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Ch roilicle of Events 

July 1940 


The chief item oE interest ot the month was provided by the 
session of the All-India Congress Committee at Poona which supported 
the resolution of the Working Committee at Delhi, calling for a 
declaration of complete independence for India. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, and Mr. 
M. S. Aney, leader of the Congress Nationalists in the Central Assembly, 
were invited to meet the Viceroy. 

A scheme costing seven crores of rupees was undertaken for 
expansion of factories and increase in the output of munitions in India. 

The Governor of the French Colonies declared the intention of 
the French to stand by Great Britain. 

Sj. Subhas Bose, with a few of his followers, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act in connection with his campaign for the 
removal of the Hoi well Monument in Calcutta. 

The Congress Working Committee published a resolution dealing 
with its future internal policy. It demanded from Britain “an unequi- 
vocal declaration according complete independence to India” and as an 
immediate earnest the formation of the provisional national government 
at the centre. Such measures would enable Congress *‘to throw its 
full weight into the organization of India’s defence.” 

Disagreeing with the attitude taken by the Working Committee 
and adopting the extreme Gandhian position, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
resigned from the Working Committee 

Attempts were made to adjourn the Bengal Assembly, the first 
took the form of a protest against tho arrest of Sj. Subhas Bose. 
The Government issued an order banning the publication of news about 
the agitation. 

The Punjab Assembly held a secret session, the first ever held 
by an Indian legislature, to discuss subversive movements in the Province. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan spoke about the activities of Communists 
in the Punjab. 

To deal with the shortage of rupee coin, the Government of India 
issued one rupee notes. The Government also issued an Ordinance 
providing for compulsory service, military and civilian, for European 
British subjects. 

The Bengal Government declared that the Holwell Monument was 
to be removed. 

1st A scheme coating Es. 7 crores for the expansion of factories was undertaken 
by the Government of India, in addition to the expansion of production in 
ordnance factories. Under the scheme every factory would be expanded in order 
to increase its potential production and to permit it to undertake the manufacture 
of the most modern types of weapons and munitions. 

A full Bench of the Bombay High Court consisting of the Chief Justice and 
Justices N. J. Wadia, K. V. Vassoodeb and K. 0. Sen, delivered judgment holding 
that the notification issued under the Governor’s Act enforcing total prohibition 
in Bombay as invalid. The Court expressed the opinion that the enforcement 
of total Prohibition entrenched upon an Item of the Federal List, 

1 
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Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, deelarino; open of the oxtension of the 
National High School at Bangalore, observed : hope that in your work with 

your pupils, particularly in the classes in Civics* and in your informal talks 
with them outside the class room, you will bring home to the young minds 
the supreme importance of respect for law and order, within the ample orbit 
of which all possible scope is given for expression of individuality and for 
sustained effort for the improvement of the social and political conditions of the 
Community.” 

In a resolution adopted by the Standing Committee of All-India States Peoples 
Conference, which concluded its sittings in Bombay, under the presidency of 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Rulers of the various Indian States were urged to grant 
complete responsible government to their subjects. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, Bengal made an appeal to responsible 
organizations in the province not to do anything which was likely to lead to the 
creation of a situation of lawlessness. 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, when the voting on the demand under 
“General Administration” was discussed, several members expressed themselves 
strongly against the Mysore Congress and its policy. 

His ExcJcllency the Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at the 
Governmeiit College Hall. Coimbatore, referred to the constitutional position and 
said : “I want to emphasise the fact that the constitutional position of India is 
of paramount importance and that a settlement must be reached satisfactory to all 
concerned at the earliest ])Ofisiblc date.” 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett presided over the inaugural meeting of the 
Provincial War Committee at Government House, Lucknow. 


2nd. Bi. Suhhas Chandra Bose was arrested at his Calcutta rcBidcncc on Elgin 
Road. Sj. Bose nominated Bardar Sardul Bingh Caveeshor as the prcsidcid of 
the All-India Forward Bloc. 

H. E. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, described Bengal’s war clTorts, 
when replying to addresses of welcome presented to His Excellency by the lilast 
Bengal Landholders' Association and the Dacca People’s Associalion at Diu^ca. 
His Excellenoy said inter alia : ‘T have in rec.cnt weeks had ample evidence of 
the feeling among all classes in Bengal that our war dlurt sliould be iuteusilicd 
and made more effective.” 

Admiral Fitzhorbert, Flag Officer commanding Uoyal Indian Navy, in the 
course of a broadcast talk from the Bombay station of tlic All- India Ha(lio, 
observed ; “It is satisfactory to realise that India has made a start anil Ims a 
navy of her own. But it is a small navy as yet and if India has to provide for 
her own naval security, both upon the high seas and around her coasf., much 
more will have to be done.” 

The Council of Rulers of the Eastern States Agency, at tliei^- second session, 
held at Tripura House, Calcutta, expressed the opijiion : “As the destiny ot 
India is inaissolubly linked up with that of Great Britain, it is the solemn duty 
of everyone to render all possible assistance to the British Empire at the present 
critical juncture by organizing the man-power of the country and by financially 
contributing to the success of the war.”— H. H. the Maharaja of Tripura 
presided. Fourteen Rulers and twenty-five Dewans were present. 

3rd, A meeting of the Congress Central Executive began at Birla House, New 
Delhi, under the presidency of Maulana Al)ul Kahim Azad.—l’he following among 
others were present. Dr. Eajendra Prasad, Bardar Vallabhbhai J’atel, Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Acharya Kripalani, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan, Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, Mr. Shankar Rao Deo, Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghoso, IVIr. 
Asaf Ali, Dr. Byed Mahmud, Dr. Pattabhi Sitararaaya and Mr. Achut Patwardhan. 
Mahatma Gandhi also attended by special invitation, and explained to the 
Committee what transpired at the interview with His Excellency the Viceroy in 
Simla. A general discussion followed. 

The Satyagraha for the remoyal of the Hoi well Monument in the vicinity of 
the Bengal Secretariat building in Dalhousie Square commenced in Calcutta, Mr 
Nirmal Singh, a prominent member of the Provincial Forward Bloc, and three 
others, composing the first batch of Satyagrahis were arrested as they were 
approaching the Monument, 

Under the auspices of the Serajnddowla Anniversary Committee, a public 
meeting was held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, to pay homage to the memory of 
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Nawab Serajuddowla : both Hindus and Moslems were present.—Syed 

Badrudduza, ivi.l.a., presided. 

4th The Congress Working Committee in New Delhi, had two meetings, one in 
the morning and the second in the afternoon. — Pandit Malaviya was present at 
tlie afternoon meeting. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, interviewed by a Press 
correspondent said ; “We are yet in the midst of general discussion, both 
regarding the political situation and the Viceroy’s ])roposals to Gandhiji. The 
stage has not yet reached when a decision could be taken. I had talks with 
Pandit Malaviya this morning and at 6 P.M. I invited him to attend the 
Working Committee meeting. He came and addressed us for half an hour. Wo 
meet again tomorrow when we hope to conclude the discussions.” 

H. E, Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras addressing a public meeting at 
Vellore, made a fervent appeal to the people to increase their war eifort. Be 
said : ‘Tf the war is lost, the coiislitutional problem of India will be treated as 
in other countries and colonics under German domiimlion. There is no softness 
or humanity about the German nation. Five times during the last 150 years, 
the German nation rose as Hitler has now. One would get nothing from 
Germany except the whip, slavery and starvation.” 

Sth. Two meetings of the Congress Working Committee were held in New Delhi, 
one in the morning and the second in the afternoon.- Pandit Madan Mohaii 
Malaviya was again present by special invitation at the afternoon sitting of the 
Committee. 

H. E. the Viceroy granted an interview to Mr. vSavarkar, President of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha. The interview lasted nearly IJ hours. 

At a meeting of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee held in Bombay, a 
resolution remonstrating against the attitude of the Bombay Government with 
regard to Prohibition was adopted. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar had an interview with H. E. the Viceroy at Simla, 
lasting nearly an hour and a half. 

Cth. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ under the caption, **Some Vital 
Problems” : *‘H. E, the Viceroy is again conferring with leaders of parties. I 
was invited, but^ not as a party leader or a leader at all. I was invited as a 
friend to help him, if I could, to come to a definite conclusion, especially to 
interpret the Congress mind to him. It is better, in the light of what is 
hapi)ening (and things will presently move %vith lightening velocity), to consider 
some of the questions that will demand quick decision.” He also discussed as to 
what should be the Congress attitude towards Dominion Status, the enlargement 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council and provisions for internal disorder and 
external invasion. 

The Congress Working Committee was unable to conclude its deliberations, 
even tlongh according to the President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, every effort 
was made to do so. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, who was granted an interview by H. E. the Viceroy, 
left Simla. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, in a Press staicraeiit observed : “The Secretary of State 
having already announced in the clearest language that the goal of British policy 
in India is its free and equal partnership in the Commonwealth, the only hurdle 
that now remains is the active cleavage of opinion between the Hindus and 
Moslems.” 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting in 
Madras emphasized the gravity of the war situation and appealed to all to unite 
and help Britain to win the war. 

7th. The emergency meeting of the Congress Working Committee concluded in 
New Delhi after a five-day session during which the members considered the 
proposals made by H. E. the Viceroy to Mahatma Gandhi at Simla. 

A resolution was unanimously i^assed stating that Britain should immediately 
make “au equivocal declaration according complete independence to India, and 
that as an immediate step in giving effect to it a provisional National Government 
should be constituted at the cenire.” Further this National Government should 
be such ‘‘as to command the confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature and secure the closest co-operation of the responsible 
Governments in the provinces.” 
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The Congress Working Committee deputed Mr. Dbnlabhai Desai and Mr. 
Asaf Ali to visit Waziristan to establish contact with the Wajsiris and study 

problems arising out of tribal raids. , .v ^ , , 

Sir gikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, visited the Congress leaders 
in New Delhi. Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier o£ Bengal, jfuned in an informal talk 
of the communal problem. . ^ i . , . , ^ . 

The question as to what action the Congress shonM lake in case the Bombay 
Government did not decide to continue the Prohibition policy was inulor the 
consideration of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committoo. A letter in this 
connexion asking advice was despatched to the Working Commit tee. 

Dr. C. E. Keddi, Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, laid the founda- 
tion stone of the new buildings for the P.aja Rangyyu]ipa Rao College at Bezwada. 

8tli. Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, the Frontier Congress leader, tendered his resig- 
nation of membership of the Congress Working Committee before his (lepartiirc 
from New Delhi for Peshawar, , , ^ , , , , . 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress Prcsuicni, a<ldreRsing a meeting 
in New Delhi, spoke on the Working Committee’s resolution demanding com]>lcte 
independence lor India. He referred to the meeting of the Working 
Committee and said that the Gandhi- Viceroy talks at It^imla was only one of the 
several items that came up for discussion. Ho pointed out that the resolution 
passed by the Committee at its last meeting in Wardha put the Congress 
position in clear and unequivocal terms. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the^ Punjab, returned to T.ahore after 
meeting Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at Delhi. 

Mr, Si. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, in an interview 
in Bombay, said that he was still unable to discuss any as)>cet of the political 
situation. 

Referring to the meeting between the Piinja]) and Bengal ProTniers and 
Congress leaders at Delhi, Mr. Jinnah said that the two j’rcmierH had no 
authority to discuss or come to any adjustment over the lieads of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League. ^ Ho had not given j>crniiHsion to 
either of them to carry on negotiations for a Plindu-MoHlem scl.tk*m(*nt. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, returned to Bombay 
after his interview with H. E. the Viceroy at Simla. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement issued from Wardha observed : “The British 
Government have to make their choice. Independence they eannoi withhold 
unless their wisdom is as much blurred as Rujaji claims that mine is. If 
independence is recognized, the acceptance of the other part of the resolution 
follows as a matter of course. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti, Mayor of Madras, speaking at a public meeting at Tricliino- 
poly asked the British Government to declare India free and as an earnest of 
that declaration introduce popular Government in the Centre immediately when 
the ^ Government would exert its moral influence on the country and hcIi) the 
British to win the war. 

9th. BIr. M. A. Jinnah, commenting of the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution passed at Delhi, in a Press interview in Bombay, said : *‘Mr. Clandhi 
came to Simla to dictate and not to negotiate and so is the Congress attitude 
as is demonstrated by the Delhi resolution.” 

“Their demand for a so-called national government indicated in the roRoluiion 
means a Congress Raj. The word “national” has been llagranlly ai)UHrd, A 
nation does not exist in India any more than in Europe or America. If their 
demand is met it will mean a Hindu majority government — a perniunont Hindu 
majority government— a position which will never be accepted by Mofilcms. 

“The Moslem League now firmly stands convinced that the only solution is a 
division of India as laid down by the Moslem League at Lalioro.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, commenting on the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution, said that the suggestion contained in the Congress Working Commit- 
tee’s resolution to form a National Government as an immediate step vi-as less 
progressive than the Mahasabha’s demand that India should be granted Domi- 
nion Status immediately on the cessation of the war. He also objected to the 
formation of any national government, if it was to be formed from among 
the members of the Central Assembly. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a public meeting at Delhi said tliat the 
Congress resolution on war which was reaflirmed at the Raingarh Congress 
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still stood. He maintained that there was nothing inconsistent in the resolution 
adopted by the Working Committee and the Ramgarh resolution. The^ Congress 
still adhered to the demand for a constituent assembly to frame India’s consti- 
tution. However, since it would take a long time to summon such an assembly 
the Working Committee had, as an immediate step to meet emergency conditions, 
demanded the formation of a provisional National Government at the Centre 
as a transitory measure. 

10th. In observance of the All-India Subhas Day, a meeting was held in Calcutta, 
under the presidentship of Maulavi Asadidoulfah Sairaji. 

One hundred and four Satyagrahis were arrested since the commencement 
of the movement for the removal of the Hoi well Monument on July 3, 

llth. Mr. C. Rajagonalachariar, interviewed by the Associated Press correspondent 
regarding the Delhi resolution of the Congress Working Committee said : “The 
war has lost its aggressive character. The defence of India is now an integral 
])art of the defence of Britain. This is the key to understand the resolution 
of the Congress Working Committee.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a rally of Congress 
volunteers of the Nainital district at Nainital, made an appeal to adhere to the 
principles of non-violence and discipline. 

ytaunch adherence to the British cause was expressed at a meeting of the 
staff and employees of the Tikari Amawan Eaj held at Ganga Mahal, Gaya.— 
Raja Bahadur Harihar Prasad Singh, o. B. B., presided. 

Master Tara Singh, President of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee, in a Press interview at Peshawar, observed : ‘‘For the first time, 
tlie Congress has emerged from the world of theoretical dogmas and has taken 
a practical policy.” 

The central office of the All-India Independent Muslims’ Conference, in the 
course of a statement from New Delhi, said that the resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee on the establishment of a National Government should 
be welcomed by all parties concerned and by Nationalist Muslims as a definite 
step towards realism. 

12th. A Bengal Government Press Note stated that the National Service (Technical 
Personnel) Ordinance 1940, which was published in a Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary on June 29 and thereupon came into force, would be administered in 
Bengal by a National Service Labour Tribunal. 

The report of the Select Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Produce 
Markets Bill, 1939, with notes of dissent from 13 members and the chairman 
of the Committee , Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Indus- 
tries, Bengal, was published. 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption, “A cry in the 
wilderness’’ “It is clear that this non-violence is not the non-violence of the 
weak. It does not give one the joy of jail-going. One can have that joy and 
also cover thereby the illwill one* harbours in his breast against the 
Government. One can also non-co-operate with the Government. But where 
swords, lathis, knives and stones are freely used, what is a man to do single 
handed I Is it possible for one to receive these deadly blows with illwill in 
one’s heart ? It is clear that it is impossible to do so, unless one is 
saturated with charity.” 

14tli. The Bombay Government issued a statement outlining the procedure which 
would be adopted in the prohibition areas following the Bombay High Court’s 
judgment that the notification issued in July 1939, under the Akbari Act 
])rohibiting tlie possession of intoxicants in Bombay city was not validated by 
the Governor’s Act. 

Mona. C. F. Baron, Administrator of Chandernagore, made a call to free 
Frenchmen to be true to the Tricolour and the traditions of the Republic and to 
continue the struggle against barbarism side by side with the British. 
Barron Avas speaking at a reception which formed part of the fourteenth of July 
celebrations. Among the guests present was Major-General Heydeman, w. a, 
from Fort William, Calcutta. 

In observance of the l5Ist. anniversary of the French Revolution, a public 
meeting was held in Calcutta, under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial 
League of Radical Congressmen, Prof, Humayun Kabir presiding. 

The Ambur Muslim Conference in the presence of a large gathering of 
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Muslims under the presidentship of Mr. Haji Abdus Guitar Haji Ishaq 8etli 
M. L. A., Khan Bahadur Nawab Siddiqiie Ali Khan, L. A. (Central) of 
the Central Provinces, declared the Conference open. 'J’he Conference welcomed 
the decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
regarding the participation of the League in War Committee ami expressim*’’ 
their resentment at the action of some members, who went against the decision, ^ 

A meeting of the Mayor, Deputy Mayor, ex-Prosidents, (‘x-Mayors and cx- 
Deputy Mayors of the Corporation of Madras was hold in Madras. 

The Peshawar District Congress Committee at its meeting lield at J^oshawar 
resolved unanimously to requost the Indian National Congress not to negotiauj 
with Mr. Jinnah or with his League till ho made amends for the ‘insulting 
and arrogant attitude displayed by his reply to Maiilana Al)ul Kalam A/.ad.’* 

Dr. P. Varadarajula Naidu, rresident, Tamil Natlii Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, and General Secretary of the All-India llimln Mahasahha 
Conference wrote “The 22nd session of the All-India liindii I^Iahasahha 
conference is to be held this year in Tamil Nadu and tins is the hrst All- 
India Hindu Conference to be held in South India after tlu! fall of Vijoyanagorc 
Empire and every effort is to bo made to imikc this eon£er<mcc a great and 
lasting success.” 

The question of the formation of a Coalition I\Iiiiistry in Orissa, was considered 
at a meeting of the Nationalist Party ( at Cuttack ) in the Legislative Assembly 
when the political situation was reviewed. ^ 

15 Ih. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the first soerot session in the history 
of Indian Legislatures commenced when the Assembly by 91 votes to accepted 
the motion of Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premior that the proceedings of the 
day be held in camera. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government attitude on the question 
of the removal of the Holwell Monument was defined by Mr. A. K. Pa/.lul Jhi(i 
the Premier, during the debate on an adjournment motion relatiiu!: to the arrest 
of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. The motion was defeated byilO votes to 78 
The Premier said that the only thing that was standing in the way (if 
satisfactory solution of the problem was the Hiityagiaha movemaint tliat had been 
started and was being persisted in. H the moveimpit was givcm up ho liad no 
doubt that the Government would within a reasonable time (‘omc to a decision 
which, he hoped, would be satistactory to all coneernod. 

Sardar TJtar Singh, member of the 'Working Conimit.tcc of the J^niiab 
Provincial Congress Committee, who was stabl)ed by a Moslem in (Juiranwiila 
died of his injurios in hospital at Lahore. 

A Press Communique issued by the Government of India, said, “Information 
regai'ding the whereabouts of Indians in the United Kingdom may be obtained 
by a reference to the High Commissioner’s office.” 


16th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly considered certain inodificatiojis suggostcvl 
by Dr* Nalinaksha Sanyal and some other memliors to the amendmenl. 
recommended by^ the joint conference of rei)rescnlati\es of the Assembly and 
the Legislative Council, which had been appointed to (consider the Px'imal 
Motor Vehicle Buies, 1940 framed by the Government under the Indian Motor 
Vehicles Act, 1939. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave his assent to the Bengal Money- 
lenders’ Bill which was passed by the Bengal Legislativo Assondily and Council. 

Pandit Godavans Misra and Baja Bahadur of Khalikoto saw JL E. the 
Governor of Orissa at Cuttack. 

At a special meeting of the Indian Jute hlills Association hold in Calcutln, 
it was unanimously decided that the working hours of Indian Juto Mills word 
to be reduced by 9 hours a week from August 10. 

The ^cretary, All-Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation, in a press statement 
from Lahore, said : ‘Mr. Jinnah’s reply to Maulana Azad’s telegram has come 
as a great shock to the Muslim students of the Puinab. It is an luidignilieti 
outburst to Maulana’s simple and constitutional enquiry.” 


17tb. A communique msued by the Secretary of the Governor of Orissa stated : 
^ . Governor of Orissa bad coversaiion with Padit Godavaris Misra and Lho 
Baja^ Bahadur of Knalikote last evening on the question of the liossibildy of 
lonning a Coalition Ministry m Orissa. Thb conversations will be continued.” 

M a Congress member ro])rcHontiijg Pukkur 
district, was shot dead while driving from Borhi station to the town. 
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In tho^ Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, 
1938, which was ^ introduced by Mr. Mukunda fSehary Mullick, Minister for 
Co-operative prcdit and Biiral Indebtedness, came up for consideration. The 
day's proceedings were devoted tc the consideration of a Congress amendment 
for the recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee. The amendment 
was defeated by 93 to 48 votes. 

A joint statement issued at Balasore over the signature of Mr. Nidhi Das, 
M, I. A., said : ‘‘The conduct of some members of the Orissa Assembly, if 
the press report be true, in joining the Opposition to form a Coalition 
Government at the present juncture is highly reprehensible and unpatriotic and 
as such will deserve severe condemnation.” 

Pandit Jnwharlal Nehru in an article in the Niitional Herald under the 
caption “What of us’’, wrote *. “We are entirely opposed to Nazism and we think it 
v/ould be a tragedy if Nazi Germany dominated the world but we are sick of 
being imposed upon by British Imperialism. 

Mr. B. J. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, in a statement to the Press expressed 
the opinion that the Prohibition was a boon to the people of Bombay, that any 
attempt at abandoning Prohibition would be a public calamity and that the 
duty of the people at this stage was to set their face sternly against the action 
of the Government till frohilniion was restored in its com})letc form. 

18th. The Bengal Assembly rejected by 115 to 74 votes the adjournment 
motion moved by Mr. Jalaluddm Hashemy (Krishak Proja Party in the Oppo- 
sition) to discuss the Government Order banning the publication of news of 
arrests etc* in connexion^ with the Ilolwell Monument agitation. 

Mr. Lalchand Navpdrai, M.n.A. (Central) in the course of a telegram to the 
Viceroy made an appeal to H. E, the Viceroy to intervene and direct the Sind 
({overnment to assume special responsibility for the maintenance of law and 
order in Sind. 

Mr. C. llajagopalachari, explaining the difference between ]\Iahatma Gandai 
and the Congress Working Committee in the matter of the extension of non- 
violence to the field of national self-defence observed in Madrass : ‘The exten- 
sion of non-viidonce for the first time and immediately to the held of national 
defence, whether for internal peace or against external aggression, was not a 
responsibility which the Working Committee of the Congress felt they were 
cipial to the task of undertaking.” 

ISir Currimbho^ Ibrahim in a statement on the exchange of telegrams between 
Maulana Abul Kaliun Azad and Mr. M. A. Jiiinah blamed the Congress for 
not having “worked sincerely” towards the solution of the Hindu Mission 
])roblcm. He further stated that the Congress-minded Moslems could neither 
represent their community nor the Congress. 

Mr* S. Satyamurti, opening the Taluk Political Conference at Dharampuram, 
said : “It was deploranle that while Mahatma Gandhi was willing to render 
all help, Britain did not care to avail herself of it.” 

Mr* 0. llajagopalachari, speaking at Tambaram, said that there had been no 
rupture between the Congress High Command and Mahatma Gandhi. 

19th. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel addressing a meeting at Ahmedabad declared ; 
“Nobody should imagine that there is any split in the Congress Working 
Committee or that the Congress Working Committee is going to be separated 
from Mr. Gandhi. Nothing can separate us.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the sharp cleavage of opinion existing 
among Hindus and Moslems in regard to the constitution of India found 
expression on a resolution sponsored by Mr. Mnqbul Husain (Krishak Proja— 
Tippera N. F.) which asked the Government of Bengal to convey to the proper 
authorities that the future constitution of India should be framed by a consti- 
tuent assembly ‘‘elected on the basis of adult franchise with safeguards for the 
protection of the rights and interests of Moslems to be determined solely by 
the Moslem members of such assembly.” It also provided “that the represen- 
tatives of other communities or any foreign power will have no right to interfere 
with their decision.” 

With a view to economizing available supplies of newsprint the Indian and 
Eastern News-paper Society recommended regional agreements between news- 
papers regulating the size and price of newspapers. 

Mr. ]\L 0* Umxnar Kunhi, General Secretary of the Kerala Azad Muslim 
Association, in the course of a statement strongly criticised the language used 
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by Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of the Moslem League, in Iiis reply to Maulana 
Abul Kalani Azad, the President of the Congress. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman Siddiqiii, Mayor of Calcutta and a former member of 
the All-India Muslim League Working Committee, in the course of a statement 
to the press in support of the stand taken up by Mr. Jinnah in his telegram 
to Maulana Azad, Congress President, said : ‘'There is no room whatsoever 
for a difference of opinion regarding the correctness of attitude adopted by the 
League President.” 

20th. The Delhi Resolution of the Congress Working Committee was discussed for 
over three hours, at a meeting of the Giijrat Provincial Congress Committee 
at which Sardar IPatel presided. Although no formal resolution was passed, 
the sense of the meeting was overwhelmingly in favour of the resolution of the 
Working Committee, 

Mahatma Gandbi wrote in the Hanjan, under the caption ‘‘Travancore” : 
‘■Some Travancoreans have thought I have neglected them. But I have not. It 
is no pleasure to me to criticise any State. Much of my work is done by 
negotiation. I criticise when T must. So when I was told by common friends 
that Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar would like to meet me if an opportunity 
occurred, I stopped all reference to Travancorc affairs. But the meeting was 
not to be.’* 

2l8t. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan in answer to the question if it would 
not be better to tell the people how pure ahimsa of the strong was to bo cultivat- 
ed : — “Now that I am no longer in tlie Congress, I may not offer civil disobedience 
even in my own person in its name, but I am certainly free to offer civil dis- 
obedience in my individual capacity whenever it may be necessary. No one 
need suppose that all civil disobedience will necessarily be taboo while the 
country is still being cnlacated in aJiimsa of the strong.” 

The Controller of Broadcasting, All-India Radio, in his annual report, (the 
first to be issued by him) described the growth of broadcasting in India ancl 
how political, religious and language factors hampered the path of the maker 
of programmes. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, replying to Dr. Arundalo’s letter expressing the latter’s 
conviction that ^‘an immediate declaration of self-government to India will turn 
the tide of war in the allies’ favour” said : “The idea of Dominion Status 
is dead and we cannot accept any declaration but that of iiidepcndonco. The 
recent resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Congress represents 
iny attitude towards India of the future.” 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad, member of the Congress Parliamentary sub-Committeo 
for Bihar and Orissa, sent a letter to Pandit Godavaris Misra, asking him to 
explain his position with regard to his move for a Coalition Ministry in Orissa. 

Mr. G. M. Thaware, Secretary of the All-India Depressed Classes Association, 
addressing a meeting of the members of the Depressed Classes at Nagpur, saicl 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s principle of non-violence would be of no help to the 
country in the situation created by the war. 

A resolution according “the full co-operation and help of the scheduled castes 
to Britain to win the War” was passed. 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, invited Dr. Pattahhi 
Sitaramayya, Acharya Narendra Deo, Mr. Achyut Patawardhan, Mrs. Vijoy- 
lakfihmi Pandit and Mr. Hare Krishna Mehtab to attend the Working Commit- 
tee meeting at Poona. 

In a resolution at a conference of the Bombay Provincial League of Radical 
Congressmen held in Bombay, the view was expressed that the Indian people 
should actively participate in the aati-Fascist struggle.— Mr. Y. M. Tarkunde 
presided. 

22nd. Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari, addressing a public meeting at Congress House, 
Madras said : “If India gives her willing co-operation Britain can more than 
make good the tremendous loss entailed by France’s defeat in the war.” 

Mrs, M. F. Steele, addressing a meeting of women at the Mahila Samaj for 
the purpose of forming a Women’s War Committee in the district of Berhampur 
(Ganjam) observed ; “We cannot all fight but we can all of us, every man, 
woman and child, help in many ways to ensure that final victory for Britain 
which is so essential to civilization, not only in Europe but in Asia, in fact to 
the whole world.” 
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Her HigLjiess the Bei?um of Bhopal, addressing a meeting of women at Bhopal, 
observed : ine safety of our country, our State, our honour and dignity are 
bound up with Britaiu's victory in the present war* It is, therefore, dur duty 
to give the Tnaximum proof of our courage, patience and generosity in the 
achievement of this object.” 

Several students were injured when the police dispersed a gathering of demon- 
strators from the grounds of the Islamia College, Calcutta— Several students of the 
College received injuries in the police charge. 

In the_ Bengal Assembly, Sir K. Nazimuddin, Home Minister, replying to a 
question in the A^ssembly. said that the Kisan Organizations in the province 
and the Bengal Eishan Sabha had not been declared illegal and unlawful by the 
Government of Bengal. 

The Travancore Assembly met with the Dewan President in the chair. 
Discussion on the Travancore Debt Relief Bill was continued. 

23rd. The 100 000 new men whom the Commander-ia-Chief announced were to 
be added to the regular Indian Army as part of the programme of expansion 
of Indian defence forces, were being trained and equipped as rapidly as possible 
under an accelerated emergency procedure adopted for the purpose. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an adjournment motion relating to the 
regrettable incidents of assault at the Islamia College, Calcutta, was talked out. 

Earlier, the Premier, the Hon. A. K. Faziul Huq. said ho had been authorized 
by his colleagues to convey to the Principal, stuff and students of Islamia 
College the Government’s request to any innocent x^erson who might have been 
injured. He also announced that the Government had decided to appoint a 
Committee of Inquiry to go into the incident. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K. Faziul Huq 
announced that the Government had decided to make immediate steps for the 
removal of the Hoi well Monument. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, which was entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions, exceeded one crore of rupees. 

The Cochin Legislative Council assembled in the Rama Varma Town Hall. 
Sir R. K. Shanmukbam Chetti, the Dewan presided. 

The President of tho Utkal Provincial Congress Committee suspended Pandit 
Godavaris Misra from his othce of President of tho Pnri District Congress 
Committee as an emergency measure for ‘ deliberate attempt at the formation 
of a Coalition Miaistiy in violation of Congress discipline and the Satyagraha 
pledge.” 

Mr. Ahmed E. H. Jaffer, General Secretary, Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Education Conference, extended an invitation to the All-India Muslim 
Educational Conference to hold its next session in Poona. 

24th. A Press Note from Simla said that by an Ordinance, the National Service 
(European British Subjects) Act of 1940 would be amended.— The main object 
of the Ordinance was to introduce the compulsory principle for the recruitment 
of European British subjects, other than those domiciled in India, for work of 

. national importance. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal held a darbar at Faridpore* 

The Governor in a joint reply discussed a number of local problems raised in 
the addresses and then referred to the war and India’s duty. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the 
Opposition, making a statement, said that in view of the Prime Minister s 
statement in the Assembly that the Government had decided to take immediate 
steps for the removal of Holwell Monument, he (Sj. Bose) took upon himself 
the responsibility of advising the public to suspend the Satyagraha movement 
which had been started by Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose for the removal of 
the Monument. 

25th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly had only two items of business— the 
introduction of the Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill and the 
consideration of the Co-operative Societies Bill, both sponsored by Mr. M. B. 
Miillick, Minister for Co-operative Credit.^ — The former was referwd to a Select 
Committee, while the latter was under discussion when the House rose for 

At a meeting of Hindus, held in the Calcutta Town Hall, a resolution 
condemning the alleged “reactionary” policy of the Bengal Ministry and 
protesting against the second Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill, the Secondary 
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Education Bill and the Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment Bill, was passed.— 
Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookerjee presided. ^ , , 

Sir Abdulla Haroon, President of the Sind Provincial Muslim League xn the 
course of a statement to the Press from Lahore, declared *. “Mr. Jinnah has 
committed no crime in calling^ a spade a spade ; our province whole-heartedly 
supports the stand he has taken in dealing with Maulana A)>iil Kalani Azail.” 

The Central Executive of the All-India Congress yoeinlist J-'arty met at the 
residence of Mr. Achiit Patwardhan (Poona), Mr. Farid Anaaii presiding. 

The Bengal Government’s altitude towards the Khaksar movement was further 
explained by Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, in the Bengal AK8eni))ly. 

The General Secretary, All-India Oonfcreiifc of Indian Ohrislians wrote : 
“A joint meeting of the representatives of the All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians (Protestants) and All-India Catholic Associiitiou will be held in 
Bombay on August 6 and 7, lOdO to consider the elfect of the present situation 
on the Indian Christian Community.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. L. S. Amery said in reply to Mr. Sorenson 
that he had no statement to make respecting the political situation in India. 

26th. The monsoon session of the Bengal I^egislative Council opened when non- 
official resolutions figured on the agenda.— -The House adopted a motion by Rai 
K. C. Bauerjee Bahadur recommending that ^ Beugolces bo recruited to form 
a permanent unit for incorporation in the Indian Army. Another resolution 
by Mr. Nur Ahmed, that the Government of India should make over the 
entire juty duty proceeds from Bengal or an equal annual contribution from 
its revenues to help in the introduction of free and compulsory education in 
Bengal was under discussion when the House rose. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly disposed of six non-oflicial Bills— the Patni 
Taluks Regulalian (Amendment) Bill, the Tenancy (Ameiulmcul) Bill, the 
Marriage Dowry Prevention Bill, the Village self Government (Amendment) Bill, 
the Medical (Amendment) Bill and the Court of Wards (Amendment) Bill. 
Of this one was passed (Patni Taluks etc.) three wore re-circulated for public 
opinion, another referred to a Select Committee and the last rejected. 

In the Bengal Council, the President, Mr. S. C. Mitra announced that the 
Governor-General had given his assent to the Bengal JMouey-loaders (Amendment) 
Bill, 1939. 

A resolution urging the Governments of Bihar and the United Provinces to 
rescind their decision regarding the withdrawal of decision of tlie Indian Sugar 
Syndicate was adopted by the Board of the Syndicate, who met in Calcutta to 
discuss the position of the Syndicate. 

'rhe Congress Working Committee in its resolution on the Orissa episode, 
asked Mr. G. Misra to resign his seat and. held him “guilty of gross act of 
indiscipline.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha, inaugurating 
the Hyderabad Hindu Conference convened by the Hindu Proja Mandal at 
Hyderabad, observed : “The constitutional reforms announced by the Hyderabad 
Government are a stepping stone to their cherished ideal of Responsible 
Government and accepted most of their demands for civil liberties.” 

27th. The AlLTndia Congress Committee which met at Poona, gave its a])proval 
to the decision of the Party’s Working Committee on the Bubjccts of Congress 
creed and general policy. 

The ^ Worki ig Committee, meeting at Wardha, had drawii attention to the 
limitations of the methods of non-violence and expressed its inability to extend 
the principle to India’s national defence. 

At a second meeting in Delhi, the Committee had sot forth the conditions 
which would “enable the Congress to throw its full weight into the ctforta for 
an effective organization of the defence of the country.” 

The A. I, C. C, voted on the two decisions separately confirming the first 
by 91 votes to 63 votes and the second by an overwhelming majority. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress PreBident, described tne gravity of 
me world situation, and while praising Mahatma Gandhi’s idealism said that 
Congress was a political organization and with a political objective and not 
a body for organising world peace. 

PandU Jawharlal Nehru, 'thief spokesman for the Working Committee, declared 
that if he were an Englishman he would not accept Mahatma Gandhi’s advice, 
contained in the Mahatma s appeal to Britons knowing that his people were not 
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ready to adopt complete non-violejiee, and that the alternative would be slavery, 
whicri was certainly worse than violence. He would not also support the idea 
that the Congress should for ever remain an outside power only influencing 
policies and decisions : he was for capturing power* 

28th. The All-Tndia Congress Committee, before concluding its session at Poona, 
endorsed by 95 votes to 47 the Delhi resolution of the Working Committee 
calling for a declaration of complete independence for India, favouring the 
formation of a National Government at the centre and offering co-operation in 
the defence of the country on these terms.— Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, appealing 
for the avoidance of a split, said that as a Constituent Assembly could not 
be formed immediately, they had to decide on some provisional machinery 
fa National Government) for the conduct of aflTairs at the centre* The time 
jtactor was of the utmost importance.— Mr, Eajagopalachari, the mover of 
the resolution, said that if its demand for a National Government were 
met, the Congress should help Britain in the prosecution of the war, — 
Sardar Patel declared that what Britain wanted now was more than moral 
support. ‘*We have made it quite clear”, he said, “that if our demands are 
accepted, our full and hearty co-operation will be at the disposal of Great Britain.” 

The All-India Hindu League at Lucknow, passed a resolution condemning 
Nazism as being opposed to Hindu traditions and a menace to civilization and 
freedom and urging Britain to immediately grant Dominion Status of the 
Westminster Statute type to India with a view to securing her maximum 
support in the task of defeating Hitlerism. The League also denounced the 
Pakistan scheme. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan under the captain “Not quite so Bad”, 
explained his appeal to Britons* 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, in a statement to the press at Cuttack in regard to 
the Working Committee’s resolution said : “At the last elections, when I stood 
as a Congress candidate, I made no secret that the Congress had at last come to 
adopt my way. It was not palatable to some of my colleagues, but nevertheless 
it was the hard truth.” 

29th. Mr. Biswanath Das, ex-Premier of Orissa, in the course of a Press statement 
regarding Pandit Godavaris Misra’s attempts to form a Coalition Cabinet, said : 
“Ministry-making in Orissa is now over.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Premier and the Home Minisier 
explained the decision of the Government of Bengal in regard to recruitment to 
the public Services in so far as it related to appointments of men from outside 
the province. 

30tb. H. E. the Viceroy presided over a meeting of the Madras Provincial War Com- 
mittee held at the lianqiieting Hall, Madras. H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor 
of Madras, also attended the meeting. H. E. the Viceroy described the progress 
of the scheme of expanding India’s defence forces, in the course of bis address. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, considerable progress was made with the 
Co-operative Societies Bill when as many as 48 clauses were disposed of. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting mostly of students in the 
Congress Bhavan at Poona, said : “Material prosperity is of vital importance in 
the life of a nation. Unless there is the back-ground of maleiial prosperity 
there can be no progress in human life, culturally or spiritually. 

31st. H. E, Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras opening the proceedings of the 
Madras Provincial War Committee at the Banqueting Hall, Madras, observed : 
“Personally, I am very much satisfied, indeed, with the response of the people of 
this part of India, the enthusiasm they are showing and the extent of their 
realisation of the seriousness of the situation, there is no apathy ; there is real 
enthusiasm and the desire to do whatever they can.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at a Press Conference in Bombay, expressed the 
view that the Congress had tried its utmost to retain Mahatnm Gandhi’s leader- 
ship but had failed for the present and, that if the Mahatma’s Icadeiship was not 
available to the Congress in the next struggle, if it became necessary, the 
Congress should itself shoulder the responsibility of leadership. 

Mr. Amery, [Secretary of State for India, speaking at Dudley declared that 
there was not a corner of the Empire, however remote, which had not made its 
contribution in men, money or effort to the Common Cause. Men from the 
outer Empire had already played their part in every theatre of war* 



August 1940 


His Excellency the Viceroy’s pronouncement wilh regard to India’s 
constitutional development was the chiel! incident wdncli stirred the 
political section of India. 

The Viceroy issued a statement that it was doc'i<hul to enlarge his 
Executive Council by the inclusion of roprcscnlativo Indians, that a 
War Advisory Council would be sot up, iiudmling inoni}>crs from the 
Indian States to associate public opinion closely' witli tlio Central 
Government in the prosecution of the war. Ilis Majosty’s Ooveimmont 
would assent to the setting up of a body rci)rtwt>rd.ative of tho chief 
elements in India’s national life to desh’o a constiiuiion for tlie future* 
Meanwhile they would welcome any attempt by Indians voluntarily 
in that direction. 

The Maharaja of Mysore died at Bangalore, aged 57, after a reign 
of 38 years. 

Dr. Eabindra Nath Tagore received tho degree of Doctor of Liter- 
ature (honoris causa) from the University of Oxford. Tho ceremony 
was arranged at Santiniketan and Sir Maurice Gwycr conferred the 
degree on behalf of the University. 

The Viceroy had interviews with several ini])liu Icadoi's including Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. M. A. ilinnah and Mr. Ih G‘. Khor, following 
on his announcement of the British Government’s oiler i.o enlarge the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council and to sot up a War Advisory 
Council.— Among those who recommended favouriiMo considoraiion of 
the Government’s offer was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Surprise was felt at a statement by tho Congress President, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, that he would not accept the invitation 
to visit the Viceroy. He explained that his telegrams to tho Viceroy 
was to be interpreted in that way. 

The Viceroy’s announcement was the subject of a tlcl)ato in both 
the Houses of Commons and Lords. Mr. Amory made it clear that 
the new Indian Executive Councillors would have tlio same status as 
the present Councillors and hold definite porifolio.q. 

The Indian National Congress decided tliat tho Viceroy’s declara- 
tion was not satisfactory. 

There was much discussion on Mr. C. Eajtigoiialacliai’i’s **Sporting 
offer” to persuade Congress to accept a Moslem Longuo Premier for 
a Central National Government, provided ho agi-eetl to clioose only 
such colleagues as would enjoy the conlicloiico of tho elected members 
of Central Legislature. 

Congress decided to hold a meeting of its All-India Committee in 
Bombay in the middle of September. 


at. Ihe Bengal ^ Legislative Assembly passed by SI to nO votes the Co-oncrative 
teocieties Bill introduced by Mr. Mukinida Behari Mnllick, ]\liniHter for Co- 
operative Credit and Biiral Indebtedness.— The Hill aimed at iniprovini^ the Co- 
operative movement in the province and pntliiig it on a sound basis 
The Calcutta Gpette in its issue of August 1, iiublished tlio text of the Beiitral 
Secondary Ldacation Bill together with a statement of olijects and reasons. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque was reappointed Vice-Chancellor of the Calentta 
University for a second term. 
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Sir _ Henry Gidney, President of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, speaking at the annual general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, 
expressed the belief that the Anglo-Indian Community would, as in the past, 
be ready to shed its blood in the defence of the Empire. 

2nd. ^ In a Broadcast talk on “What army expansion means” given from the 
Simla Studio of the All-India Radio, Major-General Slolesworth spoke of the 
Indian Army expansion. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hnq, Premier of 
Bengal made the following statement. — “The question of solving ilie constitu- 
tional^ problem^ by means of a constituent assembly is, in the opinion of everyone 
acquainted with the state of things prevailing in India, an impossibility 
and does not appeal to anyone except to the majority community.” 

At a meeting of the Governing Board of the Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference held at Poona, resolutions were passed, recommending 
that provision be made for the teaching of Urdu in Government Arts Colleges. 

The 5th session of the Democratic Swaraj Party was held at Tilak Mandir, 
Poona, —One of the resolutions contained a demand for immediate declaration 
by the British Government of Dominion Status of the Westminster variety 
within a year of the end of war. 

3rd. H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore died at Bangalore. 

A Press Note issued by the Government of Assam contained a reference to the 
spontaneous response of the public for furthering the war e-flTorls of Assam. 
Tlie Note said : E. the Governor during his recent visit to Goalpara, 

Nowgong, was particularly impressed by the spontaneous way in which the 
villagers and school children came forward of their own free will to subscribe 
to the Assam War Fund.” 

Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad in the course of a statement to the Press from Bombay 
made the suggestion that the Congress should strive to bring about a communal 
settlement and accept the offer to expand the Viceroy's Executive Council. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijaii on ‘‘Pakistan” in answer to a 
correspondent, said : “It is not possible to attain an iniquitous end by non- 
violent means. For instance, you cannot commit theft non -violently. As I 
understand Pakistan, I do not regard it as a worthy ideal. But since you 
consider it to be a worthy end, you can certainly carry on a non-violent 
movement in its behalf.” 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption, “Of Civil Disobedience,” in the 
Harijan, said : “If the Congress is goaded to it the science of Satyagraha is 
not without a mode of application inspite of the internal weaknesses. I'herefore 
the final and decisive motive for suspension is undoubtedly the desire not to 
embarrass the British Government at the present moment.” 

A large section of the Hindus of Calcutta observed an “All Bengal Protest 
Day.” Meetings were held demanding the withdrawal of what were described 
as “the new anti-Hindu measures proposed to be initiated by the Government 
of Bengal,” namely the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill and the Secondary 
Education Bill. 

Statutory recognition was restored to the Indian Sugar Syndicate which 
would be reorganized with larger Government control under the terms of an 
agreement reached between the Governments of Bihar and United Provinces 
and the Syndicate. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar. President of the Hindu Mahasabha addressing a 
public meeting at Sanivarwada (Poona) said : “Absolute violence and absolute 
non-violence are both equally sinful and ethically wrong.” 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari. addressing a public meeting in the Congress House 
compound in Madras, answered the critics of the resolutions of the Congress 
Working Committee and the A. I. C. 0. and emphatically stated that Gandhiji 
was still the undisputed leader and far from being divided ; Congress was a 
united body.-^Mr. S. Satyamurti presided. 

The Board of the Independent Muslims (Azad) Conference met in New Delhi, 
under the presidentship of Khan Bahadur Alla Baksh, ex-Premier of Sind and 
President of the Conference, and discussed the questionnaire regarding the 
rights of the minorities. 

5th. Sir James Taylor, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, addressing the 
sixth annual meeting of the shareholders in Bombay, said : “Even though condi- 
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tions are serious and undue optimism is to be deprecated, T cannot help feeling 
that wo are over the worst and that India with its sound banking and financial 
structure, actively developing its war resources in co-operation with the rest of 
the Empire, which is also growing stronger daily, can look forward with confidence 
to the ultimate outcome.” 

vSir C, P. Uamaswamy Iyer, Dewan and President of the Travancore T^egislative 
Assembly made a statement at Trivai'drum : ‘i have never asserted that India 
or any other nation has no right either to self-determination or indeijendenee 
when and if self-determination and independence can be asserted on the basis of 
righteousness and unity ; but to ask that an unarmed India should discard even 
Dominion Status and protc<*tion of British forces and should demand indepen- 
dence, is to pursue a mirage and cling to the illusion that the doctrine of iion- 
violen(‘e can be carried into effect in a world full of violence.” 

6th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, two Government Bills, the Bengal Jute 
Regulation (Amendment) Bill, introduced by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for 
Agriculture and the Bengal Revenues (charged expenditure) Bill introduced by 
Mr, H. B. Suhrawardy, Finance Minister, was passed. 

At a meeting of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European education 
in Calcutta, a resolution urging the formation of a Cadet Corps in European 
schools ill Bengal, was passed. Mr. J. M. Bottomley, Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bengal ])resided* 

Mr. G. S. Bhalja, Finance Secretary, 0. P. gave an assurance that the C. P. 
Government would take care that the policy relating to prohibition in the 
province was not disturbed. 

'’J'hc Board of the Independent Muslims (Azad) Conference concluded its 
deliberations after sittings lasting four days. 

Death of Khan Bahadur Nawab Ahmed Yar Khan Daulatana, chief Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Punjab, at Karachi. 

7th. H. E. the Viceroy in a statement issued from Simla, made a pronouncement 
with regard to India’s constitutional development. The Viceroy declared that 
PI is Majesty’s Government had authorized him to invite a certain number of 
representative Indians to join the Executive Council. His Majesty’s Government 
also authorized His Execlleuey further to establish a War Advisory Council, 
which would meet at regular intervals and which would contain representatives 
of the Indian States and of other interests in the national life of India as a 
whole. 

The Viceroy stated : “His Majesty’s Government authorize me to declare 
that they will most readily assent to the setting up, after the conclusion of the 
war, with the least possible delay, of a body representative of the principal 
elements in India’s national life, in order to devise the framework of the new 
constitution, and they will lend every aid in' their power to hasten decisions on 
all relevant matters to the utmost degree.” 

“Meanwhile”, His Excellency added, “they will welcome and promote in any 
way possible every sincere and practical step that may be taken by representative 
Indians themsehes to reach a basis of friendly agreement, firstly, on the form 
which the ]) 0 sl-war representative body should take and the methods by which 
it should arrive at its conclusions, and, secondly, upon the princii>leB and outlines 
of the <*onstitntion itself.” 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore was admitted to the degree of Doctor of Literature 
{Honoris Causa) ^ of Oxford University, in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering at Santinikelan. 

Dr. B. vS. Moonje ])ro8ided over the Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Hindu 
Theological High School, and in the conisc of his address ideadcd for the right 
type of education which would combine the training of the intellect and 
the body. 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, President of the All-India Aznd Conference, in the 
course of talks with Press representatives in New Delhi, said : “The aim of 
the Conference is to educate the Muslim masses and strive for the freedom of 
the countiy and to safe-guard Muslim religious and cultural rights.” 

Pandit Jawharlul Nehru issued a statement from Allahabad, saying : *‘Tho 
new order by the Govcnmiont of India in regard to volunteering will have far- 
reaching consequences. The Congress Working Committee will no doubt issue 
clear instructions in regard to it and so far as our province is concerned, the 
Executive of the Provincial Congress Committee will consider the matter,” 
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8th. In the Bengal Legislative Asflembl;y. the Government policy in regard to the 
problem of jute prices was criticised at length on a resolution disapproving the 
Raw Jute Futures and Hessian Cloth Futures Ordinances of 1940. 

la the House of Commons, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India 
read out the statement of H. E. the Viceroy. The statement was well received 
among parties. 'When Mr. Amery sat down, the Eev. R. W. Sorenson (Lab.) 
referring to the Viceroy’s statement asked, “In view oi the very great 
importance and significance of the statement may I ask whether the Viceroy 
first communicated with the principal parties in India and will he {the Secretary 
of State) arrange for an early Qiscussion in this House.’' Mr. L. S. Amery 
replied, “Mr. Sorenson will see that the Viceroy himself said that be had 
been in touch with leaders of political opinion in India and I understand 
that the Viceroy is also in close touch with them now.” 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan said in the course of a statement ; “The Viceroy’s 
statement deserves^ serious consideration ; it represents a decided advance on the 
previous British attitude. On the fundamental question of a constituent Assembly 
it accepts the Congress position.” 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, interviewed by the Associated Press, said ; “I 
welcome the statement issued by H. E. the Viceroy regarding the attittude of 
the British Government to the constitutional changes to be made in India.’’ 

9tb. Dr. B. S. Moonje interviewed at Nagpur, said : “The Viceroy’s statement 
creates a unique occasion for all political parties in the country to combine and 
formulate their response on some common principle with a view to taking a 
common line of action.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar, an ex-Member of the Viceroy’s Council, said : ‘The most 
valuable and welcome features of the statement of H, E. the Viceroy are 

S that communal unity is not made a condition precedent to constitutional 
vance ; (2) a War Advisory Council is now to be set up ; and (3) the forum 
to be established for helping in the decision of constitutional issues ‘ will be a 
body representative of the principal elements in India’s national life.” 

Hr. George S. Arundale, President of the New India League, in the course 
of a communication on the statement by H. E. the Viceroy, said ; “In the 
coldest, most unimaginative, unwise and tactless spirit, not to say phraseology, 
the British Government states that when the time comes a constitutional scheme 
shall be framed primarily-— whatever this word my mean by the Indians 
themselves, but it must provide for Britain’s virtual paramountcy— I am not 
using the words of the statement because of Britain’s obligations, whatever those 
may be, from which she cannot divert herself, ‘You shall have a constitution, 
but it is more important that we should approve of it than that you should 
approve of it” — This is what the statement to all intents and purposes ordains. 
As for the expansion of the Viceroy’s Ex^utive Council, it is to be by 
bureaucratic appointment, and will assuredly satisfy few but those who receive 
the appointments.” 

Sir R. K. Shanmukham Ohetti, Dewan of Cochin, delivered the Convocation 
Address of the University of Madras. In the course of his address he said that 
it “is unfortunate that those who have been responsible for the administration 
of this vast country have completely ignored the importance of making the 
people of India fit to defend themselves. No time should now be lost in taking 
adequate measures to teach the people of India how to defend their country.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a plea for starting military colleges at 
University centres and enabling “all adult citizens of British India to keep arms 
for self-protection without any license,” was put forward.— The resolution was 
lost by 18 votes to 12. 

10th. The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, called a meeting of the 
Working Committee of the Congress at Wardha on August 18.— The principal 
subject for discussion would be the latest statement of H. E. the Viceroy. 

The early grant of “military self-government” to^ India was urged in a 
memorandum, submitted by a deputation of the National Liberal Federation of 
India to H. E. the Viceroy at Poona. The deputation was headed by Dr. R. P, 
Paranjpye, President of the Federation. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met at Nagpur, ^ Dr. B. S. 
Moonje presiding in the absence of Mr. V. D. Savarkar. The main item for 
discussion was the Viceroy’s latest pronouncement. 

Mr, M* A, Jinnah, President of the all-India Muslim League, in a statement 
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after he had received and heard the deputation of the Punjab provincial League, 
in Bombay, expressed the view that there was no ground to make any exception 
in the case of the Punjab Muslims with regard to the ban imposed upon 
Muslim Leaguers not to join the War Committees, pending the result of the 
negotiations between him and the Viceroy. 

11th. Mr. L. S. Araery, Secretary of State for India, speaking at Blackpool 
stated : “If Dominion Status can be finalized after the war there is nothing to 
prevent a preliminary discussion and negotiation during the war.” lie appealed 
to Indian leaders to join the Viceroy’s Council and assist India’s war effort. 

Meanwhile, Maiilana Abiil Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in a statement 
made in Calcutta, said that he did not find any “meeting ground” for the 
Congress in the terms of the Viceroy’s declaration and that he was not meeting 
Lord Linlithgow at present. He held the view that there was no scope for 
further discussion. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha while holding the view, 
that the Viceroy’s statement was inadequate, autliorized Mr. V. D. Havarkar. the 
president, to take final action on the matter after his interview with Lord 
Linlithgow iu Bombay. 

Paudit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Ca\vn])ore on the Viceroy’s latest 
pronouncement said, it was “thousands of miles removed from what the Congress 
thinks essential for India.” He said that there was an enormous and unbridge- 
able gulf between the present position taken by the British Government 
and that of the Congress. Ho, however, dul not altogether discount the 
possibility of an understanding. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article in the Harijdn, under the caption “Is 
non-violence impossible ?” wrote ; “If we believe that mankind has steadily 
progressed towards Ahimtsaj it follows that it has to progress towards it still 
further. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, addressing a meeting at KlIorc> said : “I am clear the 
Viceroy’s statement will not satisfy me. I am angry with it. I want you also 
to feel like it,” 

12th. Sir Tej Bahadur, commenting on the Viceroy’s statement at Allahabad, said : 
“The statement of the Viceroy issued four days ago mukos a dofinito stage in 
the weary and by no means fruitful process of negotiations and interviews 
which, while they are encouraging to some, were equally discouraging to others,” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Agricultural Produce Markets Bill, 
sponsored by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan. Minister for Agriculture and Industries, 
came up for consideration. 

The Bengal Legislative Council took up consideration, danse by clause, 
of the Bengal Bhops and Establishments Bill as reported on by the Belect 
Committee. 

A big rally of Congress volunteers was held at Cawnporo at which Pandit 
Nehru took the salute. 

13th, Mahatma Gandhi in response to the Nt^ws Chroniclers request cabled the 
following statement : “The Viceregal pronouncement is deeply clistressing. 
It widens the gulf between India, as represented by the Oongress and England. 
Thinking India outside the Congress too has not welcomed the pronouncement. 
The Secretary of State’s gloss soothes the ear, but does not dispel suspicion. 
Neither the pronouncement takes note of the smouldering discontent. My own 
fear is that democracy is being wrecked. Britain cannot claim to stand for 
justice, if she fails to be just to India. India’s disease is too deep to yield to 
any make-believe or half-hearted measures.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, with the disposal of all the amendments, 
the eonclnding stage in the consideration of the Bengal Shops and Establishments 
Bill was reached. 

14th, H. E. the Viceroy granted interviews to several Indian political leaders in 
Bombay before leaving for Poona. They included Mr. Bhiilabhai Desai, Leader of 
the Opposition in the Central Assembly, Mr. B. G, Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, 
and Mr. K. M. Munshi, former Home Minister, Bombay and Mr, M. A. Jinnah, 
President, All-India Moslem League. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha was asked by the 
Viceroy to meet him at Delhi before August 21, 
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In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill 
as settled in the Council, 'was passed. 

The Government of Madras published a Bill to regulate and control the 
business of pawn -brokers, for eliciting opinion, 

Mr. L. S. Amery, initiating the India debate in the House of Commons, said : 
“It is essential to keep these difTerenees in mind when we talk of finding a 
solution of India’s constitutional problems. They are at the moment still 
unbridged but I refuse to regard them as unbridgeable. India cannot be unitary 
in the sense that we are iu this island, but she can still be a unity.” 

15th, In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, consideration of the Agricultural Produce 
Markets Bill, which provided for the registration and regula^-ioii of markets for 
agricultural produce in order to secure to agriculturists a reasonable price for 
their produce, was resumed. 

The Government of India agreed to a proposal by the Government of Ceylon 
for an informal conference between Ministers from Ceylon and representatives 
of the Government of India. 

16th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a warning was given by the Premier, 
Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, in connexion with the dis(3nssian of the Rural Primary 
Education (Amendment) Bill sponsored by ?dr. Alidiil Jabbar Pal wan (Krishak 
Proja Party) : “If this Bill is passed, I will take it as an indication that this 
House does not want free primary education in this province.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a public meeting at Benares envisaged a 
World Federation of Nations. Pandit Nehru said that he was thinking of India’s 
freedom, but at the same time, he was thinking of a world federation of nations. 
He could not support the idea of a Federation of the units of the British 
Empire. He was fighting to bring about the end of British Imperialism, but ha 
wanted closer relations with the people of Britain. 

17th. Speeches condemning the Communal Award were made at meetings held in 
various parts of Calcutta in observance of the “Anti-Communal Award Day.” 

Mr, Nalini Ranjan Sarker, former Finance Minister, Bengal, issued a 
statement to the Press condemning the Bengal Secondary Education Bill. 
While agreeing that proper measures for improving the standard and efSeiency 
of secondary education should be instituted, Mr. Sarker said : **The moot point 
is as to whether the Government Bill will achieve this objective. To attain this 
object the necessary condition is to initiate measures with the object of improving 
secondary education in the province and not merely of transferring control 
from one body to another.” 

At a meeting of the Council of the Deccan Sabha at Poona, a resolution was 
X3a8sed demanding clarification and modification in several respects of the policy 
enunciated in the Viceregal declaration. 

18th. The Congress Working Committee which met at Wardha to consider the 
Viceroy’s latest pronouncement on India’s political advance and the Government 
notification regarding volunteer organizations, held a six-hour session, Mahatma 
Gandhi was present throughout the session. 

Maulana Azad told Press representatives that the committee held a general 
discussion on the Viceroy’s declaration and that the ofibr woule be further 
discussed. 

Mr. M. S. Aney addressing a public meeting at Wardha, in observance of the 
“Anti-Communal Award Day”, said that the Award was a misnomer when the 
choice of the arbitrator had not been agreed by the parties concerned. The 
Congress had seriously blundered in not starting an agitation for its cancellation. 
“I am afraid”, Mr. Aney continued, “Government has again created the minority 
bogey in the Viceregal and Mr. Amery’s statement. We should resist such an 
anti-national move and take a bold stand. We want national and not communal 
representation and no weightage but joint electorates.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, iu an article in the Harijan, expounded a thirteen fold 
programme of constructive work in the fulfilment of which would lie the non- 
violent attainment of Swaraj. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a note in the Harijan, wrote under the caption “Nazism 
in its nakedness”, in which he quoted a Dutch friend who in a letter to 
Mahatma Gandhi gave a vivid picture of Nazi methods pointing out how non- 
violence might have no effect on Hitler* 

ISir A. P, Patro presiding over a meeting at Saidapeth, observed, “Prudent and 

3 
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•wise statesmanship demands that we should take up the proposals of the 
British Government and by work and service, assert and realize our right of full 
Swaraj.” 

19th. The Congress Woiking Coinmitice had a prolonged discussion on the 
Viceroy’s deoiaration on India’s ])olitical advance and the further programme of 
of Congress.—No decision was arrived at. 

The Eaja Sahib of Sangli, addressiiig the State Assembly, made an ap]>cal to 
the people, British India and Indian Slates, to help Britain in the prosecution of 
the war. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed two olTicial Bills— l.lio Bengal Jute 
Eegulation (Amendment) Bill 1940, and the Bengal Eevenno Giiargcd exponditure) 
Bill, 1940. A third measure, the Bengal Go-opcralivc Societies Bill, 1010 was 
under consideration when the House adjourned. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly consideration of the Agricultural Produce 
Markets Bill, which provided for the registration^ and regulation of markets for 
agricultural produce in order to secure to agriculturists a rcasomildo i>rice for 
their produce, was resumed. 

20th. The Congress President’s reply to the Viceroy was sent to His Excellency 
and the 'Working Committee framed on the same lines a separate but moro 
elaWate resolution on the Viceregal declaration. 

la the Bengal Legislative Assembly, very little progress was made with the 
Agricultural Produce Markets Bill, the entire proceedings were devoted to the 
consideration of the nature of agricultural xiroduce and markets to l>e brought 
within the purview of the measure. 

Sir Akbar Hydari, Prime Minister of Hyderabad, in the course of his address 
at die Bombay University Convocation observed : “'Ilio problem of Indian 
unity is twofold. It is not confined to unity between the diflorcnt peoples who 
inhabit this land but extends to unity between diiiercnt pnlitiiad entities as well. 
The problem is not one of fusion which means dissolution of the parts in the 
whole *, it is rather the question of linking the parts together.” 

21st. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, confirmed in the course of 
a Press Conference, that he had already sent a reply to t.lio Viceroy, declaring 
that there is no meeting ground between the Congress and the Government on 
the basis of the Viceregal declaration. 

The Congress President further revealed that the Viceroy’s letter to him had 
desired that if possible his reply to the Viceroy be sent on or before August ‘Jl. 
The Maulana slated that at the meeting of the Working Committee, ho made a 
statement expressing the above view which the Committee had endorsed. The 
Congress President had accordingly sent a reply to the Viceroy on August 19. 
The Maulana had informed the Viceroy that the Working Committee would pass 
a detailed resolution on the Viceroy’s declaration and this would also be sent 
to him. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasnbha, addressed a 
letter to the Viceroy intimating his inability to meet Ills Excellency on account 
of his illness. Mr. Savarkar, however, forwarded to the VicfToy a communica- 
tion stating the views of the Working Committee of the Hindu .iVIaluisabha held 
at Nagpur. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier, empha- 
sized the urgent need for introducing reforms in the existing system of secondary 
education in the province, when he introduced the Secondary Kduealioii Bill in 
the Assembly. 

In the Bengal Council, consideration of the Bengal Alluvion and Diluvian 
(Amendment) Bill, 1940, was postponed to enable the" President, Mr. S. 0. Mitra 
to obtain the sanction ot H. E. the Governor to the measure. * * 

22nd. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution at Wardha on H. E. 
the Viceroy’s offer and stated inter alia : “The proposals contained in the 
Viceroy’s statement of August 8 last, and the Secretary of State’s speech in the 
House of Commons on August 14, are wholly opposed not only to the principle 
of democracy acclaimed by the British Government in their War aims, but are 
also opposed to the best interests of India, and, therefore, the Congress cannot be 
a party to accepting these proposals or advising the country to accept them.” 

The Committee considered that the declaration and offers not only fell far 
short of the Congress demand but would prove an impediment in the way of the 
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evolution of a free and united India. The Working Committee, therefore, called 
upon the people of India to condemn the attitude of the British Government 
by holding public meetings and other methods and also through their elected 
representatives in the provincial legislatures. The Committee also noted with deep 
regret that the BrUish Government rejected “the friendly offer and practical sug- 
gestions contained in the Poona resolution of the All-India Congress Committee.” 

The War Emergency Educational Arrangement Committee, Calcutta decided 
on certain arrangements for the education of European children who would 
normally have been at school in the British Isles. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
made a reference to the steps taken by the Government of Bengal to maintain 
“civil order and security” in the province. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the debate on the Secondary Education 
Bill was resumed. 

23rd. The Congress Working Committee concluded its six-day session after passing 
a resolution on the Ordinance on volunteer organizations. The resolution stated 
inter alia : “The Working Committee has considered the recent Ordinance of 
the Governor-General relating to volunteers. The Committee is not in a 
position to understand the real purpose underlying this Ordinance, and considers 
it to be too widely and vaguely worded, and liable to abuse ou its application. 
The time chosen for its promulgation and the terms thereof are such as to lend 
some justification to the interpretation that it has been issued to prevent and 
hamper the uormal activities of Congress volunteers.” 

In the Bengal Assembly, divergent views regarding the recommendations of 
the Land Revenue Commission were expressed when discussion was resumed 
on Mr. Mirza Abul Hafiz’s resolution. Q'he resolution wanted that steps should 
be taken to give effect to the recommendations of the commission with necessary 
modifications for the replacement of the Permanent Settlement and the zemindary 
system by a raiyatwari method by legislation. 

In the "Bengal Legislative Council, eleven non-official Bills were dealt with. — 
one was under consideration, one was passed, one was withdrawn, three were 
referred to Select Committees and five were directed to be circulated to elicit 
public 0 }jinion. 

Mr. N. L. Puri, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting in 
Calcutta, stressed the need for developing key industries and co-ordinate economy, 
especially in times of war. 

24tli. The Government of India issued a communique removing possible 
misapprehensions in regard to the orders affecting volunteer organizations in the 
coitntry. The note was in the nature of a reply to the resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee on the subject. 

Maulana A. K, Azad asked about the attitude of the Gandhian members of 
the Working Committee who had remained neutral on the Poona resolution, 
said that since the Poona meeting things bad changed. Ihe Viceroy had 
rejected the Congress offer and their differences had vanished and the Gandhian 
members were one with the rest of the Committee now. 

H. E. the Governor of Bombay addressing the meeting of the Bombay 
Presidency Landholders’ League, observed : “There is only one task to be put 
first in these days and that is to bend all oiir energies to the work of mastering 
the menace which overshadows the w’orld, which bangs over you and your lands 
just as much as it does over those who are at the centre of the battle over 
England— for it is not conquests here and there in Europe but w'orld domination 
for*^this hateful creed that Hitler wants.” 

25th. The Council of the National Federation of India which met at Allahabad 
under the presidentship of L>r. R. l\ Paranj] ye to discuss the political situation, 
passed a resolution asking for certain clarification of the settlements of^ the 
V iceroy and the Secretary of State for India on the scheme for the political 
advance of India. , . ^ i* - 

The Federation, among other things, wanted that a time limit for India attaining 
Dominion Status shouli be laid down, that the new members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council should be selected from the lepresentatives of the various 
political parties in the country. ^ nr • - i 

An attack on the Secondary Education Bill and the Calcutta Municipal 
(Second Amendment) Bill was made by various speakers at a meeting in 
Calcutta. Sir Maumatba Nath Mukherjee Presided. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hanjan, entitled “Equal Distribution”, 
exnlained the doctrine of equal dislnbulion mentioned by him as one of the 
thirteen items of the constructive programme, mentioned by him previously m 


Mr T Prakasam, addressing a public meeting in Madras, appealed to the 
people to stand by the Congress in the coming years, which, he said, were very 
critical in the life of the country* 


26tli, Maulana A. K. Azad, stated in an interview at Wardha that instructions 
had been issued to provinces, including Assam, for the holding of meetings 
of protest against the viceregal declaration and Mr. Amery’s statement 
in the House of Commons and endorsing the Working Committee’s resolution. 
Ho instructions, on the other hand, were issued in respect of the Punjab and 
Bengal as they were non-Congress provinces. , „ , 

The Government of India decided to introduce a scheme for compulsory war 
risk insurance of goods on land or inland waterways in India, 

Mahatma Gandhi said to a batch of “out and out lielievers in non-violence”, 
in Bombay : ”l’he pity is that no one trusts me with the reins of Government. 
Otherwise I would show how to govern non-violenlly. If I maintain a police 
force, it will be a body of refoririers.” , uv u a . - • a • 

In a communique from Simla, a proposal to establish ton training centres m 
India for the training of pilots in connexion with the air force expansion scheme 
was mentioned, giving details of the training. 


27th. Mr. M. N. Boy, on behalf of the League of Radical Congressmen, in an 
appeal from Dehra Dun— under the heading “Down with Fascism”— to all 
freedom loving, progressive and democratic elements in the public life of India, 
urged them to co-operate in the organization of a mass anti-fascist movement 
to be inaugurated on September 1, the anniversary of the outbreak of the war, 
which was to be celebrated as “Anti-Fascist Day”. 

The Orissa Government issued a Press Note stating that 73 students of the 
Orissa Medical School were rusticated for one year. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Indian Science News Association in Calcutta, 
the need for intimate co-operation between Indian scientists and industries was 
emphasized. Dr. S. C. Law presided. Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, Director of the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Research was the chicl guest. 

Sir A. H. Guznavi and Sir Abdul Hamid, members of the Central Assembly, 
Sir Mohamad Yakub, member of the Council of State, and Nawab Sir 
Mohiuddin Faroqui, a former Bengal Minister, issued a joint statement from 
Simla, remarking : In our judgment the British Government has given adequate 
proof of its bonafides with reference to Moslem dcmaiuls. To avoid coming to 
grips with a vital question would betray a lack of constructive acumen which is 
not likely to enhance our reputation in any quarter. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, more than a dozen members look part 
in the resumed discussion on the Secondary Education Bill. While some 
members condemned the Bill as a reactionary and anti-national ineasiire, others 
welcomed it as a much needed legislation. 

At the Divisional Azad Conference, held at Klawah, a resolution declaring 
full independence of Muslims in India and refuting the charge that Muslima 
put obstacles in the way of its attainment was adopted. 


28A. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal and member of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League sent an ‘‘o]>eu letter” to Mahatma 
Gandhi, dwelling mainly on the Viceregal pronouncement and Mahatmaji’s 
indifference in the mat.tev of Hindii-Moslem disputes. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, after four clays’ debate, rejected by 131 votes 
to 71, tiic Congress party’s proposal to circulate the Sccoudaiy Education Bill 
for public opinion. All the caste Hindu members belonging to the different 
parties voted in support of the proposal, while opposition to it came from the 
members of the Coalition, Krishak-Praja and European parties. 

In the Bengal Council, when con sidcra Lion of the Co-operative Societies 
Bill was resumed, the Opposition attack was mainly concentrated on clause 
9 of the measure relating to the appointment of Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, the General Secretary of the Congress, sent copies 
of the three resolutioiiS passed by the meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee at Wardha to all the Provincial Congress Committees with instruc- 
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tions that the resolutions should be translated into the provincial languages and 
circulated in the provinces. 

29th. The correspondence between H. E. the Viceroy and^' Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad was released for publication. 

Maulana Azad in his telegram, dated August 10 from Calcutta stated ; “I do 
not find any meeting ground for Congress in the terms of the declaration of 
August 8. Apart from other fundamental questions there is not even any 
suggestion for national Government. Under the circumstances I am unable to 
find any scope for fnither discussion. Calling Working Committee eighteenth 
to consider and decide.” 

It was arranged in Bombay that the Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem League would meet at BIr. Jinnah’s resitleiice to consider the Viceroy *s 
statement as also the political situation. The Committee would also consider 
the notification issued by the Government of India in regard to volunteer 
Organizations. 

In the Bengal Council, the further consideraton of the Bengal Co-operative 
Societies Bill was resumed. Clause 9 of the Bill under which **the Provincial 
Government may appoint a person to be Kegistrar of Co-operative Societies for 
Bengal and may appoint persons to assist him” was the only clause discussed. 

30th. In the Bengal Council, education and shipbuilding formed the subjects of] 
three non-ofiicial resolutions. 

A non official resolution urging that an additional sum of one erorc of rupees 
be set apart by the Government of Bengal in the course of five years for the 
expansion and improvement of primary education in Bengal was adopted by the 
Council, without a division. 

.81st. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League held a six-hours^ 
session in Bombay, when the offer made by H. E. the Viceroy in his statement 
and the question of the League members participating on the war committees 
were discussed. Mr. Bl. A. Jinnah, the League President, explained to the 
members as to what transpired at his two interviews with the Viceroy in 
Bombay. He also informed the Committee the points on which he sought 
clarification. 

At the annual general meeting of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, hlr. S. K. Bhatter, the retiring President, criticized the Government 
of India’s attitude towards the promotion of new industries in India. 

The Government of India decided to rescind the notification of March 20 
declaring the Khaksars to be au unlawful association in the Delhi Province. 


September 1940 

The principal event of the month was the acceptance of the All- 
India Congress Committee of the Congress Working Committee’s 
recommendation of the rejection of the Viceregal offer and the Secretary 
of State’s speech thereon. 

The Moslem League’s Working Committee in Bombay declared 
itself satisfied that its point of view had been generally recognized 
by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, and also decided to seek 
further clarification from the Viceroy. 

In the former Congress provinces attempts were being made to get 
together meetings of Congress and other legislators with a view to 
obtaining support for the Congress W'orking Committee’s resolution on 
the Viceroy’s proposals. 

The Punjab Government withdrew the ban on the Khaksar 
organization. 

The main conclusions of the Sukkur Eiots Enquiry Report were 
published. 
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The Bombay Government applied for permission to bring tho High 
Court’s decision about the validiby of tlio prohibition laws before the 
Federal Court. 

In Bengal, the Legislative Assembly after a long and vigorous debate 
sent the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill to a Scloct Committee, 
The xMl-India Congress Committee meeting in Boinl^ay passed with 
few dissentients a resolution prepared by the Working Committee. 
This found the proposals of the Secretary of State unsatisfactory, 
pledged Congress to non-violence for the attainment of India’s freedom, 
rejected mass civil disobedience, admired the bravery and endurance 
of the British against danger, and called on Mahatma Gandhi to lead 
Congress at the juncture. 

At various places in Malabar, there woro distiir1)iincos when people 
insisted on holding “protest day” meetings in clofianco of magistrates’ 
orders. A number of policemen and demonstrators woro killed and 
injured. 

Lord Lamington died aged 80. He was Governor of Boml)ay from 
1903 to 1907 and before that Governor of Queensland. 

Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi had interviews with tlio Viceroy 

about Moslem League and Congress policy. 

The Roger Mission to survey war industrial possibilities in India 
arrived in the country. 

Mr. Amery in London referred to India’s magniriconb war effort, 
regretted that differences between Communities were preventing consti- 
tutional advance, and approciaLed India’s symp^'^l^by witli tho people 
of Britain in their ordeal. 

Calcutta’s citizens in a Town Hall motiiing recorded tlieir sympathy 
with the people of London and supporLctl tho Alayor’s proposal to 

open a fund for the relief of the sulVercrs. 

1st. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “It is not possiiilc for a large and 
popular organization like the Congress to be wholly non-violent for tho simple 
reason that all its members cannot have attained the standard level of non- 
violence. But it is perfectly possible for some of its mcmlxu’s who truly under- 
stand the implications of pure ahimsa and obstu’vc it as the law of their life, 
to lead a successful Satyagraha movement. This truth has even been demon- 
strated so far by the Congress.” 

An ‘^Anti-Fascist” demonstration was staged in CaliMiUa, w'hon at a meeting 
held under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Branch of the League of Jiadical 
Congressmen, a call was made to all democratic elenjrnts in the country to rally 
to the support of Britain in her fight against Fascisni. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Ohaupaihi, Bombay, criticized 
the British Government’s attitude ' towards India and said that the Viceregal 
declaration had clarified the issues in as ranch as the stalemate had ended. Now 
it only remained for the Coiigiess to go its way and they had to consider how 
best they could all pull together. 

]\Ir. B. G. Kher, ex-Premicr of Bombay, addressed a luihlic meeting in Bombay, 
in pursuance of the resolution of the Congress Working Cummitteo, calling upon 
the _ Congress Commitlees to condemn at piddic meeting s the attitude of the 
British Government towards the legitimate demands and as]drations of India. 

2nd. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem I.eague (in Bombay) 
adopted three resolutions on the Viceroy’s statement and " cognate matters. 
The fiist resolution said that the Committee considered that the Viceregal 
statement and Mr. Amery’s clarification conslilnlcd a eonsideiablc pronrcpsive 
advance towards the view-point taken up by the All-Iiulia MoslcnrLcague 
regarding the problem of the future eon siitii lion of India. The Committee 
recorded its satisfaction that “His Majesty’s Government have, on the 
whole, practically met the demand of the Moslem League for a clear 
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assurance that no future constitution, interim or final, will be adopted by the 
British Government without the IMoslem League’s approval and consent.” 

The second resolution asserted that certain observations contained in the 
Viceroy’s declaration and Mr. Amery’s speech, rejrardin.£^ unity of natural life in 
India were non-existent and “historically inaccurate and self-contradictory.” The 
resolution reiterated the i\Ioslcm League’s faith in the Pakistan scheme adopted 
at the Lahore session of the Moslem League. 

The Working Committee also passed a resolution appointing a committee to 
examine the cases of those members of the Council of the All-Tiulia Moslem 
League who joined the War Committees in contravention of the League 
resolution and take such disciplinary action as it may consider appropriate. 

The Working Committee of the League com-ludcd "its three day session after 
passing a resolution permitting such rdoslems who thou;iht liicy coiiKl servo 
any useful purpose by merely associating themselves with war committees 
to do so. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, good progress was made with the Bengal 
Co-operative Credit Societies Bill 1940, when clauses 9 to 30 inclusive were passed. 

Srd. In the Bengal Council. eomsIdeiMhle progress was made with the consideration 
of the Cb-orerativo Societies Bill, when nearly 20 clauses were passed. 

In the Bengal Assembly, practically the entire sitting was devoted to the 
Damodar-Hooglily-Howrah llusliing scheme. 

Mr. M. N. iloy, speaking at a ])nblic meeting at Dehra Dun observed : 'Tf 
we do not feel it to be our duty to help the British people in their fight against 
foreign Fascism and the intrigues of tlie friends of Fascism at home, we^ talk 
of freedom in vain.” 

4lh. Sir Sikandcr Eyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab in an interview at Lahore, 
expressed satisfaction with all the_ decisions of the I..eague, and said that while 
the League was seeing a clarification of certain points there was an opportunity 
for others (meaning the Congress) to seek further elucidation. The Premier, 
however, could not say whether there would be further talks between H. E. the 
Viceroy and the Congress. Keplying to the question whether Khaksar prisoners 
would be released in view of the withdrawal of the ban on their organization, 
Sir Sikander said that the cases of those Khaksars who had not been 
convicted of violence would be examined. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister 
for Local Self-Government, moved the reference of the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill (1910) to a Select Committee. 

5th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, issued a statement, in which 
he said he asked Sardar Sampuran Singh, Leader of the Congress party in the 
Punjab Assembly, to “fully clarify the situation” regarding certain incidents at 
a dinner at Patiala. r , ^ 

In the Bengal Council, consideration of the Co-operative Societies Bill 
was resumed,— whether the auditing of accounts of Co-operative Societies should 
be independent of the control of the Eegistrar or not was discussed. 

eth. In the Bengal Legislative Council, practically the entire sitting was devoted 
to further consideration of Mr. Lalit Chandra Das’s resolution urging the 
establishment of a ship-building industry in the province. The resolution was 
carried without a division. 

In the Bengal Assembly, not less than 20 private members’ Bills were 
disposed of without much discussion. 

7th. Mr. C. Eajagopalachari, asked in Madras, as to what he thought of Mr, 
Amery’s ‘No’ to a question in the House of Commons whether he would not 
consider a new approach to the Indian problem, said : “I have nothing special 
to say about it. There are many ‘noes’ in history that have been made into 
‘yeses’. The present war is itself a vast and tragic commentary on this truth. 
If thirty crores say ‘yes’, one man’s ‘no’ will be soon forgotten”. 

The annual general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
commenced at the Indian Association Hall under the presidentship of Sir 
Manmathanath Mukherji. 

A meeting of the Council of the XJ. P. Provincial Congress Committee was 
held at 'Anand Bhawan’, Allahabad. 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi replying to an open letter addressed to him by the Bengal 
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Premier, said : ‘If the cases of injasLices quoted by him (Mr, Fazlul HufA 
are on a par with the Biswa case, his iiiilielmont siuj^uhuiy 
In response to His Maiesty the Kinj; Emperor’s call, Calcutta in common 
with the rest of the British Em))ire observed the day as a day of National 
Prayer, when Christians, Hindus. Moslems, Jews, Armenians, Parsis, Jains and 
other communities all united in prayer for the suci‘ess of the British aims. 

Mahatma Gandhi declared in a note in the Harijan : “If this con lla<>-ra lion 
is to be put out through non-violent efforts, it will bo dune only by India, 


9th. Mr, C. Pajagopalachari, in opening the City Fourth Circle Political 
Conference (Madras) declared that it was not wise or just or even practicable to 
govern a huge nation against its own will and with the solo aid of tliose that 
opposed the national organization on the other hand, the representatives of the 
Congress with their desire for adjustment and accommoilation, would have 
shouldered the responsibility of running the administration and prosecuted the 
war well, at least so far as it alfceted India, \ 

H. E. M, Louis Bonan, Governor of French India, informed the Press from 
Pondicherry that “the French Indian Colonial Government rallies round 
General de Gaulle's Government of the Free French Nation and dcnoim^^na 
Marshal Petain’s Government.” icnountes 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, discussion on the Calcufta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill was resumed ; it was practically con lined to the members 
opposing it, 

The first meeting of the Kerala Provincial Congress Working Committee was 
held at the residence or Mr. H. Manjunatha Kao (Calicut). 

At a special meeting of the Bombay Provincial Oongres^s Committee a 
resolution endorsing the declaration of the Congress Working Committee on the 
Viceregal pronouncement and assuring the OongTcss High Command of its 
preparedness to “join the struggle” was adopted unanimously. 

Maulaua A. K. Azad, rei»lying to an address presentod to him on behalf of 
the^ Allahabad University Union, said : “As far as the ordinary normal 
political routine of the country goes, you, as students, arc not concerned with 
it and must devote your time to studies. But there are abjiormal times in 
the political life of a country when it is a matter of life aiul death and of 
self-respect. In such times, you have to answer the call of the country. That 
day for India has come.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the Allahabad Students, said that the time 
of testing had come. This would be a hard test, and if the University had not 
prepared them for it, then their education and the whole system of education 
was defective, 

Sardar Patel in the course of a speech at Ahmcdabad observed that the decla- 
rations made on behalf of the British Government constitutcil an attack on <hn 
very existence of the Congress. ^ 


loth. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a four-day debate, the House 
rejected by 127 votes to 88 the Congress party’s proposal to circulate the 
Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill for public opinion. As proposed by the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister-in Charge of the Dcijartment of Local Self- 
Government, the Bill was referred to a Select Committee, the voting in the casfi 
being 127 for the motion and 82 against it. 

The trial began at Alipore, of the case in which Sj, Subhas Cliandra Bosg was 
prosecuted under the Defence of India Rules in connexion with two snceches 
alleged to have been delivered by him at Ballygunjo and Bellmghata. 

llth.^ H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow, broadcasting from Viceregal Lodge 

voluntary women workers to bo 
called the Women’s Voluntary Service. ^ 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was prosecuted before the Additional Chief Presideno'? 
Magistrate, Calcutta under the Defence of India Rules in eonnoxion r^th a 
speech alleged to have been delivered at Mahomedally Park, Calcutta on A iril 
11 and an article appearing m the Forward Bloc of May 18. ““ li*’’^** 

The finding of the Court of Inquiry— conducted by Mr. Jiistiee Weston^nfA 

to “““ 
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authorized Dr. Moonje to officiate as the Working President of the Sabha during 
nis illness and to convene an urgent meeting of the Working Committee. 

Gandhi accompanied by Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Dr. Sved 
Mahmud arrived in Bombay for Congress meetings and had informal discussions 
with Maulana Azad, Sardar Patel, Pandit Nehru and other members of 
the Congress Working Committee. 

Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Shops and Establishments 
j3i 11 which sought to regulate the hours of work and payment of wages of persons 
employed in shops and other establishments and to provide holidays and other 
amenities, w^as passed. ^ 

In the Bengal Legislative Council the consideration of the Co-operative 
Societies Bill reached the concluding stage when all the amendments to the 139 
clauses of the Bill were disposed of, 

Mr, M.^ N. Boy in his letter to the United Provinces Congress Committee which 
took disciplinary action against him, asserted that the charges auainst him were 
unfounded. He further observed : ‘ I beseech you to diseipline^your intolerance 
which is converting the Congress into a stagnant po:)l of uncritical conformism 
and blind obedience. These are not the assets for a really powerful political 
organization of the people. I have done nothing other than to combat those 
dangerous tendencies.” 

13th. The Congress Working Committee met at Birla House, Bombay, Maulana 
A. K. Azad presided. Mahatma Clandhi was present at the meeting. *The sitting 
lasted six hours. It was undersood that Mahatma Gandhi made a long statemenl 
on the political situation. 

A Press Note fi ora Simla explained that Vice-Admiral N. Fitz Herbert, Flag 
officer commanding the Boyal Navy would have by next year under his command 
the most powerful naval force that India had ever had for keeping watch on her 
immense coastline and vital major ports. 

Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad, the Liberal Leader, in a statement from Bombay 
expressed the view that the launching of Salyagraha by the Congress would 
create greater gulf between the various communities and retard the object of 
creating a powerful and united India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, an account of the financial position bt the 
Government of Bengal was given by Sir. H. S. Sulirawardy, Finance Minister, 
during a debate on a resolution moved by Mr. Nur Ahmed. 

At a meeting of the members of the Bihar Legislature convened by the 
Congress Legislative Party at Patna, a resolution rejecting the proposals contained 
in the statements and declarations made by the Viceroy and the Secrelaty of 
State for India and condemning the attitude of the Biitish Government, was 
passed. 

14th. The Congress 'Working Committee had another three-hour discussion on 
the political sitiration. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, moved a resolution rejecting the 
Viceroy’s ofier at a meeting of the members of the Bombay Assembly. The Moslem 
Leagim, the Independent Labour Party and the Protjress Party did not participate. 
Mr. Kher said that hopes were entertained that the spirit of co-operation and 
goodwill between Britain and India, which had been so carefully fostered and 
built up during 2^ years of Congress administration would be valued and 
continued by the British Government but it was now obvious that it had dis- 
appeared due entirely to the unsympathetic attitude of the “bureaucracy.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta moved an amendment to the resolution, and said that 
while he was in full agreement with the resolution and in the condemnation of 
the British Government’s offer, he asserted that it was due to the vacillating 
policy of the Congress that the minority question had assumed such an inflated 
importance. The resolution was passed as also another protesting against the 
suppression of the legislature. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijav, under the caption “Economic 
Ruin in Sind” : “It is as much the duty of the Congress as of the 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha to deal with the situation in the right 
spirit. The Government of Bind will be judged by the manner in which they 
handled the situation.” 

Mr, J. Aitken, President of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, in his address 
at the eighth general meeting of that oi^anization at Cawnpore, said : “An 
industry vital to the United Provinces and Behar has been brought to its knees 
4 
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and a large section of it is still by no means free of the risk of bankruptcy, and 
I think you will agree that this warrants drastic measures.’’ 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in a note in the Harijan, “I am being innundated 
with letters complaining that by giving my definition of Ahimsa before Poona 
Congressmen, who saw me recently at Wardha. I have seriously circumscribed 
the scope of ahimsa.’’ He adds : “These friends forget that my remarks were 
confined to Congress ahimsa only. Personally, I would not kill insects, scorpions 
or even snakes. Nor would I under any circumstances take meat. But I may not 
impose the creed of such ahimsa on the Congress.” 

Opening the proceedings of the All-India Congress Committee meeting in 
Bombay, Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, Congress President, announced that 
Mahatma Gandhi had once again agreed to take up the active leadership of the 
Indian National Congress, 

The resolution on the political situation — passed by the Congress Working 
Committee and placed before the All-India Congress Committee for the latter’s 
consideration— endorsed the resolutions passed by the Congress Working 
Committee at Wardha.— “The Congress”, the resolution said, “is pledged under 
Mr. Gandhi’s leadership to non-violence for the vindication of India’s freedom. 
At this grave crisis in the movement for national freedom, the A. I. 0. C. 
requests him to guide the Congress in the action that should be taken.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the A. I. C. 0. said : “there is no question of 
mass civil disobedience. There may be— I am still not sure— individual civil 
disobedience. I am still searching for some thijig. So far, I have not been 
able to find anything.” 

Maulana Abul Ealam Azad after reviewing developments since the Poona 
session of the A. I. 0. 0. said : “The ofier that Britain has made through the 
Viceroy is not even worth looking at.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, noting President of the Hindu Mahaaabha, sent a letter 
to the Viceroy seeking an interview to exj'lain the attitude of the Hindu 
Mahasabha in regard to the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

16th. The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session in Bombay after 
passing the Congress Working Committee’s resolution on the political situation. — 
All the amendments which demanded the immediate launching of mass civil 
disobedience were rejected by overwhelming majorities, not more than five 
voting in favour of any of them. Mahatma Gandhi, who addressed the 
meeting, remarked that the resolution was “a peat step towards Swaraj”. 
He said that he was unable to define Swaraj, but that the basis of Swaraj 
was the right of free speech and civil liberty for every one. These two 
were the ‘root’ of Swaraj and the “foundation” of Swaraj. Eeferring to the 
demand of certain members for mass civil disobedience, I\Iahatma Gandhi 
said : I know when to start mass civil disobedience and I would ask 
you to leave the matter in my hands.” The country, he said, was 
not in a position to launch such a movement. 

Dr, B. S. Moonje, acting President of the Hindu ]\Ialiasal)ha, had an interview 
with H. E. the Viceroy at Simla. It was understood, Dr, Moonje placed before 
the Viceroy the Hindu Mahasabha’s position, laying special stress on the points 
made in the statement issued by the Mahasabha President. 

17th, It was understood that Mahatma Gandhi drafted a long letter to the Viceroy 
enclosing the A. I. 0. 0. resolution on the political situation and seeking an 
interview with His Excellency. 

The Muslim League’s demands were strongly denounced at a public meeting 
(at Simla) of Hindus and Sikhs, with Eaja Sir Daljit Singh in the chair. 

18th. The Congress Working Committee concluded its session in Bonabay after 
passing the ^ following resolution : ‘Tn view of the resolution just passed by 
the All-India ^ Congress Committee, the Working Committee calls upon all 
Congress organizations to stop all civil disobedience, individual or other, pending 
definite instructions from Mahatma Gandhi. He regards this suspension as 
indispensable for his forthcoming interview with His Excellency the Viceroy 
and as a test of discipline of registered and unregistered Congressmen and all 
Congr^B-minded men and women, and also as a short course of obedience 
h law pefore recourse to civil disobedience, should it become necessary.” 

B, S. Moonje, Acting President of the Hindu Mahasabha in a statement, 
ma : “The Congress resolution is an enigma.” 
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19th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview driven in Bombay to a London newspaper, 
gave a special _ message to the British people. Eeplying to the charge of 
apparent inconsistency between his preT^ioiis declarations and his present 
attitude, Gaudhiji^ said : “I thought that I Lfid clearly and sufficiently 

explained my position in my speeches in anticipation cf the change of 

inconsistency. If there is^ any inconsistency it is due to the ever changing 
and, in this particular instance, changed circumstances. My sympathy is not 
only the same as I exp*ressed in Simla on the declaration of war, but it has 
giown deeper because the imaginary has become so vividly real. In Simla, 
almost a year ago, I had expressed my grief over what might befall 
Britain. Today the dreaded thing* has happened and is still going on. 
Freedom of speech and corresponding action is the breath of democratic 
life. Freedom of propagating non-violence as a substitute for war is most 
relevant when indecent savagery is being perpetrated by the warring 

nations." 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, 1940 
was passed and the Bengal Water Hyacinth (Amendment) Bill, 1940 was taken 
into consideration. 

Lord Beavei brook, Minister for Aircraft Production, sent a telegram to H. E. 
the Governor of the IT. P. expressing his gratitude at the magnificent gift of 
Es. 16 lakhs from the United Provinces for the purchase of aircratt. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin replying to a question in the Bengal Assembly, said : 
“Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose is being detained not under an order of the 
Government of India, but under an order of the Government of Bengal, who 
do not contemplate withdrawal of the same.” 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi in a statement issued to the Press from Wardha said : 

. “Assuming that the interview is granted, I do not go to hold a pistol at the 
Viceroy's head if the contemplated civil disobedience is to be taken as such. 
But I go, as I explained in my speech before the All-India Congress Committee, 
in order to make sure I am right in the inferences I have drawn from the acts 
of Government commencing from the declarations of H. E. the Viceroy. If 
the premises on which the Congress is built are wrong, there is no case for 
civil disobedience.” 

Mr. M. N. Eoy, commenting on the A. I. 0. 0. resolution, said : *Tt 
will only please Berlin and Rome. It is beyond mortal understanding. Low 
moral support for Britain and professed abhorrence for Fascism arc reconciled 
with anti-war propaganda. The object of this propaganda is obviously to prevent 
India’s i^articipation in the war.” 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, presiding over the annual Muslim Youth 
Conference in Madras, said : “My advice to young Muslims is that you should 
forget your religious differences, attempt to have one common platform and come 
under the Muslim League, which is the only organization of the countiy.” 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, Congress Secretary, issued a circular from Bombay, 
stating : “There should be no ‘all provincial day^ or processions or hartal. In 
no case must the explanation of the resolutions made an occasion to develop into 
anti-recruitment and anti-war contribution propaganda.” 

2l8t. An emergency meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha was held in Bombay, to consider the Viceroy’s proposals in the 
light of the latest interview between the Viceroy and Dr. B. S. Moonje. The 
meeting was expected to give the Mahasabha’s final reply to the viceroy's 
proposals for the expansion of the Executive Council and the constitution of a 
War Advisory Committee. 

22nd. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, addressing a meeting of about 500 Bengal 
Congress workers at the B. P. C. 0. office in Calcutta, described the policy 
of the Congress and explained the implications of the resolution passed by the 
A. I. 0. C. at its meeting in Bombay. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha (in Bombay) 
adopted a resolution offering the Mahasabha’s co-operation with the 
Government in its war effort on “honourable terms of equity and justice.” 
The Mahasabha urged the Viceroy to make a definite declaration that the 
Government had not approved or accepted the Moslem League’s scheme of 
partitioning India and claims “in view of the reported understanding between 
the Viceroy and the League” representation of six seats on the expanded 
Executive Council on the population basis. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, said that he was the sole 
authority on Satyagraha. 

23rd. Four persons were killed and twenty-sis iniured, when the police opened fire 
on a riotous mob following a communal disturbance at Kulti (Assansol). 

At a conference in Calcutta, the Congress workers of different shades of opinion 
explained the various difficulties which they were experiencing in the course of 
Congress work, to the Congress President. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement observed : “I shall strain every nerve to 
avoid a civil disobedience struggle. But it would be wrong for Congressmen to 
sleep while an effort of peace is being made. I hope no Congressman will think 
that because I have undertaken command of the struggle, if it comes, the 
spinning and Khadi conditions are waived.” 

24th. H. E. M. Louis Bonoin, Governor of French India, in contradicting a 
news agency report from Chandernagore stated : “It is absolutely inexact 
that my decision to range myself on the side of the National Committee 
of General de Gaulle has been taken in conformity witli instructionB from 
the Vichy Government. Simple commonsenso indicates it siilficiently. “That 
which has given rise to a confusion, which 1 believe to be involuntary, 
is that in the declaration read before elected representatives, notables and officials, 

I said that till the day of my decision our relations with neighbouring autho- 
rities — meaning the British India Government— had not ceased to be amicable, and 
that I had received in this matter the approval of the Vichy Government.” 

Pandit Govind Ballabli Pant addressing a public meeting under the auspices 
of the Ldstrict Congress Committee, Naini Tal, declared : “It is a matter of 
immense gratification that Mahatma Gandhi has again assumed tlie leader- 
ship of the Congress.” He added that Mahatma Gandhi had asked them to 
wait and suspend all forms of civil disobedience till he had met the Viceroy. *As 
disciplined soldiers, they must faithfully carry out these instructions and, in the 
meantime, consolidate their forces. 

Pandit ’ Jawharlal Nehru addressed about 300 City Congress Workers at 
Allahabad. He explained to them the stand taken by the Ciongress and the 
political situation in the country in general. Pandit Nehru stressed the need 
for discipline and exhorted the workers to be prepared. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, a member of the Congress Working Committee, said at Karachi, 
“As the Congress is pledged to non-violence and Mahatma CJandhL is our general, 
we have to follow him on whatever path he guides us.” 

25th. The Committee of Inquiry consisting of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and Mr. M. 
H. B. Lethbridge appointed by the Government of Bengal to inquire into the 
incidents that took place on July 22 and July 24 at and in the neighbourhood of 
the Islamia College and other educational institutions of Calcutta, submitted its 
report. The report contained a narrative of facts, as far as the committee was able 
to ascertain them, concerning the incidents at the Islamia College on July 22 and 
at the Calcutta Madrassa and the Presidency College on July 24. It also con- 
tained the Committee’s remarks on the evidence that was tendered before it. 

Mahatma Gandhi accomijanied by Mr. Blahadev Desai and Mr. Pyarelal, left 
for Simla to meet the Viceroy. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, President and Lala Hariram Seth, Secretary of the Hindu 
Saugathan Committee returned to Lucknow after attending the Hindu Mahasabha 
Working Committee meeting at Bombay. 

“The Hindu Sabha stands for responsive co-operation”, said Lala Hariram Seth, 
interviewed by the Press. There was genuine desire and complete unanimity 
among the members of the Working Committee, to stand by Britain in her hour 
of trial. The Mahatma really meant co-operation and had not made impossible 
demands. As a matter of fact these were far below their legitimate due. He 
hoped that the British Government would rise to the occasion and not neglect 
the Hindus. 

Mr, L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech in London 
expressed regret that the leaders of the Indian National Congress had rejected 
the Viceroy’s offer. Mr, Amery said : “I fully recognize the sincerity of Mr. 
Gandhi’s pacifist convictions. The practical question is : “How is he to 
reconcile his demand on his own behalf ^ and on behalf of the Congress for 
freedom to voice this conviction with his own statement, which I sincerely 
welcome, that he does not want to embarrass the Government in its conduct 
of the war.” 
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H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala (at Simla) made an api^cal to the Sikh 
community to unite and maintain their martial traditions by actively supporting 
Britain. 

The Pakistan delegation of the Moslem League arrived at Arrah and addressed 
a meeting of Moslems in the evening. Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail, president, 
provincial Moslem League, presided. 

26th. Mr. 0. Eajagopalachari. commenting on ISlw Amery’s speech (in Madras) 
declared : “I am convinced that the Becretury of Btate for India has at a 
critical moment done the greatest disservice io his country by advising the 
rejection of the offer that the All-India Congress Comm ii tec made at l^oona. 

The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee circular! sc* I all subordinate 
Congress Committees in the province to celebrate CTandhiji^s 72nd. birthday on 
October 2. 

27tb. The interview between Mahatma Gandhi and H. E. the Viceroy took ]‘lace 
at Simla. The interview began at 2-D P. M. and ended at 0-lD. Gandhiji 
decided to stay on at Simla for a few days. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru adilressing a students’ meeting at Lucknow asked 
the students to have before their minds’ eye an image * of India as they 
wanted her to be and then strive their ntmost to achieve that ideal. 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, in a message from New 
Delhi in connexion with Gandhi Jayand, said : ‘‘hhe best way to celebrate the 
Gandhi Jayanti and do honour to our leader is to help in the life-giving 
activity he has devised to fill the empty stomachs of millions of our starving 
countrymen ” He added, *‘Ey purchasing Khadi, we shnll r.ofc only help our 
poor, but gladden the lieart of him whose whole life is dedicated to the service 
of the poor, the lowly and the down -trodden.” 

The General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress (in Bombay) 
discussed a draft resolution which uoiild satisfy the difierent shades of opinion 
with regard to the political situation. 

2Stli. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League passed a resolution 
in New Delhi, regretting that they were unable to accept the offer of the Viceroy. 
The resolution stated alia : ‘‘The Working Committee of the All-India 

Moslem League at their meeting at Bombay on September 2 last, after consider- 
ing the letter of His Excellency the Viceroy, dated August 14 last and addressed 
to the President, containing a specific offer in regard to the proposed expansion 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council and the establishment of a War 
Advisory Council, requested His Excellency to reconsider the matter and 
authorized the President to seek further information and clarification, particularly 
on the points set out in the resolutions before the Committee could deal 
with the offer. 

29th. Mr, M. A. Jinnah released to the Press the correspondence that passed 
between him and His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League unanimously passed its Working 
Committee’s resolution rejecting the Viceroy’s offer. Mr. Jinnah, in a speech to the 
Council on his negotiations with the Viceroy, described His Excellency’s offer as 
follows : “Two seats on the Governor-General’s Executive Council will be allotted to 
the nominees of the Moslem League out of a number we do not know yet.” He 
had urged that should any party now refusing to co-operate later decide to accent 
the Viceroy’s offer, its nominees should be allowed to join the Council only m 
agreement with the parties already represented. If the Congress came in, 
Moslem representation should be equal to that of the Hindus ; otherwise they 
(Moslems) should have the majority of the additional seats as “in that case the 
main burden and responsibilities will be borne by Moslems.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, in a statement to the Press from New Delhi, said : 
“My attention has been invited to a statement in the Press to the effect that I 
stated at the meeting of the Working Committee of the Moslem League that I 
was the originator of the Pakistan scheme, and that the only difference lay in 
the way in which it had been presented to the public* This statement is 
incorrect, unwarranted and mischievous.” 

Dr. Paranipye, President of the National Liberal Federation said (from 
Poona) : “It is rather unfortunate that the Working Committee of the Moslem 
League took such a decision.” 

80th. H. E. the Viceroy wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi, summarizing the 
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position as it emerged after the interview which the Viceroy granted to Gandhiji 
at Simla. Ho said : “It would clearly not be possible, in the interests of India 
herself, more particularly at this critical juncture in the war, to acquiesce in 
interference with the war effort which would be involved in freedom of speech 
so wide as that for which you have asked.” The Viceroy made it clear in his 
letter that the action suggested by Mahatma Gandhi would certainly amount 
not only to the inhibition of India’s war elfort but to the embarrassment 
of Great Britain in the prosecution of the war which the Goiigress said it 
was anxious to avoid. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who left Simla, replied : ‘'It is unfortunate that we have 
not been able to arrive at an agreement on the single issue of freedom of 
speech. But I shall hug the hope that it will bo possible for the Government 
to work out their policy in the spirit of the Congress ])osition.” He also declared 
that the Congress still desired to refrain from embarrassing the British 
Government but it was impossible for the Congress to make a fetish of such 
policy by denying its creed. He added : “If the Congress has to die it should 
do so in the act of proclaiming its faith.” 


October 1940 


The meeting of H. E. the Viceroy and hTahatma Gandhi at Simla 

though infructuous caused a good deal of sensation in Indian political 

circles. The next item of interest was the meeting of tlie Eastern 

Group Conference in New Delhi, which was presided over by the 

Viceroy ; a message of goodwill was sent by the Prime Minister. 

The Moslem League rejected the Viceroy's offer to fill two seats 
in his enlarged Council from among members nominated by it. In 
rejecting the offer the League made it clear that it stood for co- 
operation in India’s war effort. 

After an interview with Mahatma Gandhi the Viceroy found it 
not possible to acquiesce in interference with the war effort of the 
Idnd proposed by Gandhiji, who asked for permission for all who so 
wished to write and speak against participation in war in general or 
in this war in particular. Gandhiji issued a detailed statement on 
his interview with the Viceroy and the reasons for the breakdown of 
the talks. While paying a tribute to the Viceroy for the courtesy 
and patient attention shown to him he conferred that, inspite of his 

clear presentation of the Indian case, the Viceroy “would not be 

drawn into a discussion.’* He described how he showed the unten- 
ability of the British view that lack of communal agreement barred 

the way to freedom. He added : “There is a certain cold reserve 

about the British official world, which gives them their strengh and 
isolation for surroundings and facts. I suppose that is what is meant 
by the steel-frame.” Concluding, Gandhiji pointed out that “the 
immediate issue is the right to exist, which broadly put, means free 
speech. This the Congress wants not merely for itself but for all.” 

The serious illness of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore caused concern 
in every part of the country. 

The Goyepment ban on the Goodwill Mission to Waziristan was 
strongly criticized by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai and Mr. Asaf Ali, members 
of the Mission, in the course of a statement issued from Peshawar. 

Dr. B. S, Moonje made a plea in the course of a statement that 
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the Congress should seek an ally in the Hindu Mahasabha in dealing 
with the Muslim League’s claims. 

The OoDgress Working Committee met at Wardha. It passed a 
resolution stating that the action of the Government in refusing 
permission to the Goodwill Mission to proceed to 'W'azirisfcan and 
even banning a visit to Bannu, “confirms the impression that the 
British authorities are not desirous of encouraging or permitting the 
development of friendly relations between the people of India and the 
trans-border people.” 

The Hindu League Executive decided on a Anti -Pakistan front. 
Mr. Amery, the President, was authorized to seek the co-operation 
of other political organizations in this behalf. 

A Goodwill Mission from Thailand Siam) toured Northern and 
Western India and arrived in Calcutta. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly and former member of the Congress Working 
Committee, was removed by the Congress Working Committee 
from the Bengal Congress Assembly Party and called on to give up 
his seat in that Assembly, the ground of disobedience to Congress 
orders. 

In accordance with the Congress "Working Committee’s resolution, 
Mahatma Gandhi took upon himself the responsibility of starting 
“Selective Civil disobedience”. At his direction Mr. Vinoba Bbave 
made speeches explaining why Congress was opposed to India’s parti- 
cipation in the war. 

The Provincial Congress Committees were asked, according to a 
circular intimating the desire of Mahatma Gandhi, to push on the 
constructive programme of the Congress with vigour and enthusiasm. 
“There is a close and organic connextion between the constructive 
programme and the civil disobedience movement.” 

Mr. Vinoba Bhave was arrested under the Defence of India Rules 
when he was preparing to make his fifth speech and was sentenced 
to three months’ simple imprisonment. 

H. E. the Viceroy opened the Eastern Group Conference which 
discussed the part that the Eastern Countries of the British Empire 
could take in developing war industries for the common effort. 

1st. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in a press interview in Calcutta, on the meeting 
between Bis Excellency the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi, said : “I admit 
that the outcome of the Simla meeting is not contrary to expectations.” 
The Congress President added, “The very presence of the British Government 
in India indicates one reality from whatever angle we see the denial of free 
will of India. Naturally, therefore, we cannot expect her to tolerate the free 
expression of our decision about the war, even if it be of a purely non-violent 
nature.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to a question by a United Press representative 
prior to his departure for Wardba from New Delhi, said : ‘The next step is 
likely to be taken at Wardha, when the Working Committee meets. If ray 
countrymen are determined to win Swaraj, I am confident Swaraj would touch 
our feet within the shortest possible time. My message to my countrymen, at 
this juncture, is only this that they should strengthen the hands of their General 
and establish unity in the country at all cost.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, addressing a gathering of ryots at Nuh (Gurgaon 
district) said that Mahatma Gandhi was among the first Indians to denounce 
Hitler’s acts of aggression and to declare that his sympathy lay entirely on the 
side of Britain in this war. Since that declaration was made the Congress had 
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been changing its position from time to time until at last the Mahatma had 
formulated his demand for freedom to carry on propaganda against participation 
in the war. 

The All-India Radio's War Work was reviewed and a scheme of programme 
planning considered at a conference of Station Directors which began in Delhi 
under the chairmanship of Mr. A. S. Bokhari, Controller of Broadcasting. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Nagpur saying ; “Your telling me 
this or that mattered little. The attempt was worth making. I had told you 
that even if I did not get what I wanted from the Viceroy I would bring from 
Simla added strength for myself. Who knows that to have added strength is not 
better than weak success ? But my wisdom will be tested by the manner in 
which I use the strength.” 

A Press Note from Simla stated that the skill and bearing of the units of the 
Royal Indian Army Service Corps in France, during the days leading up to the 
great evacuation, were warmly described in reports which reached the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Sir S. Eadha Kiishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu University 
opening the building of the Brahmachari Vadi at Ahmeclai)ad, declared : “Insteaci 
of civilizing the barbarian, the modern system of education l3arbarised the 
civilised man,’* 


3rd. A charge under the Defence of India Rules was framed against vSj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, who was prosecuted on a charge of having committed prejudicial 
acts by delivering a speech in Hindi on Anril 11 last and also by writing an 
article en tided the “Day of '.Reckoning” which appeared in the forward Bloc 
of May IS of which he was the editor. 

According to a statement issued by the Bombay Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
Blr. Savarkar, in his latest letter, thanked His Excellency the Viceroy for 
rejecting some of the demands of the Moslem League. Mr. Savarkar added 
that the turning down of demands removed misgivings in the mind of the Hindu 
public raised by the League resolutions. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement from Wardhaganj : “It is my 
firm conviction that British statesmen have failed to do the right thing when it 
was easy to do it If India is wholly in favour of participation in the war they 
could have easily disregarded any hostile propaganda. But determination to gag 
free expression of opinion provided it was not in the least painted with violence 
shatters Britain's claim that India's participation is voluntary. Had the Congress 
proposal been accepted, such and as Britain would have got fi-om India would 
have been an asset of inestimable value, d'he non-violent party would have 
played an effective part for honourable peace when the proper time for it was in 
sight as it must be some day.” 

Mr. H. A. Barues, Political Agent, Zoab District. Baluchistan, was shot dead 
by a tribesman. 


Sth. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wardha and stated inter alia • 
“Before I do so, I think it is necessary to say a few words reo-arding Lord’ 
Linlithgow. He is straight in his talk and deliberate and economical in his 
language. He is never equivocal nor leaves you in doubt as to his meaning 
He conveys the most unpalatable decisions with a calmness and courtesy which 
for the moment make you think that yon have heard no harsh or hard decision 
He listens to your argument with a ])atience and attention I have never known 
in any other Viceroy or high functionary. He is never rnmed or discourteous 
With all this, however, he is not to be easily moved from his position Hp 

meets you with his decision already made on the matter under discussion' Hp 
takes care not to let yon think that it is so. But there is no doubt that hia 
decision is unchangeable.” ^ 

At^ meeting at Masnlipatam. Die Executive Committee of the Andhra 
Provincial Congrtss Committee adopted a resolution 'fully supportine: Mahn/ma 
Gandhi : “The Committee pledges the full support of Andhradesa to anv 
measures that lUahatmaji. as leader of the Indian National Congress 
prescribe to meet the situation created by the apparent failure of the Gandhi-l 
Viceroy negotiations which, in their opinion, have added immensely to the 
strength of the Congress and its General.” ^ 

6th. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the Liberal Leader, presiding over a public meeting 
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in Bombay declared : HYhatever may be our grievances against Britain, it is 
clearly the duty of every Indian now to support her to win this war,” 
Sir Cawsjee Jehangir, in his speech, asked the audience to visualize the fate of 
India under the Nazis. It might be argued (he added) that if England won the 
war there might not be much difference in the condition of India. But if 
Hitler won the .war, it was the opinion of all the clearest thinkers in this 
country, that India would be used for the utilitarian purposes of Germany 
and IMj and there would be an end to civil liberties and aspirations of India. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, in the course of a speech at Coimbatore, said that the 
attitude that the Congress had been compelled to take was intellectually sound, 
honest and unanswerable, 

7th. Mr. S. Srinivas Iyengar, a former President of the Indian National 

Congress, presiding over a meeting at Alundar, Madras, said : ‘‘The Gospel of 
non-violence is good for a Sanyasi, a man who has renounced the world and 
who finds happiness in surrender. But this will not do for one who wants to 
live an active life, much less for a nation.” Continuing Mr. Iyengar said : “This 
is a gospel of cowardice. If some brave men can be non-violent, many more 
people who are cowards can take shelter under it. To accept this creed 
is not patriotism. It is a direct invitation to other countries to invade India 
and plunder the country as happened formerly.” 

Mr. M. N. Eoy said at Dehra Dnn, “To enable India to make the fullest 
contribution to the triumph of democratic and progressive forces, her war efforts ‘ 
must be democratized.” 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras presiding over a public meeting 
in Madras, said : ‘This is a war for democrary. This is a war to see that we 
have a right to live in future as a civilized nation whether in India or in 
Britain. This is a war which is fought by the common people as well as the 
ruling classes and this is a war in which everyman, woman and child can help 
to win, whether here or in other parts of the Empire.*' 

Master Ajit Singh, General Secretary of the Shiromani Akali Dal, in the 
course of his presidential address at the Akali Political Conference, Lahore, 
said : “The only way open to the Congress to win the hearts of the Sikhs is 
to make a clear and unequivocal declaration accepting their demands.” 

8th» Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Gorakhpur, said : 
“The war has made it clear that smaller nations could not exist as separate 
entities.” He added that it was difficult even for greater nations to claim 
separate existence or to command wide empires. One had to think of federations 
of nations. 

A Press Statement from Simla observed ; ‘Tndia is now in a position to 
provide her own military requirements in the way of ammunition, light armament 
and other equipment. India, it is understood, is also preparing for the day 
when she will be able to supply enormous quotas of these items to the Allied 
forces overseas.” 

Dewan Bahadur R. Srinivasan, in a statement to the Press from Madras 
declared ; “Mr, Gandhi and the Congress have done more harm than good in 
their treatment of the Scheduled classes. 

Mr. C. Eajagopalachari, addressing a meeting of the residents of Halls 
Garden, Royapettah, Madras, dwelt at length on the work of Mahatma Gandhi 
for the uplift of the Harijans and observed that he would without exaggeration 
say that there was no truer, no greater friend and servant of the Harijans than 
Mahatma Gandhi. It was the duty of all lovers of India to help him. 

9th. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, informed the^ Press that 
the All-India Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee took disciplinary action 
against Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Assembly Party in 
Bengal, and expelled him from the party. 

Mr. L. S. Amery presided at the East India Association meeting at Caxton 
Hall when Lord Erskin read a paper on ‘‘Madras and the new constitution.” 

Lord Erskin e began by saying that it was certainly true that Madras was 
quite ready to receive a large measure of Self-Government inherent in the 
India Act of 1935 since the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had worked better in 
hladras than elsewhere. 

Mr. Vijayalaxml Pandit addressing a meeting ^ at Cawnpore, said : “Every 
woman in this country should be ready to take part in the struggle for freedom.” 

5 
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A resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Provincial Moslem 
League at Karachi, expressed the hope that the Hindu organizations in Sind 
would co-operate with the President of the Sind Provincial Moslem League in 
easing the communal situation. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sant Singh, Minister, Kapurthala State, in an 
interview at Lahore stated : “The whole of the Sikh Panth, from Prince to 
Peasant, is united today in a win-the-war effort.” 

10th. The Government of Madras, in reviewing the annual report for 1939 of 
civil hospitals and dispensaries of modern medicine, observed : “The Government 
learn with satisfaction that the use of hospitals by the sick has become more 
popular and that there is a greater tendency to take advantage of the most 
modern methods.” 

llth. The Congress Working Committee met at W^ardha at Seth Jamnalal 
Bajai’s Guest House. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad ])rcsided. Mahatma 
Gandhi who was invested with full powers by the Bombay meeting 

of the All-India Congress Committee, was present. Among others who attended 
were Sardar Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidii, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Mr, Q, 
Rajagopalachari, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Acharya Krii'jnlani, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Mr. Shankar Eao Deo, Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Seth Jamnalal Baiai 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Mr. Asaf Ali. 

Nearly a dozen air raid shelters were built in Bombay. Most of them were of 
the Anderson type. 

Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab, replying to an address of welcome 
at Amritsar, made the statement that those who refused to make any sacrifice 
for the liberty of mankind could not expect to share the fruits of that liberty. 

Dr. P. V. Naidn, President, Provincial Hindu Mahasabha (Madras) wrote : 
“The Twenty-second session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha will be held on 
December 27, 28, 29 (1940) at Madura, the most ancient and historic ci*;y of the 
Hindus in South India.” 

12th. At the resumed sitting of the Congress Wojking Committee at Wardha, the 
President stated ; “There can be no going back on the Bombay resolution ; the 
only question before us is what form the struggle should take ” 

The Working Committee of All-India Hindu League (in New Delhi) decided 
upon the creation of an anti-Pakistan front. Mr. M. S. Ancy, President of the 
League, vjrcsided. The meeting authorized its president, Mr. Aney, to invite the 
co-operation of the Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha, the National Liberal 
Federation, Sikh organizations and other bodies for joint deliberations to fight 
the Pakistan scheme. 

Mrs. ^ Yijaylaxmi Pandit left for Bulandshar in pursuance of the decision of 
the United Provinces Congress Committee to depute prominent Congress Leaders 
to tour important districts of the province. 

The Congress Working Committee issued the following resolution : “The 
Working Committee considered the report presented by Dr. Subbaroyan and Mr, 
R. K. L. Nand Keolyar upon the affairs of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee. In view of the circumstances reported, the Working Committee 
appoint (1) Mr. R. K. L. Nand Keolyar, (2) Mr. M. P. Govinda Menon, and 
(3) Mr. C. K. Govindan Nair, to take charge of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee and carry on the work in the province till further instructions were 
forthcoming. This committee of three shall exercise all the functions of the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on the report of Mr* 
Bhulabhai Desai and Mr. Asaf Ali relating to the Goodwill Mission to Waziris- 
tan and stated iriter alia : “The Committee are convinced that the policy so far 
followed by the Government of the frontier is wrong and harmful and has 
completely failed. The people of India will gladly develop friendly contacts with 
the transborder tribes and thus put and end to a conflict which is harmful 
to both. 

The Mysore Representative Assembly met in the Jagamohan Palace pavilion 
with Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan President, in the chair. 

IStli. The Congress Working 'Committee's three day session concluded at Wardha. 
The Committee approved Mahatma Gandhi’s plan for individual civil disobedience 
by a limited number of Satyagrahis chosen by him. The committee issued the 
following statement : “The Working Committee met at the instance of Mr 
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Gandhi and listened to the account of his talks with the Viceroy and the plan of 
campaign in so far as he has been able to envisage it. 

“The Working Committee approved of what he has done and repeated the 
instriictions given to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the A. I. C. C. 
at its last meeting in Bombay, that they would give him the fullest possible 
co-operation in all^ that he_ may require or expect them to do,” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “It is difficult for those who suffer 
at British hands to shed either their dislike of or a disinclination to help them. 
But the present is a real testing time for ahimsa which alone can throw light on 
our path.” 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Hindu League concluded its two-day 
session in New Delhi after passing several resolutions. The Committee differed 
from the opinion or the Congress Working Committee embodied in the resolution 
passed in Bombay, which had failed to take a realistic view of the situation and 
give a correct lead to the country at this critical hour. 

14th, The Federal Court in New Delhi heard arguments in one of a series of cases 
bearing on the Moneylenders’ Act, passed by a number of provincial 
legislatures. 

The Mysore Dniversity Convocation was held at the Jagamohan Palace, 
Mysore. H. H, Sri Jayachamaraja Vv'odiyar presided, 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, Mayor of Madras, presiding over the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Devakotta Baras wathi Vasagasalai at Devakotta, complimented the members 
of the Beading Boom on effectively putting a stop to animal sacrifices on festive 
occasions, and on their city cleaning campaign and other national welfare work 
for the last 15 years. 

The Punjab Provincial Moslem League at Lahore, formxilated a five year plan 
to enrol at least eight lakhs of members in the province. 

15th. Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh, ex-Premier of Sind, in the course of a Press 
interview at Karachi, that the joining of all Nationalist Moslem members of the 
Sind Assembly wiih the Congress Parly in the Legislature and the drawing up 
of a common programme to educate the masses so as to raise them politically 
and teach the province to give up its present communal ontlook, was the only 
way of saving Sind from drifting into the hands of rank commiinalists. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement from Bevagram, said : “This 
will be the last civil disobedience which I will conduct. Naturally I would want 
it to be as flawless as it can be.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 
Ootacamund, made a fervent appeal to all people to recognize that if the war was 
not won, the world would be very different from wbat they wished it to be. 

In response to the representation made by the Gujranwala District Congress 
Committee to the Working Committee of the A. 1. 0. G. to attend to the differ- 
ences between the Sikhs and the Congress in the Punjab, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
sent a letter to the General Secretary of the Gujranwala Committee, stating 
niter alia ; “Your resolution has my sympathy in so far as I regret any 
differences between the Congress and Sikhs. It is strange, however, that you 
address the Congress Committee to attend to these differences. They have done 
or said nothing to create any differences.” 

16th. A statement issued by the Executive Committee of the provincial League of 
Badical Congressmen (Bengal) said : “The action of the United Provinces 
Congress Committee in suspending Mr. M. N. Roy from membership of the 
Congress for one year is a negation of democracy.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru returned to Allahabad after attending the Working 
Committee meeting at Wardba. 

Mr. G. Y. S. Corea, Minister for Labour, Industries and Commerce, Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, who arrived in Madras from Trivandrum, interviewed by a Press 
representative, said : ‘ I go to Indo-Ceylon Conference fully convinced that the 
settlement of such differences as may have arisen could and would be solved, for 
T feel that the representatives of the two Governments will approach the problem 
with sympathy, understanding and goodwill towards each other.” 

Havoc was caused by cyclonic storms which swept Bombay. Railway traffic 
was seriously disorganized and telegraph and telephone communication dislocated 
while many people lost their lives. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer in an interview in Madras on Mahatma Gandhi’s 
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fitatement, said : ‘‘By endorsing a plan of action which is most ill-advised and 
calculated to jeopardise the safety and best interests of the country the Congress 
will be betraying the true interests of the country and making itself the lauding 
stock of all sensible and patriotic people*” 

Sir A. P. Patro observed Non-violence would never bring about political 
and constitutional changes in the country. It is a philosophy of inaction or 
non-action which would not help in practical life or stage-craft.” 

L7tlL Mr. Vinoba Bhave. under instructions from Mahatma Gandhi, addressed a 
meeting at Panam of about three hundred persons. The audience included Seth 
Jamnaial Bajaj, Mr. Mahadev Desai and about 50 women from the Mahila 
Ashram at Wardha. Mr. Bhave said that the Congress would not on ethical 
grounds, help Great Britain in her war effort. He wondered why Great Britain 
claimed to fight for democracy, which she denied to India, 

I8th. Delegates began to arrive in New Delhi for the Eastern Group Conference to 
discuss war supply questions* 

The manifold activities of the Ramkrishna Mission and its world wide 
ramifications were described in the report of the working of the mission 
for 1938-39* 

Mr. V. D* Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha sent a 
telegram to the Sind Governor urging him to take over the administration of the 
Law and Order departments immediately in view of the increasing number of 
members of Hindus in the province. Mr. Savarkar assured IJis Excellency that 
the Mahasabha would support him in all the drastic measures taken to root out 
lawlessness* 

19th. H* E. Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the United Provinces, welcoming the 
members of the Roger Mission to Oawnpore, declared : “It is the war and 
nothing but the war and every thing else must be left out of account.” 

The Mysore Eastriya Mahasabha held a public meeting at Subbarayan Kere 
maidan with Mr. H. B. G. Gowda in the chair. 

20th, Delegates to the Eastern "Group Conference from Australia, Malaya and 
Burma arrived in Calcutta. 

The disciplinary action taken by the .Congress High Command against Sj. 
Sarat Obandra Bose, Leader of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, was 
condemned at a public meeting in Calcutta under the aus])iceB of the All-India 
youth League. Sardal: Sardul Singh Oaveesher of the Punjab, President of the 
All- India Forward Bloc, was in the chair* 

21st. The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association (Bombay) in 
a statement declared : ‘Tn the interest of India herself, it would be suicidal to 
do anything that is likely to prejudice Britain’s efforts in her life and death 
struggle and it is nothing short of the greatest disservice to the country to lose 
the present of helping in the better defence of the country and in ultimate 
political freedom*"’ 

In the Central Assembly, a resolution demanding the grant of Dominion 
Status of the Westminster Statute variety to India obtained last place in the 
ballot. The resolution was in the name of Mr. Abdul Rashid Chaudhury. 

Sir Walter Massey Greene, leader of the Australian delegation to the Eastern 
Group Conference observed in a statement : “What the Eastern Group Confer- 
ence is concerned with, as I understand it, is the battle on the home front. If 
all the resources of Britain’s Eastern Empire are only marshalled we can take a 
great strain off the shoulders of Britain and make a very valuable contribution 
to our common war eftort,” 

The Allama Masbriqui, leader of the Khaksar movement in India, had 
authorized hirn to offer financial help from the Khaksar organization for fitting 
up a fighter aircraft for the defence of the British Empire, was revealed in the 
course of a statement to the Press issued by Aga Ghaznafarali Shah of Buland- 
fihar, Hakim-i-Ala of the Khaksars of Burma, 

An amendment to the Defence Rules published in a Gazette of India Extra- 
ordinary laid down that : “The Central Government or the Provincial Govern- 
ment may, for the purpose of securing the defence of British India, the public 
safety, the maintenance of public order or the efficient prosecution of the war by 
an order addressed to a printer, publisher, or editor or to printers, publishers, 
^iditors generally (a) require that all matter or any matter relating to a 
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particular subject or class of subjects shall, before being published in any 
documents, be submitted for scrutiny to an authority specified in the order ; 
(b) Prohibit, or regulate, the printing or publishing of any document or 
class of documents, or of any matter relating to a particular subject or class of 
subjects or the use of any printing press. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement after the arrest of Mr. Vinova, advising 
Congressmen not to be impatient about the nest step. 

a2nd. Mahatma Gandhi addressed a communication to Sir Abdulla Haroon, Presi- 
dent of the Sind Provincial Muslim League^, offering him his help and co-operation 
in producing an atmosphere of communal harmony in Sind. 

Mr. F, D. Souza, special officer, in his report on the working of the rules and 
orders relating to the representation of minority communities on the State 
managed Railways, said : “The interests of minority communities with regard 
to recruitment to the services of the four State-managed Railways in India have 
been safeguarded in the manner and to the extent laid down by Government, 
although certain errors of procedure have been noticed on particular railways.” 

The action taken against Sj Sarat Chandra Bose, by the Congress High 
Command, was condemned by the All-India Forward Bloc, (in Calcutta) and in 
a resolution stated, the action “betrays the most callous indifference to the cause 
of national independence and welfare.” 

23rd. Changes in the Governorship of Orissa and Sind were announced in a Press 
communique issued from New Delhi. 

‘‘Sir Hawthorne Lewis, e.c.i,e., o.sj., l.o.s,. at present Reforms Commissioner, 
is to be Governor or Orissa in succession to H. E. Sir John Hubback when Sir 
John vacates that post on April 

“Mr. Hugh Dow, c.s.i., o.i.B., i.e.s. at present Vice-President of the "W&s 
Supply Board is to be Governor of Sind in succession to H. E. Sir Lancelot 
Graham on Sir Lancelot’s vacation of the post on April 1, 1941.” 

Maulana Syed Hussain Ahmed Bladni, President of the Jamiat-ul-ulema, in a 
statement to the Press from Sylhet, observed : “On the question of individual civil 
disobedience, we must have full confidence in the commands of Mahatma Gandhi.” 

24th. The Bengal Cabinet met for the last for the season in Darjeeling. H. E. 
Sir John Herbert presided. The desirability of appointing a committee to 
investigate the police firing at Kulti on September 22, was discussed. 

Some notevForthy improvements in the economic condition of the Indians in 
South Africa were mentioned in the Annual Report of the Agent-General for 
India in the Dnion of South Africa for the year ending December 31. 1939. 

A notification in a Gazette of India Extraordinary, said : “Three batches of 
the Indian Territorial Force have been or will soon be embodied to support and 
supplement His Majesty's regular forces in India.” 

The Punjab Rclier of Indebtedness Amendment Act, which received the assent 
of the Govern or- General, came into force in the province. 

Sardar Patel, presiding over a meeting in Bombay, under the auspices of the 
All-India States’ People’s Conference, observed ; “Our attitude towards the 
Indian States will continue to be what it is.” 

25th. The Eastern Group Conference was opened by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in the Chamber of the Council of State in New Delhi. His 

Excellency declared his satisfaction that they had it in their power, 
working together, to make towards the common cause, a contribution destined 
to be of the greatest value and which, might prove to be decisive. 

Mr. Winston Churchill also had a message for the delegates and at the 
conclusion of his speech the Viceroy said : * The Prime Minister asked me to 
convey the following message from him to the Eastern Group Conference” : 
“The assembly of representatives of all our Governments in the Eastern 
Hemisphere to plan more effective mutual integration of their resources is a 
remarkable event. In defence of our common freedom you are indeed building 
up a new world of armed strength to redress the balance of the old.” 

Mahatma Gandhi announcea the temporary suspension of the Harijant the 
Harijan Bandku and the Sevak following the receipt of a notice by the editors 
of the papers from the District Magistrate directing them to submit to the 
Chief Press Adviser in Delhi all the news relating the Vinoba Bhave’s Satyagraha 
before publication. Mahatma Gandhi in a statement said that he had been 
forresponding with the Vieeroy on the subject. 
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Following the resignation of Master Tara Singh, President of the Shiromoni 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, from the Congress, Master Ajit Singh, General 
Secretary of the Shiromoni Akali Dal also resigned* 

26th* H. E. the Governor of Bengal addressed a meeting of the Darjeeling 
district war committee at Darjeeling. Bengal’s war effort earned a tribute 
from the Governor, 

Mr. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha wrote a letter to 
H* H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, congratulating him on his recognizing Hindi 
Script and granting it an equal status with Urdu in the State* 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing a meeting of the Gujrat Provincial 
Congress Committee at Ahmedabad, declared : “Mahatma Gandhi is conducting 
his non-violent experiment in the midst of violence raging in the world with 
consummate tact and experience of the past struggles. You have not to fill the 
jails or non-cooperate in any way but devote your full time to the vigorous 
prosecution of the constructive programme of tlie Congress.” 

At the fourteenth session of the Indian Medical Council held in New Delhi, 
under the presidency of Dr. B. 0* Boy, the constitution of a General Beciprocity 
Board for purposes of facilitating reciprocal recognition of medical qualifications 
between India and various countries comprising the British common we.alth and 
the creation of an All-India Medical Begister were among the decisions taken* 

27th. The Central Executive Council of the League of Badical Congressmen 
concluded its meeting at Meerut* The Council expressed the view lhat “the 
Victory of Fascist powers would seriously prejudice the cause of India and 
Badical Congressmen, therefore, could not approve, even tacitly, of the policy of 
the Congress leaders regarding the war.” 

Mr. M. S. Ancy, re])lying to felicitations extended to him at a function 
arranged in his honour in Bombay, made the plea that all political parties in 
India, whatever their persuasions and lines who believed in the freedom of India 
and the integrity of the Nation should rally on one common platform to 
frustrate the Pakistan ideal and achieve the independence of India. 

The delegat-es to the Eastern Group Conference, in New Delhi, sent 'a message 
to the British Prime Minister through H. E. the Viceroy in reply to the 
former’s message communicated to them at the opening of the conference. 

Maulaiia A, K. Azad, in the course of a letter to the {Secretary of the Bengal 
Congress Parliamentary Party, stated : “Not a single heart in Bengal would be 
more pained at the present decadence in the political life of the province than 
mine, and all that I am doing is a result of that pain*” 

Sj. Santosh Kumar Bose, the Deputy Leader of the Bengal Congress 
Parliamentary Party, replying to the Congress President’s letter appealed to the 
Maulana Saheb^ to withdraw the disciplinary action taken against Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose in order to “save the Congress Party and the entire opposition 
in the Bengal Assembly from the inevitable doom.” 

The Central Executive of the Badical League, adopted a resolution proposing 
a joint conference of representatives of various groups to discuss the possibility 
of forming a National Democratic Bloc as the basis for coalition cabinets. 

28t. The Punjab Government passed orders for the release of 617 Khaksar 
prisoners* The cases of remaining Khaksar prisoners not convicted of offences 
involving violence were being examined. 

H. H. nhe Maharaja of Travancore presided over the Second Annual 
Convocation of the Travancore University. 

29th. Mr. N. B* Sarkar. ex-Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement on the 
Eastern Group Conference in New Delhi, remarked : “Active and willing 
Co-operation in the organization of war effort by the Indian mercantile 
community depends in a large measure upon the way in which the Indian 
personnel will be treated in the deliberations of the conference.” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was declared elected to the Central Legislative 
Assembly at the by-election in the Dacca Division non -Mohammedan Rural 
Constituency. The vacancy was caused by the death of Mr. Surya Kumar 
Shome. 

Warm tributes to the work of Mr. S. Satyaraurti, the retiring Mayor of 
Madras, were paid by several councillors and commissioners of the Corporation, 

80tb* His Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab in the course of 
a speech at Sheikhupura made a forceful appeal to the urban classes to make 
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sacrifices for the common cause. He said ; “Almost every day the tide creeps 
forward. We cannot assume that it will halt before it reaches India’s frontiers.” 

Mr. Bunde Ali, the Premier, in a statement made an appeal to the people 
of Sind to co-operate with the Government in its difficult task of stamping out 
lawlessness and restoring normal conditions in the province. 

Sir Abdulla Haroon, President of the Sind Provincial Moslem League, issued 
a statement embodying a ^ written message from the Pir of Bharchundi 
condemning the murders in the Rohri Division and appealing to his disciples 
to assist the Ministry in stopping lawlessness. 

31st. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was arrested at Chheski (Allahabad). The Pandit 
was returning to Allahabad from Wardha after his talks with Mahatma Gandhi. 

Nawab Ismail Khan and Chaudhury Khaliq-uz-Zaraan, leaders of the Provincial 
Moslem League had an interview with the Governor at Lucknow.—It was 
understood that the main topic of discussion was the Governor’s invitation to 
them to join the provincial War Help Committee. 

Mr. Kiran Saiikar Eoy, General Secretary of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary 
Party, in a statement to the Press maintained that while admitting that there 
was not a single member in the party who did not sincerely deplore the 
circumstances which led to the disciplinary action against Sj. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, the Leader of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, “the issuing of 
a whip contrary to the decision of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, was a clear 
breach of discipline.” 


November 1940 

H. E. the Viceroy’s address on the political situation in India 
and the Secretary of State’s announcement attracted a good deal of 
attention. The rejection of the offer made by the Viceroy on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, was regretted alike both by the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State for India. 

Lord Linlithgow’s term of ojffice as Viceroy was extended for a year. 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its session in New Delhi, 
The Working Committee of the Congress decided that the Congress 
group might attend it, in order to oppose the Finance Bill.— The 
object of the Bill was to raise additional revenue necessary because 
of the expenditure on war preparations. An addition of 25 p.c. to 
the income tax was its chief feature. There were also increased 
charges for letter postage and telegrams. 

The Eastern Group Conference Sub-Oommittees were at work in 
New Delhi. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was sentenced to three terms of ' 16 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment to run consecutively, for . anti-war speeches made 
in Gorakhpur district. 

Mahatma Gandhi abandoned his intention to fast, as Congress 
agreed to an extension of individual Satyagraha. 

Gandhiji, replying to Pandit Malaviya’s message appealing to him 
not to undertake a fast, said : “I am in God’s hands. Will avoid 
if possible.” 

In the Central Assembly the Finance Bill was discussed. 

Mahatma Gandhi decided on an extension of individual civil 
disobedience and drew up a list of 1500 Satyagrahis, including some 
members of the Congress Working Committee. 

The Government of India withdrew its Press regulations. 
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The Government of Bengal sent a message to both Houses of 
the Legislature requesting them to reconsider clauses of the Bengal 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939 in the light of his recommendations 
and to accept them or reject them in toto. 

Calcutta gave a civil reception to the Chinese Goodwill Mission. 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected the supplementary Binance 
Bill by 66 votes to 63. When the Viceroy returned it in a recom- 
mended form, it was again rejected by the same majority. Members 
of the Moslem League did not vote. 

The Viceroy in an address to the Assembly and the Secretary 
of State in the Commons said that the British Government stood 
by its declaration of August 7 and though the proposals for the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the establishment of a War 
Advisory Council were kept in abeyance the offer stood and the 
door was open. 

In consequence of Mahatma Gandhi’s extension of selective indivi- 
dual civil disobedience a number of prominent Congress leaders were 
arrested. They included two ex-Premiers of Congress Governments, 

India’s war effort was described in detail in the Viceroy’s address 
and the India Secretary’s speech. 

Among Satyagrahis arrested were the former Premiers of the 
U. P. and the C. P. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Mr. Ravi 
Sankar Shukla, as well as several former Ministers, including Dr. E. N. 
Katju, Mr. T. Prakasam and Mr. B. Gopala Eeddi. 

The Eastern Group Conference came to an end, but its work was 
to be continued by a small committee. 

In Bengal, attempts were being made to bring about a settlement 
between Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, who led the Congress Opposition 
in the Bengal Legislative Assembly and was ordered by the Congress 
to resign from the Assembly, and the Congress Working Committee, 

Ist. Mr. M. N. Roy in a Press statement from New Delhi, stressed the need 
for a new political party in India, in view of the world crisis. The rise of such 
a party, he said, was a historical necessity. 

H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow issued an appeal for the Association 
for Moral and Social Hygiene in India. 

Sir Maiimatha Mukherjee, President, Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
. commenting on the disciplinary action taken against Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose* 
expressed the opinion that the Congress High Command hardly took any notice 
of Bengal, except when “it wants to punish or expel its outstanding leaders.*’ 

Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab addressing a public meeting 
at Lahore, in connexion with the “Muslim Countries Day”, took the opportunity 
to elaborate his charges against Mahatma Gandhi. The Mahatma’s cam])aign he 
said, amounted not only to stabbing Britain in the back but also to a betrayal 
of the best interests of India and the Islamic world. 

Mr, M, A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, addressing 
a public meeting in Bombay, declared : “It is our duty to help our Muslim 
brethren wherever they may be, from China to Peru, because Islam enjoins that 
it is our duty to go to the rescue of our Muslim brethren,” The meeting was 
held in observance of the “Muslim Countries Day.” 

A communique from New Delhi stated : “The following announcement has 
been made from No. 10 Downing Street, His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to approve the retention of his office by H. E. the Marquess of 
Linlithgow, p.c.Kt., g.m.s.i., g.m.ie., c.b.e., t.d., Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India for a further period of one year from April 1940. 

2nd. The Prime Minister conveyed the following message to the Eastern Group 
Conference in New Delhi, through H, E. the Viceroy “Please convey to 
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representatives of the Dominions, India, the Colonies and Mandated territories 
assembled in the Eastern Group Conference my appreciation of their encouraging 
message. I an confident that their decisions will contribute most effectively to 
that victory which the Empire is united in its determination to win.” 

Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 
Anantpur (Madras) declared ; “The war vitally affects" India, her men, women 
and children, because unless Great Britain and the British Empire win this war, 
it will be the end of civilization not only in Europe, but throughout the world.” 

Mr. S. Srinivas Iyengar, in the course of a lecture at Mylapore (Madras), 
suggested a new order based on non-party democracies, reasonably militarist and 
fairly Socialist in character. 

3rd. The trial of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru began in the district jail at Gorakhpur 
before Mr. G. V. Mess, District Magistrate, Gorakhpur. 

Mr. M. N. Roy in a statement at Lucknow said : ‘T have all along 
maintained that whalever might be the motive of the British ruling class, it is 
absurd to regard this war as England's war and be indifferent to its outcome. 
As I have pointed out from the beginning it has become India’s \ 7 ar.” 

The annual Id Reunion held on the Calcutta maidan attracted a representative 
gathering. Mr. Fazlul Huq, in declaring the function open, ap^pealcd for unity 
among Moslems, who he said, were now at the parting of ways and \vhose 
further position would depend on the course they adopted. Moslems should try 
and develop along the progressive lines of the best races in the world. He 
implored Moslems to work for the benefit of the world of Islam and never to 
forget this duty to the Holy Prophet. 

4th. H. E. the Viceroy in opening the 11th meeting of the Central Board of 
Inigation in New Delhi, made the following observations : “My interest in 
agriculture and in the welfare of the Indian cultivator in particular, is keen and 
abiding, and it therefore, gives me a very special sense of pleasure to have this 
opportunity of meeting and speaking to those on whom, in this country, the 
fruitfulness of the land so largely depends.” 

Orders were reserved at Gorakhpur, in the case in which Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru was charged under the Defence of India Rules in connexion with certain 
speeches made by him. 

At the Parsi Youth Conference at Karachi, which met under the presidency 
of Dr. Jal Bulsara of Bombay, resolutions regarding the educational, social, ana 
political advancement of the Parsi community in Sind were adopted. 

5th. The autumn session of the Indian Legislative Assembly met in New Delhi* 
Sir Abdur Rahim, President, was in the chair. Congress members were absent, 
while Muslim League members numbered about a dozen. Other section of the 
House were fully occupied. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, introduced a supplementary Finance 
Bill imposing a twenty-five p. e. surcharge for central purposes on all taxes on 
income, including Super tax and Corporation tax. The Surcharge, , which was, 
expected to yield Rs. 5 crores in a full year, would be imposed as a Federal 
Surcharge. The entire proceeds would thus go to the centre to finance the war 
effort which was costing over Rs. 20 lakhs a day. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha. Maulana A. E. Azad, 
Congress President, presided. The Committee discussed the general political 
situation in the country with particular reference to Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s 
conviction. Mahatma Gandhi, who was present for the greater part of the meeting, 
acquainted the members with his correspondence with the Viceroy. 

Pandit Nehru was sentenced by the District Magistrate of Gorakhpur on three 
charges under the Defence Rules to an aggregate term of four years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on three counts. 

6th, The Congress Working Committee passed the following resolution at Wardha : 

‘‘In view of the necessity to oppose the Bill introduced to finance the war, 
the Working Committee requests the Congress members of the Central Legislative 
Assembly to attend and take part in the proceedings relating to the Bill.” ^ 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature 
issued the following statement : “In view of the necessity to oppose the Finance 
Bill introduced by the Government of India to finance the war, the Working 
Committee has declared that the Congress members of the Central Legislative 

6 
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Assembly should attend the Assembly for that purpose. I accordingly request all 
the members of the Congress Party to proceed to Delhi immediately.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the dissatisfaction expressed in an 
adjournment motion at the Government's failure to call a meeting of the 
Central Assembly between April and November, found sympathy in many 
quarters. 

The President announced in the Central Assembly that Pandit Lakshmi Kant 
Maitra’s adjournment motion had been disallowed by the Governor-General 
on the ground that it related to a matter which was not primarily the concern 
of the Governor-General-in Council. 

The Assembly, discussing non -official resolutions, rejected without a division, 
the one moved last session by Sir Raja Ali recommending the appointment 
of a committee of officials and non-officials to examine the Government of 
India’s fiscal policy. 

Mr. D. V. Savarkar issued a long statemeut from Bombay, on Pandit Jawhar- 
lal’s sentence and the attitude of the Congress and the Hindu Sabha. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a public meeting 
at Montgomery, declared : “It is a hard fact that unless the forces of Nazi and 
Fascist aggression are effectively checked and overcome, a disastrous future is 
in store not only for the Moslem countries in the Near and Middle East but 
ultimately for India herself.” 

7th. Mahatma Gandhi in an interview at Wardha said : “In view of the extension 
of individual civil disobedience, the idea of a fast naturally remains in 
abeyance.” , 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed asked the Finance Minister 
to lay on the table a list of expenditure, votable and non-voiablc, which he had 
sanctioned outside the budget for 1940-41. Sir Jeremy Kaisman referred the 
questioner to the statement made by him on the o))ening day explaining the 
financial position. 

The Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha sent the names of Mr V, D. Savarkar, 
Sir M. N. Mukerji, Mr. Shyamaprosad Mukerji, Dr. B. S. Moonje and 
Mr B. L. Bhopatkar for nomination to the Presidentship of the All-India 
session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Madura. 

Mr. Blehar Ohand, Office Secretary, the Punjab Socialist Party, was arrested 
at Lahore, under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Questioned in the House of Commons regarding the trial and sentence on 
Pandit Nehru, Mr. Amery stated : ‘‘Pandit Nehru was prosecuted under the 
Defence of India rules. He was charged. I understand, with delivering speeches 
* in the early part of October of a character likely to preiiitlicc recruitment and 
stir up disaffection and feelings of enmity between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects and influence public opinion in a manner likely to be preju- 
dicial to the successful prosecution of the War. I have not yet received the full 
report but I have seen messages that he was found guilty and sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment.” 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Reginald Blaxwell, Home Member, in re])Iv to a 
question put by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed said that the Government had received no 
offer from Allama Mashiiqui, the Khaksar leader, to give soldiers to fight for 
the British. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued the following statement from Bombay : “In accordance 
with the resolution of 29th September of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League, authorising me as President to decide the date and venue of the next 
annual session of the All-India Muslim League, I have, after considering the 
various proposals and invitations from different provinces, finally accepted the 
invitation of the Madras Provincial Muslim League to hold the next session in 
Madras during the Easter Holidays.” 

8th. All the members of the Congress Working Committee met at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting. The Committee came to certain 
tentative decisions regarding the conduct of Congress affairs in so far as civil 
disobedience was concerned. 

In the Central Assembly, five official Bills were passed after a brief debate. 
Four of the Bills related to the Defence Department and were amendments to 
the Indian Works of Defence Act, the Indian Navy Discipline Act (two amend- 
ments) and the Indian Cantonment Act. The fifth, moved by Bir Zafrulla 
Khan, was to repeal certain enactments and amend certain other enactments. 
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Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, wanted to remove hardships and anoma- 
lies in the operation of the Excess Profits Tax Act by an amendinfi; Bill. 

Maulana Azad, Congress President, in a Press statement at Wardha said : 
“For the present, there was no question of Mr. Gandhi’s fast. As for the 
Congress programme, the scheme of individual civil disobedience as directed and 
guided by Mr. Gandhi stood.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad addressing a meeting of Congress Workers at Jubbulpore, 
said that Mahatma Gandhi had postponed his fast only for the time being, but 
he had not given up the idea or changed his programme. The only question 
before Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Prasad added, was when and on what issue he 
should undertake the fast. 


9tli. The sentence of eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment awarded to Mr. 
Maganlal Bagdi, a Socialist leader, was reduced to nine months on appeal by the 
District and Sssion Judge, Nagpar. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in an interview at Patna stated that the members of the 
Congress Party in the Central Legislature, had been permitted to participate only 
in those discussions in the Central Assembly, which related to the Finance Bill. 
He added that the Working Committee had. however, given ^ permission to the 
Congress Party for attending any other also which might be in connexion with 
war effort involving fresh taxation. _ , . _ . . 

The death occurred of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, ex-Premier of Britain at his 
country-home at Hampshire. 


lOlh. H. E Tai Chi Toa, Member of the State Council and President of Exammation 
Yuan of the Chinese Government, who was on a goodwill visit to Burma and 

Mahatma Gandhi, under the captain, “To The Reader ’ wrote in the Hanjan z 
“You must have seen through my Press notice that the publication of the 
Harijan and the other two weeklies have been suspended. In it I exposed 
the hope that the suspension might be only for a week. ^ But I see that the hope 
had no real foundation. “I shall miss my weekly talks with you, as I expect you, 
too, will miss them. The value of those talks consisted m their being a faithful 
record of my deepest thoughts. Such expression is impossible in a cramp^ 
atmosphere. As I have no desire to offer civil disobedience, I cannot write freely. 

11th. In the Central Assembly, members of the Congress Party attended tiie session. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai took his place as leader of the Congress Party. Mr. 
Jinnah also appeared for the debate on the Finan^^ Bill. it, u i a 

Sir Jeremy Raisman made a statement on the Finance Bill, the back ground 
to which, he explained, was given in his comprehensive review of financial 
position when the session opened. He spoke, therefore, only about the provisions 
of the Bill itself. Mr. S. Satyamurti gave the Congress reasons for not supportmg 
the Bill, The Government, he declared, were getting from Inma men, materials 
and money, but they were not enjoying the whole-hearted intellectual and moral 
co-operation of the people. His party was determined not to pay up for 
a war in the declaration of which they had no part. . . , , 

Mr K yrinivasam. Managing Editor of the Hindu, in bis opening addr^s 
as Prerfdent S the Newspaper Editors’ Conference in New Delhi mention^ the 
withSawal of the order under the Defence Regulations prohibiting publication of 
Sr Scnlated directly or indirectly to foment opposition to the successful 

^" 0 wiSft 0 °thfwarL usual ceremonial in eonnesion mth Ann^istice Day was 
not held in Calcutta but the customary two minutes silence m honour of the dead 
was observed. 

lath In the Central Assembly, during question time, Sb Andrew ^Jpw, Communi- 
cations Member, informed Maulavi Abdul Rasheed Chowdhu^ ^at the cause of 
the accident to the Dacca Mail on August 5, was the removal of a rail from the 
track — No inquiry Committee had been appointed, but the accident was inquired 
intfby the pnior I^ailways and a copy of his report 

""“ntflSm 'Assembly, the Decree Settlement Bill 1938, vas referred to a 

®®^e Hou^ by®53 to 44 rotes rejected an adjournment motion tabled by ^e 
Opposition to discuss the action of the Gorernment in framing and putting into 
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operation rules under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, without giving an 
opportunity to the House to consider the rules. 

Sir Sikander Hyafc Ehan, Premier of the Punjab, in the course of a speech at 
Lahore demanded the withdrawal by Mahatma Gandhi of his remarks in the 
Harijan that the Punjab was a recruiting ground for mercenary soldiers. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, ex-Premier of the United Provinces and a member of the 
Congress Working Committee addressing a public meeting at Jhansi declared ; 
“We praise the heroic resistance of the British people who, despite the 
indiscriminate bombing of their cities, the destruction of their homes, hearths, 
families and kith and kin, are bearing these sacrifices cheerfully and courageously.’’ 

Sth. In the Central Legislative Assembly, discussion continued on the Finance Bill. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal sent a message to both Houses of the 
Provincial Legislature regarding the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939, 
which was passed by both Houses, and was awaiting the Governor’s assent. 
The message contained certain recommendations about some of the clauses 
and directed the legislature either to accept or to reject them, in toto, after 
due consideration. 

The Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, proceeded with the 
further hearing of the case in which Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was charged under 
the Defence of India Bales. 

Mahatma Gandhi drew up a list of nearly 1500 Congressmen, to court 
imprisonment by resorting to individual civil disobedience. 

L4th, H. E. Tai Chi Tao, Dr. T. K. Tseng and the members of the Chinese 
Goodwill Mission were accorded a civil reception at the Town Hall, Calcutta, 

In order to increase the period of enlistment of entraints to the Eastern 
Frontier Bifies (Bengal Battalion) from three to seven, the Government of Bengal 
proposed to amend the Eastern Frontier Billcs (Bengal Battalion) Act. 

In the Assam Assembly, Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Premier, presented a list 
of supplementary demands for grants totalling Ks. 2,25,435 for the year 1940-41. 

I5th. In the Central Assembly, Mr. C. P. Lawson of the Earo]^can Group urged 
that maximum economy, maximum speed and maximum elliciency iu India’s 
war effort were the great essentials. 

A communique issued from New Delhi said : '‘The Standing Committee of the 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, has elected the following five persons 
to act as non-otficial Press Advisers on behalf of the Conference with the Central 
Government : Mr. Devadas Gandhi, Mr. B. J. Krichner, Mr. B. Shivarao, Mr, 
Deshbandhu Gupta and Mr. J. N. Sahni (convener).” 

I6th. Acharya J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Committee issued the following circular to all provincial Congress Committees. 

“Mahatma Gandhi issued instructions on October B1 about what was to be 
done in case of Jawharlal’s arrest. Mahatma Gandhi’s instructions reached the 
A. I. C. 0. office on the evening of November 3, These instructions say that no 
attempt should be made to coerce shopkeepers to close their shops and extra 
precautions should be taken to prevent noisy demon si, rations.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel notified the District Magistrate of Ahmcdabad of his 
intention to offer Satyagraha, by delivering a speech in the compound of the 
District Local Board, 

Planned rural development, started by the Government of Bengal, was reported 
to be making steady progress. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee, President of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, presiding over the ninth Hindu Conference ' held at Krishnagar, 
declared that the Hindu Mahasabha was not an anti-national organization, that 
it was not harmful to the cause of the Moslems, and that its activities were not 
influenced by low political motives. Dr. B. 8. Moonjo, acting President of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, Dr. Syamaprosad Mukhurji and Mr. N. 0. 
Ohatterjee were among those present. 

An important recommendation regarding Members of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, who might be arrested, cletained, convicted or imprisoned and thus 
prevented from attending the session of the Assembly or any meeting of 
any committee of the House was made by the Committee of Privileges of 
the Assembly. 

i7th. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was arrested at Ahmedabad. The arrest was under 
sec, 129 of the Defence of India Act, Ayhich empowered the detention of persons 
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who were acting or about to act in a prejudicial manner towards the successful 
prosecution of the War* 

An interesting and instructive demonstration covering every phase of A. R. P. 
activities was given in Calcutta. 

Mr. Brijlal Biyani, President of the Viclarbha Provincial Congress Committee, 
who started Satyagraha, was arrested by the Deputy Commissioner, Akola, under 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal opening the first U. P. Moslem 
Students’ Conference at Allahabad, said ; “To a certain point communalism is 
essential — it is a kind of sacred feeling.” 

18th, Mr. Biswanath Das, former Orissa Premier and his two es-colleagues in 
the Congress Ministry received an invitation from Wardha to meet Mahatma 
Gandhi on December 7. 

In the Central Assembly during question time, Sir Ziauddin Ahmed asked 
whether the Government had rented private houses in New Delhi for the 
accommodation of the extra members of the Viceroy’s proposed expanded Cabinet. 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar answered in the affirmative. 

The most notable speech in the Finance Bill debate on the question of India’s 
co-operation or non-co-operation in the war effort, was made by the Leader of 
the House, Sir M. Zafrulla Khan. 

Mr. M. N. Roy addressing the U. P. Moslem Students’ Conference at Allahabad, 
said : ‘‘The present constitutional deadlock can only be ended by Coalition 
Ministries in the provinces.” 

IDth. The Central Assembly rejected by 55 votes to 5?, the motion for consideration 
of the new Finance Bill. The Moslem League Party did not vote on the motion, 
while the Congress Nationalist Parly voted with the Congress bloc against the 
motion. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajan, a former Miiuster of Madras, was arrested in Trichinopoly 
under section 129 A Defence of India Rules. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in a speech replying to addresses of welcome 
at Comilla, explained the circumstances which had led to the depression in the 
jute trade. The present war, he said, was a struggle between the forces of 
tyranny and freedom, of civilized life and barbarity ; it was also an economic 
struggle iu which the essential supplies of war were of paramount importance. 

20th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the reintrodnction in recommended 
form of the Supplementary Finance Bill, the House voted 55 in opposition and 
53 in support of the Government. 

H. E. the Viceroy, addressing both Houses of the Central Legislature in New 
Delhi, said that in the matter of the expansion of his EKecutive Council, he had 
not secured the response that was hoped for from political leaders in India. 
His Excellency continued : “His Majesty’s Government note this conclusion 
with sincere regret. The proposals in question would place real power and real 
responsibility in Indian hands. Their acceptance would afford the most hopeful 
contribution which Indian political leaders could make at this critical time 
towards the preservation of Indian unity, and towards an agreed constitutional 
settlement for the future. His Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
withdraw them, and are still prepared to give effect to them as soon as they are 
convinced that a sufficient degree of representative support is forthcoming. But 
as that decree of support has evidently not yet manifested itself, His Majesty’s 
Government have decided that I should not be justified in proceeding with the 
expansion of my Executive Council or the establishment of the War Advisory 
Council, at the present moment.” 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, speaking in the House of 
Commons, recalled India’s great part in the last war when she put over 
1,500,000 trained men into the field on many fronts. Mr. Amery answered some 
crititism about the political situation in India, The British White Paper Offer, 
he affirmed, was not made in a half-hearted or tentative sense. Even if the 
independence of India were declared tomorrow, India would for many years 
have to rely on the British frame work in the Army and the Air Force. 
He regretted that the Congress had rejected a great opportunity of real power 
and responsibility. There was still, nowever, nothing to prevent responsible 
leaders in India from thinking out among themselves the difficult and complex 
problem of the Indian constitution, “We are only too willing to welcome and 
promote any such action,” 
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Mr. Morarji Desai, ex-Min ister of Bombay was arrested under Sec. 129 of the 
Defence of India Eiiles. 

21st. In the Central Assembly, Sardar Sant Singh suggested that the powers under 
the Defence of India Act were being used by Provincial Governments against 
their political opponents. 

The Assembly agreed after some criticism of the Government, to the motion 
of the Leader of the House, Sir Mohd. Zafrulla Khan, to elect three members 
to serve for the remainder of the year on the Standing Committee to be 
attached to the Supply Department. 

The Finance Bill was certified by the Govern or-General. It was laid on the 
table of the Council of State. 

In the Council of State, all the non-officials who spoke on the subject 
supported Pandit H. N. Kanzru’s resolution asking for the construction of 

air-craft and automobiles in India. 

Mr. B. G. Kher, former Congress Premier of Bombay and Mr. D. N, 
Vandrekar, a leading Congressman, were arrested in Bombay under Sec. 129 of 
the Defence of India Act. 

22iid. Sir N. N. Sircar, ex-Law Member of the Government of India in a 

statement on the speech of the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Commons, said “To the Congress demand of the declaration of indepen- 

dence after the war, Mr. Amery has given a clear and emphatic negative. As I 
am one of those who has repeatedly said in public that India’s interest is best 
served by her remaining within the British Tmpire, I am for obvious reasons 
not criticizing Mr. Amery’s statement. “What 1 do seriously complain of is 
Mr. Amery’s discreet silence on the Moslem attitude in general and in particular 
on what Mr. Jinnah has even in his latest statement on the floor of the 

Assembly declared to be his ultimate and indispensable goal— Pakistan.” 

The Council of State passed 12 Bills passed by the Central Legislative 
Assembly . 

Three former Congress Ministers of the Central provinces ( Pandit Dwarka 
Prasad Misra, Mr. S. V. Gokhale and 0. J. Bharuchaj were sentenced to a year’s 
rigorous imprisonment each, in connexion with the Satyagraha campaign. 

23rd. Blanlana Azad said at Karachi, “The present action of the Congress is 
the only reply which the country can give to Mr. Amcry’s statement in the 
House of Commons.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, in a speech in New Delhi, 
declared : “The spokesmen of the British Government have recently declared 
that the door for negotiations is still open. We the Moslems also re-echo the 
statement and say that the door for negotiations is still open.” 

At the annual constituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference, 
Calcutta Branch, various matters relating to the status of women educationally 
and socially were discussed. Mr. A. N* Chaudhuri presided. 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, ex-Premier and Leader of the Opposition in the 
Sind Assembly, was sworn in as Ministers at the Government House, in the 
place of Mr. G. M. Syed, Muslim League Minister, who tendered his resignation, 

24 th. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, former Premier of the U. P. was arrested at 
Haldwani. The arrest was effected under the Defence of India Rules. 

Miss Maniben Patel, daughter of Sardar Patel was arrested at Bareja, 

The part that women can play in promoting communal unity and in working 
for the development of international understanding was emphasized at the 
annual constituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference in Calcutta. 

25th. In the Council of State, when Mr, P. N. Sapru spoke on the Indian political 
situation, he suggested that a good will mission of broad minded Englishmen 
should visit India in an effort to find a new approach to the country’s consti- 
tutional problem. 

Dr. T. S, Rajan, the former Madras Minister, was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1000 in default six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. 

The concluding plenary session of the Eastern Group Conference was held in New 
Delhi. The appointment in India of a representative Standing Body to continue 
the work of the conference and, within a defined field, to co-ordinate, supply, plan 
production and assist in arranging new sources of production was to be 
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tecommended by the delegations to their respective Goveriinients. Such a body, 
it was emphasized, could not be establislied by the conferince itself. The 
recommendation, like all other recommendations, must i)e submitted to all the 
participating Governments, but the leaders of the elelegations expressed the hope 
that tne proposals would meet with their support and acceptance. 

Mr. T, Prakasham, President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Commitiee 
addressed a communication to the Government, informing them that he proposed 
to offer Satyagraha. 

26 th. The Council of State passed Pandit H. N. Kanzru’s resolution conceming the 
Supply Department. 

Mr. T. Prakasam, an ex-Minister of Madras was arrested and sentcjiced to a 
year’s simple imprisonment. 

Mahatma Gpdhi, in a message to the Congressmen of Bengal, said ; ‘T 
expect great things from Bengal. My expectations can be rerdizod only if all 
parties sink their differences and work for the common cause.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, interviewed at Lahore, expressed complete 
satisfaction at the result of his efforts to form a stable Prlinislry in Sind. He 
said that in the special circumstances of Sind, the best and only course open to 
Congressmen in that Province was not to offer Satyagraha but to support the 
Ministry in maintaining law and order, 

27th. The Central Assembly held a brief sitting, during which it passed the 
Excess^ Profits Tax Amendment Bill, with two amendments, and adjourned 
sine die^ 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, before leaving Lahore, in a statement reiterated 
that he was personally in favour of mass civil disobedience but since they 
had entrusted every tning to Mr. Gandhi they must carry out the Mahatma’s 
programme. 

The security deposit of Rs. 2000 of the English weekly “Forward Block” 
was declared forfeited by the Government of Bengal under the Press Emergency 
Power Act. 

28th. A communique issued in New Delhi said : His Majesty the King has been 
pleased to approve the appointment of Lieutenant-General Claude John Eyre 
Auchinleck, o.n., c.s.i., d.s.o., o.b.e., Indian Army to be Commander-in-Chief 
in India in succession to His Excellency General Sir Robert A. Cassels, g.c.b., 
G, C.S.I , D.s.o., Indian Array, with effect from a date early_ in 1941.” 

In the Council of State, Sir Girija Shanker Bajpai summed up the 
deliberations on the supplementary Finance Bill.— The House passed the Bill 
by 27 votes to 11 . 

H. E- the Governor of Bengal was at Khulna, and in the course of a speech, 
observed ; “My final appeal is for willing and hearty co-operation. We have 
got to remember that this may be a long war, and, therefore, we may 
have to make a long and sustained effort.” 

Bardar V, Patel was detained under Sec, 26 of the Defence of India Act. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad (ex-Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council) in a statement 
to the Preess on the political situation in India, observed inter alia : 
“The fears of some of us have only come too true. Political disagi-eements 
have ended in open conflict between Congress and Government. Those wijo 
not long ago were governing large provences with publicly acknowledged 
success are already in prison or will soon be there. An attempt to fix 
responsibility for this deplorable outcome will only renew barren controversy. 
At the moment both sides appear to be in an unbending mood.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a motion by the Congress Party for 
adjourning the business of the House in order to criticize the Bengal Government 
order, prohibiting the publication of news or comment in regard to hunger 
strikes in jails or places of detention was defeated by 104 votes to 64. 

Mr. Srikrishna Sinha, ex- Premier of Behar was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment, 

29 th. In the Council of State, during question time, Mr. G. S. Motilal asked how 
many ships on the Indian water were affected by the restrictions imposed 
by the Government of India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Finance^ (Sales Tax) Bill, 1941 
introduced by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, met with considerable opposition.— The 
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opposition speakers generally condemned the Bill which, they said, would 
operate haishly on the people who could illaflbid to bear any additional burden 
of taxation. Mr. Suhrawaidy explained the mam principle of the Bill and the 
way in which it would work. 

SOtli. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the eoiicluding stage of the debate on 
the Sales Tax Bill was "leachcd.— The principal points which the Opposition 
stressed were that the tax would weigh heavily on the ]>ooier people, that it 
was inopportune in view of the war, which had imposed additional burdens on 
the people in various ways, and also that it was not urgently nocessary. 

The Governor-General gave his consent to 12 Bills passed by the Central 
Legislature 

The Indian Navy (Discipline) Act : The India Woiks of Defence (Amendment) 
Act : The Indian Navy (Second Amendment) Act : The Cantonments (Amend- 
ment) Act : The Repealing and Amending Act: The Indian Hcgislration 
(Amendment) Act : The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act : d'ho 
Indian Companions (Amenclmeiil) Act : The War Donations and In vestments 
(Companies) Act : The Reserve Bank of India (3nl. Amendment) Act : and 
Motor Spirit (Duties) Amendment Act. 


December 1940 


The arrests of those offering Satyagraha against the country’s 
war effort continued ; a number of prominent men and women were 
arrested. 

In Bengal, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was released from jail, 

where he ^vas under trial in connexion witli the Holwell Monument 

agitation. Since November 29, he had been on hunger striho and 
the Government were advised that persistence in this would involve 
serious danger to his health. 

A short session of the Bengal Legislative Assemlily ended. Its 
chief feature was the introduction of a Sales Tax Bill to increase 
provincial revenues. The general rate of tax was 2 p c. and many 
articles of food were exempted. The Punjab considered a similar measure. 

A conference about jute was held in New Delhi, and it was 

agreed that the mills would work to a purchase programme in which 

dates and prices and quantities were to he set out. In this way 
it was hoped to improve prices for the grower. 

The standing committee of Princes and Ministers met in Bombay, 
to consider a number of matters, one of them, the adequate represen- 
tation of the States on all committees concerned with the war effort 
at the Centre. 

There were more arrests of Satyagrahis. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
who was arrested, was released for considerations of health. 

A statement was issued by Mahatma Gandhi, empbasijzing that 
Satyagraha would not be regarded by any Congress member as 
compulsory, and that the restrictions he imposed aimed at limiting 
the movement to those whom he considered fittest for it. 

The Government of India’s War Supply Department was decen- 
tralized, to get work done more quickly. 

Mr. Pazlul Huq’s appeal to Mr. Jinnah to take the initiative in 
reaching a settlement with the Congress won some support from 
prominent public leaders. 
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Mr. Amery in London made a speecli stressing India’s underlying 
unity and suggesting as a principle of action “India first”. 

H. E. ^ the Viceroy addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta, explained in detail India’s war effort and the 
constitutional position. 

Mahatma Gandhi ordered the suspension of the Satyagraha 
movement during the Christmas season. 

Some members of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party met 
in Calcutta and re-elected Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose as their leader. 
The Party Secretary, who convened and afterwards cancelled the 
meeting, dissociated himself from its proceedings. The Congress 
President threatened disciplinary action. 

Mr. Jinnah re-stated the Moslem demands in a speech at Karachi. 
Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru issued a statement on the political 

situation which attracted wide attention. 

In a Civic Guard and A. E. P. parade on the Calcutta maidan, 
the Viceroy inspected over 7000 of these services. 

Nine M. P.’s issued an appeal to India’s political leaders to 

end the deadlock. 

The National Liberal Federation of India was in session in Calcutta. 
The Ail India Hindu Mahasabha was in session at Madura. 

Mr. Jinnah received congratulations and good wishes on his 

64fch birthday. 

Mr M. N, Eoy, in Bombay, said that Pakistan was not an 

immediate issue and India’s immediate problem was to make the 
war effort a fully national and democratic purpose. 

The Army Council issued a warm appreciation of the part taken 
by Indian troops in the fighting in North Africa. 

1st. Mr. L, S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at New 
Market referred to India's glowing status in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and reiteiated Britain’s pledge to her of equal partnership in the Empire. 

Mr. Amery also reviewed the war situation and expressed the view that 
Greek successes in Italy opened up for Britain “a vista of opportunity whieh, if 
we can turn it to full account, may be of immense and even decisive influence 
upon the whole course of the uar. The responsibility of the Empire, the right of 
impeiial initiative, is, to-day, vested in each member of the Commonwealth. 
That is the aspect of the Delhi Conference, which is not without its constitutional 
significance. Nor is it without special significance for India. In her internal and 
constitutional development India has not yet attained to that fiee measure of 
Self-Government which we have declaied to be our goal. Its full attainment 
to-day depends, indeed, more upon agreement between Indians themselves as to 
the right nature of India’s future constitution than upon oiu selves,” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, both members of the Congress 
Working Committee and Mr. Mangaldas Pakvasa, President, Bombay Legislative 
Council, were arrested in Bombay under Sec. 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad, interviewed at Wardha, stated : “Assam 
M. L. A.’s and A. I. 0. C. members are permitted to offer Satyagraha.” 

2nd. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed a resolution that the Government 
of Bengal should take immediate steps “to ensure higher prices of raw Jute 
for the cultivator in the current season by adopting such necessary and suitable 
measures as may be economically justifiable.” 

Lr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, a member of the Congress Working Committee 
and Ml. Kumar Chandra Jana, President, Midnapore district Congress Committee 
were arrested and sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment each under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Srd. Bir Jagadish Prasad, a former Member of the Viceroy’s^ Executive 
Council asked for a Committee of non-party men to consult political leaders, 

7 
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including Congress leaders in jail, on means by which the Central Government 
could be reconstructed to secure the willing and energetic co-operation of the 
whole of India in the one supreme task developing the country’s war effort. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, ex-Premier of Madras, was arrested and sentenced 
to a year’s simple imprisonment. 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad issued the following statement : “I have received the 
following telegram from Mr. Gandhi : ‘Bihar accounts disturbing. Why does a 
province that was best causing anxiety. There should be no demonstration. Only 
authorities should be informed, not the public, of impending resistance’.” 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Local Authorities Census 
Expenses Contribution Bill, which provided for contributions by certain local 
authorities of a portion of the expenses incurred or to be incurred in connexion 
with the census. 

4tli. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji of the Calcutta University prepared a 
scheme in which he suggested that the leaders of the communities of India should 
first achieve a preliminary agreement on the differences on which the communities 
were to separate and on the sphere of unity in which they could work together 
to build up India as a democracy. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, former Piemier of Orissa, was arrested. 

The Conference between the representatives of the Government of India, 
the Governments of the jute growing provinces and of the mill industry to deal 
with the problem of surpluses opened in New Delhi. 

Miss Khuised Ben, grand-claughtcr of the late Dadabhai Nowroji, was 
arrested under the Punjab Frontier Crossing Regulation of 1873. 

5tli. Sj Subbas Chandra Bose, who was arrested on July 2, in connexion 
with the Hoi well Monument agitation under sec. 129 of the Defence of India 
Rules was released from the Presidency Jail, Calcutta, from detention. 

Mrs, V. L. Pandit, former Minister of the United Provinces, was arrested. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar issued a statement from Madras, in which he 

stated inter aha : “Mr, Amery’s stigmatising the Indian political agitation as 
artificial is not only baseless but a gross insult to India. India as a whole 

wants independence and that reality of power which it alone can give, exclusively 
for her own sons and daughters.” 

6th. The Federal Court unanimously held that the United Provinces Act of 
1938 regularizing remissions of rent was within the competence of the 

provincial legislature. Their Lordships gave the judgment in an appeal by 
the United Provinces Government from an order of the Allahabad High Court 
declaring that the Act was ultra vires of the U. P. Legislature. 

The telegraphic communication that had passed between Mahatma Gandhi 
and Mr. B. P. Pain, member of the Bengal Congiess Parliamentary Party, 

on the Congress parliamentary affairs in Bengal, was released to the Press. 
In releasing the correspondence, Mr. Pain said : “Encouraged by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s message to Bengal to sink all differences and unite, I appealed to 
him to help us to do so. I regiet to have to confess that I failed to obtain the 
Mahatma’s sympathy.” Mahatma Gandhi sent a telegram to Mr. B. P. Pain : 
“Regret inability, even unwillingness, to interfere notwithstanding my regard and 
friendship for the Brothers. Feel ban cannot be lifted without their apologising 
jfor indiscipline.” 

The Federal Court by a majority consisting of the Chief Justice and Sir S. 
Varadachaiiar, dismissed the appeal questioning the validity of the Madras 
Agriculturists Debt Act. 

The fine of one anna imposed upon Sardar Sampiiran Singh was paid by 
Mr. Henderson, Distr ft Magistrate, Lahore, from his own pocket. 

7th. The Congress Presi ent, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, called for an explanation 
from Sardar Sampuiaii Singh, Leader of the Congiess Assembly Party in the 
Punjab, after read’-ri the judgment of the Distiict Magistrate in the case 
against the Sardar j|tor offering Satyagraha. Mahatma Gandhi issued the 
following statement Ifc the Sardar’s case : — ‘T have just read Sardar Sampuran 
Singh’s astounding Itltement before the Court. I do not know who passed his 
name. In my instrullons I had explicitly prohibited the inclusion of names such 
as his. But I complment the Sardar on his courage in telling the truth at the 
cost of his political laputation. Let his example be a warning to others that I 
attach no value tjiempty and meaningless discipline in whose name Sardar 
Sampuran Singh civil disobedience.” 
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8tli. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, said : “If the 
Congress wants to achieve independence there is no other way of doing it 
except by the two communities agreeing to live as separate entities. Pakistan 
is the only way to India’s freedom.” 

Sardar Sampiiran Singh, Leader of the 0})position in the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly, was asked by the Congress President not to ofter Satyagraha again 
unless he received further instiuction from the Congiess President. 

In continuation of his appeal to Mr. Jmnah to reopen negotiations 
with the Congiess Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, requested the 
membeis of the Council of the All-India ^Moslem League to wuite to Mr. Jinnah 
asking him to call an emergency meeting of the Council of the Woiking 
Committee of the Moslem League 

Mr. M. N. Roy piesiding at the C. P. and Beiar Youth Conference at 
Amraoti, expressed the view that the national inteiests of India could no longer 
be promoted by disregarding the fate of the rest of the world. He stressed 
the need for fighting Fascism in India’s inteiest 

9th. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit and Mr. Nityananda Kaniingo, former Ministers 
in the United Provinces and Orissa respectively, and Mr. Asaf Ali, m. l. a. 
(Central) and a member of the Congress Working Committee, were among 
those who were sentenced in connexion with the Congress Satyagraha movement. 

Dr. and Mrs. Subbrayan were arrested at Salem and sentenced each to six 
months’ simple impiisonment, 

loth. A special meeting of members of the Indian Jute Mills Association was 
held in Calcutta, at which consideration was given to the results of the New 
Delhi Conference of December 4 between repiesentatives of the Government 
of India, Governments of the various jute growing provinces and the Jute 
Mills Association. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Water-Hyacinth (Amendment) 
Bill, introduced by Mr. Tamizuddin Kban, Minister for Agiiculture. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya in the course of an appeal to the students of 
Madras, said : “Students could do no better in this transitional stage, ijf 
they are anxious and sinceie in their desiie to contribute something to the 
fight for Swaiaj than to spin for at least one hour every day and to wear 
Khadi and nothing but Khadi,” 

A meeting of Newspaper Editors in Bombay City and the Province was 
held in the hall of the Bombay Journalists’ Association. 

Sj. Subhas Chanda Bose, in the course of a statement on the situation 
arising out of the disciplinary action taken by the Congress High Comand 
against Sj. Sarat Chandia Bose. Leader of the Congress Pailiamentary Party 
in Bengal, suggested that all the Congress membeis of the Assembly " should 
resign and seek re-election on the issue. He threw a challenge to Mahatma 
Gandhi to set up the Woiking Committee’s candidates to fight the elections 
as against candidates set up by the suspended Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

11th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who was ariested in connexion with the Congress 
Satyagraha movement was released from Yervada Jail, Poona, for reasons 
of health. 

In the Supply Department Organization of the Government of India, 
decentralization was the object of important changes, 

12th. Mr. L. S. Ameiy, Secretary of State for India, speaking at a luncheon in 
London, applied the slogan “India Fiist”. He said : “It is of the essence of 
politics in our democratic age that it is largely governed by slogans, by simple 
words or phiases, which sum up a piinciple, a method or purpose which can be 
applied to almost every situation and which gain strength by constant reiteration. 
Is there such a slogan or watch ward which can be effectively applied to the 
affairs of India in the present difficult junctuie and applied not only by Indians 
of every community or section in their relations to each other or to the British 
Government but also by Englishmen whether here or in India in their outlook 
upon the Indian problem and afford equally helpful guidance to ail of us ?” 

Sj. *Subbas Chandra Bose issued two^ further statements in connexion with 
the disciplinary action taken against Sj. Sarat Chandia Bose by the Congress 
Executive. In his first statement Sj. Bose replied to the charges levelled 
by Maulaua Azad, Congress President against Sj. 'Sarat Chandra Bose, 
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In anotlier statement, Sj. Subhas Bose said : “In 'Wednesday’s statement I 
think I have been able to prove that the Maiilana’s charges against Mr, Sarat 
Chandra Bose have no leg to stand on. The Maulana too is not altogether 
oblivious of the weakness of his position. That is why in private and in public 
he has to fall back on his one stock argument, viz, breach of discipline.” 

Lord Lothian, British Ambassador at Washington died. He was associated 
with India at the Eouud Table Conference as under-Secretary of State and 
chairman of the Franchise Committee. 

13th. Sir Tej Bahadur issued a statement to the Press, from Allahabad, drawing 
attention to the political situation in the country. He suggested that 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah should meet immediately to discuss 
the political situation, in a free, open and large hearted manner, with 
a fixed determination to come to a settlement ; that they should invite one or 
two leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikhs and the Depressed classes ; then 
they should see the Viceroy and press on him the necessity of reconstructing for 
the period of war his Government, so as to give it in substaJice the character of 
a National Government.” 

Main conclusions of the report of Dr, T. E. Gregory and Sir David Meek who 
were sent by the Government of India in July last to the United States of 
America to investigate the extent to which it would bo possible to find markets 
there for exports excluded from Europe as a result of the blockade, were made 
available. 

Mr. E A. Kidwai and Mr. F. A. Ahmed, former U. P. and Assam Ministers 
respectively, and Mr. S. Satyamiiiti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in 
the Central Assembly, were among those who were arrested in connexion with 
the anti-war campaign by the Congress. Mr. Satyamiu’ti was sentenced to 
nine months’ simple imprisonment. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy arrived in Calcutta, for his annual cold weather visit. 
He was received at Howrah station by H. E. the Governor and the Ladv 
Mary Heibert. ^ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in a statement on Lord Lothian’s death, said : ‘T can 
say with absolute sinceiity that there was no Englishman who had a more 
keen and direct interest in the development of Indian freedom.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a public meeting 
at Allahabad that after satyagraha “had spread right down to the village mandaf 
the next step would be that all four-anna members of the Congress who 
undertook to follow the conditions laid down by Mr. Gandhi and who sent in 
their names for approval by him, would be allowed to offer satyagraha.” 

The latest scheme formulated by Dr. Eajendra Prasad, for the disposal of 
surplus sugarcane in Bihar and the United Provinces was criticized in a 
statement by Mr. Karam Chand Thapar, chairman, Indian Sugar Syndicate. 

“War and Humanity”, was the subject of an address delivered by Sir M. 
Zafrulla Khan. Member in charge of Law and Supply, Government of India 
before a gathering of students in Calcutta. Sir Zafrulla expressed the hope that 
this war mighty prove to be a “surgeon’s knife” and lead to fair, just and 
equitable economic, social and political adjustments between nation and nation. 
Unless this was achieved there would be no peace in the woild and war would 
follow war. 

15tli. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing a meeting at Karachi, said : “The failure of 
the Viceroy’s and Mr. Amery’s efforts is due to the weak, vacillating and 
indecisive policy of the British Government,” 

Dr. G. S. Arundale, President, Theosophical Society, addressing a public meeting 
in New Delhi, made an appeal to India to use not only her material resources 
but her soul force on Britain’s side and to Britain to win India over by a bold 
political step forward 

The Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association in the course of a representation 
to the Government of India made an appeal to the Viceroy and the Government 
of India to bring pressure on His Majesty’s Government to explore all 
possibilities and avenues of a settlement with the Congress. 

In pursuance of a notice issued by Mr. Kiron Sankar Koy, Geneial Secretary 
of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, 27 members of the party out of a 
total strength of 60 met at the residence of Maulana Azad, the Congress 
President, and re-elected Mi. Sarat Chandra Bose, President of the Bengal 
Parliamentary Party and Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly. 
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Mahatma Gandhi permitted the resumption of Satyagraha in the Punjab under 
certain conditions. The campaign in the piovince would be under the direct 
supervision of the Mahatma. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad issued a statement explaining the reasons for 
postponing the meeting of the Bengal Congiess Parliamentary Party. 

16tb. H, E. the Viceroy, when he addressed the annual meeting of the Associated 
Ohambcis of Commerce m Calcutta, made a comprehensive survev of the Indian 
political field and of India’s contribution to the Empire’s war efibit in terms of 
labour and supply. His Excellency said that His Majesty's Government fully 
sympathised with the suggestions made fiomvaiioiis quarters that Indian political 
leadeis and Indian political parties should come together and seek to reach 
agieement among themselves The Viceioy declaiod, “we are entitled to chiim, 
we do claim, and I claim today that it is for the Indian parties themselves, for 
those communities, interests and political leaders concerned, to get together and 
to see what they can do by way of reaching an accommodation with one another.” 
His Excellency refened to the achievements in the Western Desert of Indian 
troops, “who have shown themselves worthy of their highest traditions, and have 
borne themselves with the utmost distinction. 

The first ofiicial announcement about the construction of aircraft in India was 
made by^ Government in New Delhi. “A factory is to be established ‘somewhere 
in India’ with American technical assistance and the macliines produced will be 
bought by Government.” 

vSir Sikandar Hyat, in his inaugural address at the Indian History Congress 
at Lahore, stressed the need of a proper understanding of India’s past for the 
purpose of devising the right constitutional expedients for the new India which 
was being born, 

17tli. Mahatma Gandhi said in reply to a letter of a political worker of Jind 
State : “There is to be no civil disobedience, individual or mass, in the States.” 

The Coiigres President, Maulana A. K, Azad, wrote to all the members of 
the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party who attended the meeting at his 
residence on December 15 and re-elected *Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose as their 
leader, asking them to explain why disciplinary action should not be taken 
against them for having flagrantly disobeyed the decision of the Parliamentary 
sub-Committee of the Indian National Congress regarding Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose.” 

Dr. Khan Saheb, former Premier, the North-West Fiontier Province, address- 
ing a meeting in a village in the Peshawar district, referred to the Government’s 
“no arrest” policy and said : There is a good deal of wild talk about our not 
being arrested. We neither drag about it nor are we sorry, because, we are 
fighting for freedom of speech, and the Government have conceded our demand,” 
Sir Akbar Hydari, President of the Executive Council, addiessing the Hydera- 
bad Legislative Council, obesrved : “In the distracted conditions of today when 
a great convulsion is shaking the very foundations of established systems all 
over the world with evident repercussions on India, Hyderabad anti Indian 
State’s in general .can play a noble and distinguished role and serve the ends of 
victory in war and concord in peace.” 

ISth. Sardar Sampuran Siimh, Leader of the Congress Assembly Party in the 
Punjab was expelled froxn the party by the Congress President, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, for his conduct in court after his arrest. In the course of a letter 
to the Sardar Sahib, the Congress President said : “There is nothing in the 
explanation you have sent me. Your replies in the court clearly demonstrate 
that you do not agree with the decision of the Congress about war. In spite 
of this, you offered yourself as a Satyagrahi, and made both yourself and the 
party of which you had the honour of being the leader, ludicrous.” 

Mr. H, P. Bagaiia. in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
of the East India Jute Association in Calcutta, discussed various matters relating 
to the jute trade. 

Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee addressing a meeting of Hindus at Monshiganj 
observed that the Hindus should consolidate their position in the country in 
order to protect their rights and privileges. 

19th. The Government of Bengal were, said a communique, gratified to note that the 
arrangement arrived at a conference held in Delhi between the Government of 
India, the Government of Bengal and certain representatives of the Indian Jute 
Mills Association was unanimously accepted without reserve by the members of 
the Association. 
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Negotiations between the Mysore Durbar and the promoters o£ the Indian 
Aircraft Manufacture Company, represented by Mr. Walchand Hirachand were 
completed and an agreement arrived at. 

Sir Mam ice Gwyer, Chief Justice or India, in the course of his Con vocal ion 
Address delivered at the Osmania University, observed : “Where Universities 
have been destroyed by a brutal conqueror, there still remains the citadel of 
man’s unconquerable mind. The destruction or suppression of so many of the 
greatest Universities of Europe will surely inspire the Univeisities of India with 
a new determination to preserve and maintain that freedom of thought for which 
a University above all stands, and which is mankind’s only hope for the future.’' 

201I1. Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statement from Wardha : 

“Sardar Sampuran Singh has seen me with reference to the statement I 
published on his conduct at the recent trial. Though what I said about not 
passing men like him is true, I recognize that he was permitted by the 
Provincial Congress Committee to offer civil disobedience and from that he had 
taken it for granted that permission must have been given under my instance. 
I recognize therefore that he was fully justified m oflering vSatyagraha in so far 
as permission was concerned. Nevertheless his conduct at the trial was wholly 
unjustified and I believe that the Sardar now understands and appreciates the 
meaning of my criticism.” 

At the meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha, Madras, with Mr. Lodd Govindas 
in the chair, the Pakistan scheme was criticized by several speakers. 

21st Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin uttered a note of warning to students against 
being involved in party politics, when he opened a conference of Calcutta Moslem 
students in the Moslem Institute Hall, Calcutta. 

Sir P. C. Roy in hia presidential address at the Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill Protest Conference in Calcutta, said ‘The Secon clary Education 
Bill is not an educational, but a political and communal measure.” 

22nd. The members of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, who were asked 
by the Congress President to explain their conduct in connexion with the 
meeting they held at his place on December 15 sent a reply to Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, justifying their conduct and declaring the election of Sj. Sarat 
Cbandia Bose to be m no way invalid. 

The Conference to protest against the Bengal Secondaiy Education Bill, in 
Calcutta, concluded its deliberations, after passing a number of resolutions. — 
One of the resolution a set out in detail, the reasons why the Bill was 
unacceptable to the Hindu Community and demanded its withdrawal. Another 
resolution proposed the boycott of the proposed Secondary Education 
Board, 

The Council of the Sind Provincial Muslim League considered the situation 
with regard to the League organigation in the province both inside and outside 
the Legislature. 

2Srd. Fourteen members of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, including its 
Deputy Leader, Mr. Santosh Kumar Bose were expelled from the party by 
the Gongiess Piesident, who was also the chan man of the All-Iiulia Congress 
Parliametary Sub-Oommitiee. The members expelled included among others— Mr. 
Santosh Kumar Bose, Mi. T. 0. Goswami, Rai Harendra Nath Chowdhuiy. 
Mr. Debendralal Khan, Mr. Manmathanath Roy, Mr. Pratiil Chandra Gangully 
and Mr. Baroda Pain. 

Mahatma Gandhi when questioned by a deputation of workeis from Mewar 
and some Rajputana and Himalayan States as to whether Satyagraha in the 
States had also been suspended, said : “Anti-war Satyagraha is not to be 
resoited to in the States, but the people of the States, it they are strong enough, 
can offer Satyagraha on their own lesponsibility in order to have local issues 
and grievances redressed.” 

Mr. M. N, Roy. invited fifty-seven leaders fiom all over India to a 
conference m Calcutta on December 30 and 31 in order to discuss problems of 
the moment and to give the country the correct lead. 

The second annual conference of the Bihar Moslem Students Federation was 
held at Patna under the piesidentship of Mr, Ghulam Imam, President of 
tho City Moslem League, Lucknow. 

24th. Nawab Muhammad Ismail, M. L. A., presiding over the U. P. 
Provincial Moslem League Conference at Allahabad, decleared : ‘The war is 
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being waged with _a nithlessness and ferocity unknown in history. Even the 
tales of cruel atrocities perpetrated by Huns and Tartars pale into insignificance 
before the devastation, agony and annihilation brought by the death dealing 
instruments and machines of war.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Piemier, in the course of a statement 
asserted that the agitation against the pioposed Bengal Secondary Education 
Bill was based on intensely communal grounds. 

Commenting on the disciplinaiy action taken by the Congress President 
against the Deputy Leader and 13 others members of the Bengal Congress 
Pailiamentary Party, Bj. Bubbas Chandra Bose, in a statement to the Piess. 
said : “It is of no concern to Maulana Abul Kalam Azad that what he is doing is 
ultra vires of the Congress constitution itself. And it is of no coiisequencG to him 
tliat through his penal measures he may soon be expelling the entire public 
fiom the Congress.” 

25th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a letter to Lain Doiii Chand m.l.a., 
President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee observed that nobody 
. was obliged to court imprisonment meiely as a matter of discipline. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswarai Ai}ar, Dewan of Tiavancore, in declaring open ‘‘Lord 
Govinda Hall” at Royapetta put in a strong plea for renovating Hinduism by 
spreading its principles among the people at large with the same missionary zeal 
with which people of other religions spread their faith. 

Mr. BI. N. Roy, in an after dinner speech in Bombay, expressed the view that 
Pakistan w’as not an immediate issue that stood in the way of progress of the 
country or in aligning various parties in the country in the fight against Fascism. 

The Radical Democratic People’s Party concluded its inaugural conference 
in Bombay. 

The sixth session of the All-India Students’ Federation which commenced at 
Nagpur, witnessed a rupture in the organization, the delegates from Bihar, 
Bengal and United Provinces seceded almost in a body. 

26 tb. The slogan “Islam First” was raised in a resolution adopted unanimously 
by the U. P. Bluslim League conference at Allahabad, endorsing the Pakistan 
scheme. 

Under the auspices of the Bladras Presidency Muslim League, a public meeting 
of the Muslims of Bladras was held at the premises of the Wallajah Masque, 
Triplicane, to celebrate the birthday of BIr. Jinnah. 

27th. Dr, N. B. Khare, former 0. P. Premier in a statement referring to the 
appeal of Blembers of ^ Parliament to the Indian people for undeistand'ing and 
constructive co-opeiation in the war effort, said ; ‘^The Indian people should thank 
the Biitish people for their expression of Christmas Goodwill and should 
reciprocate the same good feelings towards the Biitish people as a whole with 
whom they have no quarrel.” 

Blany shops in the diffeient parts of Calcutta remained closed as a mark of 
protest against the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill introduced by the Government 
in the last session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi invited Blaster Tara Singh, a prominent Akali leader, to 
meet him at Sewagram. Blaster Tara Singh had resigned from the Congress 
following lengthy conespondence between him and the Blahatma on the question 
of non-violence. 

The 17th. All-India Bledical Conference, which was held at Vizagapatam, was 
presided over by Dr. K, S. Roy. 

Lady Blirza Ismail, chairwoman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates to the fifteenth session of the All-India Women’s Conference at 
Bangalore, observed : “Today, the world is threatened with ruin by circumstances 
that have been created outside the influence of women. Our deepest hope that 
the deliberations and activities of this conference may be guided towards the 
attainment of perce of both India and the world at large,” 

The open session of the second All-India Urdu Conference was held at 
Cawnpore under the presidentship of Justice Sir Abul Quadir of Lahore.— 
Begum Aijazrasul, m.l,o. chairwoman of the Reception Committee, in W 
address stressed that uidu was not the monopoly of Bloslems. Both Hindus 
and Bloslems had contributed to the growth of Urdu and had enriched its 
literature. Urdu was India’s most popular language, 
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28tli. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, presiding at the 22nd. session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha at Madura, observed : *‘I find no detail or issue important enough 
to compel iis to resort to civil lesistance at the saciifice of important facilities 
we have gained, and the opportunity that has presented itself to us enabling to 
effect the militarization ot the Hindu people to a substantial extent.” Dewan 
Bahadur K. Ramaswami Sastri, chairman, Reception Conamittee, in 
his speech strongly criticized the Pakistan scheme and said that Moslems were 
a part of the Indian people and could not be a nation by themselves despite 
the slogans of the Moslem League. Turning to the political situation in India 
the speaker said that the Congress wanted to overthrow the Nazis and! 
yet, by theix civil disobedience, it was helping the Nazis. 

Mr. V. N. Ohandravarkar, in his presidential address at the annual session of 
the National Liberal Fedeiauon of India, in Calcutta, declared : ‘*1his is as much 
our wmr as it is that of those in power ; we must not let the domestic quarrel 
between Britain and India queer the pitch for action against the common enemy of 
mankind.” The remedy he suggested was that the British Government should make 
an unequivocal declaration that it would confer on India I'ominion Status of the 
Westminster variety at a definite date— “say within two years after the war”— and 
in the meantime England should send a good-will mission to India, composed 
of ‘‘first class statesmen”, to pave the way for framing a “Treaty of Friendship 
between England and India.” 

Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, opening the 51st. session of the All- 
India Moslem Educational Confeience at Poona, referred to the educational problems 
of Moslems. Mi. A. K. Faziul Hiiq presided. Sir Roger Lumley in his 
addiess laid special emphasis on the need for spread of education among 
Moslem women. 

29th. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Madura passed a resolution demanding 
the immediate unconditional release of Hindu political prisoners and the 
recalling forthwith of political exiles. A resolution, adopted without opposition, 
reiterated the condemnation of the Communal Award “as it is opposed to all 
principles of democracy,” 

Mr. A. K. Faziul Hiiq, in a Press interview at Poona, referred to his move 
for a settlement between the Moslem League and the Oougress and said that 
the move had been misunderstood in certain quarters. 

The All -India Women’s Conference at Bangalore recommended the removal of 
illiteracy by the introduction of free compulsory primary education for all boys 
and girls and the promotion of communal unity. 

30th. The National Liberal Federation of India, in Calcutta, passed a resolution 
calling upon the people of India to help Britain to the utmost in the successful 
piosecution of the war. Two other resolutions passed by the conference related 
to the future constitution of India and the defence of the country. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha passed the resolution on the general political 
situation in India at the open session of the Conference by an overwhelming 
majoiity. 

Maulaiia Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in the course of an interview 
at Lahore, said : ‘Tf India is invaded tomorrow and there is no other alterna- 
tive to defend my country, I will not hesitate to take up arms and fight.” 

Views of the Indian Christians on the political situation in India were expressed 
at the All-Iudia Christian Conference at Lucknow, Mr. Ram Chandra Rao 
presiding. 

Slst A proposal to form a representative body, called the National Democratic 
Union, with a view to mobilizing public opinion for a united war effort in India 
was made at a conference of Indian leaders, convened by Mr. M. N. Eov, leader 
of the Radical Democratic Congress Party, which concluded its deliberations at 
Behala (Calcutta). Some of the objectives aimed at weie : “Defeat of Fascism 
and Nazism and the rapid development of all the resources of India for that 
purpose. Sharing lesponsibility for the defence of India, and with that purpose, 
to press upon the Government the necessity of winning popular confidence.” 

Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, Diiector, Scientific and Industrial Research, Government 
of India, in an address on “National Defence and Scientific Research” at the 
Calcutta Rotary Club, made an appeal to Indians and Europeans to develop that 
greatness of mind which had made the Commonwealth idea a practical possibility.” 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

The defeat of France and her retirement from the fight with 
Germany in the middle of June, 1940, will remain a landmark in world 
^ history. It stupefied the world for a while. It took 

of conLirnt*8 & women time to get over the shock, to think 

oceans over and understand the situation created by this un- 

dreamt-of event. But they had no time to sorrow 
over this state of things. They had to prepare themselves, the men 
and women of Europe and America, to meet a triumphant Germany, 
either as friends or as foes. The interpreters of these happenings in 
the Western world have told us that they were, willingly or 
unwillingly, taking sides in a great battle that covered oceans and 
continents. They said that the battle-lines were clearly drawn between 
“free capitalism and autarchy”, between the semi-democracies and the 
totalitarians, between the “Have-gots” and the “Have nots”, between 
the potentially powerful Anglo-Saxon Powers and the “immediately” 
powerful Axis Powers. In the last volume of the Indian Annual 
Eegister I have tried to indicate the linos along which the world was 
being divided. It is not in the material plane only that the fight 

is being waged ; in the world of faith, in the world of philosophy 

influencing conduct, men and women are as greatly divided and as 
aggressive. 

The propaganda on behalf of Britain and her allies has told 
the world what is at stake in this war. Herr Hitler has told the 

Herr Hitler’s thesis workers and women of Germany the issues of the 

present war in course of a speech delivered in the 
Ehein-metall-Borsing Munition Works : 

“ In fact, it is a strug:j>le between two worlds. 46 million English rule 

and govern a territory of roughly 40,000,0U0 square Kilometers in this world. 85 

million Germans have a living* space of hardly 600,000 square Kilometers This 

earth, however, was not distributed by Providence or by Almighty God.’’ 

“All ray life I have been a have-not.. ....Now again, I enter the fight as the 

representative of the have-nots ” 

“The slogan of liberty really means freedom of economy, namely, for everybody 
to grab for himself without State control...,..” 

“These people, to give but one example, have the possibility of pocketing up 
to 160 per cent dividend from the ammunition industry. They say that if these 
Gerraan methods gain ground and prove victorious all this will stop. They are 
right, I believe 6 per cent sufficient ” 

“Two -worlds are in conflict, two philosophies of life. They say we should 
help to keep up the gold standard— of course, lor they have the gold and we 
have not......” 

“If we already have no gold, then we have the power of work, and German 
power of work is our gold and our capital, and with this gold I can beat any 
other power in the world. I built up my entire economy on the conception of 
work ” 

“What we are reconstructing is not only a world of co-operative labour, but 
also a world of co-operative duties ” 

In these words wo have had drawn for us the lineaments of the 

8 
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“new order” that the ruling classes of Germany wish to sea 


Murder & cruelty 
that prepare the 
“new order/’ 


established in Europe, in America, in the world. 
Even among people who have been fighting the Nazis are 
there people whose minds have been moving towards 
certain of the ideals which Herr Hitler indicated in 


the parts of the speech quoted above. But National Socialism has lost 
its appeal to the mind and conscience of men and women by its association 
with the vulgarities and cruelties implicit in the “Nordic race theory” 
and the other methods by which Nazism has captured the power of 
the State in Germany. The technique of warfare which the Nazis 
have introduced, illustrated by the aerial bombings of innocent people 
in Warsaw, in Eotterdam, in Britain, has created a revulsion of feeling 
and revolt of sentiment against Nazism. The triumphs of Germany 
has not helped to conciliate these or appreciate the value of German 
success in military, political and economic fields in the market-place 
of modern world affairs. It is not fear of changes alone that has 
ranged countries in Europe and in America against the “new order” 
promised by Plerr Hitler and the other leaders of. the Boich. In fighting 
Germany many of her adversaries have boon adopting the methods 
and patterns that have won such resounding successes in the fields of 
battle. Private profiteering, maldistribution of wealth, security of 
— all these problems are being tackled so that the “man in the 
street” may feel that he is really a member of the community, of 
the State, that “60 Eamilies” or “200 Families” are not exploiting 
his labour, and are not in the defence of their particularistic 
interests sacrificing him and his children at the altar of the war-god. 


European thinkers have been increasingly realising that the “inevi- 
tably harmonious society of nationalist parliamentary democracies”, the 
establishment of which was tho special contribution of 
Democracy century to tho world’s contrivances for 

Totalitarianism human good, have outlived their usefulness ; that political 
liberty, secured under this dispensation, has not 
provided economic security to the commonalty of the world. This 
insecurity and the recurring wars and throats of war have been the 
breeding grounds of the totalitarianisms and dictatorships that have 
become the marks and notes of history for the last twenty years and more. 
Middleton Murray has described this evolution in the following words : 


“ They (totahtaiiainsms) explicitly repudiate the theory of the responsible 

person on which lepiesentative deraociacy is based. They declare. . .that the free 
and enlightened citizen of demociatic theory is an illusion ; he docs not exist. 
The ordinary member of a modem nation ....is quite incapable of the res]^onsible 
freedom with which democratic theory credits him. He doesn’t want it ; it is 
useless to him if he has it ; and he does not mind if it is taken fiom him. What 
he docs want is something more material : he wants security . ...wliat the mass-man 
wants ... is a strong leader about whom he can feel cnlhubiasm and from whom 
he can expect protection.” 


This writer goes further into the etiology of the disease in the 
world’s body politic. He suggests that “the prodigious developments of the 


Intliistrialism 
& Totali- 
tarianism 


machine are always working powei fully against the 
realisation of responsible freedom”, that mass produc- 
tion, and mass unemployment, (“which is an essential 
part of the system”), have “cut the mass-man clean 


away- from the roots of a natural culture”. This interpretation cannot 
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represent the whole truth of the matter. And even if it does so, it is 
too much to expect that mankind will let go all the advantages and 
comforts that industrialism has brought into its life, that it will 
agree to scrap the railway, the ocean and the air liner, the electric 
wave that has made possible the telephone, the radio and television. 
Science has opened out these fields of knowledge, has put such demo- 
naic powers into the hands of men ; and science cannot sit still and see 
ail the havoc that its offspring has been working but must find a way 
out to make human nature worthy of these powders and blessings. It 
may be true that “great ideas enter into reality wdth evil associates 
and with disgusting alliances”. But the glory of human endeavour 
has ever been to transform and transmute the evil in us and in our 
institutions into the patterns of our hearts’ imaginings about the true, 
the good and the beautiful. 


Looking at the matter from this angle the real fight of the World 
War No. II of the 20th century must be fought out in the realm of 

thought, in the region of ideas Totalitarianism is no 

Failure of freak ; it has grown out of and gathered strength 

Liberalism from the break-down of the Liberalism that has been 
one of the creative forces during the last one-hundred 
and fifty years. But the years have revealed the causes of the break- 
dovm in this noble endeavour. Don Salvador de Madriaga wdio for 
years was Spanish delegate to the League of Nations, a man of letters 
and a man of affairs, has indicated these in an article in World Review, 

“Uucorrected by some kind of balancing piinciple, Liberalism leads to 

anarchical behaviour, selfish fastidiousness and a complete atomization of the 
individual, whose psychic life, cut off from the common soul, wandeis in aesthetic 
frustration or strays in psycho-analytical misery. This explains why so many 
intellectuals have sought relief in communism and even why, far from being 
deterred by its dogmatic and orthodox ways, they have eagerly shut themselves 
into the rigid tenets of the Sovietic Church.” 


We have to find, therefore, out of the wrecks of destruction left 
by this war the seeds that will germinate with promises of 

creation, of a “new order” in Europe, in the world. 
Herr Hitler may be one of the “scourges of God” that 
Europe” carried death and destruction through the world, 

doing “a masterly demolition job” so that something 
better and more imposing may be erected for the comfort and conven- 
ience of men, for the beautification of their life. We have quoted in 
the last volume of the Annual Register from the Voice of Destr iiction^ 
written by Dr. Hermann Eauchnigg, the words describing the idea 
of European reconstruction that Herr Hitler entertained, how an “ins- 
tinct for unifying Eux'ope” seems to be driving him, as J. L. Ham- 
mond recognised in the columns of the Manchester O-uardian (July 
16, 1940). The Eederation of Europe of which many of Europe's 
sanest of thinkers and statesmen have dreamt, and for which they 
have worked since unremembered centuries, may be one of those para- 
doxes that will issue out of the present war. Horsfall Carter, formerly 
editor of the London Fortnightly Revieiv, discussed this problem in course 
of an article where he asked for a “planning” for such a Europe. In 
the absence of such forethought it may happen that people will 
be constrained to think that “European unity can only come about 
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by the absolute supremacy of one nation over all others’’; in the 
absence of “Western civilisation’s alternative to the Pax G-ermanica'\ 
the “moral basis” of the loresent war falls to the ground, and 
Germany by virtue of her population, of her geographical position in 
the heart of the continent, of her high degree of organising ability, 
by her industrial and technical competence, will easily occupy that 
suzereign position. One of the grievances of Germany has been that 
it was British interference with Europe’s internal affairs that has been 
helping to delay the fruition of this historic process ; and so convinc- 
ed is she of the correctness of her diagnosis that she has become 
prepai'ed to settle the matter by the only method she believes in 
— the method of “blood and iron”* 


The rise of 
“Anglo- 
Saxony’^ 


the 


The article under notice appears to be a protest against the easy 
solution of the problem of Britain’s place in the future world orga- 
nisation, provided by “Anglo- Saxony”, the evolution of 
which we have traced in the last volume of the Annual 
Register. This London- Washington Axis is being 
sought to be built up on “the scaffolding provided by 
common effort now forthcoming from the Dominions and the 
United States.” Horsfall Carter appears to feel very strongly on this 
possible development, which would be flying in the face of geogra- 
phy and history, Britain with all her extra-European affiliations is 
physically in Europe ; with all her prestige and power she is physic- 
ally a tiny spot in the continent of Europe ; she has to live and 
work as a European power ; her traditions hind her to Europe ; 
and she cannot live and work always quarrelling with her European 
neighbours. In the Eederation or Union of Europe she has to find a 
place ; geography will not allow her to remain aloof from this super-State. 
The little of separation that the English Channel and the North Sea 
afforded has been erased by the coming in of the aeroplane ; and the 
invasion-efforts of Germany show the direction in wdiich Britain’s 
interest lay. Horsfall Carter thinks that it would he a fatal delusion 
to think that “the blessed consummation of a now-style Fax Britan- 
nica — with U. S. A. as a sort of honorary Associate member will 
help us to keep Europe in order.” He thinks that tho isolation spirit 
in America is too strong an element in the make-up of that contin- 
ent or rather continents on which Britain could safely rely for 
rescue from every danger every twenty or twenty-five years. 

This plea for “European-ness” does not, however, appear to have had any 
great influence with the ruling classes of Britain. Horsfall Carter has 
“detected among the Sahibs and the higher-ups in 
the Services a certain sense of relief that England 
has now cut loose from those foreigners”. He quotes a 
slang to express the belief or feeling of disgust with 
foreigners — “the niggers begin at Calais” — to drive home his iDoint. Any 
feeling or consciousness that Britain must seek and find her salvation in and 
through Europe cannot remain strong when all Europe appears to 
being arrayed under German dictation and hegemoney for a final 
reckoning with Biitain. This loneliness is not new in British history. 
A century and a half ago Europe was set up against Britain by the genius 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. British diplomacy could, however, find allies from 


A natural & 
inevitable 
process 
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among European States to beat back this attack and break np the Napoleonic 
Alliance. Today, confronted by the same danger, Britain has sent her 
cry for help to the gatherings of all her clans — which are her own Dominions 
and one of which is a sovereign State — spread over the seven seas. 
The chiefest of them and the most powerful is the United States of 
America to whom the cry has not gone in vain. When in August, 
1940, the British Premier, Mr. ^Yinston Churchill, spoke the following 
words, he prophesied a historic development which international 
conflicts have been forcing towards a concrete shape. Under the ornament 
of imagery he indicated the organisation of what has come to be 
known as “Anglo- Saxony”. 

“The British Empire and the United States will have to be somewhat mixed 
lip tog,ether in some of their affairs for mutual and general advantage. For my 
part, looking out upon the future I do not view the process with any misgivings. 
No one can stop it. Like the Mississippi it just keeps rolling on. Let it roll. Let 
it roll on in full flood, inexorable, inesistible, to broader lands and better days.” 

In the last volume of the Annual Register we have traced the personal 
and impersonal forces that have been working towards such a consum- 
mation. In tracing this history we referred to Admiral 
Identity of Mahan’s article in the North- American Revieio (1894^ 
BritaS & U. article was entitled — “Possibilities of an Anglo- 

American Be-Union,” It was commissioned by Andrew 
Carnegie to “promote rapprochmenfc between the tw’o nations.” It 
asked each of the two nations to be “educated to realise the length 
and breadth of its own interest in the sea.” It made a remarkable 
prophecy when the United States under the compulsion of “experience” 
will betake herself to ‘ external action,” 

“In this same pregnant strife the U. S. doubtless will be led by undeniable 
interests and aroused national sympathies to play a part, to cast aside the policy 

of isolation which befitted her in infancy, and to recognise that now to take 

her share of the travail of Europe is but to assume an inevitable task . ...in the 
work of upholding the common interests of civilisation.” 

Wbatj Admiral Mahan said forty-seven years hack has overtaken 
his country. The realisation of the identity of interests and sentiments 
between Britain and the United States has become 

BriMn vivid since the fall of France in the middle of June, 

shor/ofwar” 1940. The days that followed coincided with the 

time when preparations were being made for the elec- 
tion of the President of the Republic. Mr. Wendell Willkie (Republican) 
urged in his election speeches that the U. S. must “send and keep 
sending aid to Britain, our first line of defence, and our only remaining 

friend In the Pacific our best ends will be served by a free, strong 

and democratically progressive China, and we should render China 
economic assistance to that end.” Franklin Roosevelt (Democrat), who 
broke a great tradition of U. S. A. constitutional history which forbade 
a President from seeking election for a third term, was no less emphatic 
in promising that he was in favour of the policy that rendered “all 
aid to Britain short of war ” "When he was re-elected, and prepara- 
tions were going on for his inauguration, in a broadcast to his nation 
made in the first week of January^ 1941, he emphasised how the 
democratic institutions of his country stood to gain by Britain standing 
whole and erect ; 
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“If Biilflin goes down all of m in the Americas would be living at the 

point of a gun . .. To survive in such a world, we would have to convert ouiselves 
perniauenlly into a militarist power....” 

“We must become the great arsenal of democracy,” 

It %vas after this election (November, 1940) and inauguration 
(January, 1941), that the aid to Britain took definite legal shape. Though 
certain of these latter developments do not naturally 
Lease^aml-Lend form part of a study of affairs that happened 
Act during the months of duly to December, 1940, their 

hearing on the elucidation and interpretation of 
American attitude is so revealing that without reference to them the 
evolution of U. S. policy towards the present war cannot lio explained. The 
Lease-Lend Plan was introduced as Bill No. 177G entitled “A Bill to Further 
Promote the Defence of the United States, and for Other Purposes,” This 
Bill aligned in a way the defence of America by the side of that 
of Britain. The second section of the Bill authorised the President “to order 

any Government official to manufacture or procure in any way any 

defence article for the use of any country the President names — “not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law” ; he was authoriised 
to “order any defence article sold, exchanged, transferred, leased, lent, 

or tested repaired, outfitted or reconditioned for the use of any 

country he may name” — without regard to any previous law ; any plan, 
specification, design, proto-type or information about any defence article 
may be communicated to any Government the President may name ; 
any defence article may be released for export to any country at his order. 

The passing of the Lease-and-Lend Bill may be accepted as an 
expression of U. S, feelings and sentiments that have been growing 
in volume and intensity as they watched the mag- 
Magiiificence of nificent defence put up by the British people under 
British defence the superb leadership of Mr. Winston Churchill. 

In August and September of 1940, the aerial invasion 
of Britain began. German bombers and fighters darkened the British 
sky showering death and destruction over wide areas of the country, 
demolishing ancient landmarks. London and her dockland which were res- 
ponsible for moving one-third of the country’s export and import 
trade was disabled for the time being ; Coventry and Birmingham, 
Britain’s industrial nerve-centres where her weapons of offence and 
defence were forged, were almost wrecked. The 22 miles of sea-water 
that separated the southern coast of Britain from the “invasion ports” 
of France made it difficult for Germany to launch a naval invasion 
of the island. Therefore, the method of aerial attack was adopted 
to disorganise “industrial Britain”, to disorganise “the Government”, 
to “strike at the national morale” of the British people. This 
attempt became possible because Germany enjoyed a vast superiority 
over Britain in this instrument of warfare. Estimates differed as to 
the proportion of this superiority. There was perfect secrecy with 
regard to this matter, and attempt at misleading by giving out ex- 
aggerated numbers. Since the days of Munich (September, 1938), 
Germany has had double the number of planes either in production 
or in use that Biitain had. At that time one estimate had it that 
Germany had 3,300 first-line planes and Britain 1,600 ; the monthly 
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production was 600 for Germany, 300 for Britain. The expansion of 
Britain’s Imperial x^ir Force and aircraft production that is being worked in 
Canada and in the U. S. A. does not appear to have been able to minimise 
the gap that has been standing between German and British aeroplane 
production. With regard to their quality the opinion of Major-General James 
E Chaney of the U. S. A. Army xMr Corps who was Official Observer in 
Britain between October 10 to November 20, 1910, is not conipliment- 
ary. Time^ the New York Weekly, dated Docember 16, 1940, said that 
Major-General Chaney “low-rated” U. S, A, and British aeroplanes in 
engines, armament and fire-power, compared to German planes. This 
advantage in numbers and quality lying so much with Germany has 
not, how^ever, been able to knock Britain out of the fight even as 
we write, that is, in the spring of 1941. This intrepidity of the British 
people, this dogged pertinacity, this grim endurance have coma as a surprise 
to the world, and enlisted on her side the sympathy of many who are daily 
repelled by her sin of imperialism. It is this heroism that has 
stirred the U. S. A., the majority of that country, to demand of 
their Government that such a centre of noble conduct cannot be 
allowed to he burnt out by German bombers. Apart from material 
considerations Britain’s resistance appears to have started a wave of 
idealism in the great republic which finds expression in words like these : 

‘‘Then, under such conditions, the struggle that Britain is now waging, with a 
heroism to which any tribute is almost an insult, a heioism that is so high that 
it is laughter for the participants and tears for the beholdeis, becomes our struggle 
too.”*— {IFt/Ziay/i Hard in Reader's Digest), 

It is the inspiration of this heroism that must 
vftU’s moved President Eoosevelt to quote from Long- 

and^hope fellow, while introducing Mr. Wendell Wilikie to Mr. 

Churchill, the following lines : 

“ . ...Sail on, O Ship of State I 
Sail on, 0 XJnion, strong and great t 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future ycais. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate 1” 

This outburst of idealism and admiration carries a message of 
hope to the hard-pressed people of Britain. It supplies a spiritual 
tonic. But in the material plane the help that has been 
^“fast enough”°^ flowing from the U. S. A. to Britain has not been 
nor “suffieftnt” imposing. William Bullitt, former U. S. A. ambas- 

sador to France, who is reported to be a confidante 
of the President, in course of a speech delivered at the Oversea 
Press Club made public declaration that his country had not been 
producing weapons “fast enough”, and that it was “not supplyiog 
weapons in sufficient quantities to the British, the Chinese, and the 
Greeks”, that it was only “making just the effort that it is not 
troublesome to make”. The causes of this apathy were indicated by 
him ; the unwillingness of the people to read the meanings of the 
Totalitarian Alliance ; the strength of the isolationists’ desire to retreat 
into the pre-19i4 world ; the exploitation by Communists and Nazis 
of U. S. A internal weakness. Mr. Bullitt thinks that his people 
could rise only “to a visible opportunity, to a felt contingency”; they 
could not be “scared into action from afar.” 
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are having 

their propaganda in the country holding up the production of essen- 
tial needs to be supplied to Britain. The name of 
• Colonel Charles Lindbergh has becomo famous as a 
representative of the former group. Giving evidence 
before the House (of Eopresentativos) Foreign Affairs 
Committee, he was quite frank in his opposition to help to Britain 
at this late stage. 

“Oiir aid is not going to be sufficient, and I believe that wo have encouraged 
a war in Europe that is not going to be successful.” 


This insinuation of encouragement had roferonce to the Gorman alle- 
gation that President Eoosevolt had encouragod Poland to oppose the 
German demands on Danzig. Another leader of the “isolationists”, Senator 
General Hugh Johnson was for “aid to Britain”, but he was opposed 
to the crusading spirit that gots hold of his people now and then ; 
this he stigmatized as “humanitarian lollipopping all over tho world.” 
But the most significant of U. S. figures who was cynically opposed to 
all “lollipopping” was Henry Ford, “the auto-car king.” IIo made a 
suggestion which an Amorican paper has characterized as “a cold, 
teiTiblo-child-like idea.” In a “copyright” inberviow to the Atlanla 
Const liiifion he suggested that the U. S A. give both Britain and the Axis 
Powers “the tools to keep on fighting until they both collapse.” Warming 
into fervour he continued : 


“There is no righteousness in either cause.. .......If wo can keep both sides 

fighting long enough until they cannot fight any more, then may be the little 

people will open their eyes With both people equally collapsed into internal 

dissolution» then the U. S- A. can play the role for which it has tho strength and 
ability. 

What this role is likely to be, was described by Wendell 
Willkie — “here is an international situation which by reason of its 
“World leadership ’ chaos offers to America the opportunity for 

& '‘Union Now of world leadership.” Whether or not this leadership 
the O S and six take shape in another imperialism lies in the 

British Bemocrac es of the future. But there is no doubt that the 

mind of the United States is being made ready for this leadership. 
Clarence Streit of the Union Now book fame (July, 1939) has begun 
propaganda in this behalf. An organisation known as Federal Union 
was founded about that time to push his plan for a “Union of 
15 Democracies.” It has 60 Chapters in the U. B. A. ; 60 more 

are being organised. The British organisation has 250 Chapters with 
10,000 members. There are in U. S. A. about 3,000 College students 
and Faculty members. In the third week of July, 1910, he got 
published in the Nw YorJc Times a full-page advertisement, “paid for 

by a group of American citizens’’, proposing “Union Now of the United 

States and the six British Democracies before it is too late.” 

Pending a Constitutional Convention, an Intor-Continontal Congress 

should be set up on this side of the Atlantic”, composed of 27 re- 

presentatives of tho U. S. A., 11 from the United Kingdom, 3 from 
Canada, 3 from Australia, 2 each from Eire, Union of South Africa 

and New Zealand. The Union would be empowered to handle foreign 

affairs and relations, establish a common currency, common citizenship, 
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common communications in tho Federal Union. All powers not 
specifically granted to tlie Union would be retained by each State 
which could be Socialist or Capitalist or a Bepublic like the U. S. A. 
or a Monarchy like Britain. E.ich State would have to incorporate 
a Bill of Bights granting froodom of speech, of worship, of the 
Press, the right to freedom of assembly. An interesting item in the 
advertisement is tho following : 

‘‘The Biitish Fleet would be secured ac^aiiist surrender, and united with the 
U. S. A. Fleet, to rale the waves, even though England and Ii eland were 
invaded and crushed.’’ 

We do not know what consolation will be derived by the people 
of Great Britain, of Northern Ireland and Eire from this scheme, 
and how it is proposed to console or compensate them when the 
U. S. A. and Canada, South Africa, Australia and Now Zealand will 
bo sailing away with ‘the British Fleet.” 

But those speculations are concerned with the future. Here 
and now Britain is in peril and lias been yearningly looking out 
Britain & U. S.— towards tho U. S. A., beyond the Atlantic, to come 
“relation o£ to her rescue, to take part in tho crusade of the 
mutual selfish- 20th century for the defence of democracy. Tho 
great ropublic also appears to have become afraid of 
the triumphant advance of Nazi Germany. Her politicians, her 
strategists, make no secret of the fear, “if Great Britain is defeate’d”, 
says Admiral William Standby, former chief of Naval Operations, “the 
United States will find it impossible to cope with tho combined sea 
strength of the Axis Powers.” Ho is also convinced that “short of 
active co-operation by our American naval resources, the survival 
of the British Emifira is a desperate gamble. Failure to give this 
co-operation is, therefore, a desperate gamble with American security.” 
The recognition of this “relation of mutual seifishnoss” has become 
a plank of Anglo-American unity of war efforts, as both the States 
lie between “the unquenchable passions of Western Europe and the 
reawakening activities and ambitions of Eastern Asia.” In the present 
war which has been developing into a second “world war’’, the 
dispersion of the British Empire over the seven seas, and of the 
United States over two oceans — the Atlantic and the Pacific— requires 
that their combined navies should equal if not surpass any possible 
combination of navies. But an estimate has it that even in 1943 
when it is expected that U. S. A. production would be reaching its 
highest mark, the number of war-ships will be for Germany-Italy- Japan 
— 962 ; for the United States — 422. The estimate explains the cause of 
the anxiety which the U. S. A. has been feeling for the safety of the 
Navy. It has, therefore, been thought necessary that the British Navy 
should pass under the joint control of the two States (The Streit Plan 
of Union Now). The fall of France was followed by a wild spate 
of speculation in the Press of the United States about the fate of the 
British Navy. For, it was felt to be almost certain that Britain could 
not stand up to the German might. Publicists got busy speculating 
on the proportion of the British Navy that would be destroyed in 
the fight with Germany — the pro|)ortion that would destroy itself 
rather than fall into German hands, the proportion that could not 

9 
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escape capLure, and the proportion that would escapo into the United 
Btatos and into the Dominions. These speculations have boon falsified 
up-to-date by Britain romaining whole and fighting. 

Britain was also anxious for co-operation with the republic. It was, 
therefore, natural that she should wolcorao occasions that would enable 
“Exdiango’ of ohligo her Anglo-Saxon ‘'undo” of tho U. S. A. 

destroyers for It was in this spirit that sho must havo facilitated 
naval and air tho setting-up of tho Joint Dofonco Board between 
bases Canada and U. S. A., arranged at the Ogdensburg 

(New York State) talk between President Franklin Roosevolt and the 
Canadian Prime Minister, Mackenzie King. Tho reality of Canada’s 
internatioiml rolationship-tiod to tho Unibod Kingdom by heart-strings and 
to tho U. S. A. by social and economic tios-^mado such a development 
inevitable. Canada’s economic tie-up with her southern noighjiour becomes 
easy to understand with tho holp of tho following figures. Out of tho total 
U. S. A. foreign investment of about 2,500 crorcs of rupees Canada 
nurtures more than half ; out of tho total Canadian foreign investment 
of 730 croros of rupees moro than half has boon put into U. S. A. 
ventures. The growing complexity of international affairs and tho 
approadiing throat of tho Totalitarianisms havo forced on tlioso two neigh- 
bours a joint effort in dofonce and ofTonco. Tho '‘mother country” of 
both theso States has blessed this arrangomoub. She has done more. 
Sho has leased to tho U. S. A. on “a 99-yoars leasehold basis” certain 
areas in certain islands in her possession in tho Atlantic border of 
tho republic where existing naval and air bases can bo improved and 
now ones built up. Tho islands aro—Nowfoiindlancl, Burmuda, Antigua, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, Georgetown, Bahama and Jamaica. In exchange 
for theso Britain has got 50 “over-ago” closbroyors ; those are '‘good for 
convoy duty.” A U. S. A, publicist has worked out tho profit of the 
U. S. A. through this deal. The bases that there are and will bo built 
up are the ’‘equivalent of 5 battleships, or 2,500 aeroplanes, or an Army 
Corps, or a couplo of now armoured divisions.” 


The history of this “exchange”, as it was given by Mr. Winston 
Churchill in August, 1910, in tho House of Commons, is interesting. 


U. S. frontier 
advanced far into 
the Atlantic 


Some months ago we came to tbo conclusion” that 
the interests of the U. S. and of the British Empire 
both required that tho U. S. should havo facilities for 
the naval and air defence of tho Woatorn Hemisphere. 


“Presently we learnt” that anxiety was also felt in tho U. S. about the 


air and naval defence of their Atlantic sea- board. President Roosevelt 


made it clear that he would like to discuss with tho govornmonts of 
Britain, of Canada, of Newfoundland, tlie development of Amorican naval 
and air facilities. As a result of these discussions the “exchange” 


desciibed above took place. To a distant observer it appeared that the 
U. S. A. had driven a rather hard bargain in tho inatLer. But the 
publicists and public men of Britain appeared to be more enthusiastic 
over the deal than their opposite numbers in tlie U. S. A, The 
Nation & New Statesman, tlie London weekly, hailed tho deal as ‘'a 
miracle of improvisation”, as “one of the most far-reaching commitments 
in human history”. In excess of enthusiasm the paper wrote ; 
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“We are content that this shonld be so. We are their brothers in arms, in 
war, as in peace, for a century to come.” 

The British Premier was nrore sober in language. On September 
5, 1940, announcing the deal, he said : 

“This is why I am glad that the armed air and naval frontiers of the U. 8. 
have been advanced along a wide area into the Atlantic Ocean, and that this will 
enable them to take danger by the throat while it is still hundreds of miles away 
from the home-land.” 

Developments in the Atlantic sea«board of the United States 
of America, about 10,000 miles distant from Indian shores, that have 
occupied our attention so long and so far may not 
appear to have any connection wuth our ‘‘Plome 
American Fleets Polity” in India. The other developments, that have 
been brewing in the mid-Pacific in the cauklroii of 
Japan’s ambitions and desires to build up a “Greater East Asia”, 
are about half that distance from our shores. Trusting to this distance 
wo cannot live in poaco. Our inclusion within Britain’s “dependent 
empire” has drawn us into the maelstrom of international politics. 

India’s strategic frontiers have been extended to Egypt in tho west 

and Hongkong or Singapore in the east. And viewing matters from 
Clarence Stroit’s anglo of tho Union Noiv, or looking into the future, 
we in India cannot or will not be allowed to live a hermit’s 
life during times when history and geography are being re-made, 
made anew, almost every six months. In the last volume of the 

Annual Register we have traced the movement of thought and dream 
that destiny appears to be charting for the people of the United 
States. Not all the people in that republic who have been thinking 

and dreaming of “world leadership” for their own country are 
thinkers and dreamers. There are many hard-headed men amongst 

them 'who have been drawing up a balance-sheet of profit and loss 
that would accrue as a consequence of an Anglo-American partnership 
in world affairs. Their mind peeps out of the words that appeared 
in an article published in the U. S. A. monthly — The Living Age- 
in its Eebruary, 1941, number : — 

“Physically speaking the British Isles arc of little value to ns, even if they 
survive ; systematic destruction of their facilities ( ])orts, commimieation heads, 
indiistiial installations etc.) continues unabated. We do want, however, taiiff fiee 
access to the vast markets of the Dominions and Colonies. Wc want free access 
to their souices of tin, rubber, nickel, magnesium, gold, vegetable oils, iron, and n 
long list of other materials... . We want a moie responsible inteiest in the British 
Navy, and we could doubtless save millions in pioiected naval construction by a 
joint ownership of the Biitish and American Fleets.'* 

It is tho hard-headed appraisers of assets under British control, 
represented by the article quoted above who, we may be sure, will 
be dominating policy in the coming years- In tho 
“Dollar volume of the Annual Register we have 

^ discussed how the “mixing up” of Anglo-American 
affairs, so hopefully and exultantly welcomed by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the British Premier, is being brought nearer by 
the Anglo- German War, by the adversity of Britain shrewdly exploited 
by the ruling classes of the United States as the opportunity for the 
expansion of “dollar imperialism” over the far spaces of the world. 
Clarence Strait’s Union Noid is an indication of some such d'Cvelop- 
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menij. His omission of any rererence to India in tlie scheme he has 
advertised exposes the workings of a mind that is blinded by credal 
and colour conceits in sketching political and economic arrangements. 
We can pass by this scheme as we believe that no “new order” in 
the world can be established or be made stable which ignored 
India or thought that India could bo kept satisfied and contented 
as part of the “dependent empire” of the Anglo-American “Union”. 
For the xaresent war will be but an episodo in the iirocession of 
international bitterness if it failed to settle the problem of “Have- 
got” and “Have-not” Powers. Ambitions of defeated and “Have-not” 
Powers, the insulted self-respect of peoxdos, will start another confla- 
gration before the losses of the present one has been mado up. The 
ruling classes of the modern world know this moro than any body 
else. But as in the past, so in tho present, they cannot halt the 
march of greed and pride. Teachings of religions, tho experience of 
the futility of wars, did not teach our Aryan foro-fathors, filmed in 
the Ramayana and tho Mahahharata, to behave hottor. Tho European 
and American peoples, those of the Soviet republics and of Japan, 
ax^pear to be following the same round of folly, to bo heading for 
the same sufferings and age-long frustrations. 


Today when the European continent appears to bo sliaking under 
the tramp of Germany’s triumphant hosts, when Japan lias boon 
doing her best and worst to subduo China and 
Tokyo-Treaty establish a “Greater Bast Asia”, wo in India appear 

1940 ^0 bo watching events, described in tlio Mmmyana 

and tho Mahahharata, Tho causes of tho disputes 
might have been different, but in methods of warfare, in tho bitterness 
of warfare, in the sense of in]ustic6 and cruel wrong, in tho pride 
of power, the heroes of those unrememberod days did not differ much 
from the Hitlers, the Mussolinis and the Churchills of tho present 
day. Modern interpreters of the Eammjana and tho Mahabkarata 
stories have told us that behind tho slogans of riglit and justice 
uttered by the combatants of those days tliero were material interests 
for which they sacrificed themselves in such profusion. Today also 
we are asked by the combatants to suffer and sacrifico for the 
establishment of “now orders” in Europe, in Asia and in Africa. 
What the leaders of the Axis Powers — Germany, Italy and Japan — - 
want, we know. Britain through the lips of Mr. Winston Churchill 
has not cared to give tho wmiid any bettor idea of bor war aims 
than opposition to and destruction of all that tho European and 
Asiatic dictatorshixis stood for. Tho Axis Powers appear to desire 
that Britain, which has bossed over tho world for about two 


hundred years, should allow them to have a try at tho samo game. 
They do not make a secret of the fact that Britain stands between 
their desire and destiny , that the United States by supporting 
Biitain in this madness must share a part of tho guilt for frustrat- 
ing a historic process. In the Preamble of the Axis Treaty signed 
in tho morning of Sciitember 27, 1940, is a charter of tho “new 
order of things calculated to promote and maintain the prosperity 
and welfare of the peoples concerned” (of Europe and Greater East 
Asia.) In Art= II Japan “recognises and rcsiiects tho leadership 
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of Germany ^ and Italy” in the European new order ; Germany and 
Italy “recognise and respect the leadership of Japan” in the new order 
in Greater East Asia. Art, III of the treaty holds a threat of 
“political, economic and military means” wliich will be used if and 
when “one of the contracting parties is attacked by a Power at 
iwesent not involved in the European war or in the Chine se-Japancse 
conflict.” This Article has been interpreted as directed specially 
against the United States , President Boossvelt has done so in a 
broadcast in the first w^eek of January, 1911 : “the threat that if 
the United States interfered wnth or blocked..... a progiamme aimed 
at world control — they (the Tripartite Powers) would unite m ultimate 
action against the United States.” 


Japan’s 

EOiitliern 

marcli 


Since those days men and w’omen in the world have been specu- 
lating about the time and place when and where Japan would make 
good this threat. British administrators who till the 
time we have been dealing with had been asldng us to 
trust to British power on sea on land and in the air for 
the defence of India’s frontiers awakened themselves 
and wakened us to the danger that appeared to be ajiimoaching us 
from the east, from Japan. Speculations in the Press al-^o became 

busy with regard to the possible moves of Japan. It was apparent 

that with her control of the Island of Hainan north-east and of the 
Spratley Island south-east of Indo-China, Japan has established her 
dominance over the sea-route to Singax^ore. But “a graver aspect of 
this business centres in Siam.. .’With the help of Buddhist propaganda, 

Siam has for some years revolved in the Japanese orbit”. (New 

Statesman & Nation), There has evolved in Burma also a “Fifth Column” 
through whom Japan has been irritating the fear in Burman hearts of the 
peaceful hordes of China who have been flooding into Burma. We have 
a certain feeling, however, that Japan would not be moving* against 
Malaya or Burma before things got busy in the East Mediterranean 
and the British lost control over her special possessions in and around 
this area — Egypt, the Suez Canal, Palestine, Iraq ; that Japan would 
not dare move her Navy so far away from her Home Base. For, 
her Navy like that of Britain is her “life-line” ; she cannot risk it. 
The more possible moves are to be made through Indo-China and Siam. 


As soon as France fell in Europe Indo-China became a helpless victim 
to the aggression of Japan and Siam. The latter country demanded 
certain “frontier rectifications” east of the river Mekong, 
Tlie The French administration in Indo-China had to yield 

preliminary steps to this demand. It was given out that Japan 
had acted the part of an “honest broker” in 
this affair ; that the commission that she had extracted from both 
the contestants has not been inconsiderable. From Indo-China she 
demanded the following : “virtual monopoly of Indo-Ghina’s production 
of rice ; rubber and coal : free-hand to exploit Indo-China*s natural 
resources ; military garrison along the Chinese frontier (6,000 accord- 
ing to Japanese report ; 60,000 according to Chinese) : Japanese in- 
spectors at all Indo-Chinese custom houses ; a naval base at the 
Camranli Bay ; defence concessions at Saigon ; air bases throughout 
Indo-China.” From Thailand (Siam) she demanded ; “a Na.val Base at 
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tho Gulf of Siam for a Fieot of 15 battleships, cruisers and auxiliary 
crafts/’ The delegates signed as the threat was hold that unless the 
terms were accepted naval units would go into action, and invasion o! 
both tho countries would follow. 


It docs not require much thought to understand that these Japanese 
activities are a threat to the certainties of existence to which India 
has got habituated during about tho last two hundred 
flrSl"'of20th I- 1938 and Vol. I of 1940, of the 

century & now Annual Begister, we have discussed the various ways 
in which India has been influoncod during the last 
forty years by Japan. During the first decade of this century Japan 
was the centre of hope of all tho Asiatic peoples ; and how since 
she occupied Korea and began to practise all tho arts of expanding 
imperialism, she has suffered in the estimation of her follow-Asiaties. 

This disillusionment may bo duo to the fact that we, Indians, looked 
on Japan through a halo of romance and idealism ; that without any 
experience of “high politics” we fell easy victims to the slogans 
about Asiatic unity, about Japan anxious and ready to help fellow- 
Asiatics who lived under European domination. The rude shaking 
that wo have received from Japan has, howover, boon a distinct boon. 
Wa have learnt that idealism does not move State policy ; that 

group or national soH-intcrost cannot afford to bo guided by idealistic 

motives ; that an individual Japanoso, an individual Briton, 

an individual Indian, an individual Goiman can make tho utmost 
sacrifice in defence of justice, hut that nono of tho conglomeration of 
those individuals which arc nations are capa])lo of such idealistic 
conduct. Therefore is it that we can look with a certain amount of 
detachment on tho conflicts and competitions botwcon nations between 
“tho Powers” of Europe, Asia and America ; and wo can prepare 
ourselves for the uncertainties of tho “now oidors” that Gorman, 
Anglo-American, Japanese or Soviet leadership has boon building up for 
the world. This may sound cynical. But this amount of cynicism 
or agnosticism is helpful in those hectic days in maintaining some sort 
of a balance, in looking at world* shaking events. 


We have dealt so far with developments, near and far. One 
enigma, however, remains which has defied the scrutiny of tho most 
wise of statesmen, and the utmost curiosity of news- 
paper correspondents. Tho Soviet dictator has been 
Soviet this enigma since August, 1939 when ho allowed 

the Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov and the German 
Foreign Minister Bibbentrop to effect the Non- Aggression Pact. Since 
then the question has been repeatedly asked — wlio has gained by the 
Pact ? The Soviet has gained Poland, has been able to rope in 
Lithuania, Esthonia, Latvia as units in the Soviet State ; has gained 
Bessarabia. All these territories she has gained without shedding a 
drop of blood, so to say. Her adventure in Finland has not been 
as creditable. But Germany has gained moro. And when' she stretched 
her hands towards Eumania and helped to disrupt this State by 
distributing chunks of Bumanian territory among her proteges — 
Hungary and Bulgaria— -and forced her entrance into the Black Sea, 
speculations got busy with the reactions of the Soviet to this 
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German movement towards the East. It was assorted that the Soviet 
could not tolerate this. But the Soviet did tolerate it. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that Germany could do this trick w-ithout the 

connivance of the Soviet, could sport in the waters of the Black 
Sea without Soviet approval. A clause in the Eusso-German Non- 
Aggression Pact had spoken of the signatories remaining ‘‘in continuous 
touch with each other for consultation and in order to inform each 
other regarding questions that concern their mutual iiitorost.” It 
is difficult to believe that the Soviet did not have any interest in 
the changes in Eumania that have made the Nazi and Soviet States 
near neighbours which, wa have been told, was the one thing both 
wanted to avoid. 

History, recent history when Herr Hitler was cursing Communism 
with such gusto, does not support the thosis that the ruling classes 

j , of the Eoich and the Soviet were at daggers’ drawn 

mnitary*re^lfirlh” other. The predecessors of the Nazis in 

& Soviet iielp governmjnt of the “Eopublio”, their military 

advisors, saw “Germany’s military rebirtli” resulting 
from “a conjunction with Eussia”, to quote General Schleicher who 
was for a short while Ohanccllor of the German Ecpuhlic ; ho was 
the predecessor of Von Papon who made way for Herr Hitler. 
General Hans Von Seeckt, the creator of the Eeichsw^ehr which form 
the officers’ cadre of the Gorman Army even of to-day, was the 
moving spirit in helping to reach an understanding with the Soviet 
by the Treaty of Eappallo and the Military Agreement of 1922. 

Ghancellor Scheidemann revealed in the Eeichstag on December 16, 
1926, that the Eoichwelir was enabled to maintain a special group 
which spent about seven crores of rupees every year for the manu- 
facturo of arms in the Soviet in contravention of the military clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty. German rearmament centres were allowed 
to be built by the Soviet on her own soil. Over a hundred 

Eeichwehr offfeers were given constant leave for special military 
duties in Eussia. Marshall Keitel, the present Conmiander-in-Chief 
of the Germany Army, was one of them ; General Hasso was 

another of the leaders of the pro-Eussian party. 

This may appear as old history today. But even as late 

as the autumn of 1939, after the present war had started, the 
Soviet Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, M. Viacheslav 

Russia— Molotov, was as solicitious of German interests and 

“arsenal o! ^ sentiments. He proposed a “Mutual Assistance Pact” 

Totalitarianism ’ with Turkey. Such a Pact means that if one of the 

signatories is attacked the other is obliged to come to 
his aid. But M. Molotov insisted on an “escape clause” that such a 
Pact “would not induce it to actions which might draw it into an 
armed conflict with Germany”. This history discredits the thesis 

that the Eoich and the Soviet have bean pulling away in 
opposite directions. It rather supports the statement made by 
one of the most prominent of Hungarian radio commentators that “if 
the United States was the arsenal of Democracy, Eussia must now 
become the arsenal of Totalitarianism.” The ruling classes of the Soviet 
State cannot, it appears, even now forget “ail the possible acts com- 
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tmttQil by Britain" against their country. TIio appointment of Sir 
Starford Cripps as Britain’s ambassador at Moscow, the Soviet capital, 
has not realised all the hopos entertained. M. Molotov thinks it 
*‘pos?ibly does indicate a desire on the part of Britain to improve 
relations between the two countries.” But this recognition^ has been, 
it appears, weakened by certain air activities. At the opening session 
of the 7th session of the Soviet Parliament on August 1, 19A0, M. 
Molotov referred to those without naming any names. 

*. late ill Htuclx two forcl‘i:n planes coming from the direction of Tran visifed 

tlie reirioii of Baku. The Iranian Governnieni deemed it necessary to deny this 
fact, hut the documents of the German White Paper threw sntriciout light on the 
incident. The repeated <liS|utch of this leconnaissancc air ciaft could not aim at 
anvthine: other than the complication of our relations with neighbouiing countries. 
l]mk«ira!)le visits of air-craft to Baku and Batiim were interpreted by us in this 
sense d* 

In the last volume of the Annual Eegister we drew attention to 
the tlisciisbion in the British Press going on in the^ beginning of spring, 
1919, tint tho Soviet should bo invaded cither from 
The Soviet— tho north through Finland or from the south through 

coriser-btonc of and quoted the Sunday Tinier as saying that 

peace In Southern “niv-^ids on Baku from advanced points in Mosul 
"" would, if successful, go near ending the War and 

would be a far loss risky^ operation than an attack 
on the Siegfried Liao.” As we write, the wisdom of the British 
Government appaars to have put a stop to this ripple of a brain 
wave, xliid Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Afganistan, and India who are 
noigliboiirs of tho Soviet have boon spared the extension of the war 
inside their territories. Not one of these countries could have liked 
this prospect. As it is, Germany is the victor on the European 
continent. The wonderful and magnificent defence put up by little 
Greece against the Romo partner of the Axis, the defeats inflicted on 
the Italian Army in the hills and dales of the Greecian peninsula by 
the small Greek Army, by its 100 aeroplanes, will have a place in 
world history- There cannot be any manner of doubt that Britain 
was strengthening Greek resistance by the help of munitions ; it was 
given out that in November, 1910, the Greek Government had 
allowed Britain to establish naval and air bases in the Island of 
Crete, less than 100 miles from the mainland of Greece. The 

continuing unsuccess of the Italian adventure m Greece, the possible 
opening up of a new front directed against Germany being organised 
by Britain in the isles of Greece which might he easily transferred 
to Greece — these developments will force Germany to intervene with 
all her might in Greece. For, Germany cannot afford to have two 
fronts to fight against. This had been the one consideration that 
iiirliicneed the Nazi leaders to swallow their much-advertised prejudice 
against Bolshevism, and enter into tho Non-Intervention Pact on tho 
23rd of August, 1939, with the Soviet. The consideration that in- 
fiueneed the Biissian rulers was that on no account and under no 
circumstances will they allow their country to get entangled in the 
present war — an imperialist war according to their view of things — 
though it is difficult to forget the fact that the Eusso-German Pact hastened 
this war by assuring Germany immunity from any attack from the east. 
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Eussia’s benovolenij neutrality lias kept western Asia free from Mie 
distractions, the dangers and the losses of war. We who live in 
the middle of southern iisia also enjoy the fruits of this policy— for 
how long only the future can say. 


But this freedom from external danger has not made our country 
and people happy. Internally wa have been quarreling wdth one 
4. 9 It another — Hindu and Muslim, Bengalee and Beharee, the 

Tamilian and the Andhra ; the rulers of the Indian States 
in India apprehensive of their privileges, threatened by the 

rising tide of democratic feeling, of a feeling for the 
better distribution of wealth and the amenities of life. 
In successive volumes of the Indian Annual Register we have 
been trying to understand and explain the many forces, personal and 
impersonal, that have been responsible for embittering human relations 
in India. We have tried to trace the emergence of an all-India 
feeling that would build a new unity in India through “the 
eradication, by direct, friendly, personal intercourse, of ail possible 
race, creed, and provincial prejudice among all lovers of the country"', 
to quote the words of the first President of the Indian National 
Congress, W. 0. Bonner jea (Woomesh Chandra Bonnerjea). In this 
field of noble work there have been many labourers belonging to 
every community in India. In many directions their work has been 
crowned with success. But the success has not been as complete as 
the pioneers of the Congress had dreamt of. The “prejudice” born of racial or 
credal or provincial or linguistic diiferences has by a curious trick gained 
the upper hand in India to-day, and threatens to start a “civil war" in 
the country. Through the Press and on the platform there has been 
resounding all over India the cry that India was no nation, that in 
theory and in fact, she has been never a nation ; that in India 
there could be a Hindu nation, a Muslim nation, a Dravid nation ; 
that there can be only Hindustan or Pakistan or Dravidistan or 
Shikhistan — not India one, whole, and indivisible. The controversy 
lashed by these separatist conceits and slogans has been as vigorous 
during these six months (July — December, 1940). The demand of the 
Muslim League embodied in the Lahore resolution suggesting a division 
of India into Hindu Zones and Muslim Zones has created a ‘^civil 
war” mentality in the country. Even so sedate and sober a public 
man as Sir Sivaswamy Iyer of Madras has been led to declare that 
this division would be resisted at the cost of a civil war. 


In the rising temper of communalism men of good will are Being 
pushed aside. But they have not been yielding place without a 
struggle. During the period we have been dealing with 
Challenged in • many of the Convocation Addresses delivered to the 
addresses different Universities the theory of the Hindus and 
Muslims of India being separate nations has been 
challenged by the majority of the speakers. At the Osmania University 
(Hyderabad, Deccan), Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of the Federal 
Court of India, drew pointed attention to the danger of accentuating 
this “civil war” mentality, and for a warning asked us to remember 
the suffering and misery of 18bh century India, to look to China 
where the absence of “a strong and powerful Central Government” 
10 
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has entiiled intense human misery. At the Muslim University 
(Aligarh) Sir Sultan Ahmed spoke of the unwisdom of making much 
of the cultural differences between Hindus and Muslims. And he 
reached the bed-rock of Indian life when he declared : 

“There is no gainsaying the fact that racially and politically we are all 
Indians; we breathe the same atmosphere and till the same land. We are inheri- 
tors of the same old proud civilisation our destinies are linked together.” 

Sir Akbar Hydari at the Bombay University reached a higher 
ladia’s sense o! altitude of thought when he utilized the highest 
unity behind the generalisation of moderen science and of ancient 
phenomenal world knowledge and wisdom to re-emphasise the unity 
that has been India’s, from before historic times : 

“The 19 th century belief in the permanent diveisity of elements has been 
discarded. Matter and Spiiit are no longer held to be different and opposed to 
each other. The belief in the supreme Unity behind the phenomenal world is a 
very ancient maxim of Indian thought. From it sprang the principle of respect for 
all religions as so many different avenues to salvation. Our country has been the 

meeting place of all the great religions and the great cultures ot the world 

Our country, by the assembling in it from immemorial times of all the great 
religions, is the one place where such an outlook (“enlightened religious outlook” ) 
is most likely to be developed.” 

But in the temper and mood in which the controvertialists were 
during these months, there was little chance of people being moved 
by such idealism. The majority of them refused to accept the purpose 
of Indian history as described by Sir Akbar Hydari. They were 
after material interests in the pursuit of which they could not afford 
to have the native hue of their resolution sickbed over with the 
pale cast of such thoughts. The publication in the Indian Press of 
the correspondence that had passed between Mr. Jinnah and Lord 
Linlithgow and his Private Secretary, Mr. Laithwaite, during the period — 
February 24, 1940 to September 26, 1940 — threw a vivid light on the 
“communal problem” as it was described in the pamphlet entitled 
Communal Harmony written by Pereival Spear (Oxford University Press) : 

“......The British stands by in anxious helplessness, with no plan of its own 

beyond beseeching the parties to agree, and promising to implement an agreement 
which it seems impossible to achieve.” 


This correspondence may be accepted as representative not only of 
the Muslim League mind hut of the “communal mind” all over the 
^ountry. in-espectiva of its many differences. There is 
Central & Provin- attempt on the part of Mr. Jinnah to minimise the 

cial Governments many differences that stood between the Hindu and 
the Muslim of India in building a free State in this 
country* He is cynically frank in showing that he is out to be given 
places of pow’er and patronage by Lord Linlithgow in the Central and 
Provincial Governments of India. In course of the “rough note” 
prepared by him of the points discussed between His Excellency and 
the Muslim League leader on June 27, 1940, and sent to Mr. Laithwaite. 
Mr. Jinnah made the following demand : 


lhafe Executive Council of the Viceroy should be enlarged within the 
frame-woik of the present constitution and existing law, the additional number tc 
be settled by fiiitlier discussion, but it being understood that the Muslim represen ta- 
twes roust be equal to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in, otherwise 
they should have the majority of additional members as it is obvious that the main 
burden and the responsibility will be borne by the Muslims in that case.” 
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In the Provinces where Section 93 of the Government of India. 
Act has to operate, Non-offioial Advisers should be appointed ; ‘'the 
ma]ority of the Non-Official Advisers should ha representatives of the 
Mussalmans.” In the proposed War Council consisting of not less 
than 15 members, the association of the Princes can he secured. In 
this Council also “the representation of Muslim India must be equal to 
that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in ; otherwise they should 
have the majority.*' Finally the Muslim League should choose the 
Muslim representatives to the W^ar Council, to the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General, and the additional Non-Official Advisers of the 
Provincial Governors. 


Lord Linlithgow, however, appears to have been 
unable to acceS unable to accept these Muslim League overtures with 
tMs demand^ dangerous implications. In the letter dated 6th 

July. 1940, he made this clear. 

*‘There is, however, no question of responsibility falling? in greater or less 

degree on any particular section. Lesponsibility will be that of Governor-General- 

in-Council as a whole, such persons cannot be the nominees of any political 

parties, 

We think that Mr. Jinnah invited this rebuff. He had forgotten 
reality, encouraged thereto by his feeling that the Muslim League and 
the Indo-British Government were as ^‘confident friends". Othei’^use 
he could not have written in his first letter dated Febimary 24, 1940, 
the following friendly remonstrance : 

We are constrained to state that Your Excellency is unnecessarily over-anxious 
about the interests of other communities. It has never been our desire to unjustly 
harm any community......” 


Mr. Jinnah in this correspondence did not care to mention the name 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasahha which claims to represent the 
feelings and sentiments, to defend the interests, of the 
Hindu community of India. In this he has been less 
ignored realist that he claims to be. His assurance 

that the Muslim League had no desire to unjustly 
harm any community has been taken with the proverbial grain of 
salt. At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasahha, held on September 22, 1940, a few resolutions were passed. One 
of the resolutions recognised that the present war has offered opportunity “for 
the general militarisation of the Hindus, and for the organisation of the 
system of India on sound and up-to-date modern lines, so that India be 
converted into a self-contained defence unit.” 

It also expressed willingness “whole-heartedly to work out the 
schemes of the expansion of the Viceroy's Executive 
Mabasabha Council and the War Advisory Council" — but ‘on 
demand honourable terms of equity and justice”. And in the 

next clause it indicated the lines of this equitable 
and just policy — that 

‘‘in view of the reported understanding between the Viceroy and tbe Muslim 
League that the League would be given 2 (two) seats on the piojosed extinded 
Executive Council and 5 ( five } seats in the proposed War Advisoiy Coiineil, the 
Hindu Mahasahha claims repiesentation of 6 { six £ seats on the extended Execut- 
ive Council and 15 ( fifteen ) seats on the War Advisoiy Council on the 
population basis.” 
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Public men in India, leaders of public feeling and opinion in India 
ItyIio \Tere outside the Indian National Congress, the All-India Hindu 
National Mahasablia, the All-India ^ Muslim League and the 

Government National Liberal Federation, have also been applying 

‘‘responsible^to their minds to the solution of the political deadlock 
the Crown ’ India. They have differed from these organisations 

in certain of the principles and policies that guide and seek to give 
practical shape to India’s iiresent and future. But in on© thing they 
and representatives of the organisations named above appear to he 
agreed that only a united demand can bend the British Government 
to surrender power, only a united effort can organise the forces and 
resources of the country for the success of the war into which the 
British Imperial Government has thrown India. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru of Allahabad may he accepted as a representative of this feeling 
and opinion. In a statement made through the Press in the second 
'Week of December, 1940, he recalled the suggestion he had made in 
May last about the way in which “a minimum amount of agreement” 
could be reached amongst the various political parties in India con- 
tending for their respective share of political power. This could be done 
by the settiug up of a “National Government.” Sir Tej Bahadur explained 
the nature of this “National Government” — it might be a Government 
responsible to the Legislature or to the Crown. In tho then existing 
circumstances of the country he did not put forward the idea of a 
“National Government” responsible to the Legislature, particularly 
“because no responsible government could be formed in the 
true constitutional sense of the word upon the existing franchise and 
with important elements kept out of the Legislature.” In his December 
statement Sir Tej revived his ^^May suggestion with the important 
amendment added that the “National Government” should have a 
majority of Indian members, and that the Defence portfolio should be 
in charge of an Indian. 

He appears to have laid special stress on the Defence problem, and on 
an Indian member being in charge of Defence. He felt so strongly on the 
matter that he suggested that the appointment of the 
member should coincide in time “with the 
of the new Commander-in-chief, or even 
(Italics ours). The reasons for this insistence 


Sir Tef s Insist- 
ence on Indian 
Betenee Member 


Indian 
advent 
before' 

he stated frankly : 

‘•the moral effect of that on the imagination of tlie people will be immense 
and in my opinion, the Government by agieeing to it. will be reviving the faith of 
the country, and removing the sense of frustialion which, in the last analysis 
IS affecting the entire psychology of the country.” ’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was not particular with regard to the name 
which the proposed ^“war period” institution should he known by call 

No‘io!ntresBon- Government”, “National Executive” or 

sibility” in August Executive Council” ; he was concerned "to give it in 

proposals substance the character of a “National Government”. He 
was not satisfied with Lord Linlithgow’s 8th of August 
proposals, and the spirit and shape of the commentary on these by 
the Secretary of State for India in his speech made in the House of Commons 
a week later. He noted particularly that the emphasis laid on “political 
leaders joining as individuals” entitled one “to conclude that the idea 
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of collective responsibility was ruled oufe in the absence of the agree- 
ment in principle’’ between the British Government and the Indian 
people, between the various classes, gi*oups and parties among Indians* 

This absence of agreement has been laid at the door of the 
Indian National Congress for refusing to follow Lord Linlithgow and 
his advisers into their policy of making India a 
in the present war wi'tbout caring to 
self-respect consult Indian opinion. British publicists and public 
men have been busy misrepresenting Congress atti- 
tude in this matter. The Round Table, the London Quarterly, has 

been least unfair in describing the developments that forced the Con- 
gress into this attitude. In its September (1940) number a writer 
of a survey of “The British Commonwealth at War” made observa- 
tions that can be accepted as a representation fairly accurate not 
only of the Congress attitude but of Nationalist India’s attittude. 
He said that the Congress’ vras the only note that did not accord with the 
general chorus of approval said to have been raised in India of the 
stand of the British Government in the defence of what John 
Priestly has called “that indefinity called democracy.” But the 

Round Table writer was constrained to admit that 

“ even that note miftht never have been sounded if only means could have 

been found for obtaining the assent of politically-minded India to the inevitable 
decision to go to war. As it was, the crisis caught India when she was still 
standing on the threshold of Dominion Status, so that while all the Dominions 
were free to choose, India was committed to war by a constitutional procedure 
which, though legally correct, provided for no consultation of the Indian people. 
That was bound to afront the self-respect of Indian nationalists, since the essence 
of nationalism is the claim to a footing of equal freedom in the society 
of nations.” 


Judged by the standards set up by the writer in the quotation 
made above, the British Government and its “subordinate” branch 
— the Government in India — have failed on every 
“Morarioss count. We do not refer to the material loss to 

Brimin Britain having to carry on a world-wide war with a 

disorganised India, with an unreconciled India. The 
moral loss has been incalculable. The Round Table has acknowledged 
that Britain has lost “the moral influence such (Indian) support 
would have in the eyes of the world.” Perhaps, the Britisher has 
lost the capacity to appreciate this loss, this moral loss, as Gandhiji 
suggested. The Britisher is extraordinarily brave in the battle-field ; 
but he lacks bravery to take risks in the moral domain ; has the 
latter “any place in British politics ?” — asked Gandhiji. 


During this period the major part of British propa- 
ganda to discredit the Congress has been done by Mr. Amery, 

Secretary of State for India. In speeches made in 
Responsibility for House of Commons and outside he was at pains 

show that the demand made by the Congress 
for the recognition of India’s independence by the 

British Government is unrepresentative of Indian sentiment. In his 

14th August (1940' speech explaining the virtues of Lord Linlithgow’s 
proposals of a week earlier he spoke of the constitutional deadlock 
in India as “not so much between Hig Majesty’s Government and 
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% consenMenf; Opposition as between the main elements in India’s 
nationai life.’’ He spoke of “the great Muslim community ninety 
millions strong”, the difference between whom and their Hindu fellow 
country-men “goes deep, if not deeper than any similar difference in 
India......” : he spoke of “the great body of what are known as the 

Scheduled Castes who feel that as a community they stand out- 
side the main body of the Hindu community which is represented 
by the Congress.” This was an old brief from which Mr. Amery 
spoke, himself giving the newly found “Scheduled Castes” a place 
in it. About thirty-two years back it was got ready for Lord Morley 
when “separate electorates” were injected into the Indian constitution. 
Introducing his India Bill “honest John” had spoken as follows : 

‘‘The difference between Mohammadanism and Hinduism is not a mere 
difference of articles of religious faith or dogma. It is a difference in life, in 
tradition, in history, in all the social things as well as articles of belief that 
constitute a community.” 

The verdict of history in thus exciting out of the unconscious 
life of India all the separatist conceits and ambitions will not be 
more complimentary to British politicians than what has been passed 
on Anglo-Irish relations. The new Statesman & Nation (London) 
anticipated this historical verdict when it wrote that the assurance 
to the minorities, to the Muslims and the Princes, that they would 
not be handed over to any Government wLose authority they chose 
to deny gave “a formidable right to veto the will of Indian demo- 
cracy” to these interests. 

“It repeats exactly what was said with fatal results to Ulster. It may well be 
that coercion would be unnecessary or impossible. But need we have said so with 
the solemnity of a pledge 

In “the charter of intransigence” given to minority interests in India, Mr. 
Amery did not make much of the protection of British interests stabilized in 
India under the guise of “India Ltds.” In bis 20th of November speech in 
the House of Commons he suggested a lurid picture of an independent 
India bereft of the “use of British work in the Indian Army, of 
the British troops now in India and the main body of British Air 

Force while the Indian Air Force grows, and also of the British 

Navy”. He suggested the reply to the question asked of the House 

whether it would be prepared to 

put these forces in India at India’s disposal without assuring itself of some 
guarantees as to the use to be made of these forces both in India’s external relations 
and in her internal administration ?” 

The quotations made above from Mr. Amery’s two speeches 

delivered in the House of Commons describe the insoluble problems 
that India must slove if she ever hoped to attain 

S ogan Statehood in the modern . world. As Mr. Spear said 

“India First” Britain has nothing to contribute towards their solution 
except an “anxious helplessness”, as useless as it is 
irritating. It is, therefore, that Mr. Amery’s speech, made at Foyle’s 
Luncheon on the 21st of December (1940) where he commended the 
watchword of India First, did not caiTy any message of hope to 
distracted India — distracted by a European war into which she had 
been pushed, distracted by communal controversies, distracted by 
official officiousness that complicated rather than simplied matters, Mr. 
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Amery’s sinceritsy in commending this watch-word may not be questioned ; 
his eloquent words may have had the true ring. 

“By India I mean India as a whole. India as nature and history have shaped 
her. India with her infinite variety and underlying unity, India as she is today, 
and as we wish her to be in the years to come.” 


& Muslim 
communal- 
ists 


But these eloquent words carried hardly any weight with those 
amongst the Muslims of India whom the “patronage” of the British 
bureaucracy had emboldened to act against nature 
and history. A section of these assembled in the 
Working Committee of the United Provinces Muslim 
League “read with alarm and serious misgivings” Mr. 
Amery’s suggestion of the slogan — India First — and its malign influence 
on “the demand of the Muslims for separate Zones.” These men 
went further ; in thoir wisdom they declared that 

“Islam First’ is the only slogan for Muslims, and they can never accept or 
countenance any political slogan which conflicts with ^luslim political and religious 
sentiments.’' 


The argument between British Imperialism and Indian Nationalism 
is sought to be displayed as really the result of differences between 
the Indian and the Indian. It has proved to be 
unending. ^ But all the subtlety employed has failed to 
situation black-out “the paradoxical situation by which India, 

as part of the British Empire, is laeing forced to 
fight for democracy, while being informed that she is not yet ready 
to enjoy its privileges ” — {New York Times). It is the refusal of the 
Indian National Congress to be side-tracked into rcommunal bickerings 
that has saved a certain amount of dignity to this controversy. The 
Congress that has been blamed for creating^ the dead -lock in India 
took the initiative on July 7, 1940, in showing a way out of it Its 

Working Committee declared that the acknowledgment by Great 
Britain of the independence of India was the only solution of the 
problem ; that “as an immediate step in giving effect to it 

provisioiuil National Government slioultl be constituted at the Centre, 
which, though formed as a transitory measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the Central Legislature, and secure the 
closest co-operation of the Eesponsible Governments iu the provinces.” 


How India could 
help defence 
activities 


It was not merely for the satisfaction of political 
ambitions that this constitutional device was suggested. 
The Working Committee hoped thereby to play a part 
in meeting the immediate demands of the international 
situation. It gave expression to the hope that 

“If these measures aie adopted, it will enable the Congress to throw in its 
full weight in the efforts for the effective organisation of the defence of the 
country.” 


This resolution of the Working Committee was ratified by the Aii- 
India Congress Committee at its meetings held at Poona on July 27 
and 28, 1940. In confirming the Wardha Statement issued by the 
Working Committee on June 21, 1940, the All-India Congress Committee 
decided “to take a path which was different from the innermost 
yearnings of one who had been the guide, philosopher and friend of 
the Congress ail these twenty years.’, It did so by declaring that 
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“While the Congress must adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence in 
the stnio'de for independence, it is unable, in the present circumstances, to declare 
that the principle should be extended to Free India’s national defence.” 


This resolution does not clearly explain all the motives that 
infinenced the highest executive of the Congress to make this “new 
Congress “not departure.” These are made clear in the speeches and 
an iaSitutlon for statements of Congress leaders. ^ In initiating the 

organising world proceedings of the Poona meeting of the All-India 

peace” Congress Committee the President, Maulana Ahul Kalam 

Axad, declared that their organisation was “pledged to^ win the political 
independence of the country”; it was “not an institution for organising 
world peace.” The pressure of external and internal complications 
has forced this recognition, and the Maulana Saheb could “honestly” 
say that the vast majority of Congressmen could^ not go as far as 
Gandhiji wanted them to go ; ha admitted that it was “a weakness 

on our part” which we shared “with the entire humanity”. Sri 

Chakravarti Rajagopalachari who was credited with ^ drafting the Con- 
gress resolution and carrying the majority of the Working Committee and 
of the All-India Congress Committee against the opposition of “orthodox” 
Gandhites as Baku Rajendra Prasad, was more explicit and concrete 
in explaining the inwardness of the Congress resolution. He expressed 
himself with a frankness that required more than courage in the 
existing tension of feeling and estrangement, of suspicion of each others 
bona- fit les that characterized Indo-British relations. At the inaugura- 
tion of the Tambaran Christian College Union (July 19) he said that 

the Congress would be winding up its aspirations for the people of 

India, be giving up its claims for assuming the actual functions of 
government on behalf of the people, if India should declare that 
“she shall have no use for the use of violence” ; that would only he 
making the Congress, instead of the instrument of Indian Nationalism in 
attaining political freedom that it is today, the “torch- bearers of a new life 
or missionaries of a new reform of the whole world the demand or expec- 
tation that the Congress should extend “non-violenco, for the first time and 
immediately, to the field of national defence, internal peace or against external 
aggression”, could not be fulfilled ; it was “not a responsibility which 
the Working Committee of the Congress felt they were equal to the 
task of undertaking.” 


The most significant of the statements made by him was however 
the following that occurred in a Press statement dated July 22, 1940 : 


“The declaration of fieedom that we demand does not mean a withdrawal fiom 
the British plan of defence.” 

This was a concession to the needs of British Imperialism that was 
not easy for an Indian public man to make, by a man who had resigned 
indian freedom — ^he dignity and responsibility of leading the Ministry 
not ‘‘a withdrawal in Madras as a protest against the war policy of 
from British plan” the British Government. To agree to align the 
o e ence defence policy of India by the side of Britain’s far- 
flung empire was taking away much from the contents of national 
independence which in one shape or other the Congress has been 
demanding from the British Government ; this interpretation of the 
Congress demand recognised that the British Imperial General Staff 
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would be accepted as the guide of the Genera! Staff of “free India’’ ; 
it may be said to have conceded the demand of Mr. Amery for 
“guarantees’’ about^^the use or misuse of British troops retained in India 
after the arrival of “Dominion status”, made in his speech of November 
20, 1940. This mood of sweet reasonableness was not confined to 
the Congressmen of the Deccan alone who are believed to be 
adepts in constructive statesmanship, and are said to be crideal and 
impatient of the destructive idealism of Aryavarta. Sardar Ballavbhai 
Patel was as anxious to accept responsibility for government. In a 
speech (July 19, 1940) made to the students of the S. L. D. Arjts College 
of Ahmedabad, he confessed that as representatives of constituencies 
they could not shirk “the responsibility of meeting external attacks or 
internal disorder” ; that they were prepared to resort to “violence” in 
meeting half-way, more than half-way, the violence of external enemies 
and the disturbers of internal peace. 

Even Gandhiji in course of a statement made on October 5, 1940, 
giving an impression to the public of his interviews with Lord 
. Linlithgow during the previous week, the last week 

from^Con^ressMo September, w^as considerate to the difficulties of 
Linlithgow cabinet Britain. He told His Excellency in the plainest words 
possible that “the Congress had no desire to mount 
to power at the expense of a single national interest”. Lord Linlithgow 
“will, therefore, have no opposition from the Congress if he forms a cabinet 
composed of lepresentatives of dijSerent parties. The Congress w’ould be content 
to be in the opposition so far as the war effort is concerned and so long as the 
Government machinery has to subserve imperialist ends.” 

This was putting the coping-stone on the structure of “compromise 
with British imperialism”. To make things easy for Lord Linlithgow’s 
August offer Sri Chakravarti Eajagopalachari bad 

during the last week of August, 1940, made a “sport- 
Premier offer” through a London daily to the British 

Government and indirectly to the “minoriiios” of 
India. He declared that he would persuade the Congress to agree to 
his new proposal that in forming the “provisional National Government 
•. at the centre”, the suggestion made at the Poona meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee, the All-India Muslim League would be 
choosing the Premier who would form his own Ministry. In making 
this proposal it was hoped that Congress disinterestedness in the 

competition for power that had ensued in India would be recognised 
by friends and foes alike, and the British Government would be 
able to enlist a not inconsiderable proportion of Indian Nationalist 
opinion on its side. The Press in India grew enthusiastic over this 
offer. The Stai* of India, the Calcutta Muslim daily, seized upon the 

core of the offer made in the spirit of Eagloul Pasha in his dealings 

with the small Coptic minority of Egypt, and opined that 

‘‘Tlie offer is interpreted in responsible political and official circles as having 
placed the entire futnie of India in the hands of the Minoiities thus even cutting 
the ground from under the feet of the Biitish Government, who ^ declared that the 
minoiities question should be satisfactoiily settled. If the Muslim League accepts 
the offer, then it is considered that the British Government will have no alter- 
native but to accept the settlement and proceed with the establishment of a National 
Goveiiuiicnt at the Centre.” 

Neither did the British Government nor did the Muslim League 
11 
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fcal^e advantage 

The vagueness 
of Linlithgow 
proposals 


of tlie Bajagopalachari offer as a means of resolving 
the political deadlock in India ; Gandhiji’s more 
positive assurance to Lord Linlithgow has remained 
unrecognised and unused. We have not been able 
to get at any reason that influenced the British 
Government and the Muslim League to re.iect out of hand these over- 
tures from the side of the Congress leaders. The Muslim League position 
was indicated in the quotations made from the Jinnah-Linlithgow 
correspondence ; it wanted a majority representation in the Governor- 
Gencral’s extended Executive Council, in the Adviserships of the Pro- 
vincial Governors where the Congress Ministries had resigned and in 
the War Advisory Council. Herein the British bureaucracy could not 
accommodate and oblige their “confident friends”. On the part of the 
Government in their much-advertised August proposals there was 
vagueness all along. None of the Indian leaders could definitely say 
after their interviews with Lord Linlithgow what the total strength 
oi his Executive Council would be ; His Excellency appeared to have 
mentioned the number 11 ; they could not tell how the portfolios 
would be distributed and assigned to representatives of^ the different 
parties that would agree to take part in the administration. Of course, 
Mr. Amery spoke grandiloquently of them as coming to the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, “not as mere advisers, but as ministers 

responsible for departments of State, and in such numbers as to 

constitute a substantial majority over the European members 

He did not tell us ho\Y this arrangement would differ from the 

present one. He did not care to elaborate his thesis— to whom would 

these “ministers” bo “responsible” ; if they remained as the members 
of the Executive Council at present are “responsible” to the Governor- 
General and through him to the Secretary of State for India and 
through the latter to the British Cabinet, to the Parliament of 
Great Britain, and ultimately to the British people — the August propo- 
sals would be no improvement. Ho also talked of a principle 

inspiring the proposals which, once taken, “remains” — the principle 

that “the Yieoroy’s Council must consist of a majority of elected 
members.” Mr. Amery was talking on November 20th 1940, on this 
theme. The questions naturally arise — w^hy could not he, why could 
not the British Cabinet, act on this principle when a month and a 
half earlier, on October 5th, Gandhiji had issued the statement that 
there would be no “opposition from the Congress” if Lord Linlithgow 
could “form a Cabinet composed of representatives of different par- 
ties” ? Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s proposal made in May, 1940, and 
reiterated in December, had put forward the same principle of 
action, of a “National Government” in India “responsible to the 
Crown”. Why has nothing been done to implement it, to give it 
constitutional shape and form ? Gandhiji’s assurance had relieved, or 
ought to have, the British bureaucracy of any apprehension of 
pressure from the Congress. Why did they not utilise this relief for 
organising their w-ar activities in India with a certain appearance of 
all-India support ? What has become of Mr. Amery’s proud assertion 
that if, unfcrtiinat'dy, even the non-Congress parties in India failed 
to accept the xAiigust offer, “Lord Linlithgow will, of course, still go 
ahead ” ? Where has the going ahead led India to ? 
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These questions have baffled all speculations for their proper 
replies. It is difficult to believe that any individual, Indian or British, 
was responsible for twisting the processes of a 
reconciliation ; that the conceit, ambition or sheer 
wrong-headedness of any individual could halt a step 
that meant so much to so many millions of people 
caught and trapped in one of the major crises of 
human history- Gandhiji has given us a character-sketch of the 
present Governor-General on whom has been thrown the duty of 
straightening out the tangled relation between India and Britain. 
Ho is or appears to be “not receptive” ; he appears to be “unbending’', 
upheld by a belief “in the correctness of his judgment”, and having 

“as usual no faith in that of nationalist India.” Gandhiji thinks 

that in this mood or attitude Lord Linlithgow represented the 
British bureaucracy whom tho exercise of autocratic powers for about two 
centuries has disabled for any act of high statesmanship that could 
appeal to the imagination, that could transform foes into friends. 
Edwin Samuel Montagu had described them as “wooden”, as “inelastic” ; 
Gandhiji’s criticism, taking Lord Linlithgow’s as the type of the mind 
that is enthroned on the seats of the mighty at Delhi- Simla, was more 
devastating. Lord Linlithgow has “amazing confidence”. 

‘'Be does uot believe in a gentleman’s or any other agreement. I have 
always felt that after the Gandhi-Trwin Pact, Biiiish satraps decided that there 
Bhonld be no more pacts. Whatever they wanted to do. they should do 
independently. It shows either a hi^h sense of justice or boundless self-assurance. 
I think it is the latter/’ 

If this analysis of the mind of the higher British bureaucracy 
in India be correct — Edward Thompson’s pamphlet — Enlist Ifidia — 
Fear of new mied supplies clues to the correctness of this judgment — 
Sn the directorates then we are led to the conclusion that the 

of the Indian “boundless self-assurance” of the British bureaucracy 
Government stands bet'ween a India and a Britain, the former 
unreconciled and the latter with rings of dangers surrounded ; that this 
“boundless self-assurance” does “not” enable it to “give” to any 
class or group or party in India “any real and substantial share in 
the authority of the Government at the Centre*’, to quote words from 
the resolution passed at the meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League held at Bombay on September 29, 1940. Our 

impression is far otherwise of the see-saw of negotiations between 
Lord Linlithgow and the various party leaders that has been going 
on since the first week of September, 1939, wiien His Excellency 
called India to “play a part worthy of her place among the great 
nations and historic civilisations of the world.” More than fifteen 
months have gone by since then, and the only contiibution towards 
the solution of the “Indian problem” that has been made by the 
British bureaucracy of which Mr. Amery is head in England and 
Lord Linlithgow in India has been “merely to dwell on danger and 
feed panic and teircr”, to quote the ex-Premier of Madras. Kctliing 
has been done to call up the “spirit of joy and pride and a sense 
of fulfilment of the national struggle and a recklessness of individual 
existence and comforts” — the spirit that enables “men to strive and 
sacrifice to their utmost capacity”. The policy of the Government 


“Boundless 
self assurance” 
of Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy” 
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has reduced Indians to the role of an audience watching what is 
being represented as a “crusade” for the defence of right and world 
democracy. The leaders of Indian opinion and life have almost been 
prevented from ashing their people “to make this war their own 
cause.” It is not “boundless self-assurance” that has inspired this policy 
of the Government but a fear that the admission of “responsible” Indians 
into the holy of their holies where policies were made would create 
such a disturbance there that even the little that they have been 

doing for the organisation of war activities in India would get 
disarranged. It is fear of new men and new minds in the directorates 
of the Government of India that has been responsible for the failure 
of Lord Linlithgow to induce “representative Indians” to join his 
Executive Council even after the Congress had assured him of its 
“benevolent neutrality.” This failure has been sought to be covered 
up by all the subtlety of propaganda learnt in the school of high 
polities, a subtlety that could trip even President Wilson during 
1918 and 1919. 

For the success of such a propaganda all the separatist conceits 
and tendencies in India, new and old, have been allowed to assort 

their claims, to undo the work of political unity on 
which British administrators have been taking pride 

conceit for more than a century. In successive volumes of 

the Annual Register we have tried to trace the 

inspiration and growth of these separatist ambitions. The latest to 
step into the arena with its demands has popped up from beyond 
histoic times. We find it framed in a resolution passed at the 15th 
session of the South Indian Liberal Federation held during the last 
week of August, 1940 — the resolution which demanded that for the 
cultural and economic development of Dravidians the province of 
Madras, “essentially the home of Dravidians”, should be “constituted 
as a separate administrative unit under the direct supervision of the 
Secretary of State for India.” There is a sort of poetic justice in 

the “minorities” of India standing as stumbling-blocks to that unity 
of effort when the fate of the British Empire stood in such danger. 
It is the result of a policy, temporarily successful but ultimately 
disastrous. Ireland is a standing monument to the discredit of this 
policy ; India threatens to be another. 

Disappointed with the attitude of the British bureaucracy, as 
explained by Lord Linlithgow, Gandhiji returned from Simla. He had 
T? r certain of his “doubts as to cer- 

— tfie^individiial^ of^^ the British Government” dissolved through 

versus the State discussion* “The Viceroy would not be drawn into 
a discussion” of the British argument about the 
“minorities”, because it was a “matter of high policy not admitting 
of argument.” Then was raised the “issue of freedom of speech”. As 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India bad been 
broadeasting that the whole of India was “voluntarily helping the war 
effort”, it became necessary to put the claim to the test. The Con- 
gress claim was that vast majority of the people of India were 
“not interested in it.” This was also to be put to the test. This 
could be done by allowing people to “give full expression to their views 
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in relation to war effort provided only that such expression was fully 
non-violent.” This would be putting “the war party and the non -war 

party on an equal footing.” Lord Linlithgow could not accept the 

validity of this plea ; ho was prepared to extend the “spccioJ treat- 
ment” accorded to the “conscientious objector” ])y the laws of the 
United Kingdom to “the Indian objector, either to all war as such, 
or to the participation of India to the present war.” This “special 
treatment” absolved “the conscientious objector” from the duty of 
fighting, and even allowed him to profess bis faifli in pul die ; but 
he was “not permitted to carry his opposition to the length of 
endeavouring to persuade others, wdiether soldiers or munition woihera, 
to abandon their allegiance or to discontinue their effoit ” Gandhiji 
argued that conditions in India were different : hero it should Ise 
open to all “to deliver addresses and otherwise to call upon people 
throughout the country to refrain from assisting India’s war effort 
in any way which V 70 uld involve India’s participation in bloodshed.” 
Lord Linlithgow rejected this argument, and made it clear to Gandhiji 
that such action would “certainly amount not only to the inhibition 

of India’s V7ar effort, but to the embarrassment of Groat Britain in 

the prosecution of the war which the Congress state they are anxious 
to avoid.” The Government could not tolerate such interference with 
war effort. Gandhiji recognised that India vras not of “one mind” 
in this matter ; there was a part of India that was “war -minded 
and will learn the art of war through helping the British.” The 
Congress had rio desire, however, “to surround ammunition factories 
or barracks and prevent people from doing what they like”. But the 
Congress claimed “the right to tell people that as they hoped to win 
Swaraj through non-violent means, they may not co-operate militarily 

with Britain ” The problem thus stated brings it within the 

region of a universal controversy between individual right and State 

or Social Power. It is no new controversy ; it involved the right 

of the individual or minority to behave differently without being out-law’ed 
— the right that was asserted by John Milton three hundred years back : 

“Give me liberty to know, to think, to believe, and to utter freely, according 
to the conscience, over all other liberties.” 

In India the assertion of this liberty through the method of 
non-violent “individual civil disobedience” has entailed on leaders of 
men, on men who had been heads of Ministries, Ministers 
in seven out of the eleven provinces of India, on their fellow-workers 
and followers, imprisonment and detention without trial- India thus 
takes part in a universal drama which has always ended in the 

extension of the frontiers of freedom. 

It is a weariness of spirit to have to wade through the welter 
of this controversy. And the absurdity of the whole of the British 
position stands exposed when we realise that a united 
Pooua ^resolution front, a unity of effort, could have been built up in 

conces^slon” India on the common concern for the military defence 

of India, on which not a little of the defence of 
British interests in Africa and Asia depends. Even the Congress with 
its policy of “non-violence” recognised this fact which explained the 
inspiration of its Poona resolution. It was not an easy resolution 
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for the Congress Execntire to have to recommend, considering the history of 
the iast twenty years. Even members of the Anglo-Indian Press which 
is more critical of than friendly to the Congress thought that the Poona 
resolution was “a real concession on its part/' The Congress had boycotted 
for years the whole of the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution ; at intervals 
it has renewed this boycott. Even under the 19.i5 constitution it 
refused to accept office for about four months of 1937 which its 
majority in seven provinces enabled it to do. As protest against the war 
policy of Britain in making India a belligerent without consulting 
Indian opinion or respecting Indian sentiments or rocognising Indian 
interests, the Congress has withdrawn from eight of the eleven Indian 
provinces the Ministries that acknowledged its writ ; it has kept its 
representatives away from the Central Assembly in obedience to the 
game policy. With such a history it was not an easy matter for the 
Congress to offer, as it did at Poona, co-operation as a war measure 
“provided responsibility was transferred from Westminister to India” ; 
to agree “to accept the Central Legislature provided under the 1919 
constitution, minus the official element, as the Legislature to which the 
Government shall in fact if not in law be responsible.” (The italics are ours). 
The Anglo-Indian paper {Statesman) which we have been quoting continued, 

cannot be said that either this prejudges the future in a sense favour- 
able to the Congress or that it requires or presupposes agreement on the eventual 
nature of the Legislature or the whole structme of the Constitution. We see 
nothing rash or dangerous in such a war measure, but on the contrary to reject 
such a solution would savour of timid and disastrous statesmanship unsuited 
to the times....” 


If the Poona resolution had been accepted it would have resulted 
in the formation of a Coalition Government at the Centre resting on 
the present Legislature. The 26 official members 
help^Lild a ^ould have disappeared, as well as the Id nominated 

Federation members. Their seats might have been made avail- 

able to representatives from the Indian States, 


In tins way m war-time a miniature of a Federation might be obtained. 
There are no constitutional difficulties which cannot be quickly overcome if the 
will is present.” 


It has not been explained why the British Government has been 
lacking in this “will”. The Congress by its Poona resolution went to 
the farthest limit of concession ; it risked the loss of the leadership of 
Gandhiji and of the co-operation of the orthodox among the Congressmen 
who accepted Gandhiji’s philosophy of thought and conduct. It invited 
ridicule and advice from all and sundry who thought the Poona 
resolution offered too good an opportunity to pay back old scores. 

Candid friends of the Congress have not been behind-hand in 
rubbing in the inconsistency of their new attitude, in congratulating 

Non-Tiolenee in “ 

politics created getting Over a hobby. It has been asserted since the 

coufosioii of advent of the Non-co-operation Movement that by 

tLonghtand propagatirg the principle of “non-violence” and trying 

action {q apply it to the solution of concrete prohlenas of 

administration, the leaders of the Congress have been 
confounding clear thinking in the country. The “pacifist” position 
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has been discreclibed before the world’s eye by the oufcbrealk of the 
World War No. 11 of the 20th century. Dr. Eeingold Niebuhr 
writing to the New York Nation (January 20th, 1910' has discussed 
the implications of the controversy raised in the United States with 
regard to the duty of individuals and nations confronted by threats 
held to human dignity and national self-respect by Imperialism, by 
Nazism and other types of Totalitarianism. He sought to clinch the 
problem by saying that “when a religious and moral absolute such 
as ‘perfect love" is introduced into politics as an altornative to the 
conquest of power which is the very nature of politics, it breeds 
confusion”. He did not care to indicate any substitute for violence 
for settling individual and national disputes. When a war was going 
on, when every one was feeling harassed in the present and anxious 
for the future, when the wisest among men and women appeared to 
be at his or her wits’ end in seeking and finding a way out of 
the disorder and cruelties of war, Gandhiji had called upon India to 
claim “the privilege of saying that even before she has got freedom 
she has the courage to declare that she shall have no use for this 

force of violence.” The Poona resolution was a demonstration that 
India was unequal to or felfe herself unequal to this groat privilege ; 
it suggested a way out of what has been represented as confusion of 
thought and indecisiveness in action characteristic of Indian politics 
during the last twenty years, 

Sri Cliakravarti Bajagopalachari tried to relate Congress activities to 
the immediate needs of India’s critical situation. He believed that the 
resolution “wnll enable the Congress to ask the 

An lo-Indiaa people of India to put their heart and soul into the 
milifary policy military preparations that are going^ on.” Others also 
welcomed the Poona resolution inspired by this hope. 
To many of them the removal of the political deadlock was a means 
to an end — the end being the “militarisation” of India. Among these 
were the National Liberal Pederation, members of which have been 
pioneers in making a special study of the military and defence 
problem of the country- The organisation threw in its influence 

on the side of easing the political deadlock in India as the way, 

the only way, for making the country militarily organised and 
capable of throwing its full weight into the present vrar. In furtherance of 
this object it submitted to Lord Linlithgow a Memorandum 
during the last week of June, 1940, calling attention to the 
inadequate representation of Indians in the officers’ cadre of the 
Indian Army, of the Indian Army composed of 1,60,000 Indians 
and 50,000 Europeans. The Indian contingent was being expanded 
from about 1,60,000 to 2,35,000. The officers’ cadre had approximately 
a strength of 3,000 of whom not more than 500 were Indians, The new 
units of 75,000 men would require the guidance and leadership of about 1,500 
more. The task of licking into shape for purposes of modern warfare, 
mechanized warfare, these 75,000 during the shortest possible time was 
no easy job. The policy of the British Government has not encouraged 
military spirit among the classes in India, among the members of 
the educated classes in India belonging not to any hypothetical 
“martial race” but to all classes of the vast Indian community. This 
policy of “racial discrimination” has come home to roost at this hour of 
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noed, of tha supremesf: naed in the Ufa of Britain. The Delhi-Simla 
military bureaucracy could think of no better way of meeting this 
need than that of enlisting man from the non-official Europeans in 
India who are enabled by the Government to keep up their military 
habits and traditions, to keep their military training up-to-date through 
their Volunteer Corps. Tha hunt for these men has been 

extended beyond tha frontiers of India ; the call has gone 

to Ceylon, to Burma, to Malaya. Erom tha Liberal Federation 
Memorandum an estimate could be worked out of the 

intrusion of Europeans into the new cadre of the 1.500 officers referred to 
above. Confining itself to tha Bombay Presidency alone, the Memoran- 
dum showed that of the 900 Europeans “available for military ser- 
vice”, 130 had gone to Belgaum or to the Royal Indian Navy ; 54 were 
carmai-ked to go ; and “another 250 to 300 could be made available 
more or less immediately.” Some few of these “will got commissions 
in the British units” in India ; the majority of them are, therefore 
likely to be taken to lead the Indian units. The Memorandum under- 
stood that only 80 specially recruited Indians are receiving trainin® at 
Dehradun ; that in addition to those, 40 officers belonging to ‘*the 

Army in India Reserve of Officers”, the majority of thorn Anglo Indians 
were being put through a short course of training there.” In a state- 
ment issued from Simla in August last it was announced that since 
tha__ outbreak of the present war up to the end of July. 1940, the number 
Oi new Iiidiau officers eni’olled for the Indian Army” was 813 In 
reply to a question put by Pundit Hridayanath Kunzru, the Defence 
Co-ordination Secretary, Mr. Williams, told the Council of State on 
November 2o that since September 1, 1940. 239 British Officers “had 
been imported from England” for appointment “as officers in the 
Indian Army The number of cadets at that time under training at 
the Indian Miilbary Academy (Dehradun) and at Mhow (Central Provin- 
ces) ■'’'■as 1--. in the former and 246 in the latter ; they were intended 
tor the Ionian Army ; for the Indian States 36 were trained in tha 
former and 20 m the latter. The University Ti-aining Corps which 
supplied in other countries officers for the fighting services have been 
treated in India as a mere show. 

During the last Great War India supplied 10 lakhs of combatants, 

■ all 01 almost all officered by non-Indians. It was given out that the 
India’s “pre- Government proposed to raise on the present occasion 
pareilness for would require about 

10,000 Commissioned officers. At the rate of 1,300 
, , . _ T. cadets a year to be trained at the different militarv 

schools in India— at Dehradun. Mhow, Belgaum, Bangalore, for ins- 

Sr exiimlmn ^7 r for 

bv th/ un V n “"de complex 

1 ^ the Government, of delay, of “racial domination”, of 

pathetic rehanea on Biitain, of utter blindness to the trends and 
tendencies of modern warfare. “Too late” has been the principle of 

sle ^'of Anglo-Indian administeltors 

in e\ei 3 spheie oi their aetivities— political, economic, militarv. Wlien- 

“i!“ for better organisation of India’s defence 

the imaiiable reply has been that the financial circumstances of the 
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country stood in the way of any improvement. “Any idea of a large 
Air Force is in the financial circumstances of this ccimtry not at 
present a practicable proposition” — said the late Commander-in-Ghief of 
India, Sir Eobert Cassels. Eemove the words “Air Force” and replace 
them with either ‘‘tanks”, “battleships” or “cruisers”, and the above 
reply would have been invariably uttered. Before the war the Air Forces 
in India consisted of one squadron of Indian Air Force and eight 
squadrons of Eoyal Air Force. In the Eoyal Indian Navy the number 
of officers was 186 in 1939-40 ; of these the number of Indians was 
a bare 18 ; at the end of 1940 the number is said to be two and 
half times that or a little more. The strength of the personnel of the 
LA.E. in 1939-40 was 16 officers and 156 men ; at the end of the 
year the former was less than 100, the latter over 600. 


It may be hoped, however, that the complexities of international 
situation will force the British military bureaucrats to change their 
mind and habits, to recognise that Indians could not 
Hecruitment pohcy safely discriminated against either in India or out- 
— ‘ side ; that Dominion Status will have to be given 

concrete shape in Dominion function when the nationals 
of India cannot be prevented from coming to their own as the 
defenders of their own country. But when that day arrives — as arrive it 
will, soon or late — a trail of mischief will have been left by another 
element of Britain’s recruitment policy as appHed to the Indian Army. 
We refer to the theory of “martial races” which are said to be the best 
recruitment fields for the Indian Army. In the late Lord EoberFs 
Forty-one Years in India we get the first attempt made to give a 
coherent explanation of this theory. The men of the Deccan, of the 
Aryavarta, trained under European captains, had played a great part 
in losing and gaming kingdoms during the anarchy that followed the 
break-up of the Moghul Empire and the ^ rise of the Marh atta and 
Sikh Powers ; these men had helped the “Company Bahadur” to pick 
up the crown of Hindustan from the dust of anarchy ; these men 
had helped the conquest of the Punjab, thus fulfilling Banjit Singhji’s 
prophecy that the whole of India will be daubed red. The experien- 
ces of the “Sepoy Mutiny*’ taught the British Government to avoid 
these areas as centres of recruitment. And to justify this change of 
policy the theory of “martial races” was invented by the military 
bureaucrats of India. For about seventy-five years almost the whole 
of the Deccan, the provinces of the United Provinces, Bahar,^ and 
Bengal, for instance, were placed outside the pale of military training, 
killing * thereby any martial traditions that might have subsisted amongst 
the people of these areas. As an example may be quoted the most 
recent report of the recruitment to the Indian Army during the 

pei.ioa_SeptemhQr, 1939 to September, 1940. The number of recruits 
as given in “classes” was the following : 

‘'Pathans, 4,671 ; Punjabi Muslims, 24,148 ; Sikhs, 11,603 ; Dogras, 4,464 ; 
Garklias 3 290 ; Garhwalis, 2,598 ; Kumaonies, 1,574 ; Eajpiits, 6,997 *, Jats, 5,.407 ; 
AMrs ieis • Mahrafctas, 5,164; Christians, 2,401; Gujars, 8a3 ; miscellaneoiia 
Hindus, is, 282 ; miscellaneous Muslims, 7,138 and Coorgies, 29.” 

It cannot be said that all the areas of the country, all the 
provinces, are represonted in the Army of India, The over-representa- 
12 
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tion of certain areas, the under-representation or non-representation 
o! certain others, have created vested interests 
tlie Pnc- prepared to fight if these are 

^^IntefprTttxtioT disturbed ; in the language of the Premier of the 
Punjab, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, for instance, ‘‘if any 
body attempts to undermine the present supremacy of the Punjab in 
the Army, we would fight and fight to the last ditch, if need be.’* 
More than the of the land of the five rivers, material considera- 

tions were involved in this threat which may be indicated in the 
words of the same high authority : 

“It Is not perhaps generally realized that about Rs four and half crores—a 
sum which is equal to the total amount of land revenue of the province— is 
leeeived annually by the Punjab soldiers in the form of salaiies and pensions and but 
for this it would be impossible for thousands of families to make both ends meet” 


This is the story of India’s “preparedness for war” under British 
auspices. Wo are now being told that this lack of preparation is due to lack 
,, of trained personnel for purposes of mechanized war- 
which has to be traced to the absence of “key 
warfare industries” in this country, such as those concerned 
with the manufacture of chemicals and machinery. 
The products of those industries are essential for the working of 
others. Tho fall of Prance, and the consequent deterioration of the 
situation in the Mediterranean — the life-line of the Empire to the east, 
to the largest areas of the Empire ’ have exposed the unwisdom of 
koapiiig India dependent on Britain for the essential articles for war 
or for peace. Hurried attemiDts are being made to build new war 
factories, to extend old ones, to train technicians and craftsmen : 

conscription” of these^ had been suggested ; and in July an ordinance 
for the purpose was issued to meet the requirements of munition 
factories ; the assurance has been given that not more than 4,000 
men will be afieoted by this measure. The visit of the Roger Mission 
—a British Ministry of Supply Mission headed by Sir Alexander 
Roger— and the Eastern Group Conference —both these improvisations 
have oeen undertaken to enable India and the other parts of the 
British Empire lying in and around the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans, not only to meet their own needs for home defence but to 
equip and SjJPPiy the^ Imperial forces in Africa, in Asia, and in 
Australasia. The British Press appears to have appreciated this " 
requirement^ of the situation. The London Times limited its vision 
to tiie immeaiaie present, while the Manchester Guardian looked bej^ond 
to the future. 


freeing Britain from the task of providing for most of the military needs 
Tniif Levant to Vavia! 

suctsf ai'the fal^es^’freS contnbutiou to tho ultimate 

probiem is the industrialization of India. 
eiwLeeL" indusul n commercial ability in India to build up a strong 

nv iirS thi- 1 r a Steady market for its products would be assured 

Si ~ s 

rl'p-Eu'rs .Svn7.hS iS'leS 
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To the majority of the politically-minded people in India to whom 
the industrialization of the country in the accepted and modem sense 
of the term has become a creed of progress, as the 
Co^nfeTence— only way to the solution of the “social problem” of 
d&ngQv India — the problem of ignorance, of dirt, of disease and 

death — to them the Eoger Mission and the Eastern 
Group Conference have appealed with great force. They have come 
to feel that now that Britain has been forced to take or permit 

preliminary steps for the industrialization of her Dominions and pro- 
tectorates and dependencies, we may look forward to the development 
of New Manchesters and New Bnminghams in India British history 
does not tell us that Britain has ever encouraged in her Iin penal 

household the rivalry of industry and manufacture. But even when 
the “Britains beyond the seas”, her daughter nations, set up separate 
households of their own and refused to be led by her any more, 
Britain managed to retain control over the economic life of her 

dependencies and protectorates The exigencies of the present war 
appear, however, to have called for a new orientation of Imperial 
policy, for a partnership of Britain with her Dominions for the joint 
exploitation of the illimitable human and natural resources of the 
British Empire. This is a possibility — a sinister possibility — inherent 
in the organisation of the Eastern Group Conference which the major- 
ity of our people do not appear to have realised. The Government 

of India played host to the Conference ; it had to seek and secure 
the permission of the Imperial Government in this behalf ; perhaps 
the latter inspired the move. To this Conference were sent represent- 
atives of the Commonwealth of Australia, of New Zealand, of the Union of 
South Africa, of Southern Ehodesia, of Burma, of Ceylon, of j^falaya, of 
Hongkong, of the East African Governors' Conference (Northern Ehodesia, 
Tanganyika, and Kenya), and of the Government of India. It was hoped that- 
as a result of the deliberations of this Conference, a “joint policy for the 
co-ordination and development of their resources for the purposes of 
the war” will be built up and “some form of liaison arrangement with 
that object in viev^” will be made. This Conference may, for all that 
Vv’e know, be a temporary affair ; it may form the nucleus of the 
more coherent imperialism which has been the dream of outstanding 
British politicians. The names of two of them may be mentioned in 
.this connection — those of Joseph Chamberlain and Lord Milner. The 
dreams of dreamers, the conscious thoughts and purposive activities of 
men and v7omen, the inescapable grip of international developments, 
appear to be moving towards this shape of imperialism. 

In the last volume of the Annual Register (Yol I of 1940) we 


have made an attempt to trace one shape of the British Empire — 
the evolution of “Anglo-Saxony”. British policy has 
Scaffoltlirgs o! certain of the scaffoldings of this completed 

imperialism structure. One of these is the defence policy built up 
by British strategists that the frontiers of India 

extended to Egypt in the west and to China in the east. The 
Conference— the Eastern Group Conference — if it has any meaning and 


purpose in a historic process, will extend India’s frontiers fuither to 
the east, west and south. The three Dominions — Australia, New 


Zealand and South Africa— and the other protectorates and dependent 
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cies in Africa and Asia, represented in the Conference, will demand 
and require a price for their interest in and concern for India’s 
defence, just as India will or should demand and require a price for 
any interest in their defence. It is on the realisation of this mutual 
dependence that the “liaison arrangement” referred to above can be 
built up. The thoughts of the ruling classes of the Empire, of Britain 
and of her Dominions have been moving towards such an arrangement, 
towards the setting of such a machinery since the last decade or two 
of the last century. They became conscious that the days of the 
primacy of Britain in trade, in commerce, in manufacturing industries, 
and in politics were drawing to a close. Eudyard Kipling was the 
poet of this realisation ; Joseph Chamberlain the politician who 
wanted to organise the defence of these valued interests and traditions. 
The former in his dedicatory poem — The Hei'itage — to the volume 
entitled “The Empire and the Century” (1905) tried to recall his 
people to their duty to the heritage left them by their fathers, to cure 
them of their mood of satiety and despondence, 

“Our fathers in a wondrous age, 

Ere yet the Earth was small. 

Ensured to us an heritage, 

And doubted not at all 

That, we, the children of their heart, 

Which then did beat so high, 

In later time should play like part 

For our posterity.” 

^ ^ 

‘‘Then, fretful, murmur not they gave 
So great a charge to keep, 

Nor dream that awe-struck Time shall save 
Their labour while we sleep. 

Dear-bought and clear, a thousand years 
Our fathers’ title runs. 

Make we likewise their sacrifice, 

Defrauding not our sons.” 

Historians have told us that to a consciousness to clanger to the 
wTOld supremacy enjoyed by Britain for more than a century was to 
ti'aced the urge for the wide discussion of topics 
©nee Sr Imperial Imperial Preference and Imperial Federation made 

Federation popular by Joseph Chamberlain. Among Indian publi- 
cists and public men none among the older generation 
did more to instruct Indian opinion on these matters than the late 
Bipin Chandra Pal who in two of his hooks— Natmialify and 
Empire and The New Ecojiomic Mejtace to JneZ^a— discussed these 
problems as these^ affected the life and thought of the Indian people and 
determined their “Home Polity.” The political and economic interests 
of Imperial Britain were inter-linked in the propaganda of Joseph 
Chamberlain ; the consciousness of this intimate relation was vivid in 
those days, during the opening years of the present century. In 
Bipin Chandra Pal’s hooks, specially in the latter, the relation was 
brought out with ^ wealth of historical facts and their interpretation, 
Joseph Chamberlain was the only front-rank j)olitician who risked his 
political future in calling for a “new departure” in the economic 
thought and practice of Britain to be followed by a more compact 
politico-constitutional organisation of the Empire. He tried to prove 
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that Free Trade could not relieve “the England of the poor” vrhicli 
he had brought to the political arena ; he contended that tariffs, and 
tariffs alone, could provide money for Old Age Pensions. His propa- 
ganda was feared because it appealed to the ‘"neglected masses'" of 
the country, to that strata beneath the “smooth surface of English 
life" which was made known as “Darkest England" by the founder 
of the Salvation Army, General Booth. His propaganda failed. But 
thereby a link was forged between the masses of England and the 
Conservative Party which helped the way for their dominance over England 
for two decades since the end of the last war. After Chamberlain's do- 
clina his disciple Lord Milner became the chief protagonist of this 
imperialism, and found in the London Timea a sympathetic vehicle 
for the spread of these ideas. The Round Table organisation was 
another instrument. In Bipin Chandra Pal’s book this new party 
has been called the '^Times-Milner” school of politics. In the Em- 
pire Day Supplement of the Times, dated May 24, 1909, its ruling 
idea was indicated on the authority of Lord Milner. The British 
Empire has a dual character, a double face : 

(i) The Self-governing Empire including the United Kingdom, 

(ii) The Dependent Empire, including India and all the Crown Colonies 
and Protectorates. 


“Dual character” 
of the 

British Empire 


with 


This dual character entailed a divergence in ideal and iDractice 
which was a source of conflicts within and of weaknesses in relation 
to the world outside. The majority of the self- 
governing areas of the Empire lie far away, far apart, 
from its centre. With the process of time these areas 
have developed a conceit of nationalism that could 
difficulty be reconciled with the ideals and requirements of 
British Imperialism. It is true that during two world wars the ties 
of kinship between the Dominions and Britain have stood the strain, 
and nobly have the former leapt to the help of the latter. The 

growing complexities of the international situation, the rise of the 
aspiring imperialism of Germany in Europe, of Japan in eastern Asia, 
has made it difficult for the “home country" to extend its protect' 

ing wings over her children, spread and dispersed over the seven 

seas ; it can no longer “furnish the military and naval protection" 

that it had hitherto done. Paced by such a situation, the “Tiroes- 
Milner” school proposed a way out, indicated a “double task" to British 
administrators, that 

(i) “of strengthening and uniting the governing portion of the Empire” ; and 

(ii) “of developing and helping forward the goTerned.” 

Hitherto the United Kingdom has profited most from the “inte- 
betweon its industries and the raw materials and 
consuming power of its tropical dependencies.” But 
the self-governing areas of the Empire have been 
rapidly passing out of the purely agricultural to the 
industrial stage ; they must in the near future be 
looking out for markets for their manufactured goods. 
The key to the raw materials and consuming power of the ‘*depend- 
ent empire" was held by Britain ; she could turn it for the benefit 
of her Dominions. The “Times-Milner" school thought that this 
“dependent empire” will be “the biggest asset which the United 


gral connection 

Profits of British 
imperialism & 
Dominion partner- 
ship 
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Kingdom” will be contributing to the common stock when Britain 
will no longer be “the sole director but merely a partner in partner- 
ship” that will rule the British Empire. The “trustee” that 

Britain has been of the “dependent empire”^ must be prepared to 

surrender the trust to a new partnership — this was the idea at the 

back of the mind of the “Times-Milner” school of Imperialism. In 
a series of articles published in the Times in 1917, during the height 
of the last great war, was discussed the problem of “after-war- 

imperial reconstruction.” These were reprinted in book-form with an 
introduction by Lord Milner then a member of the War Cabinet. 
This book, entitled The Elements of Reconstruction, sought to re- 
emphasise in “the minds of the ruling race and subject race alike 

the idea of the trustee.” The disorganisation caused by the last war 
in the moral and montal, in the economic and political spheres of 
Britain’s life, did not allow opportunity for giving shape to these 

ideas. Now again, Britain has another war to fight, when by the 

statute of Westminster the Dominions have attained equality with 
the “mother country” who appears to be leaning more heavily on 

their young strength. British and non-British dreamers have been 
dreaming of a “Union Now” of the United States and of the six British 
democracies. And it may happen that in ways unknown to us, in 
ways unthought of by us, the Eastern Group Conference will be 
made to serve the purposes of the idea publicized by the “Timos- 
Milner” school of British imperialists. The “energy and ability of 

the growing manhood of the Dominions” are now being called in to 
restore the balance as against the growing impatience of the “depend- 
ent empire”, to rule it, to profit by commerce with it, as the 

“mother country” has been doing for more than a century and a half. 

This bait is not in human nature to resist. And the ruling classes 
of the Dominions and protectorates represented in the Eastern 

Group Conference, all of them of British birth and 
Confertiiee nothing loth in sharing this “white 

men’s Imrderi’ men’s burden”, in sharing in the profits of British 
Imperialism. Signs and protents are not absent that the 
Eastern Group Conference will not encourage any positive steps that 
will help to establish key and heavy industries in India, to strength- 
en its economic security and preparedness which under conditions of 
“total war” are indistinguishable from political security. The Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry have given expression 
to the suspicions and fears that the war effort under the auspices 
of the Eastern Group Supply Council, the “liaison arrangement” made 
at the Eastern Group Conference, has little chance to develop into 
a lever of industrial uplift in India. The report of the Conference 
is still unavailable, and in its absence it is not possible to reject off 
hand the suspicions or confirm them with demonstrated proof. These 
suspicions and fears are difficult to ignore when, in the vrords of Sri 
Chuniial B. Mehta, president of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
(Bombay), the practical result of the policy followed by the Govern- 
ment of India is to keep Indians rigidly out of all the responsible 
departments...” He gave instances of this policy of exclusion. 

the Department of Defence Co-ordination, in the War Supply Boaid 
aiiu 111 the W ar Txanspoit Board, Indians have been rigidly excluded iiom all 
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key posts. In the Department of Supply, the post of Direetor-General of Supplies, 
Deputy Director, the Secretary, Deputy Secietary, Diieetor of Adrainisfcranon, 
Diiector of Development, Director of Indents and l^iiority, and even of Technical 
OiTices, are held by non-Indians.” 


The invariable reply on behalf of the Government of India to 
Indian anxiety for participation in war industrial efforts has been 
that they could not encourage or support any scliome, 
instance merchant sliip-biiilding, maoii- 
to Indian l^ustry facture of aircraft and automobiles, which could not lio 
shown that “it would constitute a direct and iinmG- 
diate measuro of assistance to India’s war effort.”— of 
India communique, December 16, 1940), In the Council of State 
Sir Alan Lloyd had indicated on November 29, the same policy by his 
declaration that 


India to remain 
a supplier of food 
& raw materials 

products have 


‘•Government are not proposing to encourage actively the merchant fehip-biiild- 
ing indiistiy in India as part of their war effort.” 

Besponsible leaders of India’s industrial life like Seth Walchand 
Ilirachand, Sir M. Yisveswaraya, wdio have been striving to establish 
these industries as a means of economic and political 
security have expressed disappointment with the results 
of the Eastern Group Conference ; the latter was 
responsible for the statement that only “a few minor 
been assigned to Indian factories.” These recent ex- 
iierionees and the whole history of Britain’s economic and fiscal policy 
in its application to India strengthen the impression that as in the 
past so in the present the object of that policy is to confirm India 
in her role of supplier of food stuffs and of raw materials. 

As one surveyed these controversies and the grievances that gave 
rise to them, as he stood face to face with the continuation of tho 
old policy even in the midst of woiid-shaking events, 
one despaired of any improvementi in Indo-British 
relation except through more bitternesses, more tears, 
more misunderstandings. All the human agencies that 
could intervene on the side of good will, on behalf of a return of 
faith and trust, appear to have been rendered mute and helpless. 
The men and women of Britain caught in a fight for existence cannot 
put themselves in the position of the men and women of India who 
with the utmost good wall in the world do not ^ find any avenue 
through which they can pour out their sympathy in concrete form. 
They hating Nazism and other forms of racial and ideological an-o- 
gance have been rendered immobile, and watch the approach of tho 
crisis nearer to their native land from the west or the east or from 
the north. They appear to be cultivating a certain incliffereneo and 
callousness, appear to be falling back on the last desperate hope of 
mankind — reliance on fate, on karma, on kismet. 


Difeilliisioument 
& despair in 
India 


Men and women meet in their conferences and congresses, speak 
of the “new order” that they wish and hope to find established in 
the world after the fire of war has burnt out all that 
was ugly, all that was impure, all that was menacing 
MUon-^n^ing the self-respect of individuals and nations. 

Organised violence, unchecked by any consideration, 
has been throwing the promise of youth and the maturity of age 
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iaiio a cauldron of destructiveness. Against this evil power the best 
of human santiments—tbe love of women for their children born of 
travail and pain— has been publicly protesting with equal ineffective- 
ness. Women count more than men in the total population of the 
world. Bub their influence on the life and conduct of human society 
does not reflect the power of their numerical superiority. This is one 
of the enigmas of history. The 15th session of the All-India Women’s 
Conference held at Bangalore had for its background this ageless frus- 
tration as well as the parody of human civilisation that is being enact- 
ed in the battle-fields of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa to which we are 
all helpless witnesses. In the speeches of the Chairwoman of the Beoeption 
Committee, Lady Mirza Ismail, and of the President, Srimati 
Eameswari Nehru, this world-wide catastrophe was relegated to circums- 
tances created “outside the influence of women.” It was not explained 
why “the weight of their moral force”, the weight of the moral force 
of the majority of the human race, has availed not against the greed 
and the violence of their brothers, husbands and sons. The Conference 
once more afflrmed its “faith in non-violence’* as the only solution of 
the world’s ills, lined itself with Nationalist feeling in India and declared 
their “unity with the yearnings of awakened India” in the resolution 
expressing “disappointment at Britain’s failure to recognise India’s free 
status” in the comity of nations. For years the men and women of 
goodwill in the country have been distressed by the outburst of 
narrowness and communalism “disintegrating the national life” In 
1910 the Women’s Conference registered the same disappointment and 
distress with the activities of these evil forces ; it called upon the 
womanhood of India “to make a spocial contribution to the re-building 
of society” in India on the new-old foundations of understanding of 
the soul of unity amidst the diversities of experience. This quahty of 
the Indian mind, this gift of Indian history, gathered during four or 
five thousand years, have been hailed as “the glory of India” by 
interpreters of India’s social life and thought. We in our ignorance 
and conceit have come to lose sight of this purpose of Indian history, 
and in the process threaten to destroy all conditions of decent and 
civilised life in the country. But that purpose which is that of all 
human history would not accept denial or rejection , it will assert 
itself amidst darkness and madness, in spite of the crookedness of 
State policy and the frenzy of communal ambitions. In this faith the 
men and women of India must work, must suffer and sacrifice, till from 
out of the wrecks of their hopes the “India of the strong and free” will 
have emerged.— (iSfpecia//?/ contributed by Sn Suresh Chandra Deb), 
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Proceedings of the Council of State 

Autumn Session— New Delhi— 2l8t. Nov. to 2nd. Dec. 1940 

Aikobapt Pboduction m India 

The Autumn Session of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on the 
2l8t. Noyember 1940 and after a debate lasting two hoius, agreed to Pandit Kunzru'a 
resolution recommending “such steps as may lead to the constiuction of aiicraft 
and automobiles in India at the earliest possible date,” 817 A. Pamaswami 
Mudahau the Corameice Member, expressed agieement with the resolution. Pandit 
Kunzru considered automobile and aircraft production necessaiy both from the 
military and the commeicial point of view. He said that Canada and Australia 
had made progiess in this matter after the war with the help of the Biitish 
Government. He saw no reason why India should not manufacture aircraft with the 
same assistance from His Majesty’s Goveinment. Both India and Britain he 
stressed, should combine to solve the question. Mr. Kunziu refened to the project 
of 811 M. Yisveswarayya and certain other individuals and saw no reason why the 
Government of India should not help the establishment of the automobile industry 
in this country. 

Mr. Hossain Imam supported the lesolution. He pointed out that without 
the active sunport of the Government it was not possible to start an automobile 
industry. He suggested that the army authorities could place oiders for the 
purchase of cars manufactured in this country and thus help the Indian industry. 

Mr. Shantidas Ashiran emphasised that they would not rest satisfied with 
the statement of the Finance Member that the consideiation of proposals for the 
establishment of an automobile factory in India had not been abandoned. He 
wanted a positive assniance that Government would do all in their powei to 
expedite plans for setting up a factory as early as possible. 

Ml, P, Y. Sap^u, observed that the underlying ob]ect of the resolution was 
to enable India to take her proper shaie in the active piosecution of the war, 

Mr. H, Dow, Director-General of Supply, assured the House that the Government 
were fully alive to the need of having automobile and aiicraft factones in India. 
But there were practical difficulties in the way and it was veiy difficult to bring 
to India the vaiious essentials required for automobile production. Even America 
was not now in a position to spare them though she could have done a year ago. 
He pointed out that Tatas were now pioducting armoured plates for armoured 
fighting vehicles which had now passed all tests. The question of bringing to India 
a fully equipped aircraft factoiy and setting it up heie was receiving the attention 
of the Government. As regards the question of manufacturing the vaiious parts 
necessary for aircraft production in this countiy, he said that it was not possible, 

8ir A. Eamaswami Mudahar said that Mr. Dow has already pointed out 
the difficulties in the way of setting up an aiicraft industry in this country at 

E resent. On the question of the automobile industry, he said that this matter 
ad been engaging his attention for some mouths. He refuted the suggestion 
that British interests were hampering the plans for the establishment of a factory 
in India. He drew the attention of Pandit Kunzru to the fact that the scheme 
for establishing an automobile industry m Austialia had been scrapped. The 
Commerce Member emphasised that there was no desire on the pait of the 
Government to impede the progi’ess of plana for the establishment of an automobile 
industry, but they weie anxious to examine this question fiom all aspects, 

The resolution was passed without a division 

Private Volunteer Organisations 

The Council rejected by 20 to eight votes Mr. V. V Kalikarh resolution 
recommending that “the ban imposed on piivate volunteer oiganisations by the 
Government of India be withdrawn immediately” after a debate lasting 90 minutes. 
Mr. Kalikar drew attention to the fact that the notification issued by the 
Government of India was wide in its scope and oiieiated haishly even against 
organisations doing social and cultuial ^ woik. He maintained that it was 
Government’s duty to ensure that no restrictions weie imposed on organisations 
whose objects were lawful and whose activities weie calculated to do public 
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service. Mr. P. N. Sapru thought that the request contained in the resolution 
was reasonable. Str A. P. Patjo, opposing the lesolution, declared that it was 
dangerous to allow the uncontiolled activities of organisations which W'ere a 
menace to public peace. He justified the Goieuimeat notification. Rai Bahadur 
hala Ramsaran Las suppoited the resolution. .SV? Ifahnmcd Vakitb observed that 
he was^ unable to endoise the lesohifion. He pointed out that, under the 
notification, Piovincial Governments had the right of excluding oigaiiisafcions 
whose activities conformed to the conditions piesciibed in the Older. Mr. Kalikar 
had, theiefoie, no complaint against the notifn ation as such. Proceeding, the 
speakei said that it was no use concealing the fact that communal feeling was 
strong ^ Government would have failed in tbeir duty had they not taken this 
preeautionai y step. Mr. Hossmn Imam niged that the Government should 
reconsider the question and modify the notification. Mi. Conrmi S?hith, Home 
Secietaiy, pointed out that the lesolution was liased on a mi&conctption of the 
notification. Government, he explained, had not imposed a ban as such on any 
oiganisation but laid down conditions under which a private volunteei oiganisation 
could be permitted to function, The fact that the Hindustan Scout Association 
had been peimitted to function by various Piovineial Governments showed that 
the notification was being given effect to in a spiiit of sympathy and consideiation. 
Espilaunng the policy of the Government, Mi. Conian Smith quoted Mi, Gandhi’s 
view in a recent issue of the Baiijan that no Government could allow private 
miUtaiy oiganisations without danger to public peace and said that the 

Government weie in entiie agreement with it He legietted that Govemment 

were unable to accept the resolution. The House rejected the lesolution and 

adjourned, 

Official Bills 

22n(l. NOVESIBER The Council passed the following official Bills to-day as 
already passed by the Legislative xlssembly ; — 

The Bill fiuther to amend the Indian Works of Defence x\ct, 1903 ; the Bill fur- 
ther to amend the Indian Navy CDiscipline) Act, 1934 (second amendment) ; the 
Bill furthei to amend the Cantonments Act, 1934 ; the Bill to lepeal ceitain enact- 
ments and to amend teitam other enactments , the Bill fuither to amend the 
Indian Hegistiation Act, 19(j8;two Bills fuither to amend the Code of Civil 

Procedure, BIOS ; the Bill further to amend the Indian_ Companies Act, 1913 ; the 
Bill to enable companies in British India to make donations to public funds formed, 
and to make investments in Government loans floated for the purpose of assisting 
the piosecution of the piesent war ; the Bill fuither to amend the Eeserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934, and the Bill fiuther to amend the Motor Spirit (Duties) Act, 1917. 

Indian Navy Discipline Act 

There was a biief discussion on two Bills, one amending the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Act 1034 and the other amending the Indian Cantonments Act, 1924. 

Duiing consideiation of the Bill amending the Indian Navy (Discipline) Act, 
1934, Mr. Ho'isam Imam enqniied why m time of war the Government hact brought 
forward the amendment piOT.iduig foi minor punifahments when it was not in the 
original Act. Mi. A LeC P/i^hams, Defence Co-oidiriation Becietary. replied that 
the object of the amendment was to bung the Indian Navy Act in line with the 
United Kingdom Naval Discipline Act on which it was based. Section 43 of the 
Indian Act, as it stood to day, rendered the imposition of such punishments illegal, 
and hence the necessity for the present amendment. 

Indian Cantonments Amend. Act 

’When the Bill amending the Indian Cantonments Act, 1934, was taken up 
for consideiation, Mr. P. N. Sapru sought elucidation of the clause which sought to 
enable peisons who weie subjects of States in India to be enrolled as electors prq 
Tided they weie otheiwise qualified so tbr.t they might become eligible to vote k 
municipal elections. Mr. A. De. C, Wtlhams explained that the object of the BB 
was to leroove certain diflBeulties which liad been experienced by the authont® 
concerned with the administration of cantonments in the majority of municipalitiM 
State subjects in India were eligible to vote at municipal elections, and the 
amendment sought to eniol them as electors. Mr. P. N, Sapru was not satismH 
with this explanation, and claimed a division when the motion for 
reading of the Bill was moved. The House divided and passed the Bill by 24 ^ 
12 votes. 
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Uebate on Certified Finance Bill 

25th. NOVEMBER The Council of State began discusBion on the certified 
Finance Bill to-day. Mr. C. E. Jones, Finance Secretaiy, moving consideration, 
made a statement in justification of the proposals. He pointed out that they had 
to meet a deficit of Es. 13 ciores, but the war taxation proposals were estimated 
to yield about Es. 7 ciores till the end of next year. At the end of the current 
financial year, they expected to receive only two croies. Dealing with the incidence 
of taxation, Mi. Jones emphasised that it was stiictly in proportion to the capacity 
to pay. The additional war taxation would not meet even half of their wai 
expendituie The only justification for the taxation pioposals was the necessity to 
raise funds to meet the incieasiug expendituie in the situation as it was to-day. 
He had no doubt that all sane elements would welcome the Government’s proposals 
and snppoit the Bill. 

Ml, V, Bamadas Pantulu, Leader of the Congress Party, who initiated the 
debate for the Opposition, explained at length the Congiess view-point. On the 
merits of the Bill, he said, he had not much to say. Their opposition to the Bill 
and the Goveinment’s policy in legaid to the wai was based on political considera- 
tions He thought that the proper course for the Government was to bring forward 
supplementary demands and not a Finance Bill if they needed funds to meet the 
expenditure He pointed out how, since the outbreak of the war, the British 
Government had made no seiious attempt to meet tho Congiess demand for a 
declaration of war aims in relation to India. Mr. Pantulu reiterated that in the 
various statements that Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress Woiking Committee 
bad issued during the last fourteen months, there was nothing to embarrass the 
British Government in the prosecution of the war. If Biitam was fighting for the 
restoration of democrary in the countries in Europe that had lost their freedom, 
how could she refuse to apiily the same principle to India ? If Biitam’s war aim 
was to keep India under political and economic subjection, then the present war 
was certainly not being fought for the lestoiation of democratic ideals. Mr. Amery, 
in his latest speech m the House of Commons, had said that the internal situation 
in India and the external circumstances stood in the way of India attaining 
freedom. Mi. Pantulu did not know what those external circumstances were. But 
as regards the internal situation, he could say that both the Congress and the 
Muslim League were united in the demand for independence. He drew only one 
inference from Mr. Amery’s speech in the Commons, and this was that the British 
Government did not want any communal settlement in this country and was 
not prepared to recognise India’s right to determine her future. Mr, Kamdas 
cnticrsed the Government's policy in creating new posts with excessive salaries 
and said that he was not convinced that the Government had done their best to 
keep down expenditure. He was also opposed to the policy of indirect taxation 
Involved in the inciease of postage rates. He concluded by appealing to nominated 
nou-official members to asseit their right of free vote and cast then votes against 
the Bill. 

Mr. ShcivUdas Askuran refened to the defence schemes announced by the 
Goveniment of India and said that the British Government had at last realised 
that if adequate ojtpoitiinities had been given to the youth of the country to take 
their propsi place in the armed forces ol the country, millions would have been 
ready at the oulbieak of war to assist thera,_ He, however, regretted that the 
Finance Member had not accepted the suggestion fox the appointment of a 
Committee of the Legi&Iatuie to coutiol defence expendituie. After alluding to the 
‘‘deteiioiation'’ in the political situation, Mr. Shantidas Askuian urged that a fresh 
eflfoit should be made to evolve a settlement acceptable to all parties. As tor the 
Finance Bill, he claimed that the incidence of taxation was growing rapidly and 
suggested to the Finance Member to lesoit to loans rather than levy additional 
taxation ^ to finance the war expenditure. He also suggested a revision in the 
scales of pay of Goiernment employees. Lastly, he felt that the Government 
should assure the public that the large additional expenditure was subject to proper 
and strict control, and that the benefits to industrial piogiess now being achieved 
on account of the war would definitely be for the Indian peojde. 

Mu P. N. Bapru dwelt on the need of a political settlement in India. The 

discontent now pievailing in the eountiy, he declared, was not calculated to help 

the wai effort It was with legiet that he confessed that the Government had so 
far failed to demociatise the war effort here. He was one of those who sincerely 

wished Britain success in the war and wanted the war efloit in India to be 

mtensified, but he believed that unless the constitutional issue was solved, Britain 
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could not have India’s united support in the war* Even though efforts at communal 
and political settlement had hitherto failed, could they not abandon the attempt 
to resolve the present policy of drift, asked Mr. Sapru* Turning to the communal 
problem, the speaker asked the Muslims to drop the scheme for the partition o£ 
India. If the Muslims still peisisted in this plan to divide India, all sections 
in the country which realised the value of unity would lesist it. Mr. Sapru 
suggested that a goodwill mission from England should visit India to create an 
atmosphere in this countiy that would prepare the ground foi a final settlement of 
the political issue to enable India to take her rightful ahaie m helping Biitain to 
victory in the war. Mr. Sapru wanted to make it eleai taat his vote on the Bill 
would be indicative of his feeling of dissatisfaction at the failuie of the Goveinment 
to enlist popular support lu the wai effort aud to accept the modeiate demands 
put foiward from time to time in the House. 

Mr. R H. PaiJmr lemaiked that to vote against the Bill was certainly not 
the way to intensify the war effort of this country. Eeferring to tho suggestion 
that the war effort, to be vigoious, should have the support of the people, Mr. 
Parker asked whether Mr. Jinnah or Mr. Gandhi had approached the authorities 
and asked how they could help the authorities in this matter. He repudiated the 
suggestion that British politicians had fiubtiated the efibrts made m India to aiiive 
at a communal settlement. He was of the view that an unUeistauding between 
the various parties in India on the communal question must piecede a political 
settlement. 

Rao Bahadui K Govmdachari said that India, as a compotent pait of the 
British Empire, should bear her share of the militaiy and financial burden. In the 
present Bill, what w'as the additional tasatioii ? Theic was the surcharge on 
income-tax, a tax which the poor did not pay. Further, there was an increase in 
the charges for certain postal and telegraphic seivices, but care had been taken 
to see that the poor man’s means of communication were not affected. At a time 
when there /was a feeling that India's war effort was inadequate, no reasonable 
person should be unwilling to shoulder the additional burden which, in his opinion, 
did not involve too gieat a sacrifice if they valued the sccuiity of this country. 
He, therefore, supported the Bill. 

Mr, M. N, Dalai opposed the Bill. He said that it was a well-known 
principle of Biitain’s own constitution that no taxation should be permitted without 
effective representation of the people. “If Britain really desiies that India should, 
like other equal and independent niembeis ot the Commonwealth, put forth her 
maximum war effoifc, she should satisfy India’s just demand foi national autonomv. 
Even if this be no time for drafting a new constitution, a substantial earnest 
of the intention should be conceded by accepting the principle of responsibility 
of the Executive to the Legislatuie at the Centre”! Mu Dalai referred to the 
expendituie on India’s “outer bastions” and said that the airangement made 
was wholly onesided and should be reconsidered He also iiiged that war 
expenditure should be financed by borrowing and not by fiesh taxation. 

Mr. Rtcha7 dsoji dealt with two aspects of the Finance Member’s proposals. 
“First of all, there can be no denying that the imposition of a surcharge on 
income-tax in the manner now decided on is not sound finance and can be 
justified only on grounds of expediency I lealise, howevei, that since war 
expenditure must be met, there is no solid basis foi opposition on the giounds I 
have indicated. At the same time, it is evident that that expenditure must 
continue to increase and in the couise of time, perhaps very soon, the countiy 
will be faced with the necessity of finding ways and means of meeting it. S^ince 
this is so, India’s taxable lesources will need to be adequately biuveyed and 
plans formulated now to recoup glowing expenditure in a way calculated to 
impose the least disability on trade and commeice combined, with the greatest 
possible yield. The need foi such a survey and plan,_ has, I am suie, not been 
oveilooked by the Goveinment and the commercial community hoi>e that it will 
receive full and careful consideration and will include a survey of the limits 
of indirect taxation and taxation on luxury iteniB, which in present war 
circumstances should bear their full share. On the other side of the picture, the 
need for a careful check being kept on all classes of expenditure is a matter 
which those who have to shoulder increased taxation and heavier burdens will cons- 
tantly stress. The Government’s agieement to appoint a Standing Committee to be 
attached to the Department of Supply is timely and commendable. I am not sure, 
however, that public opinion will be satisfied if the Standing Finance Committee 
is merely to operate over the questions of pay and appointments of officers and I 
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hope the Government will not seek to confine the Committee’s work to these 
matters.” 

Rai Bahadur S. N. Mahtha opposed the Bill. In doing bo he was glad to 
notice that Mr. Panlulu, unlike the Oongress party in the Aeaembly, did realise the 
danger to India. Proceeding, he said that the vote of the Assembly on the Finance Bill 
might not be of any value to the Government. It, however, indicated that there 
was discontent with the Government’s defence policy and progiamme of constitutional 
advance He emphasised that unless Indiana had a full share in shaping the defence 
policy of India and unless that Department was placed under an Indiau respon- 
sible minister, theie could be no enthusiastic response to war effort. Mr. Mahtha 

then referred to the Biitish Government’s assuiances to the minoiities and the 

demand for Pakistan The demand for Pakistan, he said, was based on the two- 
nation hypothesis It meant that the Mussalmans in the provinces where they were 
in a majority would have a sovereign Slate. Piistly, the piovinces in Biitish India 
were a creation of the Biitish Government and their boundaries could be altered 
to-moirow turning a majority into minority. Then again, there had been no indica- 
tion in regard to lepatiiatiou of minorities from Pakistan or Hindu homelands. The 
question, therefore, was what would be the position of mmodties in Pakistan. 

Will the Hindus be treated as hostages or will they be given the same rights as 
the Mussalmans demanded for themselves in the Hindu homelands ? Then again, 
what would be the relation of Pakistan with the Indian States ? Mr. Mahtha 
referring to the lecent speech of Mr. Amery said that the Secretary of State had 
tried to sow seeds of further dissension amongst Indians. He was strongly opposed 
to placating any political party to suit the political ends of Biitain and urged for 
an early establishment of a National Government at the Centre in India. Mi. 
Mahtha also suggested a goodwill mission from Great Britain to India to settle the 
Indian question, The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Supply Dept. Eeoeganisation 

26tli. NOVEMBER : — The Council of State today passed Pandit Kunzru*s 
resolution recommending that early steps be taken to secure that the Supply Depart- 
ment is so organised as to safeguard and promote Indian industry by (a) the 
employment to important posts of an adequate number of Indians drawn from the 
services and £iom business organisations ; (B) proper administrative control of the 
different sections of the department , and (0) enforcing the policy clearly laid down 
in regard to the development of Indian industiies when the Indian Stoies Depart- 
ment was constituted. Mr. H. Dow, on behalf of the Government, agreed to the 
resolution in the above form. 

Pandit Kunzru, speaking on the resolution, said that the Department of Supply 
was of importance to the present and future development of Indian industries. He 
referred to the appointments made in the Department since March last to the 
superior posts, and asked why Indians had been excluded form these posts. Pan- 
dit Kunznr said that the Controllers of Supplies at Bombay, Calcutta and Oawnpore 
were all Eiuopeaus, and inquired whether qualified Indians were not available to fill 
these posts. He wanted to know the types of cases dealt with by the Directors- 
Geneial of Supply and Munitions Production and whether there was any basis for 
the belief held in business circles that their powers were likely to be increased lu 
the near future. The Pandit maintained that the Indian Stores Department was working 
efficiently and economically and complained that the central Departments of Govern- 
ment were not making full use of this Department in helping Indian industiies. 
There was a feeling among Indian business men, he said, that in the matter of 
receiving orders fiom Government they weie being discriminated against. In Madras, 
for instance, a large number of oideis had been placed with Euiopean firms 

Mr. P. N, Sapru supported the resolution. Whatever their political differences, 
he said, they must win the war, and this depended on the efficient woiking of the 
Supply Department. He compared the salaries diawn by officers before and after 
their appointment to the Supply Depaitment and pleaded in all earnestness that 
they ought to make saciifices and agree to accept lower pay. The resolution was 
not intended to be a censure on the Depaitment but aimed at its reorganisation on 
sound hues. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub could not see his way to accept the resolution in its 
present form. He failed to undei stand why Pandit Kunzru was so harsh on the 
Department of Supply when Mr. Dow had already admitted the previous day that 
there were certain valid grievances against the Department. Turning to the question 
of appointmeut of Indians to superior posts in the Department, the speaker remark- 
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ed that he would welcome such a step but would like Government to ensure that 
these appointments were not the monopoly of one particular community. 

Mr. Kichardson^ speaking mainly on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commeice, declaied his sympathy for the demand for Indianisation, "If lesponsible 
Indians of ability can be found to fill some of the positions, we aie not against it, 
but It must be people of ability. It must be people who will by their woik do 
nothing to impede what we consider is the piiraaiy consideiation, namelv, war 
elFoit.'’ Ml, Richaidson went on to lefei to the inqimy started by the Bengal 
Chamber legarding complaints against the ffupply Department and the Indian 
Stoics Depaitmeiit, and explained that it was a misundeistanding on the pait of 
anothei Chambei to soggest that the abolition of the Indian Stores Department had 
been asked for. He made it cleai that that was certainly not the intention. As 
legaids the Supply Depaitment, Euiopeans and Indian business men had biought 
to the notice of Goveinraent that diastic alteiations weie lequiied ui oidei that 
India’s industiial effoit might be used to the utmost. He knew of no Euiopean 
films which tued to get oideis at the expense of Indian films. 

Ml. Dow, leplying, lemaiked that the attention lecently devoted to the Supply 
Department earned with it a complete refutation of the pielentioii that India was 
not inteiested in the war effoit He pointed out that the present organisation was 
entiiely diffeient flora the one with which Government stalled, and if the war was 
a long one, the final oiganisation would be something veiy diffeient still. He had 
alieady laid stiess on two points Fiitsfc, the Depaitment did get to woik at once. 
In the fiiet two months of its mnniug, it had dealt with puichases of no less than 
Eb. 14,00,00 000 corap.aied with those of the Indian Stoies Department and the 
Gontiaets Diiectoiate ovei the piecedmg seven yeais of Bs. 7,00,00 ,Ol' 0. Becondly, 
Government could claim that changes in the organisation had been made smoothly 
Without holding up essential woik. They could also claim that i« 
the changes made seiioiis account had been taken of public diticisms, 
paiticulaily on thiee points, mentioned by speakeia, namely, ^ Indianisatioiij 

piopei admmistiative control and eneouiagenient of Indian industiies. 

As regal ds Indianisation, fiist Mr. Dow lefeiied to the fact that of 21 
appointments made in the Contiactors Diiectoiate since it was taken over by the 
Supply Depaitment, 11 weie Euiopeans and ten Indians who weie commissioned 
ofiiceiB in the Aimy. 'Ihe House would agree that this was a satisfactoiy degiee 
of Indianisation. Ihe Commandei-in-Chief, when it was put to him, leadily agieed 
that this was an oppoitunity for creating additional com missioned posts for 
Indians in the Aimy. The Indian Stores Depaitment had l.i Euiopean oflSceis 

and 47 Indian ofhceis when it was taken over ; now there weie li Einopean 

officeis and 84 Indian officeis. As regaids salaiies, he was quite aware of the 

laige body of opinion that the salaiies of supeiior ofticeis weie geneially too high; but he 
thought It umeasonable to expect him on behalf of one Depaitment to tackle that 
general pioposition. He was only coneeined to prove that the geneial level of 
the salaries m the Supjdy Depaitment was not higher than in other departments. 
Eefeiiing to financial contiol, he said a separate Finance Officer was working in 
the Diieetoiate-Geneial of Munitions Pioduetion, one in the Contzacta Diiectoiate 
and one in the Indian Stores Depaitment. The degiee of de-centialisation which 
had been earned out so fai, partieiilaily with reference to the Diiectorate of 
Munitions Production, was to the good, as it enabled woik to be done much more 
speedily. He also referred as instances of association of public opinion with 
administiative contiol to the advisory committees woiking with the Diiectoi- 
Geneial of Munitions Piodncnou and the Diiectoi-Geneial of Supplies and to the 
Standing Committee for the Supply Depaitment which was shortly to be set up. 

Dealing with the development" of industiies, Mi, Dow lefeiied to the rules by 
which fiist lefeience was given to articles piodiiced in India. He emphasised 
that it would in these times be traitoious to the Enipiie foi a department to be 
delibeiately tiyiug to irapoit fiom abioad, and using up valuable shipping space 
for goods which could be produced in this country. The strictest impartiality was 
maintained and no firm was at a disadvantage in seeming qideis by ireason of its 
management being of any particular nationality. But he reminded the House mat 
many firms were owned partly by Indians and partly by non-Indians, and in their 
case since the shaies were in the maiket the proportion of capital owned by Indians 
and non-Indians also varied from day to day. Recently the question had been 
debated whether a certain shipping company was or was not an Indian concern. 
These, he suggested, were contentious questions which the Department could not 
set out to decide before placing its orders. The suggestion had been made during 

14 
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the debate that there was a sinister blot going on to discredit the Indian Stores 
Department. “The Indian Stoies Depaitment” declared Mr. Dow, “is the sword 
arm of the Supply Department, and it would be most absiud for the Supply 

Depaitment to tiy and weaken that sword arm ]nst when it needs it most." 

Pandit Kunzru, leplying to the debate, said that his complaint was that 
Indians had been piactieally excluded fiom aupeiior posts in the Supply Department. 
He pointed out that the aigument that suitable Indians were not available was 
not convincing and would not satisfy them. He also invited attention to the 

grievance of the Indian business community that contracts had not been placed 
with Indian concerns in volume to which they were entitled by viitue of then 
position in the business life of the couiitiy. He accepted Mr. Richardson’s 

assiuance that the Euiopean community was not opposed to Indianisation and 
that they had taken no step which could be inteipreted as indicating a desire to 
do away with the Indian Stores Department. 

Mr, Dow maintained that the Indian Stores Depaitment was an integral 

part of the Supply Department and that the pace of Indianisation in the 
Department as a whole was quite satisfactoiy. He pointed out that efTorta had 
been made to secure the services of espeiienced Indian officeis from the Commerce 
and Communications Depaitments but these officeis weie not available. He said 
that the Department had m the past profited from criticism, and it would be 
ungenerous to suggest that it would pay no heed to what had been said in the 
House to-day. Mr. Dow then suggested an amendment m the original resolution 
to which Pandit Kiinziu agreed and the House accepted it. 

FfiEE Rifles to Military Schools 

Mr. V, V. Kahkar moved a resolution urging that service rides and 
ammunition be given free of cost to all military schools m India. He asked 
Government not to observe racial disciimination in this matter. He mentioned 
the Bhonsla Military School at Nasik and the Shivajr Military School at Poona 
and said that these two institutions could be used as feeder schools for the Indian 
Military Academy, Debra Dun and the Indian Teiiitorial Foice, Government, should 
encourage Indian boys to enter tbe army in India instead of importing Europeans 
from outside.HiTr. A. DeC. Williams denied that racial discrimination was observed 
m the matter. Government, he explained, insisted on fulfilment of ceitain conditions 
— for instance, efficient officeis and instructions and pioximity of the school to a 
munitions depot, etc, — befoie granting such concessions. He made it clear that 
there was absolutely no bar to the issue of arms if any Indian school satisfied 
Government's conditions. This statement was, of eouise, subject to the consideration 
of the war circumstances which affected the supply of rifles available for use in 
these schools. He added that Government would give favourable consideration 
to any applications fiom schools which conformed to the prescribed conditions. 

Mr, Kahkar withdrew his resolution. The Council then adjourned, 

Debate on Certified Finance Bill (gontd.) 

27lh. NOVEMBER ‘—The Coniicil of State resumed discussion on the Finance 
Bill to-day. Sit A. P Patto claimed that India wanted self-defence to be 
placed on a permanent basis, for which puipose money should be eaimaiked 
and defence expenditure should be thrown open to public scrutiny. Sir A. P. 
Patio lefeiied to the Instiuraent of Inatiuctions to the Goveinoi-Geneial, which 
charged the Viceioy so to develop defence policy as to make India an equal 
partner in the Empire. It was the fact that the representatives of the people 
had not been taken into confidence that had led the country to the present state 
of affairs “We are prepared to make saeiifiies to defeat Nazism,” declared the 
speaker, “but we must know how the money we contribute is going to be spent.” 

Mr, Hossatn Imam referied to the agreement with the British Government 
last year in regard to the distribution of defence expendituie and inquired 
what was the share that the _ British Government had agreed to bear. Despite 
repeated requests by members no information was forthcoming so far, 

Pandit H, N Kunztu declared that war had clearly brought out the need 
of de-centralising the defence organisation in this country. This was what the 
smaller countries in Europe had actually done, but in India different political 
aiiangements were necessary to achieve it. He said that the British Government 
should agree to appoint an Indian Defence Member and to Indianise the Army 
as expeditiously as possible in order to catch the imagination of the people of 
this country and accept the sincerity of their intentions. Such a step on the 
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pait of the Biitish. Government would convince them that Indians were trusted 
in positions of responsibility. Pandit Kun/rn’s complaint was that no serious 
effort was being made to give Indians lesponsible positions in the Aimy. Similar 
was the case with the Au Foice. Ilefemiig to the aignraent that communal 
diffeiences stood in the way of a solution of the constitutional piobleni, he said 
that the India Act of 193') was not acce]>ted by any organised political paity m 
this countiy. And jet the Viceioy foi three jeais made efibits to set it in 
opeiation m the pioMnces How could it, then, be said that cominufial duisions 
came in the way ot tiansfei of political powci in Indian hands? His %ote 
against the Bill would indicate his dissatisfai tioii at the piescnt policy of 
Government, especially on the question of Indianisation. 

Sii' Mohammed Yakub declaied that they 0UL,ht to sujtpoit the Finance Bill in 
the present abnormal conditions cieated by the wai. 

Ml. G. S. Motilal, opposing the Bill, referied to the dictum that Indian 
defence fiontieis extended fai bej’ond hei geogiapliical fiontiers, and asked. 
“Aie Indian fiontieis like India-iubbei to be stiekhed as fai as you like, even 
to far_ off Canada, if you want? Aie similar conceptions applied to other 
dominions also ?” The term “defence of India” had become as much a misnomer 
as the teira “Goveiament of India,” he declared Refeiiing to reenutment of 
Indian officeis to the Indian Aimy, he asseited that eten now the coimtiy had 
not been told that all the new officers to be laised would be Indians. 

28th NOVEMBER : — Mr, V. V. Kaltkar reiterated the complaint that the 
Government had left the countiy unpiepaied to defend itself. Incidentally he 
criticised Congiessmen who used the woid “meicenarj” in describing the young 
men who joined the army. He declared it was a slur and an insult to apply that 
term to those who desired to give their utmost m the successful prosecution of 
the war. He went on to refer to the Viceroy’s otfei of expansion of the Executive 
Council and said that the very deelaiation in which the offer was made was such 
as to give so much encouragement to the minoiities not to take part or co-operate 
in the" foiraatioii of the Goveinment at the Ceiitie that Biitam should not blame 
those who had not accepted the offer. One leason given for suspending the expan- 
sion proposal was the rejection of the offer by the Muslim League. The Governinent 
had theieby accepted the Muslim League’s claim to be the only repiesentative body 
ot Muslima wheieas there were many other represeutatne Muslim bodies which 
weie piepaied to co-opeiate in the expansion. Mr. Kalikai smd that he had a 
conversation last night on the telephone with Mr. Savaikar, Piesideiit of the Hindu 
Mahasabha who had authorised him to contiadict the statement that Mi, Savarkai 
had declared that if Hindus had power, they would tieat Muslims as Jews had 
been tieated in Europe. 

Mr. A. da C. fVtlhams. Defence Co-ordiuatiou Sccietaiy, replying to criticisms 
of defence policy repudiated the suggestion that most of the money was being 
spent on salaries of officers and pointed out that on the contiaiy most of the 
money was being spent on equipment, tiaining, etc. He diew attention to the fact 
that the capital cost of one battleship was neaily one quaiter of the whole of 
India’s defence budget and emphasised it was lucky therefoie that India^ could 
depend for hei defence on the Biitish Navy. Itefening to the iVii Force, Mr. "Williains 
said the question had been asked if it was not possible to leeiiiit more freely to 
the Indian Air Force, why Indians were not being taken in the K A, F. in 
England. That experiment, he replied, was now being tiied and it would appear 
fiom the statement made in the Commons that it had been a very great success, 
and if His Majestj’s Goveinment asked ns to do so, we should be onlj^ too willing 
to send fiuthei instalments of j'oung Indians consistently with the defence require- 
ments of this country. He urged the House not to take this too lightly. It had 
also been asked whether Dominion troops had been ordered overseas like Indian 
troops. It was not for him to say what kind of orders passed between His 
Majesty’s Goveinment and the Dominions on a matter such as this, but it was 
common property that Dominion forces bad gone oveiseas and had gone far afield. 
Austiaiian toices, for instance, weie in Egypt. The need for an appreciation of 
the eeiiousness of the present situation, said Mi. Williams, had been pressed on 
the House by a member in the weightiest and most convincing terms. The action 
of any member who voted against the Bill could, therefore, be compared only to 
the action of a householder whose house was on fire and who would not allow the 
fire brigade to turn on the hose but would raise a discussion of the question whether 
the fire should be extinguished by metred or unmetred water-supply. 
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Sir G. S. Bajpat, Leader of the House, said he would deal briefly with one 
or two political points raised duiin^ the debate. Speaking as a plain 

man of honest and honouiable convictions, hia mam arguments would be 

diiecEed to answeiing two questions, fiist, ^ why we weie at war, and 

secondly, if we were lightly at war, was it the pait of good sense or 

tine patiiotism to withhold suppoit to those engaged in waging this war ? 
Three considerations, said Sir Gii]a Shankar, entered into the answer to the 
fiieb question. We weie at war because of our constitutional position. We weie 
at wai because Gieat Britain was at war. We were at war also because we shared 
the ideals of those Dominions who had considered it their noble part to rally 
to the foices fighting for freedom and fighting against totalitarianism. Was it 
contended, he asked, that we should refrain tiom war effoit m oider that 
totalitaiianism might tiiumph ? We weie at war for reasons also of self-interest, 
he declared. It had been sard that if India were free she would have remained 

neutral, OMna, he sard, had been in pursuit of peaceful construction at home. 

What had it availed her against the_ aggressor? Surely Belgium, Denmark or 
the other countries did not wish to come into conflict with Germany. All these 

independent countries, although seeking to pieseive their independence, were not 

permitted to do so. How then could we assume that if we had lemained neutral 
and not helped Gieafc Britain we should be allowed to ascend leisurely the steps 
leading to the temple of fieedom ? Belf-inteiest also, theiefore. demanded tW 
we should help in the war effort. Coming to the second question, Sii O S. Bajpat 
said It had been urged that India should withhold assistance because of the 
constitutional and political issue, because India had not been piopeily prepaied 
for her defence or for helping otheis and because also Great Biilain did not 
tinst us. The political issue had been discussed both by the Yiceioy and the 
Secietaiy of State recently but he would like to make one oi two points. There 
was a tiadition of toleianee inherited by Hindus, it had been said. It would not 
be disputed that chivaliy was also an attiibiite ol Hindu civilisation. Was it 
any pait of chivaliy to start baigaining nith one with whom we had been in 
association for long and who was in peiil ? Fnithei, accoiding to an Opposition 
speaker in the House the demand was foi an absolute majoiity in the Cential 
Executive Council foi pohtical-minded Indians. Was it the contention that if 
the Viceioy’s oflei had been accepted, theie would nob have been that majority 
including in it the two existing Indian members, the Law Membei and the 
Comnieice Member ? The Congiess had been cuticised for withdiawing at a 
ciitical juncture fiom the Mmistiies because it had meant withdrawal of the 
pressure which, as repiesentatives of the people, they would have biought to bear 
on the Government of India and His Majesty’s Goveinment. If we had an 
Eseciuive Council at the Centie with a majoiity of politically-minded Indians 
would they not have exerted that political piessuie on His Majesty’s Government 
which membeis opposite desiied ? It had been said that the distinction which 
had been diawn between status and functions in lelation to Dominion Status 
leally derogated fiom the offei of Dominion Status to India. Historically speaking, 
said Su Qitjasankar, the leport of the Impel lal Conference of 19i6 formed the 
base and foundation of the Statute of Westminster and that report definitely 
recognised that distinction. The report stated that distinction was inherent 
in the _ very inequality of powei and resoiuces found in the Empiie. 
Concluding, Sir Gnja Shankai referred to the complaint that Biitain did 
not tiust us. ^Vhen the enemy was knocking at oiii doois, let us not dispute 
about trust and distrust, he inged. He appealed to the members to 

pieserve their sense of histoiical and political perspective and to be tiue to 
India and to the heritage of ideals which had come down to them. The 

issue to-day was not as between what bad been called the Victorian imperialism of 
Gieat Butain and the imperialism of Hitler and Mussolini. The issue was, in the 
woids of an English wiitei, between despair and hope 

Mr. Mohammed Hussain felt sure that so fai as the Finance Bill was concerned 
no paity would dispute its necessity. Adverting to the defence espendituie, he said, that 
the position as it was to-day fell far shoit of the lesults they expected. He passed 
on to refer to the communal problem and observed that a settlement would have to 
be auived at heie in India between the two communities, and it was no use making 
an appioach to the Biitish Goveinment to solve it. He pleaded for a conciliatoiy 
attitude on the part of the majoiity community and ] ointed out that Muslims would 
never accept a foim of Goveinment iinder^ which the majority community would 
be in a position to dominate over minorities and Muslims. He refuted the charge 
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that Muslims uvere obstrurtivifr the path of Indian freedom. A solution of the 
communal differences would not be difficult if the majoiiry community lesolved to be 
really geneious towards the minoiities While they weie as eagei for'fiecdona as the 
Eindns, declaied Mr Hussain, they the Mu=!!im5 ueie at the same time de^eumned 
to see tlrat the Hindu Sabha ideal of a “Hindu Haj” was not iea!i>-ed in this countiy, 

Ml. PacW'ah said that he was not satisfied with the rejdy of Mr, A. De 0 
Williams on the question of salaiics of officers in the Defence Dejiartnieiit. He 
lecognised that they should not effect economy at the of safety but thought 

that theie was scope for icduction. He felt del'll oiuknt when he found that little 
progiess had been made in legaid to admission of Indsuii yemths to the Air Foiee. 
Mr. Padshah also ciiticised the Ooveinment foi what lie (‘ailed unpiei aiedncps of 
the Indian people to defend their coiintiy Finally, he rcfciicil to fl e iniieiatire 
necessity of a communal settlement and appealed to the unjotity communi'y to be toie- 
lant and geneious towaids nnnouties, for only then could then diffcu'ui'fs be ic&nLed, 

Ml. C. E. Jones. Finance Secietaiy. winding up the thiee-day ckbtite, nnsweicd 
vaiious ciiticisms levelled acrainst the Bdl He lefeircd to ih. Ilubsaiii Imam’s 
ciiticisraa against the Itailway Budget and sa’d that the eiioi of Iweuty-twO lakhs 
pointed out was detected soon after the Bailway Budeet had been j'ass'ed and had 
subsequently been collected As foi the demand why detailed estimates had not been 
piesented to the Council Mi. Jones said that it would be too eaily to fianie revised 
estimates. Ihen again, the Goveinraent did not know what w'ould be the yield fiom 
the Excess Piofits 'Fax Government, however, weie oeitam of a defidfof Bs. Li 
cioies and at a time when the expenditme was moiinung up and the exieting 
BOuiees of leveiuie weie not likely to give an impioved yield, it was best to resoit 
to flesh sources of levenue 

Theie had been criticisms, Mr. Jones went on, that additional income-tax was 
likely to diive industiy fiora Biitiah India to Indian States. He reminded the 
Conned that the Biitish Indian law had a provision under which income from 
Indian States was taxable in Biitish India, and there was no gitat dangei of Indian 
industnes being diiven out to Indian States. The other eiiticism was in legaid to 
the effect of additional taxation on trade and industry and on the general 
tax-payer Mi. Jones lefeired in this connection to the speech of Mr Dow, who had 
told the Council that the Supply Department had been able to puichapc goods 
worth fifty -SIX and a half ciores during the last thiiteen months- Mi. Jones said 
that both "the industries of the conntiy and industiial woikuis had gieatly benefited 
by the tiade expansion. As foi the agiicultuial woikei with the exception of 
gioundniits, hides and skins and jute piites had considerably aone up above pie-war 
level. The Goveininent weie satisfied that the buiden of taxation in this country was not 
excessive. Hefei ring to the demand foi snpeivision and eontiol of ex]>enLlifure, Mr. 
Jones said that he was one with the sentiments expressed m the Council He aiiieecl 
that theie should be no extravagance in expendituie eitliei on defence or civil 
Bi(ie. But he wanted the Council to lemember that there was still the Finance 
Department with its cffectue contiol. Mr. Jones then explained at length how 
and wheie the Finance Department had tightened its siipeuision and eontiol. 
He lefened to the Finance Jlembei’s two announcements in the Central Assembly 
that he would ]»lace all the salaiies of the Suiiply Depaitment befoie the Standing 
Finance Committee and the Goveinment would set up a Standing Advisoiy 
Committee for the Supply Depaitment. Against the background of the stiicfc 
eontiol by the Finance Depaitment and the new pioposals announced by the 
Finance Member, the Council should be satisfied that utmost vigilance was 

being exercised over all expendituie Mi. Jones said that it was impiacticable 

to have a special committee to examine the day to day woiking of the Government, 
Ab to the financial anangement with His Majesty’s Goveinment, Mr Jones 
refeized to the budget speech of the Finance Member last Febiuaiy and said 
that airangement was still in operation. He felt that it was not giaeeful to ask 
whether BiTtish India should alone bear the defence binden, when in fact the 
States had spontaneously and voluntarily come forwaid and had generously 
contiibuted foi the defence of India and the Empire. There was, however, the 
legal and constitutional aspect of the question. The position was that, although 
there were two Indias geogiaphically, British India and Indian India weie 
one for the purpose of the defence of India and against external aaaression. 

Indian States had no relations with any foreign power and the 

change of name to the Crown Bepresentative hail not chaniced the 
Crown’s obligations towards the States. It was incorrect to suggest that the 
indian State# did not make any contribution toward# India's defence. The 
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States had made direct and indirect contributions, such as annual contributioBB, 
escieei salt tax and postal chaiges and other levies. Then again, there were 
Indian States Forces which weie placed at the disposal of the Clown whenever 
they weie reiiniied. The difficulty was how to equalise the buiden both between 
Entish India and the Indian States and between States and States. Concluding, 
Mr. Jones acknowledged that the oiiticisms of the Bill on financial giounda had 
been extremely moderate , in fact, the financial provisions had obtained more 
support than ciiticism. Coming to the ciucial question of voting, he said, some 
membeis had claimed that a vote against the Bill did not mean a vote in favour 
of Hitlerism. But, he asked, could they vote with an explanatoiy condition 
attached to the vote ? In fact, the member who voted against this Bill was voting 
against the Government’s war effoits and therefore necessarily was doing all 
that lay in his power as a Member of the House and in the House in support of 
Hitleiism. Actions spoke louder than words and they travelled farther. (Applause) 

The House passed the motion for consideiation and adopted the clauses, but, 
on the thiid reading, a division was called and the Bill was passed by 27 votes 
to 11. The Council then adjourned. 

Stimulating War effort 

29tli. KOVEMBER :~The Council of State tO'day disposed of two non-ofiicial 
resolutions and agieed to the ciiculation of one non-oflicial Bill. 

Mr, Hossavn Imaw, by hiB resolution, suggested five methods for stimulating 
the war effoit and getting the maximum lesults fiom the slendei lesoiircea of India. 
These methods were nationalization of all the essential and key industries, at least 
dtiiing the war , imposition of a cent per cent excess piofits tax ; suspension 
for the duiation of the war of consolidated payment to the, piovinces on account 
of railway leceipts and income-tax , levaluation of gold m the Reserve Bank of 
India at 140 shillings per ounce and making eligible Indian sterling loans for the 
Issue Department of the Eeseive Bank, and incieasing the piopoition of Government 
Paper from 25 per cent to 33 pei cent. Eai Bahadur Lala Ramsaiam Das, on 
behalf of his party, announced that they weie opposed to the resolution. The 
Finance Secretaiy, Mr C E. Jones, welcomed the idea undeilying the resolution, 
namely, incieased assistance to the war effort. Analysing the leaolution, he said that it 
would be very unwise to change the peicentage of Excess Piofits Tax when even 
assessments under the Excess Profits Tax Act had not been made. Fuithermoie, 
under the Act, the Cential Legislature had been given the light to scrutinize and 
fix the percentages. The lesolution sought to take away that light fiom the 
Legislature. The proposals for enhancing the value of gold and foi increasing the 
proportion of Government paper would lead to inflation, which the Government 
aid not favour at all, Circumstances might, however, compel the Government to 
alter the proportion, but for the present there was no necessity to do so. The 
resolution was withdrawn. 

Trade Missions 

The Council accepted Mr. P. N, Sapi u^s resolution in an amended form 
recommending that in futuia, as far as practicable, repiesentatives or delegates sent 
on tiade missions to foieigu countiies for negotiating tiade pacts oi impioving 
India’s trade relations, weie as far as posible Indians, The Council then adjourned till 
Monday the 2nd. December. 

Official Bills Passed 

2nd DECEMBER The Council of State passed to-day without amendment 
three official Bills. The Bills were the Income-Tax Amendment Bill, the Excess 
Piofits Tax Act Amendment Bill and the Indian Bale of Goods Act Amendment 
Bill, all passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. J. E. Sheehy, Member of the Cential Board of Revenue, explained the 
main provisions of the fiist two Bills and said that theie were no traps for the 
tax-payeis in any of then piovisions. On the other hand, they were intended to 
give fuither concessions and relief to the tax-payers. 

Speaking on the Income-Tax Amendment Bill, Mr. Richardson welcomed the 
relief that the Government had given to tax-payeis and hoped fuither concessions 
would be foithcoming in the near future Mr. Hossatn Imam made a reference to 
Bihai fiom wheie, he had said in his budget speech, the largest number of income- 
tax appeals came. He urged that Bihaii tax-payeis should not for this reason be 
unduly penalised. Mi. Sheefiy, replying, explained that the Government weie 
keeping a close watch on appeals generally. The Council then adjourned die. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — 5th. to 27th. November 1940 

MoToa Spirits Act Amehti. Bill 

The autumn session of the Ceutial Lej-dslatne A«seral)ly commenced at Xew 
Delhi on the 5th. November 1940 Sir Ahdur Rahtin, Piesident, luis in the chair 
Conajiess membeis weie absent, while Muslim League members numbered about a 
dozen. Othei sections of the House weie fully occupied. Foiiiteen official Bills 
weie intioduced, 

'the Finance Member's Bill furthei to amend the Moloi Spirit (Duties) Act 
sought to bung powei alcohol within the definition of niotoi si'Uit It was exrdamed 
thaf the production in British India of power alcohol was being developed for the 
piupose of mixing with petiol to provide motor spirit ; and by provincial legislation 
such admixtuie could be made compulsory . Power alcohol in its unmixed form, not 
being a hydio-eaibon, does not fall within the definition of motor spirit contained 
m the onginal Act but when mixed with petrol the mixture falls within that 
definition and the whole then becomes dutiable as a motor spuit. By the Motor 
Spiiit (Power Alcohol Mixtuie) (Duties) Oidei, 1040, the excise duty on_ the fKjwer 
alcohol content of such mixtures is accoidinUy leviable only at the mixing plant. 
It IS consideied that the levy of excise duty on power alcohol could moie conveni- 
ently take place at the source of production, that is, at the distillery. To enable 
this'to be done the Bill pioposes to make power alcohol dutiable independently of 
petrol by bunging it in its unmixed foira within the definition of "motor spiiit.” 

Reserve Bank Act. Amend. Bill 

The Bill fuither to amend the Reset ve Bank of India Act is explained as 
follows *. Under Section 43 of the Reserve Bank of India Act, a scheduled* bank is 
required to maintain, daily with the Reseive Bank a minimum balance equal to 5 
pei cent of its demand liabilities and 2 per cent of its time liabilities, and in case 
of default, the Reseive Bank is entitled to chaige inteiest at penal lates on the 
amount of default. Theie is no piovision, however, in the Act to prevent the 
bank from withdiawmg its deposit, even upto the full amount, piovided it is 
prepared to accept the liability to pay this penal mteiest on the lesulting deficiency. 
Oases of such withdiawal have been brought to notice by the Central Board of the 
Reserve Bank, who have recommended, in the inteiest of depositors and of sound 
banking in geneial legislation to penalise diiectors and other officers of such banks 
who are knowingly and wilfully parties to such default. The Bill pieecribes 
penalties and gives powei s to the Reserve Bank to prohibit defaulting banks from 
accepting fiesh deposits during the continuation of the default. Eveiy dueetor and 
any managing agent, manager oi secretary of the scheduled hank who is knowingly 
and wilfully a paity to the default, shall be punishable with fine which may extend 
to Rs. 500 and witn a further fine which may extend to Rs, 500 foi each subsequent 
day on which the default continues. 

Companies Act Amend. Bill 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudahar's Bill is to enable comi’-auies in Biitish India to 
make donations to public funds formed, and to make investments m Government 
loans floated, for the puipose of assisting the prosecution of the piesent war. Cases 
have come to light, it is explained, in which certain clubs registered under the 
Indian Companies Act have felt themselves legally debarred from making donations 
to war funds because their memoranda of association do not authorise such donations 
and those memoianda cannot be altered under the existing piovisions of the Act 
so as to make such contiibutions permissible. It is theiefoie proposed to enact 
legislation enabling a company registeied under the Act, whether a club or not, to 
make any contributions it wishes to wai funds notwithstanding any legal impedi- 
ments of the chaiacter mentioned above. The Bill is designed to achieve this object 
and to give letrospective validation to any action of this kind already taken by a 
company since the outbieak of war. 

Income-tax Amend. Bill 

Sir Jeremy Raisman'a Bill to amend the Income-tax Act is intended to 
remedy certain haidsbips caused by existing provisions and cure certain defects in 
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them. A number of clauses of the Bill i elate to machinery provisions while others 
aie mainly designed to give relief to the tax-payer. Of the latter one provides for 
lelief in the case of non-iesidenls with small incomes to whom haidaliip is caused 
by deduction of tax at the maximum late The amendment also piovides that 
deduction of tax at the soiuce shall not apply to tiansactions such as hedges and 
straddles canied on between a lesident-biokei and a non-iesident bioker. Another 
amendment lemedies a defect in the schedule which lays down the rules for the 
computation of the piofits of insiuance business. Enle 9 as it stands applies the 
schedule to the assessment of piofits of an insinance business earned on by a 
mutual insuiance company. As mutual insiuance business is earned on by peisons 
otbei than companies, this change is stated to be necessaiy. Without this change, 
the mutual insuiance business of peisons other than companies would have to be 
assessed on their mvestment income without any allowance foi expeuditme.on 
management, 

Dacca Mail Disaster— Adj. Motion 

The Assembly next leiected by 43 to 20 votes Dr P. N, Banerjee's adjournment 
motion relating to the Dacca Mail disastei on August 5 Dr. Baneijee urged the 
holding of an independent judicial inquiry into the causes of the accident. He 
was suppoifced by Di. Sir Zia-ud-Dm Ahmed Maiilana Zefai Alt Mr. if. 5. 
AneVi Pandit L, K Mantra and Mr. Lalchatid Navabai, while Sir Ahdtd Hahm 
Ghuznavi opposed the motion, Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member, said 
that the debate on the adjournment motion had pioceeded almost entiiely on the 
basis of speculation and not on facts. Fiom the pievious station to the scene of 
the accident, a distance of four and a quaiter miles, the tiain had taken eight 
minutes, and the Senioi Goveinment Inspector whose report on the accident had 
just been received by him, found that the speed could not have been moie than 
in the neighbourhood of fiom 40 to 42 miles against the peiraissihle maximum 
of 60 miles. Eefeiiing to the comments made on the suggestion of sabotage, Sir 
Andrew Clow stated that lailways weie not accustomed to make the suggestion 
wheie It did not exist In the Bilita case, the suggestion was made but after 
fuither expenments it was withdrawn befoie the case went to the judicial inquiiy 
committee. He knew no other case in which the suggestion had been made by 
the admiiiifitiation 

The Supplementary Finance Bill 

Sir Jeremy Baisman, Finance Member, thereaftei intiodnced a supplementary 
Finance Bill imposing a twenty-five per cent surcharge foi cential puiposes on 
all taxes on income, including Supertax and Ooipoiation tax. 

The twenty -five pei cent surcharge is estimated to yield Es. 5 ciores in a 
full year and will woik out as an inciease of SJ per cent foi this year as it 
will be collected only during the last four months of the year. 

The assessments already made for 1940-41 will be increased by one-twelfth, 
while deductions at the souice from salaiiea and dividends will be increased by 
twenty-five per cent. 

The initial rate foi inland letters is to be raised to one anna three pies, 

for letters to Burma to two annas and those to Empire countiics to thiee annas 

six pies, while that for book packets is to be raised to nine pies for the first 

five tolas. All other postal rates remain unchanged. 

The remaining items are : A surcharge of one anna on each ordinary and 

two annas on e.ach expiess rnlaiid telegram and a ten per cent surcharge on trunk 

telephone bills, to yield altogether rupees one croie. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman said that the total initial outlay on defence expenditure 
was estimated at Es d3 ciores and the extra lecuiiing expenditure at Es, 16 
ciores annually. Of this, it is expected that Es. 14^ cioies will fall in the 

cuiient year. Eevenue was down by three ciores and civil expenditure had 

increased by two and a half ciores. Against this increase of Es 17 croies in 
expenditure and the drop of Es. 3 cioies m revenue was set off last year’s 
Buiplns of seven ciores earned forward in the Eevenue Eeserve Fund, thus 
leaving a piospective deficit of Es. 13 ciores. The fresh taxation would bung 

in Es, 6 cioies in a full yeai, leaving comprehensive measures to be worked 
out at the time of the next budget. 

Giving an .account of the expansion, present and prospective, of India’s 
defence foices, and the cost of such expansion, oir Jeieniy Eaisman said : 

_ It is in the field of defence expenditure that our budget has been most 
senously disturbed. The increase in such expenditure over the pre-war level was 
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estimated at Rs. 834 lakhs. The opinion has. I koot?^, been held in many quarters 
that thiB iepiesented a reiuaikablj modest addition to India’s defence esuendituie ; 
and if it had been intended as the measme of India’s war elFoit for the eurieiit 
year, it -would cleaily have been giossly inadequate. But, as I explained at the 
time, it lepresented only so much of the cost of the commitments alieady 
undertaken as weie ehaii>eable to Indian revenues under the finanfial settlement 
with Ills Majesty’s Go\einment. Moieovei, India’s war elToit was at the time 
-sery seveiely lestiicted by sujiply dUliculties. Ihe position in this lespect has 
since impiovcd enoimously and it will perhaps not be out of place heie to give 
the House a conspectus of the present situation and some iudicadou of our 
future plans. 

“Owing to a vaiiety of factors, into which I need not enter, the piovision 
of ceitain foims of equipment for which India is dependent uiinu oveise.is sources 
has been unaioidably delaved. The position is, howe'ier, now steadily unpio^ing 
and iegulai consignments of some of these supidies aie now beginning to reach 
India. Theie aie still dihuulUea in the way of India piocuiing ceitain types 
of machineiy^ aiiciaft, and some of the moie speculibcd foims uf equipment. 
Eveiy possibility has been exploied in oui efloits to make good these dehcieneies 
and there is no doubt that, as soon as the o\eiudin!^ xcquiiements of the TJ. U. 
and other active wai fionts have been met, oui wants can and will be supplied. 
As soon as this haitpciis, and I do not think that we shall have to wait long 
much heaviei rhaiges than hitheito will have to be undeitaken. 

‘‘Meanwhile the financial settlement with His Majesty’s Government has 
enabled the mobilisation and de.elopment of India’s le^ouiees for vvai to be 
expanded with the utmost lanidity at a cost to the Indian tax-]»ayer which 
represents no muie than a fan cbaige to India foi her own lequiienieats. Indeed, 
it IS not too much to say that, ajiait fiom having made invaluable eontiibutions 
to the conduct of the war on many fionts, India has leached the stage when 
virtual self'suiiieienoy in niatteis peitainum: to hei local defence is no longer a 
distant dream. When the war beaan, Indra's main a^isets were an enormous 
supply of manpower and an abundance of raw mateuals. She has now become, 
rn addition, a praducei of a gieat lange or manufactured bioies. Starting as she 
did with small, though highly organised, oidnauce factoiies, she has been enabled, 
owing to caieful pie-wai planning, not only v’astly to increase the output of those 
articles which she was already pioduLing, but to develop new lines with success 
and rapidity. This pioaiesi, could not possibly have been achieved had it not 
been for the completenebs of this pie-\var pbuiuinc ” 

Leseiibing India’s wai eflort to date, liie Firanee Member said ; ‘‘We 
are now engaged m piovuliru, as a first step ami in a com| avatively shoic 
time, an Auny which will amount m all to close upon half a million 
men of all aims, tiamed, equipped and mtvhaniEed according to modern, 
weapons, i^Ieclianieal tianspoit has been vastly increased, leLiuitment for 
all aims has gone on at a rapidly iiici easing rale as the facilities for 
training and equipping the men hav'e multqdied. Up to date over 6 'JOlO tioops 
have gone oveisoas to assist in de'euding India’s outer bastions and over a bundled 
thousand men of all aims, a large proportion of whom are already fully trained, 
have joined the colours Mechanical transport has increased enormously and 83 new 
M. T. sections are being formed. Motor vehicles— those basically impoiiant items in a 
modern army — have been incieased from .*,0Li0 ! 0 30, CIO and by next year will have 
been doubled*. The initial ditiiculties of producing aimouied vehicle in India have 
been siieeessfully surmounted and now that hundieds of tons of armour plate will 
shortly be manufactured monthly, 3,000 armoured vehicles are expected to be 
produced next yeai, 

‘‘India IS now able to produce far more than she at present leqniies of raany 
classes of munition and war materials, thanks in part to the orders of His Majesty’s 
Government, which have not only enabled Indian ordnance factories to be maintained 
at full blast but also to be expanded. Over 100,000 000 rounds of small arms 
ammunition, 400,000 lounds of gun ammunition, large quantities of explosive, 
including handled tons of coidite and 250,000 detonatoia, and millions of items of 
militaiy clothing have been sent oveiseas. 

“The Royal Indian Navy has developed even more stiikingly. Not only are 
sloops of the Royal Indian Navy assisting the Royal Navy in Indian waters, but 
Indian ports and harbours are watched over by a large and gracing fleet of mine- 
sweepers and anti-sub-maiine patrol boats, while more new sloops of the latest 
pattern, being completed in the United Kingdom, will be ready for delivery in a 

15 
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few TQontlis, Powerful and well-armed mine- sweeping, ciaft and patrol boats are 
being constructed in Indian yaids. Every ship in India capable of accommodating 
the hulls of these crafts, some of which aie of consideiable size, is occupied. At 
the same time there has been a notable increase in the aumbei of latmgs of all 
classes, officeis and wairant ofticeis. 

"The expansion of the Indian Air Force is well under way. Coast defence 
fights of the I. A. E. Volunteei Beserve aie now actually opeiating. The 
scheme for the tiamiug of thiee bundled pilots and two thousand mechanics a year 
foi the Air Force Reseive la being actively earned out and the school foi officaia 
lecently opened will piovide initial flying and giouiid tiaining foi fifty oflicerB at a 
time. One of the Air Foice technical tiaiiuiig schools has been expanded to tiaia 
350 Indian aiimen at a time. The enlargement of aeiodromes for the moat modern 
types of aiiciaft is pioceeding lapidly and buildings to accommodate squadrons 
equipped with such aeroplanes have been conatiucted, A largo number of seivice 
aiicraft foi tiaming pniposes aie being supplied by the United Kingdom, and it is 
intended to proceed with the scheme toi establishing aeiophme factoiies m India as 
soon as the nccessaiy plant and material become available. Steps to mciease the 
aviation spiiit reserve and to manufaetnie aiiciaft lubricating oil have also 
been taken. 

“Last yeai’s financial settlement with His Majesty's Government has enabled 
the mobilisation of India’s resouices to be expanded with the utmost lapidity at 
a cost to the Indian taxpayer which represents no raoie than a fan charge to India 
for her own lequiiements. The geneial expansion of the Aimy, An Force and 
Navy to meet the incieased thieats which changed ciicurastances have biought to 
her fiontieiB has involved veiy consideiable espenditnie, the cost of which under 
the settlement with his Majesty’s Goveinment is chaigeable to Indian revenues. The 
total initial outlay is estimated at Ks. 33 ciores and the extia leciniiug expendituie 
at Es. 16 croies annually. Of this, it is expected that Es. 14J cioies will fall in 
the ciuient year. 

"Owing to the decline in the leceipts from customs, excise and salt and the 
incieased amount of mcome-tax to be paid as their shaie to the piovinces, revenue 
is down by thiee ciores. At the same time, civil expendituie has incieased by Es. 

cioies mainly on account of war schemes ; thus, Es. 30 lakhs aie being spent on 
Air Foice Eeseive tiaining and Es. 10 lakhs on the tiainiug of technicians for 
munitions factories. The whole expendituie on an laid piecautions, the amount of 
Es. 25 lakhs this yeai, is being met by the Centie thiough giants to the 
provinces. 

“Against this mciease of seventeen croies in expendituie and the drop of Es. 3 
crores in revenue is to be set off last year’s suiplus of seven cioies, caiiied forward 
in the Revenue Eeseive Fund, thus leaving a piospective deficit of Es. 13 crorea, 
■While this IS not to be met entirely fiom taxation, as defence expendituie is now 
running at the late of ovei Es. 20 lakhs a day, it is essential to begin at once to 
laise extia revenue to eovei at least a poition of the additional expenditure, the 
remaindei being met from the proceeds ot the defence loans. Fieah taxation to 
bung in SIX cioies m a full yeai is, tiieiefoie. to be levied now, leaving comprehen- 
Bive meaauies to be worked out at the time of the next budget. The 25 pei cent 
surcharge on all taxes on income, including Super -Tax and Coiporation Tax, which 
is estimated to yield Es, 5 ciores in a full yeai, will woik out as an increase of 
per cent on account of the last four months of the cuiient year. The assessments 
alieady made for 1940-41 will be increased by 1/L2, while deductions at souice from 
salaiies and dividends will be incieased by 25 per cent. The initial rate for inland 
letter is to be raised to one anna three pies, foi letters to Buima to two annas and 
to Empiie countiies to thiee annas six pies, while that for book packets is to be 
raised to nine pies for the fiist fi\e tolas. All other postal rates leniain unchanged. 
The remaining items are a suichaige of one anna on each ordinary and two annas 
on each expiess inland telegiam and a ten percent suicharge on tiunk telephone 
bills, to yield altogether Es. 1 crore ” 

Following the statement the Finance Member introduced the Finance Bill 
embodying the new taxation proposals. 

Modifications op Fiscal Policy 

6th. FEBRUARY : — The Assembly discussing non-official resolutions to-day, 
rejected without a division the one moved last session by Sir Raza Ah lecom- 
meudmg the appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to examine the 
Government of India’s present fiscal policy and recommend suitable modifications. 
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Moslem Pilgrim Officer 

The House nest took up Mi. H. i/. AbdidlalCs rcsolulion recom- 
jnending the appointment of a Biutable Mo'slem as peinianent rilfiiim Otheer in the 
Secretanat of the GoTeinment of India to he inohai^e of the woik eoniieLtcd with 
pilgiimraa^e to the holy j'laces in the Ucdjaz, Iiaq, and lien and all matters 
connected with inlaiimB. l-iscu'^siou on the leHohiliuii had not eoiiciucled when the 
Assembly adjourned, 

IsDiAit Mercoant Shipping Amend Bill 

7tli NOVEMBER — The Assembly leferrrd to a S'le'^t eoininitteo to-day Khan 
Bahadur Fazhhaq Piiachn's Bill to amend the Indian Mei chant Siiippini; Act 'Ihe 
Khan Bahadiu in asking the House to lefei Ins Bill to a select cnminKfee f.sp*ained 
that his Bill sought to incie.’se the deck sj'ace allotted to ea* h II. ij ui^iim fium 10 
to 18 sqnaie feet and al«o sought to pioiiiie for the ‘space foi each indiiidnal to be 
clearly luaiked Ohe Bill had been cuculated to elait o[ inion, I'U per cent of 
which was in its favom, Ohe letnainintr opinions weie faira ‘vested infeie'^ts.'’ 
Five of the piovincial Govunraeuts had lent then supioil to the Edneaiion 
Secretaiy, Mi. J D. Tyson wdio announced that tlic Go'-einmciifc woisld leinain ncutial 
on the select committee monon. Es|litiniiig the Goveinmeut’s altitude, Mi. Tjson 
said that although five piovimial Go\ei’ni!ients had backed the piinciplcs of tlm 
Bill, the House nui‘;fc lemember that the two piopi3«?ais uudciljing the Bill 
had the iisk of increasing faies and thcieby hitting the pooiei cLisscs of pilginns. 
He said that the piopo^al to inciease the individual allotment of s})are would lead 
to a 11*2 pel cent leduetion m the canning capacity of a ship ; while the scioiid 
pioposal relating to the maiking of space would fuitliei itduce the caiijing capacity 
by 13*6 pel cent. The inciease of allotted space alone wuis likely to lesult in a 
loss of Bs. 31,000 to a shipping company. The Goveinment wcie not convinced 
that the impiovemerits sought might not counter halaiu'e the disadvaniagcs to the 
pilgiims. Hence they would not suj-poit the Bill, If membeiSj however, weie 
picpaied to have the impiovements in spite of the coat that might be iiivohed, 
they could do so. Ihe Government, he announced, would move an amendment 
in the select committee to postpone the opeiation of the Bill till aftei the war. 

Defence Department Bills 

8tli NOVEMBER • — Five official Bills weie passed after a biief debate this 
moining, Foui of the Bills related to the DiJence Depaitmeiit and wcie amend- 
ments to the Indian Woiks of Defence Act, the Indian Navy Discipline Act (rwo 
amendments) and the Indian Cantonment Act The fifth, moved by trii Af. Zafrulla 
lihaii, was to lepeal ceitain enactments, and amend ceitain enactments In moving 
consideiation of the Bill, bu liafiulla infoiincd the House that the Bill was 
designed to “weed out dead matter flora the btatute Book” &u Yuh n Khan 
wanted to know why so many Acts (35 in nunjbei) weie being lepealed and why 
the repeal was not done eailier. The House passed the Bill, 

A Bill making moie stiingent piovisions than at pieseut to deal with tnketless 
travellings was mtioduced to-day by Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Mtmbei. 

The mosque near the Council House to which Muslim cmjdoyees of the 
Government ot India Secietaiiat lepair every Fiiday foi midday piayeis will 
benefit by a Bill introduced by Mi. D. Tyson. Education Secietaiy. 

Sit Jeremy HatsTnan, moving consideration of the Bill to amend the Eeserve 
Bank Act, explained that it was being promoted in pursuance of the leeommenda- 
tion of the Cential Board of the Eeseive Bank which had come to the conclusion 
that in the inteiest of sound banking immediate steps should be taken to tighten 
up the effectiveness of Section 42 of the Act leqmiing scheduled banks to maintain 
a ceitam daily balance with the Reserve Bank Wiitul default was being made 
punishable by a maximum fine of Es. 500 with a further fine of the same amount 
for each subsequent day of default. This penalty provision which was taken from 
the Indian Companies Act, had all along been applicable to nou-schcduled banks. 
Ihe Bill also gave power to the Eeseive Bank to piohibit a deiaulling scheduled 
bank from receiving fuither deposits These piovieiuus weie admittedly severe, 
said Sii Jeremy, but in the Government’s opinion if a scheduled bank was unable 
to maintain the balance requiied, that hank was aheady in such a seiious eondition 
that to allow it to continue to receive further deposits would be dnugeioiis.^ It 
would be far better to force it to come into the open instead of hiding its affans 
and thereby constituting a danger to depositors. The House agreed to the motion 
and passed the Bill. 
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Companies <fe War Fund Donations Bill 

Sir Bamaswamt Mudahar, moving consideration of the Bill regarding 
donations and investments foi wai pui poses, said that it aiose out of a definite 
leanest fiora certain companies ivhich weie handicapped by their memoranda 
of association m making such donations or investments as the vast majority of 
share-holders would like to do. This Bill laid down that such donations or 
investments could only be made by a special lesolution of the share-holders 
authoiising them, Si7 Cowa^,ji Jehangir agieed with the piineiple of the Bill 
but asked fiistly whether the Bill would ovenide articles in ineraoianda which 
already allowed the Boaid of Diieotois to give such donations oi siibsciibe to 
snch loans. Secondly, when companies gave such poweis to donate oi subscribe 
It was generally given to the Board of Diiectois. Otlieiwise, eveiy time a donation 
had to be made, the appioval of shaie-holdeis would have to be obtained. The 
coat of calling a share-holdeia’ meeting might in the case of big companies be 
easily raoie than the amount of the donation oi the investment. Sir liamaswamt 
Mudaliar, replying, said that accoiding to legal advice the Bill would not 
militate against the position of a company whose ai tides of association authorised 
the diiectoia to make such donations for investments As legaids the second 
point, it was a matter of policy which ought to be left to the shai e-holders to 
authorise Diiectois to give donations and make investments of this chaiactei. 

It would not be fair to shaie-holdeis that donation which they might not like 
should be made by Directors themselves. The Bill was passed. 

Debate of tee Finance Bill 

11th. NOVEMBER — The Oongiess came back to the Assembly to-day and the 
old atmospheie of pie-war sessions was quickly lestoied. The galleiies weie packed. 
Mr. Bhulabhat Desai took his usual place as leader of the Gongiess Paity and Mr. 
Jinnali also appealed for the debate on the Finance Bill. 

Sir Jeremy Batman, moving that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration, 
made a buef speech in which he said that the proposed inciease m postal and 
telegiaph chaiges was in eflect a pioposal to use that depaitmeiit as a vehicle for 
an indiiecl tax. Action of that kind was defensible in ceitaiu ciieiirastances The 
present emeigency justified the levy of an indnect tax of this chaiacter. Refeinng 
to the proposed mciease in income-tax, Sii Jeiemy collected a statement made 
in ins speech on the opening day of the session in which he said, “In the case of 
incomes othei than salaiies theie will be a supplementary assessment incieasing the 
tax already assessed for 1940-41 by one-tweltth and in the case of incomes from 
which tax is deducted at aonice, that is, salaries, inteiest on secinities and dividends, 
the previous deductions will be treated as shoit by one-tweltth, _ That was not 
strictly coiiect. It was only in the case of salaiies that the pievious deductions 
would be tieated as short by one-twelfth so that for tlie remaining four mouths of 
the year, deduction would be increased by 25 per cent ” 

Ml. SatyamwU opened the debate on behalf of the Opposition. He dwelt 
upon the leasons why the Gongiess Party could not and the otheis should not 
Euppoit the Bill. He wanted the House to realise that the Bill was designed to 
broadcast to the whole world, and paiticulaily to the neutial countiics, that India 
was wholeheaitedly supporting Gieat Biitain m this war. He said that India was 
made a party to the war without hei consent and he doubted if even the Govern- 
ment of India was consulted by the Viceioy on that subject In this connection, 
he refened to South Afiica, Iieland and Egypt, and said that the fiist was being 
kept in the fray by all the ingenuity of Geneial Smuts, while the other two were 
still neutials. *Refeiiing to the Finance Member’s speech in which the community 
was asked to make saciifices, Mr. Satyamiiiti enqaiied what saciifioes had been 
made by non-Indian membeis of the Government Seivices. They were getting largei 
salaiies than before. It was stated that additional funds weie needed foi the 
defence of India. But nothing was being done for the defence of India and in the 
name of India every effoit was made foi the defence of Biitain whose chief spokes- 
man has recently declared that they were fighting for their survival. In this 
country the age-old theory of martial and non-maitial classes was being kept up 
and the condition of the people had been leduced to a stale that people were neivous 
even when the twelve o’clock gun was filed. Proceeding, Mi. Satyamurti said that 
Biitain did not want India’s co-operation. If she did, she would have made India 
flee. Biitam only w'anted India’s men and money but did nothing to make this 
country self-suppoiting Refeiiing to the Legislature, he said that when Canada 
and Australia could have elections dining the war, why not India ? But the fact 
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of the mattei was that the Government were afiaui of ekeforafes who they knew 
weie not with them. Mi, >Satyamuiti dfLliiiecl that i\hate\er rai^ht haie been the 
talk about ivar aims and i-eace aims they in this counfiy ^eie convinced tliat 
Biitain did not intend to make jndia tiee after the viai. Lie quotnl Mi. Jmnah 
who had recently ob&eived that the Govcinment did not intend to |iait with i.owei. 
Ml. Satxaminti said that if the Con^iess waiited ♦o enibtiiU4^& tie (.stneinni* nt, they 
could do a lot, but tJiey had decided ai^ainst it 'llie Go^Cinmeid on tiie other hand 
Lad used Mahatma Gaiuthi when they had come u^e for him. iSuw tiny Uul not 
like him. The s]»eaker said that the BiUmh Goifinmeiit lefncKl to mee^ the 
Congiess demand because they said that theie weie duriiemes ludians. 

He was sure that even if all the diffeiences weie sotfied evtn widi Bnlmi' \cste(l 
inteiests, Biitam wouhl find ficsh e.vcuscs and oicaM (lifieieruvi wlcioiKme 
existed. He declaied that they nnuht he ui\nkd but eoi on the ic-ue cit fictdoin 
for the countiy. Continuing, fc^atyauMuti U'-ked why tine shituhi ho a 

supflementaiy Finani-e Bill 'liie whole thim could h:i\e come at the imi of the 
year and he questioned the pioririety ot bunging in si,' h a niea'-isie without 
resorting to suiiplementaiy demands. In cojudu^ion, he said that Enuhiud should 
do the light thing by India, eslabbsh a National tjoveicment, tiu^t the peoj-le 
and offei India the same citizenship wiiU’h jMr. Chuiiiail ofintd to Fiance after 
the collapse of that countiy England should not exploit the slave condition 
of India. 

Ml. L. C. Buss, Leader of the Euiopean Gioup, said that with tj,e cxccptirm of 
the ten per cent surchaige on tiiink calls, legiuding which he asked foi fnithei 
cousideiation, he was piej'aicd to accept on behalf or the Euiopean Groiip 

all the pioposals which the Finance Memliei had placed before tins House But 
in doing so, he would be failing in his duty if he clu! not make one im]>oilfoit 
stipulation. ‘It IS inheient in all that I have said to-day _ that the ex? endituie 
for which we aie asked to make this special piotisioii is in fiixtlieranee of our 
w’ai commitments and piepaiations Were we not assured of that, our %iens 
about this Finance Bill would be leiy diffeicnt. We could not, at this crisis in 
our affairs, view with equanimity any abnoinal expendituie on tivii services 
not connected with the furtheiance of our defenshe aud offensiie measuies. 
But I do not think that the Finance Member can be ciiticised on this scoie, 
since practically all the additional expenditure to which he has lefnied in his 

statement is essentially connected with war conditions, E\cn in tise spheie of 
our war activities, we should not be piepaied to acquiesce in excessive exrendituie 
which could be avoided, and I refer paiticulaily to (he ex]tanpion of f-felabhahments 
and the ciealion of highly-paid posts to which ciitici^m 1 t.s fiequently bciii 
directed. I commend this to the most caieful attention of the Fn.nue Member 
in the ho])e that, while aflbrding every possible fiidlity to tho'-e deptatnients 
which aie concerned with India’s piosecution of the war, he will be lutldess in 
pruning expenditiue which is non-easential and can be dispensed with” Conduding, 
Ml. Buss said; “This war in which the Bntish Commonwealth ot Nations is 

engaged is oui wai heie in India, just as much us it is the wai of oiir biothers 
overseas m Eaiope and the Middle East, who aie aheady in the fighting line; 
let us make no mistake about that, and let us be piepaied to bear our shaie 
manfully of the financial buiden imposed on us. m thankfulness that we hare 
so far been spared the added tiial of blood and tears.” 

Mr. Bn Prakasa, m a speech lasting for an hoiii and a half, said that he 
would like to piesent to the officials a picture of things very diffeient from the 
one they weie wont to see every day. He claimed that his pictme lepiesented 
the leal state of affairs in the countiy. At the outset, he would like to send a 
message ot deep sympathy to the women and children who were victims of 
of aagiession. Refeiiing to India, he stiongly ciiticised “the indiseiiminate manner 
in which lespccted people aie ariested and sent to jail for indefimte periods 
under the Defence of India Act.” In this connection he mentioned the recent 
convictions of Bandit Nehiu, Pandit Bali wai and Professor Pianga and said that 
these convictions weie inteipieted as sacrifices m the cause of India's fieedom. 
It was said that the w'ai was being fought for libeity. but to him libeity meant 
that no foieiguer should rule over otheis. It was, therefoie, futile to ask for 
suppoit foi the" Finance Bill unless they weie told what steps were being proposed 
to make India free. Matdana Zafar Ah asked how the country was to know 
that the money was being spent really for the defence of India. Indians weie 
not tiusted and it was against human natuie to pay for something m which one 
was not mteiested. He asserted that there was a golden oppoitunity for Great 
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Biitain to come to a settlement with India. That was when the Congiess Woiking 
Committee passed its Delhi lesolution. “II,” he asked, “Pandit Nehiu could be 
aiiested, why not Geneial Heitzog and Mr. De Valeia ? When Ireland and 
South Afiica are allowed fieeclom to adopt what attitude they liked to the war, 
why deny that fieedom to India ? I am not suie that alter the wai fieedom 
will fall like a iipe apple in India’s lap. But if aflei the war the liberal and 
profuse pioraises which aie being made to India in the name of the Biitish 
Government now aie in fact not fulfilled, then the fiist to laisc the standaid of 
levolt will be myself.” (Cheeis). 

Ml. Abdui Quayum said that none in India wanted substitution of British 
lule by any other lule. I hey did not want a mcie change of masteis. They, 
however, wanted to know whethei the pieseut war wms being fought foi the defence 
of India 01 tor the picseivation of Biitish vested inteiesls. Foi, he said, the War 
Aims oh Gieat Biitain had been modified from fight foi deinociacy to fight for 
the suivival of Grc-at Riitain. He piotcfeted against the leceut ban on the visit 
of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai to the tubal teiiitoiy. Respectable peisons, he said, had 
been detained in his Piovince for indefinite peiiods without Uial. Mi, Quayum 
had not concluded when the House lose foi the day. 

12th. NOVEMBER t—Mr. Abdul Qayum, resuming his overnight speech, 
leferied to the bombing of civilians and said that till iccently Gieat Biitain alone 
had opposed its total abolition because she was in favoui ot bombing foi police 
purposes, paiticnlaily in the tribal teiiitoiy. The Defence Secietaiy had stated in 
the Assembly that bombing resorted to on the Fiontiei was in the mteiests of the 
people thenifeelves and was a humane practice Mr Qayum went on to lefer to the 
Viceioj’s negotiations with the leadeis of political paities and said that the nego- 
tiations had amply proved that Biitish policy in this countiy was designed sole- 
ly to keep Hindus and Muslims at each othei's thioats,^ He chaiacteiised as pio- 
pagancla the lecent ciy that Islamic conntiies weie in dangei of losing their 
independence. He declaied that a Government who had put Mi. Jawahailal Nehiu 
in jail deseived condemnation and said that Mr. Nehiu was held in gieat esteem by 
the Pa than s. 

Ml. P. J Gujfitbs made a strong attack on the Congress Paity and declaied 
that tliioughoiit the speeches made on behalf of that Faity ho was coiiscioiis of the 
fact that at a time when many thousands of his countiyraen and many thousands 
of Indians too weie facing the stem lealities of death and destiuction, that Paity 
was living in the land of make-believe In those speeches was a combination of 
complete lack of seiipe of reality, a cold-blooded spiiit of baigaimng and a deteimi- 
nation to diive the hardest possible baigaiii. (Cues of “No, no” and other 
mteiiuption ) The Paity, however had never lacked master taoticians and its 
practice when it intended to erabaik on a paiticulaily selfish policy was to cover it 
with a cloak of idealism. At the most critical period, the Paity absented itself 
fiom the House ; but what change had now brought them running to the House ? 
It was the fear of taxation. They had said they w'ere not pienaied to pay for this 
wai, because they declaied it was not their wmr but, he asked, did the Paity 
smceiely believe that the issue of the present war was a matter of indifference to 
them ? Did Mr. Abdul Qa)um believe that the vicloiy of Biitaiu oi Germany 
made no difieience to India’s future ? Mi. Giiffitha concluded by a warning against 
the tyranny of si'cech undei wdiich the Congiess Party and Indians with then ease 
of expiession weie suffeiing Theie was the shibboleth of impeiiahsm, foi lustauce. 
“I am proud to be an mipeiialist,” declaied Mi. Giifiiths, “a humble nreinbei in an 
impeiiahbm which has given the most piactical appioach to the League of Nations 
that the world has yet seen.” (Cheers). It had been said that theie was inectuality 
in the Empire The inequality now was that in his countiy people weie living 
lives of fear, there was no safety and theie was no peace, but in this country there 
was peace. Mi, Giiffiths affirmed that the peace in this countiy was ensuied by 
the British Navj which was the mistress of ihe seas, Biitain was paying fourteen 
cioies a day^ Was it unieasonable for India to pay six cioies a vear ? “At a 
time like this, when civilisation is falling aiound us, the Congress Paity should 
not be _ uiggaidly ; they should show a gladness, and a leadiuess to take then part 
in healing the buiden of civilisation.” (Cheeis). 

Sir Mohammed Yaiuxn Khan declared that the Muslim League Paity had no 
intention of embaiiassing the Government although they had a laige numbei of 
giievances. Ihe paity would be guided by the lesolution of the All-India Muslim 
League, which bad laid down the policy and piogramme for the Mussalmans of 
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India, He said that the Congiess Paity had letuined to the Assembly \\itli the 
avowed object of ojtposinf* the Finance Bill. The membess of the Paity h.afl bionjrht 
foiwaid a numbei of j;iie\anee«5, i'i< ludiii'j: the woikin^ of the Defence of India Act. 
He asseited that the absence of the CuniAiess Puiij Loin the Asseiuidy had helped 
the Go%eumiPiit in many wajs and paiticuhaily ui Guictinii; the Defence of India 
Act in Its luosent foun. He changed both the Gnunnmeiit and the Cniiiiess with 
lack of vision If theie were men of foiesrzht in the Consju s to-day ti.eie would 
have been a settlement of the command question Instead of the question 

in the iiaht manner, an ofiei of Pieniieisliin ot India was ina'’c to a coiiespondcnt 
of a foiemn ncvsspaiier wUhoat anv oU'oit to ini’Ieaient it-s inosr-ioas winun this 
countiy Pioceedirio, Y iinui Khan saiu that it svas I’ae diit} of lie Gosemmint 
to oouihice the House that they had not sqnandeied luonec and that tlieie is leal 
need foi fiesh tisatiou. He clauned that if proper and cfTct five coutin.1 oiei esnen- 
ditiiie and paiticnlaily tne tiMUiou ot salaiies of the new denaitnnfrs had 
been maintained, no fiesh taiiitioii would liave been needed. He .al-o c-nn/uiinfil 
that the Go\einmenb letused to take uOii'Odn.ols into thcii (Ontidence. 'Thej, for 
instance, lefnsed to biiiit; iion-votable exj-endiluie befoie the J-iandiiig Iinance 
Committee, the piesent composition of which was such tliat it would i.a\e piobEhjly 
voted any espeMduiue, Pioceedin«, ISir Yamm Khan said that in the pie^ut war 
only a selected few such as contractois had made rnoiiey and it was onl', lyht that 
they should be called upon to contnbute to tiiuinoin:^ the wai. 


iiJth. NOVEMBER 


ZtduJJtn A t\ wtCfi asked 


ui'ciilcr encouraee- 


ment to cottaa,e industucs duiina, the war, partn tilaily as in their ca^'c no 
question aiosc of iinpoi tin maciuneiy oi tools ftom abioad. The jaicliu-^a of 
ai tides of food and eiothuic, foi the Defence i^eoaituient, he ui.ced, should be 
eiitiustcd to civilians. He expLiineil l>ow economies weie ]) 0 =‘^'b]e in puidia'ses. He 
demanded the appointment of arommittee of the Houte to be associated with the 
fSupply Depaitment and more sluni^ent iinaaeial cotiLiol oier that i'-epartnicnt. 
ileteiniig to the new taxation viioposals, fciir Ziauduni asked w'hy no suichaiae 
had been pioposed on excess piotits. He siiirgested nationalisation of impoitant key 
industiies and more exteii'^ive use of the excise duty as the foim of tavvOtion 


to raise additional levemieb. Refen to the constitutional deadlock, the sieaker 
declared that the people would be fiee when they weie fit to uovein tiieinsdvfs : 
no verbal assiuanres fiom any party was of any help in leachinit the goal. 

Sii Homi Mody lefeiied to the speech of Mr. Sat j tun luti and a^^recd with 
him that the policy of appeasement was respoii'iible foi the pre-stne, war and 
distuibed world older He, however, did not a^iee wit-i him that England was 

fighting this wmi foi hei siuvival. The leal ibsiie befoie the lountiy was not 

pulling Biitain out of hei juesent difcealties but the danger to India fiom 

international gangstei. “We aie not veiy fai Lorn the wai and we have to see 

that It does not walk mto oui doois The Conaiess says that Biifaui has diagued 
India into the wax, that India was not likely to get hei fiGedoni and thp’efoie 
it was no eoucein of neis to assist m the wai. I asseit that it docs matfei to 


us if iibeity and fieedom weie submeiged Theie has been talk oi impeiialism, 
but I say, that irapeiialisni is as dead as Queen Anne” Piocecding, trii Homi 
said that InJi.ans had been uiging the Goieinnient to make India strong but 
none could make bucks without stiaw. Hence the Finance Bill. In this conection 


Sir Homi cntici&ed the cieation of new posts and new departments and urged 
economy in expendituie, 

Mr. Jf. N Joshi, claming to speak for the woiking classes, said that the woiking 
classes, like otheis, were divided ou the issue but the majoiitv weie as much 
opposed to Nazism and Fascism as they weie opposed to impenahsm. Both 
impeuahsm and Fascism weie based on the exploitation of the weafcei people 
and weaker nations by stionger people oi nations. Both the systems did not 
believe in equality of”man The difteience between the two foims of exploitation 
was only one of degiee. The capitalist form of demociaey did give a certain 
amount of liberty but only to a selected few The woiking classes, thercfoie, 
had not much to choose between impenalism aue Nazism, Tiiey weie piepared to 
fight Nazism but not with a view to making impeiialisra strong. Ihej’ wanted 
both of them to go. Eefeinng to India Mr. Joshi said that the present 
administration of the coimtiy gave no indication that theie would be fieedum for 
India even after tee wai. It Indiana were convinced that Biitain was sincere and 
would concede fieedom to India after the wai they would whole-heaitedly suppoit 
all war effoit. If Butaia could not concede fieedom now, she could at least give 
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some indication of her intentions of doing so after the war. “The argument 
‘What will happen to India if Biitain lost?’ is not good enough. Theie m 
another alternative, namely, to give an assuiance if not giant freedom at once. 
But if British impeiialism and Geiman Nazism fight, can we not have the choice 
to wait and see whether they destioy each othei ? I will certainly take a chance”. 

Ml. Asaf Alt refeiied to the appeal made by a member of the Euiopean Gioiip 
yesterday for sympathy with the Biitish people in the fiery oideal |hey were going 
thiough. “Theie was no need to appeal to ua” said Mr. Asaf Ah. “We are human 
enough to feel sympathy , we are fully alive to the sutFeunga of the British people 
and the sufFeiina’s ot many othei people who aie undergoing a teriible espeiience. 
We also lecognise with admiration then fight for fieedom. But when we want 
to fight foi oui fieedom they ought to sympathise with us ” He went on to 
desciibe “the dismal and bleak failuie” of Biitish lule in India and icfeiied to the 
“patent hypociisy” of claiming to fight foi the fieedom of the smallei nations of 
Europe and at the same time denying fieedom foi a subcontinent within the 
Empire The question had been asked it speeches such as had been made in the 
House by Congiess would be permitted in countiies uudei Gcimaii lule. He 
replied : “Yes, if we aie prepared to biave the Gestapo.” Was there not a Gestapo 
in .India ? The footsteps of Congress leaders weie being dogged, then letteis 
opened ; and not a man had spoken out his mind in the countiy but had been put 
in lail. Ml Giiffitbs had spoken against refusal to help the police to fight thieves. 
It was not a qiiebtioii of the police asking foi his help. It was a question 
of an aggressor asking for help against a biggei aggressor. His leply 

would be “give me the key of the House.” Dili. Asaf All went on to dwell 
upon the warnings he had given yeais ago to the Government about 
building up an adequate defence force foi India and on how Government 

had neglected those warnings. He spoke of the huge debts “saddled” on India 
and complained that while thioughout the woild a scaling down of debts had 
taken place and repudiation m some cases, India had been left without any 
attempt at lelief. 

Sir A. Ramasivann Mudahar, Commerce Member, speaking amid many 
mteriuphons, made a stiong attack on the Congiess Paity and repudiated the 
declarations that the people of India were not behind the war effoit. He said 
he had listened times without number to the kind of speeches made by the 

Congress Party members and he was not surpiised to hear then again, 

Sir Ramaswami lefuted the suggestion that the contributions made to the war 
funds were not voluntaiy. (Voices ■. Hold an enquiry). A Madias newspaper, he 
said, opened a fund and within three weeks collected thiee lakhs The 
Madias Coipoiation, he continued, turned down by a majority of two, thanks 
to the Congress Paity, a pioposal to vote Rs. 10 000 to the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund Immediately afterwaids, the same newspaper opened a fund and within a 
week collected Rs. 11,000. The people of India, he leiteiated, weie behind this war 
etfoit (eheeis and countei cheeia). The tiouble was that Oongiess Party members 
did not know their own minds How could they when then minds weie made up 
for them by others ? While they weie speaking the same language, the purport of 
their speeches was diffeieat and each person had his own idea. Foi instance, on the 
question of non-violence, one spoke of it as the ultimate thing that would save 
mankind. Almnsa, declared the speakei, did not mean non violence (Cues of oh, oh). 
Theie was a danger that if this cieed of non-violence as it was explained prevailed 
and was accepted by widei and wider circles in India, it would be a tragedy to hia 
countiy. How could any Hindu who read the Bhagavat Gita suggest that non- 
violence was the cieed of Hindus ? yii Ramaswami pioceeded to lefei to the speeches 
made by Congiess Ministeis immediately after the declaration of the war and 
contrast those speeches with the speeches uow made. Hitlerism was then condemned 
as the peifection of violence, an alfiont to the sanctity of moial law and Biitain 
with all her faults was then declared to be a decent nation. Why weie quite 
different declaiationa being made now ? What was the reason for the change ? 
At that time, said Sir Ramaswami, the Party hoped that their suggestions would 
be accepted So they weie from what he knew of the histoiy of the talks that 
were then held. But the tiouble was that when a suggestion was about to be 
accepted, a more extieme suggestion was made and it was not accepted. Having 
gone out of office for no tangible leason, they wanted to indulge in the language 
in which they indulged. They knew that in this wai effoit weie men who wanted 
to put an end to the present system, men who had distinguished themselves as 
maityrs m the political cause long before some of the present Congress Party 
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membeis were born, ini’Iucling the great soul who lived in Pondicherry and Mr. 
Biinivasa Tyeiigai, an es-Congress President. Let us realise, he urged, that Indians 
felt for than country whether they weie on Government benches or elsewhere. 
*^1 am certain that at this time eveiybody who does not stand by the war effort is a 
tiaitor to the country” {cues ot ‘'Oh, oh”). He commended the snint of the 
thousands of young men who, day after day, flocked to join the Air Force, the 
Navy snd the Army and warmly refuted the suggestion that they were meicenaiies. 
Theie could be no grosser calumny than to apply that terra (cheers). These young 
men were coming forward to bo trained so that in the years to come they would 
be able to do full services to the country (renewed cheers). 

Muslim Pilgrim Officer (contd ) 

IStlr, NOVEJIBER i — Noii-ofiicial resolutions weie discussed to-day. The House 
was thin, the bulk of the Muslim League and Congress Nationalist members and 
all but two or three of the Congress Paity being absent. Discus-siou was resumed 
on I\lr H M, Abdulla'h'b resolution recommending the appointraeut of a suitable 
Muslim as permanent pilgrim officer. Manlvt Abhtl Gham, who opened the 
discussion to-day, esplainocl that each pilgiira had to pay Rs. GG-G in Jeddah, 
and many a time he was charged that sum o\er and over auain. That was one 
important aspect of the problem which requiied careful consideration. Sir Gt^ja 
Shniilei Bdjpai esplained that the work fell rnfo two categories, namely, in season 
and off season. 'Ihc off season work consisted in receiving reports from Haj 
committees and other bodies and could easily be handled by the deoaitment, lie 
assured the House that the Government had an open mind. They had this year 
appointed a special officei ivho had been direi-ted to report matters coaiieeled with 
Ha] traffic. lie would also lepoit whether a permanent whole-time officer was 
needed or the work lequned only a seasonal olnoei. The resolution was withdrawn. 

TllEtTMENr OF DjITENDS 

Ml. N. M. Joskt moved a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee to examine and report wiihoub delay on the complaints made by 
detenus, extcinees and iiUeinees under the Defence of India Act regaidiag the 
conditions under which they lived and the comli'ions of then families Mr. .Toshi 
estimated the number ot peojde ]>luced luidei diffeieiits founs of restraint under 
the Defence of India Act at if not moie. Uhe fiist comjdaint, he said, was 

that the Government dul not take up the rebiionsilnlity of maintaining the families 
of persons whom they had rcico'sed or on whom they had ]'iaced other le&uietions 
under the Act. In many cc-es the pei^on so dealt with was the biead-wunner of 
the family and when they icmoved him it v;as the dutv of the Government to 
maintain the family as will as the jicison himself. As regards the tiea*^raent of the 
detenus, externees oi inleiuees themselves, he had heard coraplamts that some 
places of detention dul not pwovule reasonable comforts such as soap, shaving 
tackle and smokes Some jails j-cimitted the detenus to purchase these at their own 
cost and the speaker himbelf had sent money to some detenus to help them to get 
these Newspai'eis and hooka piesentcd another difficulty. Only newspapers 
conducted by European imbliisheis were allowed. Letteis intended for the detenus 
had hist to be sent to the 01 !)., who, if they weie satisfied, sent them on to the 
Supeiintendent of the ]ail to he handed to the peison concerned. Detenus in jail 
were not allowed to commnnicale with each other or to Ine together. He knew of 
one detenu four of whose teeth were aching and who wanted to have them extracted. 
He was askeil to pay for it. The point stie&bed in many of the letteis received by 
the speaker was than the Government were looking after Italian and German 
detenus far more consider ately and were giving them greater facilities than were 
given to Indians. Italians and Geimans, they argued, were fighting the British 
with far moie deadly weapons than the speeches w'hich the Indian detenuB had, 
the worst, made. Mr. Joshi wanted a committee of only three, one of whom 
could be an othcial, the other being two non-officials who had some sympathy with 
the people they were to deal with. 

i>i. Bami^'tjea, speaking in support of the resolution, refeiied to the fact that 
detention with oi witliout trial had been in vogue m Bengal during the_ last thirty 
years and the treatment of the detenus had never been wholly satisfactory. In 
recent times it had been haish and unjust. For instance, monthly allowaucp were 
not regularly paid , eom]>huuts of discomfoit were not attended to : niedical aid 
was not adequate, with the result that m the case of Satyaiaiijan Bakshi, who had 
now been released, it was not known whether he would survive. Dr Banueijea 

16 
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dealt ill particular with esternees and mtei nees and the difficulties espeiienced by 
them &hen peisons belonging to one province weie exlerned in another piovince. 

Maulana Zafai Al%^ speaking as one who had undergone imprisonment some 
yeais ago, declaied that his expeiience was that oidinaiy offendeia were tieated 
better than political offendeis. He leleired to the instance of one Abdus Sattar 
Khaiii of Aligarh who, he said, had gone to Geiraany, spoke the Geiraan language 
as well as any Geimaii and had maiued a Geiman wife. He was lemoved to 
JhaiiBi undei the Defence of India Act, but his wife was better provided for in 
Dehra Duu than he hiraselt. He supported Mr. Joshi’s demand for an enquiiy. 

Ml. if. jS. Awy diew the attention of the Goveiuraent to the fact that the 
old Regulations of 1818 laid an obligation on the Goveinmeni of India to provide 
for those peisons who weie detained under them and for their families Weie the 
Government making progress in this matter or weie they reti eating ? If the 
Government, in their own inteiest, lemoved a person fioni his family, then they 
must at the same time assume the lesiionsibility loi seeing that hia family was 
not inconvenienced by that aibitiaiy lemoval. Fiom his own peisoual espeiience 
and h*om the expeiience of otheis, it was well known that the dihabiUties about 
which Ml. Joshi complained did exist. He, theiefoie, did not know why Mr, 
Joshi wanted a committee to enqiiiie into them. All that needed doing was to ask 
that the dibabilities be removed. But Mi. Joshi’s intention was that if the 
Goveiunieufc had any doubt heie was the chance of setting that doubt at lest 

India’s War Bill 

An anuouneement intended to meet cnticisins against the Supply Depaitment 
of the Goveinment of India was made by Bir Jciemy Raisman, Finance Member, 
in replying to the debate on Mi Naiinian's icsulution, uiging the appointment 
of a Committee of the Legislature to advise the Goveinment so as to secuie 
reasonable economy m expendituie connected witli the war Sir Jeiemy said, 
with leterence to the lepeated allegations of abnormally high salanes in the 
Supply Depaitment, he was piopaied to place the whole list of the peisoimel 
of the Depaitment befoie the Standing Finance Committee a meeting of which 
he ]noposed to call at as eaily an oppoitunity as possible, and sit with the 
Committee in oidei to satisty them why those salanes weie being paid. He would 
welcome that Committee’s iccommendations for his futiiie guidance. The 
lesolution was withdiawii. 

Abolition op Coffee campaign 

Doctor DeSousa moved that the Indian Coffee Cess Committee be instructed 
to scrap the Loudon Coffee Market Expansion Boaid, at any late while the war 
lasted and divert the funds so released to further develop the Indian maiket. After 
a debate lasting two houis, the resolution was withdiawn. Doctoi DeSouza 
pointed out that the Indian coffee ludustiy was ])assing through a most acute 
crisis due to the closing of tiaditional export maikets on the continent of Eiiiope. 
“Unless an outlet is found foi the surplus ciop in the immediate futuie, there 
will necessaiily be collapse of puces in the luteiual maiket and the industiy 
will be uretrievably mined Any disaster to the industry will have far-reaching 
effects. The capital sunk is over ten cioies of rupees The area under cultivation 
exceeds 2,00,000 acres giving employment to nearly 2,00,000 laboniers. The industiy 
provides moie than a cioie of rupees to the balance of trade in favour of India.” 

Debate on the Finance Bill (contd.) 

16th NOVEMBER — The general debate on the Finance Bill was resumed 
to-day. Sit Ahdul Hahin Ghuznaai declared that the Congiess had become a 
menace to peace and oideily Goveinment. The Congiess wmnteJ freedom from 
Great Biitain, but if Cheat Biitain were to go under, he asked, who would give 
that fieedoin. He seveicly criticised the Supply Department, declaiiug that the 

semecy in which it was shiouded was because “it had too many men and too little 
woik.” He asked why it was that the diiectoiate of niunitions production had 
bodily shifted to Oalciitla. Was it because the Director-General of that section 

did not like whatever check the Government of India were exercising over it ? 
He concluded by giving his suppoit to the Finance Bill 

Mr. Akltil Chandta Datta, opposing the motion for consideration, declared it 
was neither India’s duty nor interest to finance the war. He asked whether it 
was necessaiy for England to fight Geimany in oider to give freedom to India, 

01 for India to fight Germany to get her freedom. Did Geimany stand in the 
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■vray of India’s freedom ? In his view it was foi India to ti^ht Dowmnp: Street, 
the Government of India and Biitish caj’iilal in ordei to ^et hei fieedora. 

Mr. F, E. James deelaied that even in the occu|Jied eouiitiics theie weie 
free people co-o]ieiating, in the war against the totalilaiian Powcis. No man in 
India w.as coerced into co-opeiation. He inufed to cn-o}ieiafe. He niij,Ii£ 

stand aside so lon^ as he did not make a definde endeiuour to impede the 'ftar 
etfoit. As It was, theie was no lack of monc} oi munitions, 'Jhc wai was 
daily estendini;. Fnilher extensums of it would be in' India s dsieetiun He was 
not sayiiiii: this in oidei to teiioiise the i-eople, thonah the Cun^iecs lYnty had 
made it cleai that even the thieat of Ihtlei and ;\Ius=oliui (.-omlmicd meant nothing 
to them. He gave a woid of em oiiiagement and a woid of winning to the 
Ooveinraeiit, His eommunitVs full and entliusiastic support was there lor the 
eifective piosecution of the win That was Lis woid ot encouiaptmenf. Hi» woid 
of warning was that that support would not be <“omin.^ sj^ontaneonsly nnUsq the 
Go\einment w’eie prqtaicd to take the countiy into its confidence niu^h inoie 
than they had done in the past. He rtbntted the Bupg^^shon that coficion had 
been used in tlie collection of war fundfe. Every step had been taken in Madias 
again and again both by the Goceinoi and his Adciseis to piaent coeiciou. On 
the other hand, theie had been complaints of coen ion eseicised by the Conpieps 
Baity He himself had leceivcd siihfecnj’tions from sonie Congiess nuinhus 
unde'r siiict seeiecy and could claim that there bad been coeuion by the leaders 
of the Congress 

Snidai Sant Stiinjh dedaied that theie wcie no two opinions that the war 
must be won. That was the Sikhs’ attitude towards the wai. ilie t:ikhs bclieied 
111 non-violence as a policy and not as a cieed, but while they Aielded to none 
in their desiie to win the war, the\ weie equally detcimined to know' what was 
to be India’s futiite. liie last wai was de laied to ' be foiiuht foi the ]iiniipie 
of self-detcim illation, and yet that iiiiiiciile had never been made applicable to 
India “How do we know that England means buBinehS as fai as wc aie concerned 
in this war when she did not mean business alter the last wai ? Theie are no 
indications to the contiary bo fai. The Goveinmcnt in this country is out of 
date, and must be Btia]'{ed, and the soonei it is done the bettci for all concerned.” 

Mr N. V, Gadgil said that bo long as dcnioeja'u institutions existed in 
India and fo long as the Assembly was regaukd ie| resentative of the Indian 
people, the Coiigiess Baity would also be regarded as lepiestutative of the 
majority of Indians. 

18 th NOVEMBER —Sir AlahomcJ Ztiftullah Khan, Law Member, gave a 
detailed reply to Opposition aigutneutB. Dealing tiist with the Sujqdy Depaitment, 
he alluded to the Finance Member’s announcement on Fiiday last that the whole 
liBt of the peisonnel of the Depaitment with then piesent and previous salaiies 
would be placed befoie the Standing Finance Committee sboitly and the Committee’s 
advice sought foi foimulatnig a policy in that matter Sii 2 afiuliah also leferred 
to hiB own announcement that the Government had decided to set up a Standing 
Committee foi the Supply Depaitment duiing tlie ciiirent session of the Legislatme, 
Refuting the charge that the Department was packed with Eniopeans, Sir ZafruUah 
said that it was ah cmeigeney depaitment and a number of technical men had to be 
got together quickly Now that the Depaitment was m lumnng ordei and theie was 
time to look loundj he could assure the House that eveiy effoit would be made on 
a more extensive scale to obtain Indian i>eiBoniiel and the position would be ivatched 
sympathetically. He pointed out that the fc’upply Department took over depaitments 
and sections in which theie had been very little Indian leeruitment, such as the 
Contracts Directorate. In this Dueetoiate eight commissions had since been granted 
to Indians. The Indian Stoies Depaitment was now wholly Indian and for the 
fiist time an Indian Chief Controllei was appointed last Apiil and when he took 
up another department, another Indian was appointed. The main issue of the debate 
on the motion, the Law Member observed, was one of co-operating or not co- 
opeiating m the war eftbrt. Sketching the backgiound of the question, he enumeia- 
ted ceitain points of agieement between both sides of the House, namely, that 
Hitlei was responsible foi the war and that the dictators were fighting foi something 
which meant the destiuction of e^eiy thing which would make life a lich and 
gloiiouB inheiitance ; that Biitain was the main biilwaik against such destiuction, 
that the defeat of Biitain would mean the ruin and destiiietidn of the whole world 
including India : and that not only our sympathies but also oui prayeis weie with 
Biitain. Sir Zafrullah quoted a senes of extracts from dedaiatious made by 
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Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. 0. Raia&opakehariar, Mr. Mimahi and others which, he 
claimed, gave full espression to these points. One of them had described the wai 
as a war against non-violence itself. “We have also been assiiied that if India is 
gianted fieedom, those who at piesent differ from us in this mattei would be piepa- 
led to make the fullest contiibution towards the wai effort. Suiely then it is not 
the doctiine of non-violence that stands in the way of their making such a 
contiibution.” Referring to the catalogue of Biitain’s “past misdeeds”, Su Zafiullah 
said, “We know the natnie of the danger that threatens not only India but the 
whole woild We also know that as fai as human endeavour is eonceined, Biitain 
and her Allies alone stand between that dangei and the complete destiuclion of 
all liberty and fieedom and peace. Shall we refuse to help and strengthen Butarn, 
as far as it may in us lie, because Olive committed forgeiy, because Wairon 
Hastings despoiled the lla]a of Benares and the Begums ol Oudh ? Or, because 
there has been exploitation of India and disciimination against Indians ? And 
suppose as the result of lefusing oui help, Britain were to lose. W^ould that help to 
wipe out Clive’s forgeiy and Warren Hastings’ high-handedness, past exploitations 
and diBciirninations ? It may be argued that it will at least teach Britain a lesson. 
But of what avail the lesson, if no Biitain is left to take it to hcait and no India 
is left to leap the benefit from the changed attitude of Biitain ? And, indeed, the 
attitude is already changed. Apart from the condemnation to which Clive and 
Warren Hastings weie subjected by their own people in then own time, there is 
nobody to-day who would attempt to justify that which has always lacked justifica- 
tion. Many things have happened in the history of India during the last two 
centuiies which nobody will to-day attempt to find justification for. But it would 
be well to lemember that such things weie not the monopoly of either one side or 
the other. Facing the common enemy let us not lake up the past : that indeed will 
not help ns to overcome the immediate dangei.” 

Wlieie did India’s leal security he, asked the Law Member. Foi better or for 
worse India’s destiny to-day was linked with that of Biitaui and what was still 
more important in the eyes of the enemy, they were insepaiabie. India’s aecuiity 
of Britain in the secuiity of Turkey, Egypt, Iiaq, Afghanistan and the Dutch East 
Indies and the human forces which were the bulwaik of that secniifcy were the 
Biitish Navy, the Royal Air Force, the British Army and the fighting forces of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and of the countries he had enumerated (Mr 
Sn Frakasa : And the defence of India Act) (laiightei.) And if we were to 
preserve oar security we must do our utmost to stiengthen these forces. Fioceeding, 
the Law Member averred that the heart of the youth of India had been stirred and 
the youtbeof India were responding nobly to the call of duty and of humanity. 
“India is helping with men, money, munitions and mateiials, and as I have said, 
will go on helping on an increasing scale. (Cheers) Are those who are responding 
so gallantly to the call Oongiessmen or are they not Congressmen ? If the answer 
la yes, then the Congress itself is helping. If the answer is no, the extent of 
Inaia’a co-operation is the measure of the holowness of the Congress’ claim to 
repiesent the whole of India, (Renewed cheers.) ‘‘Let me convey to the hon. 
members my own personal conviction that those are in eiioi who pioclaim that 
Biitain has not yet reconciled itself to a tiansfer of real power to India. I too held 
that view till last autumn, but I have since been convinced that theie is a leal 
change of heart among those in Britain m whose bands rest the leina of power. 
I place complete tiiist in the declaiation recently made by the British Prime 
Minister Mr. Churchill • ‘Long live also the .forward march of the common people 
in all lands towaids their just and true iiiheiitance. On to better times'. It has 
been said by Mr. Gandhi that he wanted Great Britain to be greatei still to granting 
the Congress freedom to peisuade India not to co-operate in the war effort so that 
the world might acclaim Britain’s generosity. May I be peiraitted to say that I am 
far more anxious that this gieat country of ours should prove itself to be greater 
still and that in spite of^ Britain’s past misdeeds, in spite of the exploitation and 
the discrimination, in spite of its faults and shortcomings, m spite of its failure to 
giant India its fieedom, India should, with a united voice, proclaim that against 
this dread danger to humanity, it shall diaw a veil over the past and give fieely 
and fully and to the utmost all the help and the co-opeiation that it is capable of. 
The robes of freedom have been fashioned and are ready for India to wear Let 
us hope that India will at this supreme moment in the destiny of mankind rise to 
a stature which will enable it fitly and worthily to wear those robes.” (Cheers.) 
The Law Member concluded with an earnest appeal for an effort to extricate 
mankind fiom this maelstiom of violence and destruction and to turn to paths of 
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peace and biotheiliood. There was only one way of doina this and that was by 
cleansing our hearts of all evil thoughts casting out false gods and restoring our 
hearts to such puiity that they should be fitted to become the thrones of the true 
God. (Prolonged cheeis.) 

Sir Raza Ah sard that the present measure was necessary because the ordinary 
revenues of the country had been affected by the war. He expressed diesatisfaetion 
with the Goveinnient'a nieasmes in connection with leciintment and said that in 
eveiy soveieigii country m the commonwealth, linaucial consideiations were not 
allowed to inteifeie with the wai efFoit. It was in India alone that political 
considerations inteifeicd with financial policy. The attitude of the Muslim League 
Pailiameiitaij Paity, he said, was quite diffeient with legaid to the wai fiom that 
of the Congiess Pailiameiitaiy Paity. They had nevei non-eo-opciated at any staae 
with the Government in the luosecution of the wai. He legietttd that miiher the 
Goveinment nor the Congiesa had tiealed the Muslim I.eague Paity fairly and, 
then foie, they were not going to walk into the pailour of citlieu ^o far as voting 
was concerned, then attitude would be what would sene then inteiests be-nt 

Sir Hcmi! Utdiieij regretted that most of the speeches had no lefeience to the 
Finanee Bill. The Congiess Paity he said, had come back to the Assembly with 
one object, namely, to oppose the Finance Bill If they feuceecded in doing so. they 
would drive the Governoi-Geneial to certify the Bill and then pioclaim to fire 
world that they were forced to pay for the wai." Rtfeuing to the Congiess’ demands 
Sir Henry Oidney said, “If England were prepared to mve India its independence 
at. once, it would not last a day and even if England wne juepaied to give 
Dominion Status this is not the time to demand it As toi fieedoni of speech, I 
wondei if the Congiess v.cie in the place of Gieat Diitain, they would allow it” 
He reminded the House that it was only those who showed the spirit of service 
and saciifice to-day who would be entitled to share the benefits of to-monow when 
peace came. Theiefore he appealed to all loyal citizens to buiy their ditlerences 

and unconditionally give then best to help m the defenc"es of their common 
motheiland. 

Ifith NOVEMBER • — “We stand by the statement made by the Working 
Committee of the Congress immediately after the declaiatioii of wai,” det lured Sli. 
Bhulabhat Jjesm, Leader of the Opposition. ‘That statement declared that if the 
war was to defend the “status quo,” vested interests and privileges India could 
have nothing to do with it. If the issue was demooiacy and woild order based on 
democracy, then India was intensely interested in it. If Gieat Britain fought for 
that issue, let hei end Inipeiialism in hei own Ltominions and let the Indian 

people be given the light of self-detei initiation ” Uhey stood by that deelaiation, 

leiteiated Mi, Desai , and that declaiation was made although they felt that the 
wai was one imposed on India No amount of aigument could altei the fact 
that it was an imposed war so far as India was concerned ; for, in fact and in 
piactice, every unit of what was called the Butish Commonwealth of Nations, 

eliminating England heiself, had elected by its own fiee will to join or not to 
join according to the dictates of its own policy. Mr. Desai referred to Mr. Amery’s 
statement that a national government like the’ one in England should be in being 
in India. All that the Congiess wanted was that national goveinment at the 

Centre and they had suggested a simple, flexible aiiangeraent to bring that about 
The result of the Congress offer was known. “Every single individual representing 
public opinion has lealised,” Mr, Desai continued, “that what Bntam w’ants is 

that we should lend our name and our moral support and place all our 
material resources at their disposal and we should be their instrument in 

caiiyrng on this war. That demand will not be met and cannot be met. 

It has been cdairaed that India is in the war and she is giving men and 

money freely. If India is with yon, then why say anything else As against 
that claim, Mr. Desai quoted a British newspaper which said that ail 

discussion of India was now oveishadowed by the hieaidown of the negotiations 
between the Viceroy and the Congiess, and asked that an attempt should be made 
to build a budge acioss ‘the gulf that, to the delight of our enemies, lay darkly 

between ns.’ ‘'The Leader of the House had made a well-documented and weli- 

doeketed speech piepaied with his usual industry and skill. That speech amounted 
to tins ; “I agree with you in everything you say : but having agreed with you so 
fai, I say you must agiee not to ask foi what you want” (Laughter) 

Proceeding, Mr. Desai referred to the "quotations given from Si»eeclies and 
statements made by Mi, Gandhi, Mr. hlmishi and others. It was true that 
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those dedal ationa expieased sympathy with Biitain. Nobody had gone back on 
that Etympatliy But was it intended that sympathy could be evoked by the othei 
Bide doing nothing ? Theie was no incoiisistency, when your modest demand was 
not being given, in saying you could no longei feel the same sympathy. Even now, 
Mr. Desai continued, Mi Gandhi did not wish to embaiiass Britain, but, as he 
had made cleai, that desire not to embaiiass must not end in self-extinction. ‘You 
cannot use the other man’s goodness as a cloak for 30111 hypocusy.” The quegtiou 
had been asked • What will happen if we aie defeated ? The question, said Mr. 
Desai, answeied itself. If you aie defeated, well I you aie defeated. (Langhtei.) I 
jiemain defeated all the time, and God will look after both of us.” (Renewed 
laughter.) I was wrong to appeal to the fear complex. Bntain went to Munich 
when it Biiited hei. She fought when it suited, she might make peace when it 
suited her. It was winng, M, Desai declined, to make it appear that India gave 
willing suppoil. It was wiong to tell the woild that the Islamic coiintnes were 
giving suppoit The whole Blussalraan woild was nential. He concluded by 
leiterating : “We shall not be able to suppoit this measiue” (Chceis) 

Mr, M, 8, Alley lose to place the point of view of the man in the stiect 

befoie the House. He said that he and his paity fiom the very beginning had voted 

against all money Bills, piimauly on the ground that the executive was not 
lesponaible to the Legislature in this conntiy ‘and so long as this state of affairs 
continued, my own attitude towards the money Bills will lemain unaltered.” Mr. 
Aney next lefened to the convention under which the Assembly was to be 
consulted befoie Indian tTOOjis could be sent outside India. Under that convention 
they should liave consulted the Assembly whenever any tioops weie despatched 

outside the conntiy, unless such despatch of tioops was for the defence of 

India. What did Government do to oveicorae this difiicuUy ? They extended the 

fiontiers of India to Egypt and Singapoie without consulting anyone in this 

country Refeiiing to the Ghatfield Report, Mr. Aney said that if the Repoit 
was wiitten to-day, its frameis would have extended the fiontiei of India to 
Gihialtai on the one side and the ahoies of Japan on the other. 

Mu M A, Jamah reiterated the Muslim League’s determination not to 
embaiiass Goveinment, and asked the Congiess Party , “Why not you and I pmt 
oni heads togethei and present a common united demand to Mi. Ameiy or 

the Butish Pailiament or the British nation ?” (Heai 1 hear 1 ) Mr. Jinnah 
leferied first to the statement that the Plouse could nob be consulted 

because without the Congiess Paity it would not be a lepresentative one. Did 
that mean that the lest of the House did not count ? Mi. Griffiths : 

“The pait cannot represent the whole.” Mi, Jinnah said that that was not 

the real reason. The leason was that the Government of India had no power 
here. It was a constitutional, legal and physical fact that India was a possession 
of England. It was therefore no use tiying to put fear into the people or saying 

that Muslim countiies weie m dangei “So far as the Muslim League is concerned, 

from the very beginning we have not put any difficulty m the way of Goveinment ; 
we have not embariassed Government in any way. From Septembei 4 last year, 
light up to September 29 this yeai in the couise of negotiations, we have put no 
difficulties of any kind whatsoevei,” Mi. Jinnah sketched the histoiy of the offeis 
made by the Viceroy and the attitude adopted by the Congiess and the Muslim 
League, and referred to the statement made in the House that the Muslim League 
moved close to accepting in piinciple the offei of October, 1039 . The question 
had been asked, obseived Mi. Jinnah, if that was final and if the League would 
give up the principle because ot difficulties over details. His answer was : “If 
I am willing to shaie your peril and danger, what about my having a voice in 
the assets which I am bunging to this pool ? Must I not have some say in how 
this IS going to be used ? What, I ask. will be my shaie ? I am only told : 
‘You will have two jobs.’ But nothing is said about what will be the total 
number of the contiollmg authority, who else is coming and what will be the 
poitfolics. I am simply told : ‘I will have you as a paitner ; what more do 
you want ?' The question how the puncijde I came neai to accepting is going 
to be implemented should theiefore be put to Goveinment and not to me.” His 
speech on the Id day had been quoted. In that speech he had said we should 
support and co-operate in order to protect our own homes and hearths and 
pievent the war fiom coming to the Indian shores, but he had also demanded 
leal aiithoiity. This was the difficulty m the way of Muslim India giving 
wholehearted support m the wai. Government weie not going to meet us fully 
because thej weie afraid 01 did not trust us or, it might be because England 
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was now in a strong position and we could not prevent or help very much in 
the war effoit. “I tell you, even at this critical moment if you are really in 
earnest and aie seiious, if you want our hand of co-operatioii and friendship, 
take it on an honourable basis,” “I am asked : you allow this Bill to be 

defeated what will be the impiession abioad.” In the fiibt Instance, if the 
Congiess succeeds in defeating you, it is not my fault. — it is the fault of the 
constitution, and yon have enacted this couslitution, you have been carrying on 
this wooden, antediluvian Government, for decades now, and you cannot have it 
both w’ays. It is youi constitution ; it is of your making. ’When you sav the 
irapiession abioad will be bad, where and what aie you refeuing to ? Those 
who want to cieate that impieasion have worked it out mathematically. Even 
if you will by a few votes, even if the Muslim League was to go into your lobby, 
they have already infoimed those abioad that a majoiity ot the elected membeib 
aie against it, and which fool is there in Ameiica or in Geimany wno does not 
know your constitution, does not know the natuie and chaiactor of this asbcmhly ? 
Who IS the man who will be upset think you will lose the wax because tins 

Finance Bill was rejected ? “Let me for the sake of aignment assume it will 
be an embairassment— I don’t think so ; I think you aie exaugeiating and you 

aic attaching too much impoitance to it— -but even if it was to erabaiiass you, 
how can you expect me to suppoit you ? Mind, you, I don’t say I am sat^isfied 
with the acceptance of the principle , but it is not a question ot lay being satisfied. 
Nobody is going to get 16 annas and, believe me, espenaliy when you aie in the 
gup of danger, it is not wise for one paity or the othei to put up extraoidiiiuiy 

demandfa because that is not bui»iuess. “That is, theiefoie, the very iea«on why 

we have ne\ei said a woid that you sbould agice to gue me Pakistan befoie 
I suppoit you And, believe mo, whatever my friends of the Coiigiess Party 
may say, we have finally deteimined that that is our only goal, and we shafl 
fight for It and die for it (Cheeis). Make no mistake about it. Deinoeiacy is 
dead— democracy of Mr, DesaPs kind. (Reneived cheeis). 

“We may be less in nnmbeis and we aie , but we could give you. I venture 
to say — and I am not saying this by way of thieat but by way of infoimation 
to you — that we can give you bundled times moie tiouble than the Congipos can 
give, if we so deteimme. But we do not want it. You will icalise that We do 
not want to do it even now’.” Mr. Jinnah weiit on to say that Congiess leadeis 
had always had at the back ot their minds the idea that the Congress alone 
repiesented the countiy. That was the leason why tlieie had been no settlement 
between the Hindus and the Miislims. The Congie'=is had the idea that all that 
miaoiiUes could piess foi weie safeguards as minouties. Miissalmans always had 
at the back of then mind duiing the last 25 jeais that they weie a sepaiaic entity. 
Passing on to deal with Mi. Rajagopalachan's ‘spoitiiig oftei”, Mi. JiniuCh 
asked. ‘‘Why doesn’t he invite the prospCLtive Piime Minister to have a 
talk w'lth him instead of wiiing of to a London newspapei and sajnng 'I 
shall peisuade my colleagues ?’ ” (Cheeis), Mi. Eajagopalachaii had to-day 
justified his action by saying that it would have been impioper to make 
the ofifer to Mr Jinuah in the flist instance, foi Mr. Jinnah would then 
have had legitimate giouud for considenng it an insult and letoiting that 
he was not aftei jobs. “If Mi Ameiy had accepted that offei and when that 
ofifei 18 then made to me, would it not be open to me to make the same retoit 
and say that Mr. Ameiy and Mr. Ilajagopalachaii have combined to insult me ; 
I am not heie foi jobs. Do give other peoples ciedit for conimonsense. The 
British Government have said m an authoritative piououncement that if we can 
put oui heads togethei and biing some agieement, they are willing to coiisidei it. 
Then what is the use of making this ofiei to Mi, Ameiy over the head of the 
Muslim League ?” A national Goveinraeiit had been asked for by the Congress. 
That, said Mi. Jinnah, meant fai-reaching and fundamental changes in the cons- 
titution , and whatevei the Government, Mi, Desai could command a two-thirds 
majoiity. “1 will pity any membei of that Cabinet who does not obey the Congiess 
mandate.” 

The Finance Member, Sir Joievuj Raisman, winding up the debate, said : 
“I could not help feeling that there was a great deal in the speeches which eoiild 
not but lejoice the hearts of the enemies of Imiia as well as of Britain — many 
passages of which the speakers will, I believe, feel ashamed at a time not very 
far distant. If theie is one lesson moie than anothci which this wai has taugiit 
US, It is that the enemy with whom we have to deal proceeds by sapping tlie morale 
of the couutuea he puiposes to attack. If I thought that the honomahle membei*s 
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opposite believed everytbiag that they said, I should feel that it was indeed a 
Binister omen for the future of India. But, air, I do not believe it. They have 
come here to make a gesture and demonstiation and we must not weight too pieci- 
sely all the woids which they have uttered.” The Finance Member said that they 
had been told that no adequate steps had been taken tor the defence of India. 
“This is curious ciiticism from the Ups of those who, yeai in and year out, have 
objected to the expenditme on defence and who have come here now to reject the 
pioposals for laisiug part of the finance for immediate defence measures. It is 
tiue that here, as in othei parts of the woild, adequate steps were not taken at 
an eailier stage to meet the menace which threatens from the self-confessed apostles 
of the doctima of force aud aggression. But one of the mam reasons for the failure 
to piepaie was piecisely the state of mmd which still ohaiacteiisea many niembeis 
of the Opposition. “It is impossible to undo in a day the damage that has been 
done dvii'iiig years of nupropaiedness, but, now that we realise the dangers, we 
can at least piess on with all the measures that are open to us to take. We have 
made aud aie making, every possible effort in this direction. It has been argued 
that factoiies foi the production of aeibplanes and munitious should have been 
tiansferied wholesale fioni then exposed position in Great Biitam to India. “Theie 
is much force in tins aigument, but the ciitics should not foiget that at a moment 
when every day’s pioduction was vital fox the outcome ot the battle of Butain 
the removal ot an installation to India would have meant a gam m time of anything 
from G to 18 months or moie. It would have meant a good deal of shipping space 
and the transfei of consideiable numbers of skilled peisomiel until tiaincd woikers 
should be available m India. Finally it is laie foi a unit of pioduction to he 
entnely self-contained. Its existence depends on subsidiaiy and aiicillaiy forms of 
industrial pioduction nhich may not easily bo available m India, Ihcse are all 
seiious obstacles to the eouise which has been advocated It is imnecessaiy to 
attiibule to the Biitish Government sinister and sordid motives for failing to wel- 
come them ” The Finance Mcmbei next dealt with the suggestion that a supple- 
raentaiy Finance Bill was imnecessaiy. Mi, Desai, he said, had alleged that the 
real pm pose of the Bill was to toll the outside woild that India was with Biitain 
lu this wai He lepudiated the suggestion Immediately after the outbieak of 
will he had biought in an Excess Ihofits Tax Bill, piimaiily to meet the wai 
expenditme The House then felt that the Bill was a piemature measuie and 
discussed all aspects of wai and wai expciidituie. Sirailaily, m his budget estimates 
last Maich he had set aside eight ciorcs of rupees for defence expenditiue attiibu- 
table to war. The Oongiess P.iity kept away fiom the House and it was extiaordi- 
naiy for them now to asciihe iilterioi motives to Government when they themselves 
had come to make a demonstration. 

The Finance Membei said that the point at issue was whether they could have 
retained a deficit created by large defence expenditure when they knew that existing 
sources of levenue were not likely to yield moie than the budgeted letuins, 
Refeiiing to the economy diive, he said that his piedecessor had had an economy 
diive foi two oi three yeais and had saved as much as Rs. 120 lakhs m one year. 
They, however, found that many of the measuies taken had the effect which made 
the continuation of the economy diive impossible. Fuitheiraore, with the pre- 
occupation of wai, they could not stait a retienchment inqmiy. Government, 
however, had not accepted any expenditure which was not absolutely essential. 
The Finance Member, alluding to the ciitiusms against the Supply Depaitmeat, 
said that it was wiong to say that only one officer had declined to accept a higher 
salaiy than he was getting befoie he joined the Department Of 101 officers GO 
were getting no more than in then foimer posts, Of the remainder, 17 weie diaw- 
iiig standaid lates of pay admissible for similar appointments in other Departments 
“While I agree that extravagance wheie it exists should be weeded out, I claim 
that the stones about the Supply Department are grossly exaggerated. I am m 
charge of a Department which sees that the scandals of the kind attributed to the 
Supply Department do not occur.” 

Dealing with the suggestion about a cut in salary, the Finance Member said 
that the suggestion had crossed his miud dining the last two mouths. They, 
however, must remember that many of the low-paid employees of Government 
were agitating for a deainess allowance and there could be no question of any 
cut in their salaiy. “There is another layer of employees just above the low-paid 
ones, m whose case also a cut in salary does not arise. This leaves Government 
with those who pay income-tax and m their case the best device was to levy a 
surcharge on income-tax and siiiier-tax and thereby treat them like others outside 
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Government employment. As for the increase in the sterling reserves of the 
Eeseive Bank of India, the Finance Member said that no one should worry as 
long as steihng assets did not exceed steiling liabilities. 

The House then divided and the motion foi consideration of the Finance Bill 
was rejected by 55 votes to 53 The result of the division was received with shouts 
of “lesign” flora the Congress benches. The Mnslira League Party refiained from 
voting. The Congiess Nationalist Party voted with the Congiess against the 
motion. Sardar Sant Svujh (Congress Nationalist), who appeared to have 
decided to remain neutial, became the object ot intensive canvassing and persuasion 
in which M?, Atiey, the Leader of the Party and Satdar Jogindra Sivgh. the "VYhip 
of the Congress Party, joined. He finally agieed to vote with the Congiess and 
walked into the ''Noes” lobby amid loud cheers. Members of the Congress 
Nationalist Party who were absent to-day were Bhai Pararnanand and Babu 
Baijnath Bajoua Among unattached members who voted with the Congress were 
Mr. Josht, Maulvi Abdur EasJiid Chav dfiu7 y and the Raja of Ndumbur, 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

20th, NOVEIVIBER ; — Addressing _ both the Houses of the Central Legislature 
to-day, H. E. the Viceroy said that, in the matter of expansion of hia Executive 
Council, he had not secured the response that was hoped fiom political leaders in 
India, The address was fictiiiently cheered by the House, which was full although 
among the absentees were members of the Congress Party and Mi. M A. Jinnab, 
Leader of the Muslim League Party. The following is the full text of His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s address 

Gentlemen, — I am very glad to meet jou all again to-day. The fourteen 
months that have elapsed since I last addressed you has been a jienod of great 
events, events of profound significance, both in then immediate efiects and in their 
ultimate reaction on the fortunes of civilisation and the history of the world. I 
warned you in September, 1939, that we should be ill-adiised if wc thought that 
\ictory was easily achieved or that the course of the conflict would be free from 
reverses to our arms. I expressed at the same time complete and entile confidence 
m the outcome of the war. I emphasised how vitally important it was to India, 
the Empire, and to the world’s civilisation that that outcome should Ire satisfactory, 
and 1 added that I felt certain beyond any question that the leqionse which India 
would make in a conflict foi ideals so dear to her would be one of the utmost 
value and irapoi lance, and one worthy of her traditions and hei ancient name. 

When I spoke to you we could none of us have foicsecn that fourleen months 
later the Empire would be beating single-handed a bin den so hea\y as it bears 
to-day ' that of its Allies at the beginning of the w^ar, Poland and Fiance would 
have been overrun and conquered ; that unpiovokcd Nam augrossion would have 
added to its victims Noiwav, Denmark, Holland and Belgium ; and that Italy 
would have made an equally uapiovoked attack on the gallant people of Gieeee 
whose superb resistance commands our admiration to-duy. But we should have 
been well content fourteen months ago had we, with any foreknowledge of the 
events which have happened, of the vastly mereased burden placed upon the 
Empire, of the intensification of the most ruthless and unpnnciplcd forms of 
attack on human life and human property by air and sea, of the singular disregard 
wrth which our enemies have continued to treat international obligations and 
treaties so long as they could deiive a temporary advantage in doing so, had we, 
I say, been enabled to foresee, too, the valour and the success of the resistance 
offered. The wmrk of the armed forces of the Crown by sea. by land, in the air, 
in every theatre of war, whether they are drawn from India, from the Dominions 
and colonies, or from the home country, is such as to fill us with pride, with 
thankfulness, and with confidence for the futiue. 

India’s wae. effort 

While the war lasts, its implications, its consequences arc such that it can 
never for a moment be out ot oui minds, that, in everything that we do, it must 
always be present to us. But, 1 do not propose to-day, nor would this be the 
place, to enlarge lu this speech on the details of India’s war efifort, on the splendid 
work which Indian tioops have done and aie doing in the fighting line, or on 
the magnificent achievements of India, wbethei Biitish India or the Indian States, 
in the provision of men, of money, of materials. No praise could be too warm 
for that achievement. It is one that has struck the imagination of the world, one 
for which the whole Empire is, I know, deeply grateful. And, substantial as that 

17 
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aehievemeut alieady is, no pains are being: spared to enable us to give still further 
effect, in all the ways I have mentioned, and with as little delay as may be, to 
the umveisal desiie in this country to help the Allies and to see the triumph' ot 
the ideals for which they aie fighting. The confident hope that I expressed 
a yeai ago that India would live up to her highest tiadilions have been fulfilled 
in the highest degree. You may be confident, gentlemen, that m this vital 
matter, I and my Goveinment aie fully alive to the importance not only of 
responding to India’s desire to help, but of making her in the matter of defence as 
self-sufficient as possible ; and to the necessity of bringing her defensive equipment 
to the highest piacticable pitch of adequacy and efficiency. 

I said, gentlemen, that the war must be continually in our thoughts and 
must be related to eveiything we do. Of the mattcia on which [ shall touch in the 
remainder of my speech, the great bulk aiise out of, or have some connection 
with, war activities oi the war situation. There aie one or two which I shall also 
mention, which are not so directly connected. But in their case the mteiest 
taken m them by the general public is sufficiently great to justify me in making 
a reference which I should not otheiwise have made. 

It was with much regiet that I leained of the icfusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to take into consideration the Finance Bill designed to facilitate the 
financing of India’s war effort. It will, I think, be very generally appreciated 
that it would be impossible for me to acquiesce in the decision of the Assembly, 
and I have made a recommendation, which will be placed before the Assembly 
this afternoon. 

WoEK OF Supply Department 

The work of the Department of Supply, which, as you will remember, was 
established shortly before the outbreak of the war, has been of great value in 
connection with India’s war effort ; and I should like to pay a tribute to the 
iraportauee of this ivoik and to the woik of the ordnance factories (w'hich were not 
until recently brought under the Department). I would like to associate with that 
a tiibute to the business community in this eoiintiy, whether Indian or British. 
At a time of consideiable strain, the Department has had the most valuable 
assistance fiom business firms, and I am glad to think that that friendly collabo- 
lation and patiiotic assistance, so readily given, has led to some remaikable 
icbLiUs. In the field of munitions, the ordnance factories since the beginning 
of the war _ have been able to export to His Majesty’s Government about one 
handled million rounds of small arms and ammunition and nearly four hundred 
thousand rounds of gun ammuiution. On the stores side, Indian industry has 
made contributions on the largest scale to the war effort in the shape of engmeciing 
stoiea, jute goods, and many other manufactured products. I and my Government 
have been at pains to endeavour to secure that such changes should be made 
m the organisation of the Department as practical woiking showed likely to 
produce still better results. You may be confident that the lessons of expeiience 
will not be lost upon us, and that such further modification of the Supply 
organisation as experience may dictate will be made without hesitation or delay. 
As I speak to-day, indeed, fuither changes in the Supply Department are m view, 
designed further to speed up work and to ensure that the organisation as a whole 
IS as compact and as economically run as is consistent with the magnitude and 
the character of the operations which fall to be performed. 

Eastern Group Conference 

It was with the greatest satisfaction that I recently welcomed to India the 
membeis of the Eastern Group Conference, and the Mission fiom the Ministiy 
of Supply, headed by Aleiander Roger Much as may have been done, much 
still remains to be done if India is to make her full contribution to the war 
effort; and the importance, whether to India oi to the Empire as a whole, of 
the labours of the bodies to which I have just referred cannot be over-estimated. 
I should like to take the opportunity to express our deep gratitude to the Non- 
official Adviseis fiora India who have, with such public spiiit, placed their services 
at the disposal of these bodies. 

Trade Problems 

The need for harnessing India’s economic resources to the task of making 
her a great centre for supplying the requirements of the military forces 
engaged m the war must take first place in our attention. But the Government 
of India are in. no way blind to the pressing problems that war conditions have 
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brought to Tiitiian trade and industry, Tlie dislocation of our export trade by 
the outting oil of nearly all European markets has been receiving the closest 
attention, not only of my Government but of the Export Advisory Oouncil, iii 
the hope of dealing with the problem of surplus production and of leducing 
the size of any surplus by finding new outlets for our products and manufac- 
tures This last attempt is being pursued in various ways, of which mention may 
be made, in i-aiticulai, of the exploratory mission of Dr. Gregory and Sir David 
Meek to America, and of the decision to incipase the number uf uur Trade 
(Jonrmissioners in continents other tbaii Europe, beginning with Austialia On the 
other side of the picture, the cutting of many supplies w'hich normally came from 
abroad has created many gaps, not only in Tmlia itself, but also in neigbbouiing 
countries, which Indiaii industry can hope to fill. I am glad to note that busincras 
and industrial interests in the coiintiy have not been slow to undertake cnteipnses 
designed to fill these gaps, while my Government have done their best to mobilise 
technical skill for then assistance by setting up the Board of [ndubtiiil and 
Scientific Research, which tUiough its numerous sub-comraittees and in cullaboia- 
lioii with the Director of Research, has already produced valuable results. 

Oivic Guard and A. R. P. 

The war has thrown a consideiably increased burden upon the provincial 
police forces, for, apart tiom then normal responsibility for law and order, they 
now are under obligation to undertake the safeguarding of places of vital importance 
to the internal defence of the country, such as power plants, mapi installations, 
and a number ot protected places, in addition to aftbiding an enhanced degree of 
pioteetioii to railways, and to watch and tvard against sabotage 'I hat burden has 
been materially easetl by the establishment in all provinces of the Civic Guard, and 
by the assistailce given by that body in maintaining internal security. The response 
to the call for volunteers has been most encouraging. The CiVic Guard has on 
many occasions already given practical proof of its usefulness and eiBciency, and 
I am confident that it will, as ils training progresses, play a most valuable and 
important part in India’s war effort 

Though imraediato danger to India from enemy air raids may not be anparent 
at the moment, he would be a wise mini who could accurately foretell the develop- 
ment of tire war and we must be piepaied for all eventualities. For this reason 
aii-iaid precautions lu India ha\e been initiated in a manner designed^ to form a 
solid basis on which further expansion can take place. Close liaison exists on this 
most important matter between the Oential Government and the Provinces ; and its 
expel t advice, and substantial gran ts-in -aid, have been placed at their disposal. Good 
progress has been achieved in the past year, a progress made pos'^ible by the willing 
eo-opeiation aud voluntary eftbifc of the people of India, There is, bower er, still 
much to be done, and I need not remind you, gentlemen, of the value of the help 
•which you can individually give to stimulate interest and co operation on the part 
of the public and of local bodies in the areas from which you come. 

yinee the last meeting of the Legislature compulsory national service has been 
introduced in India for Eiuopeaii British subjects. For the smooth -working of the 
machinery for enrolment, I gratefully acknowledge the work of the National 
Service Advisory Committees — all of it voluntary , and the spirit of willing service 
has been evident on eveiy hand Tlie European commumty in India have 
yielded to none in the enthusiasm and selt-saciifice which they have shown in the 
common cause. 

Enemy Aliens 

In the treatment of enemy aliens, the policy of my Government has been 
guided by the desue not to disorganise the good work of mis9ionai7 institutions, and 
to avoid imposing unnecessary hardship on innocent and harmless people. Although, 
as a lesult of events in Europe last summer, leinteinment or restriction of parole 
centres was necessary for most of those who had earlier been released on the 
recommendation of a s’pecial eommittee the case of some piiesis aud missionaries, 
and of other enemy aliens, who can show that they have consistently aud publicly 
opposed the Nazi or Fascist regime, is receiving special consideration 

Indian Students in Britain 

The oirtbreak of war found many Indian students in the United Kingdom- 
Arrangements were promptly made through the High Commissioner in London to 
repatriate those desiring to return to India, and to maintam a register of those 
who pieferied to continue their studies overseas. To both categories the Hrgh 
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CoKimiSBionei was aiitboiieed lo make financial advances where necessary. In the 
case of students letiuning to India the nniveisiLies have all, I am glad to say, 
agreed that the period already spent at a British umveisily should be recognised 
for the purpose of enabling them to complete then degree rourses tn India. Special 
arrangements have also been made, under the general control o£ the Chief Justice 
of India, for holding Bar Esaminations m this country. 

Faciijties foe. 1Ia.t 

Realising as I do the importance attached by the Muslim community to the 
performance of the sacred duty of pilgrimage to Mecca, I am hapiiy that, in spite 
of wartime difficulties, it has been possible to aiiaiige shipping facilities— at 
Calcutta, this year, as well as at Bombay and Karachi,— and with the collaboration 
of Bis Ma]esty’s Goveinnreiit, to prevent laics lor the aca passage soaiing beyond 
the reach of the classes from whom the pilgrims are mainly drawn Indeed, I 
nndeiatand that, thanks to a substantial i eduction lu charges aiinoimced by the 
Saudi Arabian Government, and to our being piepaied, even nr wartime, to peimit 
the taking of gold sovereigns out of Jiidta by the pilgrims to enable them to 
overcome exchange difllcnllies in the Hedjaz, the raiinmum cost to the pilgiim 
will be substantially lower than it would otherwise hare been. Tii fact it will be 
lower this year than last. 

Wae Expenditure and Economy 

The greatly increased burden which has fallen on the Government of India 
in connection with war preparation and war rvoik has inevitably necessitated some 
expansion of staff and some additional expenditure. It would cleaily be a shoit- 
fiighted policy to reject expenditure which, on a broad vrew, would assist in the 
mobilization of the economic resouices of the couutiy and further the successful 
piosecntron of the war. But I would take this opportunity to say that I am fully 
alive to the vital impoitance of economy in the civil administiation, and of 
eliminating all foims of avoidable expenditure at a time when we have no choice 
but to spend laige sums of money on defence and to augment the revenues of the 
Government by additional tax.ation. 

Indians Overseas 

In spite of their immediate pie-occupation with questions aiisiiig out of the 
war, my Government continue to keep a vigilant watch oir the interests of Indiana 
overseas In the Union of South Africa, the Bioome Oommission, which was 
appointed in May last to enquire into alleged penetration of Indians into 
predominantly European areas in Natal and Transvaal, commenced its labours last 
month. The ban on the assisted emigration of unskilled labour to Malaya continues, 
while questions of the wages of Indian labourers and of the status of the Indian 
community are still under discussion with the Malayan Government. In regard to 
Burma, my Government aie awaiting the results of Mr Baxter’s enquiry into the 
facts concerning Indian immigration into that coimtiy, and they aie also watching 
with close attention the course of certain recent legislation which may dnectly 
affect the Indian community. An experienced officer was sent to Mauritius to 
ascertain recent developments in that colony so far as they affect Indians. I regret 
that the recent conversations between my Government and the representatives of 
the Government of Ceylon should not have had more satisfactory results. 

Nepal, Tibet and Thailand 

In the field of foreign affairs, my Government’s relations with Nepal continue 
to be most cordial. The friendly attitude of His Highness the Biime Minister of 
Nepal and of his Government is evident fioni His Highness’ offer of two brigades 
of Nepalese tioops for the defence of India and from the generous donations of 
money made by His Highness and the members of his family. 'Ibis attitude of 
ready and fiiendly co'opeiation is greatly appreciated by the Government of India. 

His Holiness the thhteenth Dalai Lama died in 1933, and liis incarnation was 
discovered towards the end of 1939. The installation ceremony of His Holiness the 
new Dalai Lama took_ place in February last. A mission headed by Mr. B J. 
Gould, who IS responsible for the Government of India’s relations with our 
friendly neighbour, Tibet, was deputed to Lhasa to attend the ceremony on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. 

In Octe^er, I and my Government had the pleasiiie of welcoming to India a 
mission of Goodwill from Thailand. The Mission weie the guests of the 
Uoveinmeiit of India. During their visit, they were able to make wide contacts 
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and covei much giound. Ou their return to Thailand, they toot with them 
piecious Buddhist lelies fiom Taxila piesented to the Thai Government by the 
Government of India, who also aiianged, at the lequest of the Mission, tor eaith 
fiom ceitain sacred Buddhist places in India to be ]daced on the aeioplane on 
which they letuined to Bangkok. I am confident that the visit of this 
will help to cement still fiuther the bonds which aheady exist betuecn 
India and Thailand. 

Flora China we aie glad to welcome Dr. Trii Chi Tao, an eminent Buddhist 
scholai, and Chaiimaii of the China Public S'ervice Commmsion. 

His Excellency the Goveiiior of the Fiemh Kslaldishments ni Tiidia i'-sued 
an annoimcement in September last identifying Ficiidi India wilh the cause 
ot Fiee Fiance (cheers). 

Peace in the Fhoxtier 

It gives me gieat satisfaction to be able to infoim Iho ITonfie that the 
relations between India and Afghanistan continue to icst on a liim and inendly 
basis, and that theie aie signs that the bonds between oui t\'o countiies aie 
being diawn even closei. In the euUuial and commcrual fields, I am glad, too, to 
say that in spite ot the disturbance of men’s minds by a leiiod of wai and 
intensive niinoni the fiontier tubes have on the whole remained icmaikahly 
steady. The whole tribal belt fiom Chitial to the sea has been entirely qinot 
save *111 Waziiislan, and theie aie many signs that the tiibesmen aie in sym]jatliy 
with the democratic fiont. And in Waziiislan, largely as the result of measuies 
undertaken to eoiiLiol poitions of tubal teuitoiy which had seived as liaiboiiiage 
fui the collection of gangs, a bettei spiiit prevails, and the peace of the di&iurts 
of the Noith-West Fiontiei has recently been less distuibed than at any time 
dining the last few yeais. 

Laeoub. 

Since I last addressed you, Labour in India has not been without its problems : 
but I am happy to say that owing to the good sense of all eoiieeined, theie 
has been no ma]oi dislocation of work since the war began, and I believe that 
Indian Laboui wall continue its substantial contiibiitiou to the wai efibit. When 
disputes have aiisen, the influence of my Government has always been thiown 
in favour of adjustment and conciliation lather than dictation. Complaints of 
inadequate wages, m the circumstances of the wai situation, have always received 
caieful and anxious consideiation ; an examination has alieady been made of the 
cost of living in the coalfields and an enquiiy has also been instituted into the 
claim of railway laboui for a dearness allowance. 

My Government has taken steps to" obtain skilled labour foi those mdustiics 
which aie engaged on wai piodiietion, ensiiiing at the same time that the 
iuteiests of the aitisau aie safeguarded. Under the technical tianuiig scheme, in 
the opeiation of which I have to acknowledge the willing assistance of Pioviiicial 
Governments, we have planned not only to meet the immediate needs of the 
wai effoit. but liy pioviding well-equipped and completely stafled institutions 
for tiaining thousands of oni young men to be skilled technicians, we ha\e kept 
m view the needs, when peace is at last lestoied, of India’s expanding industiies. 

Effoets to solve political Deadlock 

Let me turn now to the constitutional field I will not detain you with any 
detailed recapitulation of the discussions with political parties that have taken 
place since the outbreak of wai. As you know, I have had discussions at vaiioiis 
times with all the leading political fignies in this country, and with repiesentatives 
of all major paities and communities : and I can, I think, claim to have spaied 
no effoit to biing the paities together, and to leach an accommodation in the 
constitutional field which would be generally acceptable. (Cheers) It is a matter 
of piofound disappointment to me that those endeavouis should not have been 
moie successful than they have been, and that the diflerences which have stood 
in the way of that constitutional advance which His Majesty’s Government have 
been so anxious to see, should still peisist. The latest and the most important 
of the endeavouis made by His Majesty’s Government is lepiesented by the 
statement which I was authorised to issue three months ago, 

British declaration of August 8 

On August 8, I published a statement on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, 
That statement reaffirmed the attainment by India of fiee and equal partnei- 
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Bhip in the Biitish Commonwealth as the proclaimed and accepted goal of the 
Impeiial Ciown and oC the Biitisb, Parliament. In older to lemove all doubts 
as to the intentions of His Majesty’s Government as to the method and time of 
ptogiess towaida that goal, it declined the sympathy ot Hia Majesty’s Government 
with the desiie that the lespoiisibihty for haimiig the futuio constitutional scheme 
of Indian self-government should- subject to due fulfilment of the obligations which 
Great Biitain’s long connection with India has imposed on hei — be piiinarily the 
lesponsibility ot Indians themselves, and should oiigmate from Indian conceptions 
of the social, economic and political struotuie of Indian life. At the same tune, it 
emphasised the concern of His Majesty's Government that full weight should be 
given to the views ot the minoiities in tho fiaraing of that scheme, and it made 
it deal that His Majesty’s Government could not contemplate the transfer of tlieir 
pieaent responsibilities foi the peace and welfare of India to any system ot 
Government, whose authority was diiectly denied by large and poweiful elements 
in India’s national life. The method by which these two iiulispensably linked 
objects were to be secured was the setting up, on the basis of friendly agreement, 
of a body lepiesentative of all the principal elements in India’s national life to 
devise the fiamewoik of the new constitution. Tins body was to be set up 
immediately after the war, but His Majesty’s Government expressed their desiie to 
welcome and promote, in the meantime, eveiy suiceie and piaclical step taken by 
Indians themselves that could prepare the way foi agieement upon its foim and 
procedure, as well as upon the principles and outlines ot tho constitution itself. 
Meanwhile in order to associate Indian public opinion raoie closely with the 
Government of India at the Centre, and in the hope of promoting the unity of 
India by the creation of new bonds of understanding through practical and 
responsible co-opeiatioii in the task of governing India and dircGliiig the Indian 
war effort, I was anthoiised to invite Indian political leaders to join my Executive 
Council, as well as to establish a War Advisory Council containing repiesentativcB 
of the Indian States and of other luteiests in tho national life of India 
as a whole. 

Outside India these proposals, both in their immediate and in their larger 
ultimate aspects, have been welcomed as libeial in conception, and as representing 
the best practical solution of existing differences. In India itself, too, they have 
met with the suppoit of a laige body of opinion : in their more immediate aspect, 
however namely, the expansion of my Executive Council, I have not seemed the 
response that was hoped from political leaders in India. The reasons for which 
they have been unable to accept the proposals of His Majesty’s Government are 
conflicting, and, indeed, m some ways mutually destructive. However that may be, 
the effect is that the major political parties concerned are not in present 
ciicumstanceB prepared to take advantage of the opportunity offered to them. 

Offer to Remain Open 

His Majesty’s _ Government note this conclusion with sinceie regret. The 
proposals lu question would place real power and real responsibility in Indian 
hands. Their acceptance would afford the most hopeful contribution which Indian 
political leadeis could make at this cntical time towaids the preseivation of Indian 
unity, and towaids an agieed coystitutional settlement for the future. His Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to withdraw them, and are still prepared to give effect 
to them ns soon as they aie convinced that a sufficient degree of representative 
support IS foithcoraing. But as that degree of suppoit has evidently not yet 
manifested itself, His Majesty’s Government have decided that I should not be 
justified in proceeding with the expansion of my Executive Council, or the 
establishment of the War Advisory Council, at the present moment. 

Deep Disappointment 

Gentlemen, I do not wish to conceal fiom you the deep disappointment which 
I feel at this failiue to secuie, within the tramewoik of the Constitution, due 
expression of that ultimate and essential unity in which the hopes and the laDouis 
of BO many of us have been founded, and upon which must depend the future 
position and influence of India in times to eome. Nevertheless, I would counsel 
you not to be cast down by the immediate difficulties that beset the path of 
political advance in this gre.ar/ countiy. For, indeed, stress of war may well in 
the end come to strengthen and extend that very piocess of unification, and to 
hasten the achievement of those constitutional changes implicit in self-goveinmeiit 
with unity, which at this moment it appears to obstruct. Meanwhile, m the 
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ciieumatanceg of the woild to-day, the duty of my Government is clear It is to 
piess foiwaid with all speed and in every field of activity those piepaiations upon 
which rests the capacity of this couutiy to wage wai with evei-giowmg etiength and 
successfully to oveicome the hazaids that confront her. (Applause). Many things 
may happen befoie I addiess you again : bnt whatever the tiials and anxieties that 
lie Lefoie us, however sharp the tests to which we may be subjected, we may have 
faitti in the capacity of India to continue to play a gloiious part in this iighteous 
wai against the foices of daikness and oppiession. (Gheeis). With all faith and 
confidence in your lesolution and affection, I invite you and all men and women 
of goodwill throughout this land to support in this critical hour, with strength of 
body and sprrit, the cause of India and the Empire, (piolonged applause). 

The Eecommended Finance Bill 

After the Viceroy’s speech, opposing the introduction of the recommended 
Finance Bill Mr. Bhulabhai Desai Leader of the Opposition, said : ‘'This 
procedure oii the part of Government is not without piecedent, I am fully awaie , 
yet I had hoped that after the nature of the debate to which we have listened 
during the last six days, a diffex’ent spirit might possibly pievail in regard to the 
woiking of what is called the gift of the Government of India Act The opinion 
of the House was reflected in the manner in which the vote was given, apart fioni 
those nominated non-oflicials and my friends, the piotectors of Biitain in India, 
and those friends who still think they can cling to what my friend Mr. Eajagopala- 
chaii called the leaky boat. But it is entirely their own choice. I daiesay they 
will continue to do so until the fate which is bound to overtake them will overtake 
them in due course of lime. To them I have nothing to say except this — that, 
in the race of opinion in India, they might have acted differently , but, after all, 
it IS for them to consult their own opinions, their own ideas and then own policy.” 
Dealing with the political issue to which Mr. Jinnah had alluded ycbtciday, Mr. 
liesai said * “So far as I am concerned, it was, I repeat, a genuine desiie to 
have the co-operation of all sections of the people in the country, should it commend 
itbclf to the British Government to allow us an opportunity so to do. In fact, 
the question is dead not because we could not find means or avenues of co-operation 
blit because the Britisher would not accept it_ Noiie-the-less, and notwithstanding 
the temporary baiiieis which sometimes aiise by reason of circumstances in the 
country, my Hon. friend Mr, Jiunah and myself have been associated in a piofession 
for a peiiod of over a qnaitei of a oentry and otherwise in public life since the 
days of the Home Rule movement If any co-opeiation is needed and siuh an 
oppoitiinity mateiiirlisos, we have not the smallest doubt that we .shall find it 
forthcoming.” Refeiiing to “what was called voUmtaiy efibit” in support of the 
war. Ml. Desai read out an official letter which, he said, had been sent to the 
wife or Dr. Katjii, ex-Ministei of the United Piovincos, who wanted the lease of 
a house in Kbas Mahal tiansfeiied to her. This icqmied Government sanction 
and, in reply to an application for it, she was informed in the letter that “before 
the necessary permission is granted the Collector has to be satisfied that the trans- 
feiee is a suitable person to own a homestead holding in this Kbas Mahal. With 
a view to pioving your loyalty, I am diiected by the Collectoi to request that you 
will kindly contiibute geneiously to the Uiissa War Fund started in this district 
at the instance of His Excellency the Governor of Orissa. Your contribntion may 
kindly be sent as early as possible.” 

The House divided on the motion and threw it out by 55 votes to 33. 

Women’s Eights to Pboperty Bill 

22nd. NOVEMBER The Assembly rejected without a division to-day 
Chandia Dutta's motion to refer the Bill fuithei to amend the Women's 
Rights to Property Act to a select committee, Ibe motion was supported by Dr, 
Bauneiji, Mr, M. S. Ancy and Syed Gbiilam Bhik Naiang. 

Ml. Dutfa and the sujiporteis of the Bill explained that the object of the 
Bill was not to co'ifei any new right on the Hindu daughter, but to restore 
to her lights which were taken away by the 1338 amendment of the Hindu 
Women’s Right to Property Act. The Bill would restoie the Hindu daughters 
to the position they enjoyed before the amending Act of 1038. The Bill had 
been cuculated and, it was claimed, the majority of opinions received were m 
favour of the principle of the Bill. 

The Home Member, Str Reginald Maxieell, explained Government's attitude 
to social legislation. He said that such legislation must hare the support of 
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a predominantly large section of the commnmty it affected. Secondly, it should 
not be such as would result m large unnecessaiy litigation. Further-moie 
piecemeal legislation was not desirable, unless it was undertaken at the behest of 
a competent committee. The Home Membei claimed that the mass of opinions 
received on the Bill weie opposed to the piinciple of the Bill. Government, 
theiefoie, would be justified in opposing the Bill He leferied to a deputation 
of ceitain members of the Assambly, which had waited on him, and said that as 
a lesult of then lepresentations, he had the Bill le examined in the light of Ihe 
view espiessed that the amendment of 1938 had placed Hindu daughteis in a 
position of disadvantage. Government lecognised that the object m view was a 
laudable one and agieed that the diffleulties urged should not be allowed to 
continue indefinitely At the same time, they weie definitely of opinion that the 
Bill under disciission was defective, and lequued entire lecasting and in some 
respects even enlaigement Goveinment, therefore, had a trial Bill drafted, which 
lau to six additional clauses and a good many sub-clausos. Sii Reginald Maxwell 
said that it would be thus clear that the Bill could not be refeiied to a select 
committee, which was never intended to redraft a Bill or do research. On the 
other hand, Government weie entirely in agreement with the object of the Bill 
and intended to set up a committee of eminent Hindu lawyers to inquire and 
lepoit on the whole question which was the subject matter of the Bill. 

The select coraraiUee motion was rejected. 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill 

Dr. G. F. Deshmnklu who was the solitary occupant of Congress benches, 
intioduccd his Bill to give Hindu maiiied women a light to sopaiate residence 
and mainlcnanco luidci ceilain ciicumstances and to provide fox judicial separation 
and divoicc amongst the Hindus. 

Sale of Goods Amend. Bill 

25th NOVEMBER 'The Assembly to-day passed the Commcico Member’s Bill 
to amend the India Sale of Goods Act. 

Control op Accounts 

The House biiefly discussed the Public Accounts Committees’ report for 
VJ38-39 Not moie than 30 mcmbeis weie present during the discussion. 

jMi. Lalthand Navalrai laiscd the question of coutiol of lailway accounts 
and said that if eontiol was vested both in the hands of the Coiitiollei of Accounts 
and the General Manager of the railway there would be dyaichy. Mi. B, M. Staig, 
Financial Commisbioner for Railways, explained that the practice adopted was the 
same as that adopted by business concerns. Maulvv Ahdid Ghani urged the 
pciapping of saloons and asked that the system of fiee passes should be abolished, 
declaring it was a wastage of public money and open to misuses. Sir Andrew Clow, 
leplymg to Maulvi Abdul Ghani, pointed out that the Public Accounts Committee 
which had consideicd the question of saloons was, on the whole, satisfied that this 
question was receiving the attention it deserved. The more impoitant question 
lelated to passes. The Goveinment had made an appieciable reduction a few years 
ago, and one of the consequences was a senes of protesta m this House. “If we 
are to abolish passes altogethei, I should spend the rest of my life answeimg 
questions in this House.” In view of opinions expressed in the House, the 
pepaitment had relaxed the cuts in passes to some extent, but he did not think 
it would be reasonable to abolish passes or embaik upon au appreciable leduction 
at picocut. The House then agreed to demands for excess giants amounting to 
about Es. 93 lakhs, and then adjourned till the 27th. 

Excess Profits Tax Amend. Bill 

27th NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day held a biief sitting lasting an hour, 
dining which it passed the Excess Profits Tax Amendment Bill, with two 
araeiidraeuto. In the couise of discussion of the clauses of the Bill, the two 
amendments were moved on behalf of the Euiopean Group. One of these amend- 
ments extended fiom one mouth to 45 days the time limit given under the proviso 
to Section 8 of ihe Act to the assessee to appeal to the Board of Referees from 
the Excess Ptofits Tax Officei. The House rejected without a division Sir Zia~ud- 

A^'iiicd’s amendment to the effect that any expendituie which assessees might 
go in foi in oidei to show lower piofits should not be excluded in the calculation 
of exf'ess piofits tax. Ihe House then adjourned sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Sesssion — Calcutta — 15th. July to 19th September 1940 

Mr. Subhas Bose’s Abbest 

The Monsoon Session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly commenced in 
Calcutta on the 15th. July 1940 with Khan Bahadur M, Az%;,ul Huq, Speakei, in 
the chair. 

After the disposal of some formal items such as the announcement of the 
panel of chairmen and the taking ot oaths, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Deputy 
Leadei of the Oongicss paity, moved the adjoiiinment of the House to consider 
“the aiiest and detention without any charge or tiial of Mi. Subhas Chaudia 

Bose.” Ml, Basu said that when Mi. Subhas Ohandia Bose was arrested on 

July 3 no leason was disclosed, neithei any waiiant of aiiest shown to him. It 
was only a few clays later that the people leaint fiom a statement made by the 
becietary of State in Pailiaraent that Mi, Bose’s ariest was in connexion with the 
movement foi the lemoval of the Holwell Monument. At the moment Mr. Bose 
was engaged in a mission of peace, to bung about a rapprochement between the 

two majoi communities of India. He tailed to understand how a movement for 

the removal of a monument, in which membeis of difieieiit communities had taken 
an mtimate and keen inteiest, could be desciibed as prejudicial to public safety. 
He maintained that the monument was a standing leproach to the people of this 
coiinliy and the Goveinincnt should not delay its lemoval. 

A numbei of othei speakei s fiom the Gongiess benches, including Mr. 
Sutendra Nath B^.sivas, Bai II N Choiodhuiy, Mr. A. Zaman and Mr. 
Xrharendii Butt Majumdar, described the Black Hole tiagedy as a myth* Mr, 
Butt Majumdar deseiibcd jllr, Subhas Bose’s activities foi a Hindu-Moslem 
rapprochement and in this connexion lefeired to his woik in the Calcutta 
Coipoiation in combination with the inemheis of the Moslem League. 

The Piemiei, the Hon. ^1. K Fadid Hiiq^ agieed that theie was a feeling in the 
countiy that so fai as the Holwell Monument was concerned it should be 
immediately leraoved. But the only thing, that stood m the way of its lemoval 
was the satyagtaha movement. Let the movement cease and then they would sit 
togethei and decide what to do with regaid to the monument. But he had made it 
abundantly clear that so long as sntyaqraha was peisisted in the Goveininent 
could not consent to take any action whatsoevei. He wanted the House to realize 
that it was not possible foi the Government to tolerate a movement like this at 
a time when peifect peace and tianquillity should pievail m _ order to enable the 
Government to cany on its adraiuistiation and push on with measures for the 
defence of the countiy and for the successful prosecution ot the wai. Concluding, 
Ml. Huq appealed to all leadei s to exercise then influence with young men to 
give up Satyagr aha and not incite them to continue this movement as if the whole 
futivie of the countiy depended upon the lemoval of the Holwell Moiiiinient. “Let 
Satyagraha cease,” he added, and ‘‘then within a leasonable time the Government 
will be in a position to come to a decision, which, I hope, will be satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

Towards the close of the debate Mi A JR Siddtqut appealed to Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Leadei of the Opposition, to use hia influence to have the Satyagiaha 
movement called off in view ot the statement of the Chief Minisfcei. Mr. C. W. 
JItles, on behalf of the Eiiiopean gioup, said that they had no objection to the 
lemoval of the monument but Mi. Miles was sure that theie would be whole- 
hearted antagonism to its demolition. Mi. Saiat Chandia Bose, in reply to Mr* 
yiddiqm’s appeal, wanted to have a cleai and unequivocal claiificatiou of what the 
Chief Minister meant. But the Chtef Minister did not reply to Mr, Bose. The 
motion was put to vote and was defeated by 78 to 1X9 votes wheieaftei the House 
ad]ouined. 

Motor Vehicles Bules 

16th. JULY .—New Motor Vehicles Rules were appioved by the House to-day, 
the whole day being occupied with the consideration of the rules* It may be 
noted that diatt of new rules in snpeisession of the Calcutta and^ Howrah Motor 
Vehicles Ptules, 1930, and the Bengal Motor Vehicles Eiiles, 1935, was considered 
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at a joint conference of the repreBentatwes of both the House. The rules as 
amended by that joint confeience were placed before the House and they underwent 
some further modification to-day and the new rules as amended weie approved 
by the Assembly. The new rules introduce some changes of fai-ieaching character. 
The piovince was divided into 25 regions, generally following the distiict 
admin istiative units, for the puipose of control of Tiansport vehicles. A piovincial 
transport authority had been set up with the secietaiy to the Piovincial Government 
in the Department of Communications and Work as Seciotaiy for controlling the 
transport. Of the laige number of amendments which were moved^ to-day moat of 
them came fiom Dr. Nahnakshya Sanyal, Dr Sanyal in moving his amendments 
prefaced his remarks by saying that the whole object of the pioposed lules appealed 
to him to put ceitain lestiictions on road motor service both for goods and 
passenger. The railways were faimg badly in their competition with motor transport. 
The Government of India framed certain model lules with a view to give relief 
to the lailways. The Oential Goveinment expected that the provinces would help 
them by fiaming rules in accoidauce with their suggestions. Di. Sanyal said that 
it would not be in the iiiteicat of the province to carry out the suggestions of the 
Goveinment of India. The Bengal Goveinment should do nothing which would 
interfeie with the fiee flow of the tiaffic. Dr. Sanyal cuticised the formation of 
regions according to distiict administrative units. He said that this should have 
been done according to geographical boundaries which would not have necessitated 
splitting up of aieas into such small units. In the opinion of Di. Sanyal by the 
foimation of legional unit with each distiict the Goveinment had created undue 
burlier in the tiaffic movement. Secondly, Di, Sanyal pioposed that every bus 
conductor and diiver should pass a test ot the woiking knowledge of the language 
of the province, Di. Sanyal said that the motor tianspoifc business by fan means 
or foul had passed into the hands of people coming from outside. The Government 
by introducing such a provision should do something to put a check to it. 

Sir Nasimuddtn, replying, said that apjiit flora the administiative convenience 
of having each district as a unit, he felt that the question of the development of 
roads and cominunications could be better tackled with. The Horae Minister 
assuied the House that the Goveinment had taken into consideration the question 
of development of intei -distiict loads and the Goveinment had made provisions 
to meet that point. Sir Nazimuddin could assure the House that the present 
rules would be worked out entiiely on expeiiineiital basis and if it was felt later 
that they weio causing inconvenience to the free flow of the vehicular tiaffic the 
Government would not hesitate to modity the rules. Refeiiing to Dr. Banyal’s 
Buugestion that every bus diiver and conductoi should pass a test of the language 
ot the province, Sir Nazimuddin pointed out that the peiccntage of literacy was 
very low. If the suggestion was given effect to, that would be a souice of danger 
to the industry. Dr. SanyaVs suggestion were negatived by the Honse. The House 
then adjourned. 

Co-opEEATivE Societies Bill 

17th JULY ; — ^The Bengal Oo-operative Societies Bill, 1938, which had been 
intioducedced by Mi. MuKund Behan Mullzch, Minister for Oo-opeiative Credit and 
Rural Indebtedness, came up foi consideiatioii to-day. The day's proceedings 
weie devoted to the consideration of a Congress amendment for the recommittal of 
the Bill to a Select Coraniittee. The amendment was defeated by 93 to 48 votes. 
The Bill sought to amend the existing law relating to co-opeiative societies in 
Bengal with a view to fostering the foimation and working of co-opeiative societies 
and the piomotion of thiift, self-help and mutual aid and among peisons of mode- 
rate means. It aimed at providing better conditions of living and bettei methods of 
pioduetion. 

Ban on Holwell News 

18th. JULY : — ^The recent older passed by the Government of Bengal, piohi- 
biting the publication of any news in connexion w'lth the Holwell Monument agita- 
tmn, formed the subject of an adjouiiiment motion to-day. The Home Munster, 
Khwaja Sir Naeimuddm^ justifying the issue of the older, lemaiked that it had been 
piomulgated m the interest of the people of Bengal in older that the agitation, the 
genuineness of which he challenged, might not spread to the mofussil. In Bengal, 
he said, one had to be particulaily careful when an unlawful movement started and 
it was the Government’s expeiience that in this province terrorism always followed 
in the wake of the civil disobedience movement. The adjouuixnent motion was de- 
feated by 115 votes to 74. 
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Mr Syed Jalaluddtn Hashe7n^ (Pioja) who sponsored the motion, condemned 
the Older as cuitailinji the elemental y iiRlit of fieedom of expression and associa- 
tion. He said that the Government weie mistaken if by this older they thought 
they would stop the agitation. Hi. Sa&a/ika Sthkai Sanyal (Congress) felt that the 
question of the Hohvell Monument was not a political question fiom the Conmess 
point of view. It was a mattci which had been ac dating the minds of Moslems, 
while public opinion was unanimous that it should be lemoved. Mi. Skiwibud'hn 
Ahmeu, Leadei ot the Pioja Paity, lemnikcd that they had expected that the “popular 
Ministeis” would at least undeistaud the feelings oi the people of the pi ounce on 
this mattei and lespond to public oinnion. Maulana Mahaimnnd Ma'tit7uz7(.,rnan 
Islaraabadi (Ihoja) .also condemned the older which instead of euppiessing the aui- 
tation, would stiengthen the movement, lili Naiishci Ah (Pio]a), doubted if the 
application of the Lefence of India Kulcs iii a case like this was appiopiiate. The 
removal of the Monument, he said, was long oveidue. No question of prestige 
aiose. It was the piivileae ot a popiilai Government to resj ond to public upuiioii. 
Ml. Aful Knsh?'.a Ghose iCongiess) obseived that this uotihcation under the JJetenee 
of India Act has been issued not so much for the secuiily of India as for the 
security of the Ministers themselves. The Leader of the Opposition, Mi. Smaf 
Ghana} a Bose said that the issue the debate raised was one ot fandamental impor- 
tance, not only to raembeis of this House but also to the wider public in Bengal 
He suggested that the Older had been piomnlgated because the agitation for The 
removal of the Sloimnient had aroused great public inteicst and because of the 
recent paiticqiaiioii of membeis of the Moslem community in the movement. He 
reminded the House that during the last civil disobedience movement no attempt 
was made by the Govern raent to suppiess news as had been done by the Older 
under discussion. The lesnlt of this oidei would be that newsmongeis would go 
about the city and piovinee spreading garbled stones. By the present oider the 
Government were stumbling from one political absurdity into another and 
deeper one. 

Plea for Co:sstitdent Assembly 

19th. JULY .—A resolution luging that the fiituie constitution of India should 
be flamed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on the basis of adult franchise, 
evoked heated discussion this evening. Mr IJaqbul Bossatn (Kribhak Proja 
Party in Opposition) moved the following resolution ; 

‘•This Assembly is of opinion that the Government should convey to the 
Government of India and through them to the Biitish Government, that the future 
constitution of India should be fiamed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult fiaiichise with safeguards tor the pioteLtion of the lights and inter- 
ests ot Muslims to be detei mined bolely by the Miiblim members of such an 
Assembly, the representatives of other com mum ties or any Foreign Power having 
no light to inteifeie with decision." 

Sir. Jalaluddtn FlashewiH^ another member of the Party, moved by way of 
amendment that in the meantime National Goveinnients be formed in the Centre 
as well as m the provinces, coiibistiug of the repiesentatives of different important 
political groups in India 

I>i. U, C. MooUie?jee (Indian Chiistian) opposed the lesolution and pointed 
out that the lesolution only piovided fur the protection ot the lights and interests 
of the Muslims leaving out of consideration the rights and intere.sts of Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and Scheduled Castes. 

Dr. Syama Biasad Mookerjee. referring to the jnevious speaker’s complaint 
that the Mublims of India had so long siitiercd at the hands of an ‘•unsympathetic 
majority,” observed that as belonging to the minoiity community in tins province 
he could say the same thing with legard to the majority in this province. Dr. 
Mookerjee pointed out that if the Muslims of India weie aineeie in then demand, 
the majority in India must not be allowed to dictate the future eon.stimtion of this 
countiy so tai as the interests of the mhioiitieB weie coiieeined. He would likewise 
declare that the Hindus ot Bengal would not accejtt any constitution which was 
leit to the mei cy of the Muslims of Bengal. He demanded that the Communal 
Awaid, at least that portion of it which affected the Hindus of Bengal, must be 
taken out ot the statute book. Dr. Mookeijee declaied that when the time came 
for taking up the qiiebtion of flaming the future constitution of India if the 
Muslims come forwaid to look upon the pioblem as Indians well and good, but if 
they took up the position that they wanted to divide India into Hindu and Muslim 
India, then it would be open to the Hindus of India to strive for framing a 
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constii-ntion which would be in the best interests of India, their motherland 
because Hindus had no other place to go ; they had to live and die in India. ’ 

Ml. Bamshuddin Ahvied, Leadei ot the Kiishuk Pioja Paity, said that the 
main point of the losolution was that Indians must bo given the libeity of framiug 
then own constitution independent of a thud Party A Constituent Assembly 
alone could do it. Theio was cliffoience of opinion on the question ot the method 
of election to the Constituent Assembly and on that point the Azad Conterence 
at Delhi had uiged that Muslims of such an assembly should be elected on the 
basis of separate electorates. 'Wq movei of the lesolutiou had not, however, 
mentioned that in the last portion of his icsolution. The lesolntion, however, had 
been put foiward by the movci on his own initiative and as a diffeicnt mterpieta- 
tion had been put on the resolution, he would advice the mover (a member of his 
paity) to withdraw the resolution. 

The mover tlicieupon asketl for leave to withdraw the lesolntion. But the 
Coalition Mmiaterialiat Party objected (o leave being granleil, and the House 
declined, by a mnjoiity of votes, to giant leave, T]ic Congicss Paity next moved 
for closure of the debate. The motion was rejected by 87 votes to 50 the Coalition 
Ministerialist Party opposing and tho debate was adjourned. 

Co-operative SooiEriES Bill (Contd.) 

aSnd. JULY • — DiscuBBion on the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill was lesiimed 
when only four clauses of the Bill weie disposed of. Moving an amendment to 
danse 9 ot the bill which dealt with the appointment of llegistiar and of peisons 
to assist him, Mi. Satyapm/a Banner jeo suggested that an Advisoiy Committee 
consisting of 13 members should bo appointed foi tho purpose of advising the 
Eegistiai and the Provincial Ooveiuraent on all matters of jiolicy affecting the 
Co-operative movement in the Province Mi. Banneijee pointed out that committee 
of such description had been appointed by vaiiona Piovincial Governments for the 
development of the co-opeiative movement and had been found useful. Fmther, 
this would help in deofiicialiaation of the co-opeiative movement. The Hon. Mi. 
ilf. B. Mulhek opposed the amendment. He said that tlie Government were too 
anxious to see the co-operative movement inn on piopei line. The appointment of 
the Advisoiy Committee would mean undue inteiforence with the woiking of the 
department concerned. The amendment was lost. 

Anothei amendment moved by Mr, Bannerjee to clause 12 of the bill which 
dealt with the conditions of legisfciation of a society invoked discussion. Mi. 
Bannerjee suggested that the liability of a society whose objects included the 
creation of funds to be lent to its members and of which the majority of members 
weie agriculturists, might at the opinion of its membeis, be limited or unlimited, 
provided that in the cases of limited liability societies, no share shall be withdraw- 
able except in accordance with the bye-laws. The Hon. Mi. M, B, Mulhek opposed 
the amendment and endoised the view expiessed by Mr. Woidsworth in this legaxd. 
There was, however, Mr. Mulhek assured the House, ample provision made in the 
bill which would give a society the power to have its liability reBtiicted, The 
amendments were all lost and the House adjourned. 

Police Charge on Islamia College 

23rd. JULY The House disposed of several clauses of the Co-operative 
Societies Bill to-day after which the Premier, the Hon A. K, Fazlul Hug, said 
he had been authoiized by his colleagues to convey to the Piincipal, the staff and 
students of Islamia College the Government’s regiet to any innocent peison who 
might have been injured. He also announced that the Government had decided 
to appoint a committee of inquiry to go into the incident 

Ml. Jalaluddin Hashemy (Kiiahak Pioja) who sponsored the adjournment 
motion, stiongly criticized the action of the police in enteimg the college compound 
and charging the students with lathis. He maintained that the students of the 
Islamia College had not gone on strike noi had they joined any procession. Mr. 
Bankim Mulcejjt (Congress) asserted that the police would not have entexed the 
precincts of the College without the backing of the Home Minister. He ciiticized 
the Horae Minister for his ‘‘buieauciatic mentality” in tiymg to crush the spiiit 
of the youth of the province. Mr. P. N. Saneiji (Congress) suggested that the 
matter iindei discussion should not be made the occasion for mutual reciiminatipn. 
He hoped that the Committee of Inquiry, which had been piomised by the Chief 
Mmistei, would be given adequate poweis to enable it to make recommendation b 
101 the futuie governance of students in colleges and schools. The Committee, he 
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said, should be an impartial one and should not consist only of politicians ; it 
should include men of educational experience. The Conimirtee should see that 
students "ffeie neither exploited foi political purposes, iioi theii ur^e for i^ivitif^ 
expiession to their aspiiations lepiessed. Mr. ^ A/t (Kiisbak Pioja) 

felt that the Chief Miinstei’s statement isras belated If it had been made a little 
eailiei much un])leasantness might ha\e Lieen at oided and peihaps he ivould have 
earned the giatitude of many in this Hoa-e and .uLo of the people outside The 
statement was neilhei complete nor satmiactoiy. 'Jbe public would like to know 
at whose instance the police entered the tnllcge piccuKt^ Had the Pniieijial 
agieed ? Mi TF A. M, Walliei (Leadei of Euioi'can paitr) ‘'tud that while his 
party legietted that any innocent peisnns shoidd have suflcicd as the lesiilt of 
Monday’s incidents they also deeply dp{ loiod the apilatiou whuh Id up to these 
incidents He hoped that punihlimrnt would he meted out to those %7ho iuul been 
lesponsible foi instigating these youths They depiecared tlie fact that a slaleinenfi 
had been made on the (luoi ot the Lloiise that a L'ominittee of Tnqniis would be 
appointed to investigate the incidents. l)i, S}i?i(ii,tap/ (Congiess, 

Calcutta Univeisity) took exception to the stateineut made by the Chief Miiiisicr in 
whieh_(the Chief Ministei) had made “unwaiianted lefcienees” to ‘'’oui hoys of the 
Jslamia College” only He pointed out that both Hindu and iMoslem students weie 
implicated in Monday’s incidents and the Chief Munstei should have expiessed his 
legiet without making any distinction between Hindu and Bloslejii students. Much 
as he disliked undue iiiteifeience with legitimate student movements, be did not 
like continuous stiikes in educational institutions. Oidinaiily, tbeie should not 
be any attempt on (he part of any one to induce students to leave tbeii stliools and 
colleges to take pait in stiikes They should, foi the well-being of the piovince 
and the interest of the student community, put then heads togetbei to find out the 
best means of pieventing a reciiiience of strikes in educational inslilutions. What- 
ever might be the means adopted they should not apply the police method. HIi. 
A. R. Stddiqt (Coalition) regietted that the membeis opposite had declined to 
admit the leasonableiiess of the statement which the Chief Minister had made on a 
previous occasion. The statement which he (the Chief Munster) had made that day 
leqiuied a colossal amount of courage. It had been admitted that the entry of the 
police into the college was an unfoitunate afiau and for this purpose the Govern- 
ment had come out boldly and courageously to appoint a Committee of Inquiiy. 
He congratulated the Government on the step they had taken and appealed to the 
Chief Minister to biuy this ‘^wretched” incident and stop the whole agitation by 
releasing Mi. Subhas Chandia Bose. Mi. Sarat Chandra Bose (Leader of the 
Opposition) said he was glad that the Chief Minister had announced the appoint- 
ment of an Inquiry Committee and that “piestige” had not stood in then way. He 
maintained that Monday’s incident had the effect of cementing the bond of ’ union 
between the two communities in a cause which they consideied saeied. Mi. Bo'^e 
regretted that the Chief Llmistei’s statement on Monday’s incident had not gone far 
enough. He asked the Chief Minister to take a statesmanlike view of things and 
considei the incidents from theii pioper perspectives. Khivaja Sir Xnztmuddfn 
(Home Mimstei) said that in view of the statement made by the Chief Minister 
and of the fact that the Government had piomised an inquiry, he would not make 
any statement as it might be construed as prejudging the issue. As the tiencl of 
some of the speeches was in the nature of a piersonal attack on him, he webomed 
the appointment of an Inquiiy Committee and opposed the adjournment motion. 

At this stage, an Opposition membei moved that the qiieation be put. This 
was lost by ^0 to 71 votes, and discussion was resumed. While JMi. Si/ed 
Badjuddoja (Coalition) was speaking on the motions the time limit was leaehed 
with the lesult that the motion was talked out. 

Holwell Satyageaha SU-rESDED 

24th. & 25th. JULY Mr. Sarat CJuiidra Bo-^. Leader of the Oj-position, 
announced that in view' of the Premiei s statement on Tuesday that the Government 
“have decided to take immediate steps foi the lenioval of the Holwell Monuiiieut,” he 
(Ml. Bose) took upon himself the responsibility of advising the public to suspend 
the Satyagraba movement inauguiateti by Mi, Sublias Chandra Bose m this 
connexion. 


Co-operative Societies Bill Ci ojitl) 

The Assembly made consideiable progiess with coii&ideration of the Co-operauve 
Societies Bill to-day, about 30 clauses iVlatliig to the status and umiagtiucnt of 
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co-operative societies, their duties and oblij'ations and piivileges, having been passed. 
All the non-oflicial amendments in connexion -witli these clauses were lost, in 
one case, when the Eniopean party voted en bloc with the Opposition, the Govern- 
ment winning by a majoiity ot only foiii votes. This was m lespect of an 
amendment euggeating the deletion ot sub- clause 2 of clause 25, moved by Mr, 
Satyapuya Banct]t (Congiess) Next day, the 25th. July, the House resumed consi- 
deration ot amendments to the different clauses of the Bill One of the impoitant clauses 
disposed of i elated to the investment of funds of co-operative societies. The Clause laid 
down that a co-opeiative society “may invest or deposit its funds in a Government 
Savings Bank or in any ot the secnrilies specilied in section 20 of the Indian Trusts 
Act, 1882, or with the sanction of the Heaistiai, in the shares oi debentures, or on 
the secuiity, of any other co-opcia(.ivo society with limited liability or in any other 
manner picsciibcd”. All amendments, excepting the one moved by Mr. Muhund 
Behary Mvlhck, the Minister in charge, making a verbal alteration to the clause, 
were negatived and the clause as amended was jiassecl. All the Government 
amendments were agreed to, while the Opposition amendments wore either defeated 
or were withdrawn. 

AaEIOULTURAL DEBTORS BiLL 

On the motion of Mr. Mukunda Biliati MulhcJc, the Assembly next referred to a 
Select Committee the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (second amendment) Bill, 1940, 
with instructions to submit then lepoit by August 8, The Oi)position amendment 
urging circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by Sep- 
tember 15 was lost without a division. One member belonging to the Congress 
Paity, however, congratulated the Government on bringing forward the measure. 

Abolition of Dowry Bill 

26th. JULY ’ — The Assembly this evening disposed of six non-official bills, 
including the Bengal Maiiiage Dowry Picvention Bill, 1939, which the House 
circulated for eliciting opinion theieon. The Bill which was sponsored by Maulvt 
Aftcib Bossain (Coalition) sought to put a stop to the dowry system and peuahae 
the giving and taking of dowiy. Nawah Muskanaf Hossatn^ Minister in charge 
of the Judicial Department, moved by way of amendment that the Bill be circu- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting opinion theieon by January 20, 1941. He pointed 
out that if they wanted to inteifeie in social affaiiB, they would find themselves 
ill a position when they would not know what to do. After prayer interval, there 
was no quorum and the House ad3ourned till the 29th. 

Co-operative Societies Bill (contd.) 

29tli JULY to 1st. AUGUST : — At the resumed discussion of the Bengal Co-operative 
Societies Bill theie was a hot discussion on the question of account of societies. The 
Bill provided that accounts of every co-operative society shall at least once in each year 
and by such date as may be prescribed, be audited by the Eegistiar or by an audit 
officer authorised by him in this behalf by order in writing. Araendmeiits moved 
from the Congress party urged that there should be separate audit which should be 
independent of depaitmental control, The House divided on the question and the 
amendment urging separate and independent audit was defeated by 83 to 55 votes. 
The House then adjourned till the next day, the 30Ui. July when the Government 
sustained a surprise defeat ovei an Opposition amendment which wanted 
that the Eegistrar of the Co-opeiafcive Department should have no power of modi- 
fying the authinticnted statement of accounts of a co-opeiative credit society 
piepaied by an audit officer When the Speaker put the amendment to vote, 
members fiom the Opposition benches shouted ‘yes’ while the number of those 
shouting ‘no’ from the Coalition benches was veiy small. The Speaker, theiefoie, 
declared the Opposition amendment earned. The Minister in-chaige of the Bill, 
Ml. Mukunda Behai t MalUck, apparently taken by suipiise, wanted to know if 
theie was any way of having the mistake corrected on the noor of the House, The 
Speaker pointed out that it could not be done by this House, but the Minister, 
if he wanted, could bung forwaid an appiopriate amendment m the Upper House. 
The consideration ot the Bill had not been finished, when the Assembly adjourned 
till the next day, the Slst July, when the question of making an officer of a co- 
operative society liable^ to pay the surcharge for any loss sustained by the society 
due to any act or omission on his part was disciiBBed. The Opposition pointed out 
that while the Bill piovided for penalty for the non-official co-operators, it allowed 
the officers of the Co-operative Department to go scot free it any co-operative 
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society sustained any loss due to any act of omission on the part of such o/ficeis 
of the depaitment. The Minister pointed out that ivhile the officers of a society 
■were responsible foi its internal management, the officeis of the department had noth- 
ing to do with ifc, He assured the House that if any officer of the depaitment was 
found guilty of doing anything which might harm the iiiteiests of a 
society, depaitmental action would be taken against him as had been done 
on seveial occasions m the past. Of the 134 clauses of the Bill, only 
two remained which was disposed of on the nest day, the 1st. August, 
wheieafter the thud leading of the Bill was passed by 81 to oO votes, 
Duiing the thud reading, Mi Sarat Chandra Bose^ leader of the Opposition, 
criticizing the Bill characterized it as out of date and as tending to officializition of 
the Co-operative movement. While admitting that the Bill had some drawbacks, 
the Hon'ble Mi. A. K. Fazlul Huq maintained that thiough this Bill efforts had 
been made to decentialize the poweis which, he hoped, would pave the way foi 
the sound development of the movement, Mr IF. C. Wordsicortk giving Iiis 
blessings to the Bill said that theie _ had been no doubt some failuies in the 
working of the movement in the past but its positive achievements weie also many. 
Ml. Shamsudain Ahmed^ leader of the Krishak Pioja Party, said that the vesting 
of too much power in the hands of the Eegistiar did not augur well for the 
development of the Oo-operative movement in this province. 

Plea for Constituent Assembly (contd.) 

2nd. AUGUST The Assembly resumed discussion to-day ovei 3Ii. Maqbul 
Hossatii's (Krishak Praja Paity) resolution {on 19th July) lecommoidiug that the 
future Constitution of India should be fiamed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on 
the basis of adult franchise with safeguards fui the protection of the lights and interests 
of the Muslims. Opposing the lesolution. Mi. A. K. FaJul Bziq declared that ui 
the prevailing conditions ot India the fiaming of a constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly was an impossibility. He said that he was not opposed to 
the Constituent Assembly as such, but his suggestion was that before they met in a 
Constituent Assembly, the fiamevvoik of the constitution should be discussed and 
settled among the different communities and they would then meet in the Assembly 
to work out the details of the constitiitiou. Mi, Huq referred, to the difficulties 
es})eiienced by statesmen in Canada, Austiaha and South Africa in the matter of 
framing a constitution by means of a Constituent Assemidy Of the total popnlation 
of India, Hindus constituted about 67 pei cent. In a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult fiatiehise, if theie weie, say, 200 representatives, 
theie would be about 134 Hindus and the rest w'ould be the repiesentatives of 
Muslims, Christians and Scheduled Castes and other ^ minoiity commuaiucs, Ic 
would not take long to realise that when passions ran hiah and communal waifaie 
sundered communities and broke peace and harmony the people would not be 
willing to vote for the interests of the country as a ■whole. They would generally 
vote for then own community and it would-be evident that in such an Assembly, 
the majority community lepieseuting about 67 pei cent of the population would 
dominate the opinion of the rest of the Assembly. He thought that the best 
solution of the problem would be to settle the frarae-woik of the constitution 
pievionsly amongst the diffeient communities and the details woikcd^ out later by 
the Constituent Assembly. The resolution was lejocted without a division. 

Land Revenue Problem 

The Assembly discussed another noo-offieial resolution sponsoiod by Mt. J/j’ci 
Abdid Hafiz (Coalition) urging that steps should be taken to give effect to the 
lecommeudations of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission with necessary 
modifications, Mr. Jalakuldtyi Baa^'cmy (Kiishtik Pioja Party in Opyosition) 
moved, by way of amendment, that steps to give effect to the iccommcndarians of 
the Commission should be taken immediately without any moJifirations. More 
than half a dozen speakers belonging to the diffeient groups paitmipaled m the 
debate which had not concluded when the Assembly aujouiiied till tne Jtii. 

Jute Reguiation Amend. Bill 

6th. AUGUST -—The House adjotiined on the 5th. August owing the 
Uacca Mail accident, and on the nest day, the 6th. August, it two o" eiai 

Bills, the Bengal Jute Regulation Ameiidraeut Bill, 194*, and the Bengal Revenues 
(Charged Espendituie) Bill mtiodiiced respectively by the ILn. 3Ir Tavi=u^.df>i 
Khan, Minister for Agncultuie, and the Hoa. Mi, B. S, 8hv‘ puiiardiA 
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Finance Minister. The Bengal Jute B.er^ulation Bill, provides for a revision 
of the final iccoid of land wheie pite is p,vo\vn by the Discricfc Magiatiate 
for the purpose of coirecting mistakes and omiBsions found by them or bioiight 
to their notice. 

The Revenue Bill 

The Bengal Revenues (Charged Expeiulituic) Bill empowers the Government to 
dcclaic the contiibiition payable by them undei the following Acta as charged upon 
the revenues of the province — ^Thc Dacca Univerfiity Act 19J0, the Howrah Budge 
Act, 10J6, the Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 1932, and the Albert Victor Leper 
Hospital Act, 1935. An Opposition amendment, moved by Di. Nahnahsha Sanyal 
(Gongicss), uigiiig ciiciilatioii ot the Bill foi the purpose of eliciting opinion 
theieon by Octobei 31, liMO, was icjectcd by the House by 34 votes to 55 
wheicaftcL the House adjouined. 

CojiLELTioNy TO War Fund 

“The Government do not a(ipiove of collection of siibsciiptions for war 
pill poses under Ihieat oi comi)uIsion,” stated the Homo Munster, vSir K, 
Nazim-vd-dtn when Di Nalmallii/a Savi/al (Congress) wanted to move an 
adjoiunmcnt motion to discuss ilie “mannei in which contnbutions to the War 
I’urpobes Fund arc being raised by District Bilagistiates through the agency of 
Union Boaids.” Dr, Haiiyal said that ho had got four specific cases in which 
such subsciiptioiiB wcie sought to be laisecl undci tliieat thiough the agency of 
Union Boiuds. He added that he would not piess the adjoninmcnt motion if 
the Goveinment issued a ciicular to tlic District MagisLiates iniorming them that 
the Goveinment did not approve of contnbutions to the War Vurposes Fund 
being laiscd under throat of compulsion. The Homo Ministci having made the 
GoA^einmciit position cleai in his statement, Di. Saiiyal did not press his motion. 

Alluvion and Diluvion Amend. Bill 

7th AUGUST “The Assembly had a veiy brief bitting to-day, the only item on the 
agenda being the Alluvion and Diluvion (Amendment) Bill, sponsoied by Sv B. P, 
Singh Ecn/, Revenue Minister, The Bill sought to inscit a new bection in the 
existing Act empowering levenue aiithoiifcies to assess to revenue alluvial refoima- 
tions within an estate in certain cases. Attei Str B. P Smgh Boy 
introduced the measure and moved for its conbideiation, Rai Harendra Nath 
Chowdhnnj (Gongiess) urged by way of an amendinont that the Bill be rofeiied 
to a select committee. The araeiidnient was lost and the House pieceeded with 
the consideiation of the Bill Mi. DhiYencba Nath Dutta (Gongiess) moved the 
only othei^ amendment on the agenda. This was also tiuned down by the House, 
and the BUI was passed without any discussion. 

The Jute Ordinance 

8th AUGUST .—The Jute Ordinance fixing the minimum price of jute, 
pi omulgated by the Bengal Government, was sub]ectcd to shaip ciiticism to-day 
when the House was given an oppoitunity to discuss the Oidinance. Mr. Jalahiddm 
Hashemy of the Kiishak Rioja Party initiated the discussion by moving a lesolution 
clisappiovmg of the Oidmance The whole day was taken up with the discussion 
of Mr. Hashemy’s motion, which was ultimately defeated. In course of the debate 
lefeieuees were made by Opposition members to lumoius which were current in 
the raaiket that some ministers operated m the market for their personal advantage, 
Mr. Walker^ Leader of the Euiopeau Party, leferring to these remaiks said that 
he hoped that theie would be categorical denials fiom the Ministiy regarding these 
allegations. The Hon. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, who replied on behalf of the Government, 
strongly mamtamed that they weie actuated by no other consideiation than that 
of seinng the best inteicst of the cultivators. 

The PaoHiBinoN Bill 

9tb. AUGUST '—-The Government’s policy of gradual Piohibition was reiterated 
this evening by the Excise Minister, Mr. P. -D. Baikut, speaking on a non-official 
Bill, entitled Bengal Piohibition Bill, introduced by Mr. Harendranath Rai 
Ghoudhury (Gongiess). In moving that the Bill be refeired to a Select Committee, 
Mr. Boy Choudhuiy said that when other provinces were forging ahead with the 
policy of piohibition theie_ was no reason why Bengal should lag behind. If the 
Goveinment weie sincere in their declaration about the policy of Prohibition, they 
should intiodiice Prohibition in one of the big consuming districts , he suggested 
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that they should begin with the Twenty-foui Parganas District, which, according to 
the speaker, was *'the second gieateat sinner in respect of the dunking evil.” He 
added that as any attempt to secnie Prohibition without legislation should only be 
tnfling with it, this Bill pioposed to furnish the instrument necessary foi giving 
effect to It and ens’inng its success. The Bill would piohibit the production, 
manufactuie, possession, export, import, transport, purchase, sale and consumption of 
intosieating liquor and products except religious medicinal, scientific, industiial and 
such like pni poses nr the province of Bengal In opposing the Bill and its reference 
to a Select Committee, the Excise Mmistei said that the espeiience of other provinces 
in India, wlieie Piobzbition had been intiodiiced, had shown them that the iBengal 
Government’s policy of gradual Prohibition was a sound one He added that in the 
piesent financial position of the Government, it was not possible foi them to 
introduce large-scale Prohibition, because in that case uoik in the nntion-building 
departments would suffer. He emphasised. Irowever, that the ultimate goal of this 
Goveinmeiit was total Prohibition. Mr. Boy Choudhury’s motion was rejected hy 
the House without a division. 

The MiyPEMEtiNODE Dill 

Dr. Nahnakha Sanyal (Congiess) next moved that hrs Bill entitled “the Bengal 
Misdemeanour Bill” be lefeued to a Select Committee. Mi, Saiiyul said that ihe 
Government of India Act, 1935 did not provide foi certain classes of offences which 
weie regaided as acts of misdemeanoui in accoidanco with the GoVeinment of India 
Act, 1919 The object of the Bill was to lemove this anomaly. Dr. Sanyal told 
the House that the Bill wms on the lines of a similai Act in England, entitled the 
Public Bodies Conuptioii Piactices Act. Nawab Miuhaiaff Hossam, Judicial Muiis- 
tei, opposed the Bill and its lefeienee to a Select Committee He held that there 
was 110 justification for a Bill of that kind. Di. Sanyal’s motion to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee was lejected. The Assembly then adjourned till the IJtli, 

Agr. pRoutrcB Markets Bill 

12tb. to 20th. AUGUST : — The Bengal Agiicultural Produce Markets Bill, 1940, as 
reported by the Select Committee, canie up for consideration on the 12tb. August on a 
motion by Mr. Tamtzuddtn Khan, Minister for Agriculture. The Congress Party's 
amendment uiging recommittal of the Bill to the same Select Committee was 
negatived by the House without a division after the motion had been debated for 
more than two houis and a half. It was pointed out on behalf of tjhe Congress 
Paity that while they weie in sympathy with the undeihiug piineiples of the Bill, 
they thought its piovisions, as they had'emeiged from the Select Committee, would 
not fuither the objects of the Bill, No piovision had been made in the Bill to 
ensure a fair deal and a fan price for the cultivators, which were the declared 
objects of the Bill. The Knsbak Pioja Paity in opposition, bower er, wanted that 
the Bill should be tousideicd clause by chu*ise and any defects^ in it remedied an 
the floor of the House. The European Gioup insisted that the Bill should be tested 
as an exjreiimental measiiie for a peiiod not exeeedmg thiee yeais in one or two 
selected aieas to be specified by Government notification. Speaking on behalf of 
the landholding community, Mr Tarah Kath Moukherjee opposed the BiiK He 
piotested against what he termed “the scheme of expropriation” prorided m the 
Bill in regard to the taking of the management of piivate^ nraikets from 
owners by the market committees Opj^osing the Congiess Party's motion, Mr, 
Tanuzuddin Khan pointed out that the Bill was intiodmed about a year and a half 
ago and it hud been cori'^ulpied fiom all points of view in the i^ele(*t Committee 
arid he did not think any ubcfnl purpose would be sened by sending it again to the 
Select Committee, As icgaids the Euiopean Group’s sn^igehtion that it should be 
intioduced as an exireiimeiiLal measure m certain selecteii areas, the Mrnibter remar- 
ked that it was a veiv useful suggestion and the Government would consider it. 
MTth lefeience to the fegistiation ot^II markets for agiicultuiai pioduee as prouded 
in the Bill, the Miinstei < Uiimed that the Bengal Goreinment had taken a step in 
advance of other pronnees. dhe Assembly at this state adjouiurf till the 15 th, 
August when the House discussed some subclauses of the ‘UiUicition' ilaiijse and 
disjiosed of them. But as Goveinment were not ready^ with then proposals with 
repaid to other sub-clauses the House again adjourned till the Itith. August when 
member B of the Upj position pointed out *^hat the definition of ‘agin ukiuai produce’ 
in the Bill was too wide and they suggested that the Government shoiiid begin 
with by taking two or three commeicial eiops for the jiurpo'^e of the Bill .and after 
they had obtained sufficient espeiienee of controlling the markets with regard to 
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these commodities, they could include other commodities within the scope of the Bill 
or bung, in a fiesh legislation foi the pin pose of including all other commodities’ 
Several amendments were moved by the Opposition on these lines. Mr. Tamizuddtn 
Khan opposed the amendments, which were put to vote and lost wheieaftei the 
House adjourned till the 2(Jth. August when Mi. Tatnisiuhhn Khan moved a shoit- 
notice amendment defining ‘agiicultuial piodtico.’ The amendment was accepted by 
the House by 911 voles to 60, the Euiopcan membeis voting with the Opposition. An 
araeiidmenb moved by Mi. Afn? gem, on behalf of the Eniopean Gioiip, seeking to 
delete “any article of food or dunk, manufactiiied or piejuiied wholly or in part 
fioni any produce of agncnltnre or hoiUculUue” fiom tiie definition by the hou. 
Minister, was i ejected by the House without a division. An amendment, moved by 
Mr. Sahed Ah ot the Krishak Troja Tarty in Ojiposition, seeking to include seueul- 
ture within the definition of ‘agiicuitural pioduce* was negatived by 59 votes to 111. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

Rural Primary Education Bill 

16th. AUGUST :-~Two non official Bills took up tJin whole time of the Assembly 
to-day, The first of the mcasiiies, entitled the The Bengal Riual Piimaiy Ecluca- 
cation Bill,” introduced by Manlvi Abdul Jahhar Palwan of the Krishak Proja Party, 
wanted that agiicultiinsts siioiild not be leqnircd to jiay then share ot the education 
cess as requiied iindei the Bengal Tiimaiy Education Act. Tiie motion for taking 
the Bill into consideration was rejected by 107 votes to 65. 

Fixation op Wages Bh.l 

The second Bill entitled “Fixation of Minimum Plates of Wages Bill,” intro- 
duced by Mr. Stbnatk Eanerjee, Congiess Labour, wanted that minimum wages of 
workers in. factones and mines should be fixed at Es. fiO. Mr. Baneijee’s motion 
foi refeiring the measure to a select committee was rejected by 58 votes to 43. 

The Secondary Education Bill 

21st & 22nd AUGUST: — ^TJie Pnme Ministei. Mi. d. fT. Faslul Huq^ introduced 
ont he 2lst. August tlic Bengal Beeonclaiy Educational Bill and moved that it be referred 
to a select committee with lustrnctiou to submit their lepoit by November 30 The 
Bill aimed at establishing an authority to regulate and control secondaiy education in 
the piovinee as leeomraeuded by the tiadlei Commission over twenty years ago The 
Prime Minister, at the outset, regretted that raembcis of the Cougress Party and 
of the Hindu Nationalist Paity whom he had projiosed to melude in the select 
committee had declined to give then consent to seive on the committee. “The 
inefficient secondary education prevailing in this province is one of the main 
causes of our comparatively slow progress”, declared Mr Fazlul Huq. The 
present unsatisfactory nature of secondaiy education control was in part a legacy 
fiom the now generally admitted untoLtunate imlicy of piovidiug for higher 
education facilities in the hope that those so educated would undertake the 
responsibility of spreading education donnwaids. Univeisities were created and 
questions concerning the constitution and povveis of these UniversUies were the 
educational issues which attnreted most attention. Little attention was paid to 
either secondaiy or primary education, Mi. Huq lefeiied to the repoit of the 
Sadler Commission and said that conditions had changed for the woise since the 
Commission reported When the Commission lepoited there weie less than 700 
recognised high schools Theie weie now nearly 1 dOO high schools. But the 
constitution of the Univeisity was still the same, that is, one not designed for 
secondaiy education coutiol. The Piime Minister remaiked that successive 
Goveinments had tiled to establish a contiolling boaid and had tailed. One of the 
reasons why this Goveiument was not able to take eailiei action was that until 
the recent amendment of the Goveinmeiit of India Act, it was not quite clear 
whether this legislatme had power to enact a racasuie dealing with all aspects of 
secondaiy education That power, he said, since April 1 of this year, definitely 
vested in the legislatuie. Rejilying to the criticism made in the press and on the 
gatforra by prominent edueationists and otheis of the provisions of the Bill, Mr. 
Huq assured the Calcutta ^ University that if after enquiry the Government were 
satisfied that following the effects of the new Bill the Qniveisity’s financial position 
and its activities justified a revision of the piesent five-year financial agreement, 
then the Government would be sympathetic and helpful. Certainly this Bill 
had not been designed to impose financial hardships upon the University and 
there was no reason to suppose that the University’s ultimate financial stability 
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will be endangeied. Concluding, Mr. Huq said that be had no illusions as to the 
difficulty of tiansforming the present ineffective secondaiy education into a vital, 
inspiring piocess and did not claim that the Bill was peifect But he claimed that 
they weie leplacing a system in which piogiess was impossible by one in which 
the requisite piogiess could be made. He appealed for the co-opeiation of the 
people of the piovince when the Boaid was established in working it. 

Ml. Harendia Nath Eat Chowdliury (Congress), moved, by way of amend- 
ment, that the Bill be circulated foi the piupose of eliciting public opinion theieoii 
by Deeembei 31, 1940. Mr. Eai Cbowdhnry said that secondary education in 

Bengal was the cieatiou of non-official enteipiiso and it had been built up by 

voluntaiy contiibution fiorn the Goveinment, and not by any siibstaiitiai 

contiibution fiom the public exchequer. Mr. Chowdhuiy told the House that their 
complaint was not so much because there were so many Hindus and so many 
Muslims on the pioposed board, but because secondaiy education in Bengal 
was going to be handed ovei to the eontiol of a political body, not an educational 

body. He also contended that the five lakhs of lupees at the disposal of the 
Board could not impiove secondaiy education 

Mr. Ahdul Hakim (Kiishak Pio]a Party) moved an amendment, uiging the 
circulation of the Bill foi elmiting opinion thcieon by November 30. The Assembly 
then adiouined till the next day the 22nd. August when Mr P. R. Thakur 
(Independent, Scheduled Caste) supported the Congiess Paity’s circulation motion. 
He pointed out that the lepresentation to his community in the pioposed 
Secondaiy Education Boaid, its executive council and olbei committees was 
absolutely inadequate, Mr. Atul Sen (Congress) (ffiaiacfciised the Bill as obnoxious 
and lefeiied to the “ugly, communal and offici.il” lepicsentation of the pioposed 
Board. Speaking on behalf of the Kiishak Pioja Paity in OoposUion, Mr. Ahu. 
Hossain Saikar said that his party had decided to accoid qualified suppoit to the 
Education Minister’s motion foi reteicnce of the Bill to a select coramiitee. 

Aftei a thiee hours’ debate, m which about a dozen speakeis paiticipatcd, the 
House adjourned. 

Omission of Black-IIole Stohy 

23rd. AUGUST A non-official lesolntion urging that the Government should 
take immediate action for the omission ot ail leferenees to the alleged Black Hole 
tiagedy fiom all books in use in the Province of Bengal, came up toi eonsideiatiou 
to-day. Ml. A. K. Fazlul Htig, Piime Ministci, said that the icsulution as worded, 
was not a pia<‘tieal pioposition. The Goieiument would be piepaied to accept the 

lesolution if it was amended to state that the Go^einmorit should take immediate 

action for not allowing any boob having icferences to the alleged Black Hole 
tiagedy as a histoiical fact to be used as text-books and piize books. The mover 
accepted the amendment and the amended resolution was then passed by the 
House without a division. 

The Floud CommikSIon 

The House next had piolonged diKcussion on a resolution urging 
that steps be taken to give effect to the recommendations of the Bengal 
Land Revenue Commission (Floud Commission) with neces&aiy niodifications for 
the replacement of Permanent Settlement and the Zamindaii system by a lyotwari 

method. Speaking on the lesolution, Str B. P. Strgli Revenue Munster, 

infoimed the House that the Goveinment weie anxious to take the fullest advantage 
of the lecommendations of the Floud Commisbion and examination of the proposals 
by a special officer appointed by the Government was pioceeding piniultaueously 
with the cousideiation of the suggestion by the Government. 

The Secondaey ’Euecation Bill (contb ) 

27th. & 28tb AUGUST Moie than a dozen inembcis paiticipated in the tliiid day’s 
debate on the Secondaiy Education Bill on the 27th. August, trpeaking on behalf *of 
the Euiopean Gioup, Mr. IF. C. W'ordsivorth, suppoiting the Goveinment motion for 
the lefeience of the Bill to a select committee, bind that his gioup held the Bill to 
be bettei than nothing, though not so good as it might te. It had been acv'ej’ted 
for the last twenty yeais that a fcfecondaiy Education Bcaid was necessary and 
was coming, and that any Boaid must, in the piescnt conditions, satisty the 
strongest paity on whuh the Goveiiment dej ended and so it contained a doze of 
communalism. He jointed out that the ciiculation moti. n of the Congres.'; Party 
meant postponement of the consideiation of the Bill. He did not believe that there 
was any evil j'lirpose, intention, or potentiality in the Bill or in the organisation it 
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jioposed to Bet up. Mr. Nalim Ranjan Smker, ex-Finance Minister, in supporting 
he Congiess Paity's motion for ciiculation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
itLongly condemned the provisions of the Bill and icmaiked that its object 
vas communal and political, lathei than educational He said that instead 
)f calling the Bill the Secondary Education Bill it should have been 

lulled “a Bill to strangle sccondaiy education”. Next day, the 28th August, 
Dr. Syama Piosad Mookejjee (Independent Hindu Nationalist), supporting 

he Congiess Party’s ciiculation motion, said that he was opposed to the roam 

H’lnciple of the Bill and added, “Let me say it without any hesitation that this 
3iU is fundamentally unacceptable to us and even if it is adopted by the House 
IB a lesult of Government raajoiity, we aie not going to accept it outside the 
Liegislature. We shall considei it a sacied and imiicialive duty on our part to 
’esist Its opeiation m eveiy possible manner.” Mi, Bazlm Rahman (Coalition), 

epiesentative of the Dacca Univeisity, suppoitmg the piovisions of the Bill, said 
t followed the lecommendations of the Sadler Commission and tlic Secondaiy 
Education Boaid as proposed in the Bill was moie autonomous than the one 
joutemplated by the Sadlei Commission. Mr, Sha7nsuddm Ahmed, Lcadei of the 
Kiishak Pioja Paity, m suppoitmg the Select Oomniiltee motion, appealed to Dr, 
Syama Pioaad Moolteijee and Mi. Sarat Ohandia Bose to revise their decision and 
agree to aeive on the Select Committee. Winding up the debate on behalf of the 
Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose strongly condemned the piovisioiis of the 
Bill and characterised it as an ill-conceived measuie which, accoiding to him, not 
only fell fai shoit of the educational requiiemcnts ot the piovince, but its pioposals 
weie incomplete m certain respects and pieverse and reaction aiy in others Mr. 
Bose declaied that if this Bill was i)assed into law without giving an oppoitunity 
to the public, the educationists and the thousands of managing committees of high 
schools to give their opinion on it, "we shall consider it oui duty, both inside and 
outside this House, to take such steps as will make the Secondary Education Bill 
a dead letter in this province”. Replying to the debate, the Piime MinisLei, Mr. 
A. iT. Fazhil Huq, said that he wished that the threat that had been held out 
by Dr. Syama Piosad Mookeijee and the Leader of the Opposition had not been 
utteied m seriousnesB He was piepaied to accept them, wJiatevei might be the 
consequences. He declaied that the membeis of the Coalition Paiy weie deteimined 
to show to the woild that they would be untrue to Islam and their culture if they 
did not put this Bill on the statute book. Refuting the chaige that the proposed 
Secondary Education Boaid would be communal in composit.ion, Mi. Huq euquued 
if the mere pioper repiesentation of Muslims on the Board was considered as an 
act of comraunalism ? He informed the House that the select committee would 
not be beginning its woik befoie November and that in the meantime they would 
forward the Bill to the two TJniveisitiea for then opinion and weie piepaied to 
take the views of educational experts to be nominated by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and Dr. Syama Piosad Mookeijee. He was even prepared to go further, 
although against the mandate of bis paity. He was piepaied to circulate the 
Bill for eliciting opinion theieon provided the thieats that bad been uttered were 
unconditionally withdrawn and an assurance was given by the Opposition that 
tli6y 'would co*opeiB.tG with thGiii id th© sgIscI coniiiiittcG 

nr ^ discussion arose as to the exact implications of the Piime Minister’s offer. 
Mr Sarat Chandi a Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that if the Government 
agreed to keep an open mind in the matter and to considei the whole position on 
the basis qf the views elicited after circulation of the motion, he would have no 
hesitation in acceptmg the offer. As legaids what was said to be a threat, he 
pointecL out that so far as he hiiDself was concerned, he had meiely lefeiied to 
what might happen in the future if the Bill was passed into law in spite of the 
opposilion or a big community which had contiibuted so much for the develop- 
expansion of education in this province. The Prime Minister said 
that me remarks of the Leader of the Opposition did not mean an acceptance of 


The motions were thereafter put to vote. The Prime Mimster’smotionfor 
reteieuee of the Bill to a select committee was adopted by 121 votes to 60. The 
OongiesB Party s motion fqi circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
opinion was rejected by the House by 131 votes to 71. An analysis of the voting 
+ 1 , 0 I motion showed that all the Hindu membeia, excepting 

+ 1,^00 Ministers, voted for it while all the Muslim membeis excepting the 

announcement of the lesult of the voting 
was lollowed by shouts of Hindu Ministeis Resign’’ from the Congress benches. 
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Eddcatiost of Baofwabd Hijstdus 

30th. AUGUST : — The Government suffered a defeat to-day, when a non-official 
resolution asking the Government to sanction Es. 10 lakhs eveiy yeai (including 
1940-41) for the education of the scheduled caste and other educationally backward 
Hindus of this province, was adopted by the House. In the absence of the Pzime 
Ministei, who holds the Education poitfoho, Sir B. F, Singh JRoy. Revenue 
Minister, speaking on the lesolution, said that the Scheduled Caste Education 
Advisoiy Committee, which had been appointed by the Government, had submitted 
a scheme and had made their lecommendations with legaid to the question of 
spreading education among the scheduled castes in the piovince. The Government 
would now apply then minds to these lecommendations and would tiy to accept 
as many of them as possible. If in giving effect to the lecommendations accepted 
by the Qoveinmeufe, it was required that lecuiring giant should be made for the 
pniposo, the Government should not hesitate to piovide that sum It did not 
matter to them if such a giant amounted to five or seven lakhs of lupees, or 
moie. Mr. Rasih Lai Biswas (Coalition), the mover, wanted to withdiayr the 
resolution on the assuiance given by the jMinistei, but the House refused to giant 
leave by 58 votes to 52. the Goveininent suppoiting the motion for leave. 

Bengal Ieeigation Scheme 

3ra SEPTEMBER A big iirigation pioject known as the Damodai-Hooghly- 
Howiah Flushing scheme, estimated to cost more than three croies of iiipees, was 
placed before the Assembly this evening by Mabaiaja S^tsh Chandia Nandy of 
Cossimbazai, Minister for Works and Communication. The Minister made a 
reference to the pioject while moving a resolution to the effect than an improvement 
levy should be imposed in the aiea to be seived by the Damoclar-Hooghly-Howrah 
Flushing scheme. T'he total aiea within what might be called the penmeter of 
the scheme, is six lakhs and eleven thousand erores. The rate of levy which w'ould 
be imposed, the Minister said, would be decided on the basis of calculation of the 
addition oiit-tuin. It was proposed to finance the scheme by laising a loan of 
three eiores of rupees On behalf of the Opposition, Di. Kahnaksha Sanyal 
(Congiess) moved an amendment urging that the impioveraent levy which would 
be imposed under the scheme shonld be at a late to be appioved by the Assembly. 
Replying to the debate, the Munster pointed out that Goveinment would take up 
the scheme as soon as the financial conditions would peimit them to boiiow the 
reqiiiied money, but he could not say whether they could w’ait till the war was 
over He assured the Euiopeana that the scheme would not affect the river Hooghly, 
He told the Opposition that, if there was no impiovemcnt m the aiea coveied by 
the scheme, they would not impose any levy on the ciiltivatois. The Opposition 
amendment was lost without a division and the Goveinment resolution was accepted. 

CALCUTTA Municipal Amend. Biil 

4tli to lOtli SEPTEMBER ' — ^The hon. Nawab Khtiaja Habibulla Bahadur of 
Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government, introduced on the 4th. the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal (Amendment) Bill, 1940, and moved that it be refeiied to a select committee with 
instructions to submit then repoit by Januaiy 31, 1941. The Bill sought to remove 
the Clnef Executive Officer from the sphere of lufluenee of individual Coimeillors 
and Aldermen of the Coil oration, fo make definite provisions that appointment to 
higher posts in the Cor] oiation shall not be made except on the recommendation of 
a Service Commission (tbe Chairman and membeis of which will be appointed by the 
Government), and to assume larger powers of control in cases of default or abuse of 
powers by the Corpoiation. The Bill further sought to make a definite provision in 
tbe Act for the suppiession of a department of the Coii oiation and the dissolution 
of the body of Councillors and Aldeimen in ease the Coipoiation had shown its 
incompetence to peiforra, or had persistently made default in the performance of the 
duties imposed on it by or under tbe Act, or had abused its poweis. The appomt- 
roeut by the Government of a Government Officer as Chief Executive Officer of the 
Corporation and the conferment of certain poweis on him was also provided. In 
moving reference of the Bill to a select committee, the Minister fointed out that it 
was intended to meet a widespread demand foi improving the efficiency and tone of 
the administration of the Calcutta Corporation. “I confess,” the 31iuister remarked, 
“that there is some force in the contention that the pioposed measure is a retioiirade 
one not quite in harmony with progressive demoeiatic ideas of local self-gov eriimeut, 
but 1 hope the House will agree with me that circumstances have comielled the 
Government to retrace their steps in this matter. Viewed against the background 
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of nepotism, inefficiency and corruption which have characteneed the adminis- 
tration of the Oorpoiation dining the last few yeais, oui pioposals appear to 
ofler the only effective icmedy that can be thought of and may on that giound 
be fully justified ” Next clay, the 5th. September, about a dozen membeis parti- 
cipated in the debate. Discussion inoie or less followed the lines which 

eineiged on the pxevious day — membeis of the Coalition Paity deaciibing the 
measuie as an lugent piece of legislation necessiiry to effect much-needed, 
leforms in the working of the Oorpoiation, while the Opposition chaiactenzed 
It as “rcactionaiy and retiogiade.” The House then adjouincd till the 9tli, 

September, when about a dozen speakers, mostly belonging to the Opposition, 
paiLieipated in the debate. Mr. Sanfosh Kumar Basu, Deputy Ijcader of 

the Congress Party and a former Mayor of the Oorpoiation, roinaiked that 
history had not lecoidcd a constitutional outiage of such enormity perpet- 
rated by a Government upon a helpless people. The ‘popular Muustiy’ in 
Bengal, was, by sheer violence, attempting to put the band of the clock 

of progiess half a century back. Mr. Basil suggested that the Government 
might test the bona fi les of the charges levelled against the Coipoiation 
by holding a general election in Jaiiuaiy on this issue. If they got a clear veidict 
or the late-payeia in favour of the Bill it might be brought up dining the nest 
budget session befoie the House and passed without a single dissentient voice, 
Mr/ A C, Qupia, Chief Whip of the Congiess Piuy, ciiticisod the attitude of 
the Euiopean gioup towaids the Bill and obseived that they acted quite un- 
Biitonhke when they were m India. If such a Bill, lemarkcd Mi. Gupta, had 
been biought forward in the Butish Failiament, the Government m powei would 
have fallen the next day. 8ypd Badtuddoja (Coahlion), in supporting the motion 
foi cuculation, cited cases of megularities in the Oorpoiation administiation. Next 
day, the lOtb. September, Mi, Sarat Ch. Bose^ Leadei of the Opposition, in the 
course of his speech, gave, what weie, accoiding to him, insl.anccs of Ministerial 
mterfeience in appointments dining the last thieo years the Ministry had been in 
power. Ml. Bose pointed out that the chaige that aiiears in collection weie laige 
could not be made justifiably by the Government, since the Government themselves 
owed the Oorpoiation Ps. 12 lakhs. Mi. Bose charged the hon. Mr. H S. Suhiawardy 
with mterfeience in judicial pioceedings, by quoting from a lellei which the latter 
wiote to the Commissiouei of Police in connection with the piosecution of a ceitain 
Muslim, How could such a fiankly communal Government inteifeiing m the 
course of justice be, he asked, entiiisted with powei to destroy at will the autonomy 
of the Oalcutia Corporation ? The Piemter, mteivemng in the debate, lefened to 
Mr. Bose’s challenge that a refeiendum be taken on the Bill and asserted that 
Calcutta Hindus who formed 80 per cent of the late-payeis being communally 
minded, would natmally thiow out the Bill. At this stage loud and angry piotests 
drowned the Ihemier’s voice and the Premiei wBhdiew his remaiks on the Speaker 
advising him not to intioduce communal coloni in the debate. Mr N. B. Saikei, 
ex- Minister, siippoiting the Congress Party’s amendment, said that if the Calcutta 
Corporation could be chaiged with nepotism and favoinitism in the matter of 
appointment, the same chaige could be levelled against the piesent Government of 
Bengal. Mr. Saiker thought that the mam and leal object of the Bill was to get 
coutiol of the Coipoiation loi the purpose of distributing all pationage among the 
supporteis of the Ministry. Supporting the Select Committee motion, Mr. if, A, B, 
Ispahant, Leadei of the Muslim league Paity in the Corporation, said that no 
one could deny that the piesent state of the Coipoiation was such that a collapse 
was imminent. Mi. T. C. Gosuoami observed that it was very easy with a comfort- 
able majority to get a measuie thiough but it was not so easy to make the people 
swallow It. Mr. A. R, Stddiqui, Mayor of Calcutta, said that they weie all agreed 
that abuses had crept into the administiation of the Coiporation and that the 
proposed measuie had leceived unqualified suppoit foi the majoiity of its clauses 
with slight mod fications. Ml. Bhamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Kiishak Pioja 
Party, appealed to the Government to agree to the circulation of the Bill. Mr. 
Sat at Chandta Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that membeis of the Cabinet 
bad interfered in the raattei of appointments m the Calcutta Oorpoiation, the 
Impiovement Tiust and othei bodies and he asked the House to consider seiiously 
whether they could _ vest the poweis pioposed in the Bill in a Goveinment with 
such a recoid, Participating in the debate. Mi. A. K Fazlul Euq, Piemier, cited 
the instances of Bombay and Madras wheie the Goveinment had power to appoint 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Coiporation and said that he failed to understand 
why theie was opposition to the Bengal Government being vested with such poweiSi 
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ITie Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister in charge of the Bill, replying to the 
debate, said that it appeared that the intention of the Opposition was to delay the 
passage of the Bill. 

The Congress Party’s amendment was then put to vote and rejected. The 
motion for Select Committee was cariied. The European Gioup voted with the 
Government against the amendment, while the othei giotips in the House, namely, 
the Congiess, the Krishak Pio]a, Independent, Scheduled Castes, and the Hindu 
Nationalist Parties voted for the amendment The Government motion for reference 
of the Bill to a select committee was accepted by the House by 127 votes to 32, 

Hindu Widowers’ Be-marriaqe Bill 

6th SEPTEMBER .—“No Hindu widower shall marry any one who is not a 
widow.” This was the main provision of a non-offlcial Bill entitled the Bengal 
Hindu Widows’ Bemaiiiages Piopagation Bill, which was introduced by Mr. 
Manmohan Das to-day, Mr. Das, moving the Bill, said that if it was provided 
that a widowei whenever he would remarry should many a widow, all the 
widows between the ages of 5 and 25 numbeiing about thiee lakhs in the piovince 
might get lemarned. On behalf of the Government, Nawah Musharaf Hussatn, 
Judicial Muuatei. moved by way of an amendment that the Bill be cuculated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon by July 18, 1941. He said that if public opinion 
was stiongly in favour of the Bill, there would be no dilScuIty on the pait of the 
Government to accept it. The House accepted the amendment without a division. 

Dowry Restriction Bill 

Another non-official Bill entitled the Bengal Dowry Restriction Bill, 1940, 
intioduced by Mi. Surend? anath Bisu-as, was also cuculated for eliciting public 
opinion by November 30, 

Shops & Establishments Bill 

11th & 12th SEPTEMBER . — The Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, 1940, as 
passed by the Upper House, came u]i foi consideration this evening. In moving for the 
eonsideiation of the Bill, Mi. II. S. Suhawaidy, Minister for Commerce, said that 
some other provinces had passed Bills of thrs type. But they had not been brought 
into operation presumably because they contained provisions which had not the 
goodwill of all paities and peihaps because they were difficult to administer. The 
Minister thought that he had eliminated such piovisions from the Bill now before 
the House as might stand in the way of its being put into opeiation. Di. Nultnaksha 
Sanyal {Oongress}, speaking on an amendment to the ‘eommeieial establishments’, 
pointed out that journalists had been excluded from the purview of the Bill, although 
they knew how very difficult it was foi them to get their monthly nayments on the 
due date. It would be desirable, if not in the body of the Bill itself, to give special 
protection to them. Replying, Mr. Sulirawardy said that the definition of ‘■commer- 
cial estabhahments’ in the Bill was quite wide. It applied to cleiical establishments 
of all commeieial undertakings. The Speaker, AT/ian Buhadm Hag, said 

that clerical staff of printing presses was included in the definition. Dr, Sanyal ; 
The editoiial staff will not be legaided as clerical staff. The Bpealer : I think we 
shall leave out the editoiial staff for the pieseiit. Dr. Sanyal : They are most hard 
working people. Mr. Suhiawardy believed that the lank and file in printing presses 
and newspaper offices would come under the purview of the Bill as cleiieal staff of 
commercial establishments and, if neeessaiy, the Munster woiilii declare all those 
establishments as commercial establishments. The European Group welcomed the 
Bill The House had not concluded discussion when it adjourned till the next day, 
the 12th. September, when the Bill as passed by the Upper House, was passed by 
the Assembly, The hon. Mr. H, S. Sxihratimdy, Minister in eiiaige of the Bill, told 
the House that he hoped to bring forwaid an amending Bill with regard to the 
question of regulation of hours of woik of employees in commeiei.d establishments 
by March next. The Congress Party’s amendment, mgmg inclusion of commercial 
establishments within the purview of the Bill so far as the question of woikmg 
hours was conceiued, was rejected by the House by 103 votes lo 53, 

Legislators Disqualification Removal Bill 

ISth. SEPTEMBER ,—Sit Nazimuddin, Home Minister, introduced to-riay the Bengal 
Legislatiue (removal of disqualifications) Amendment Bill lOh}, seeking to amei d tne 
Act of 1937. Under the Act a peison is not debaned from becoming or being a 
member of either Chamber of the Bengal Legislature by lea'^on onlj of the fart 
that as a part-time member of His Majeetj’s Natal. Military or Air P'oice he holds 
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m office of profit under the Giown m India. When, however, such a member of 
the Legialatuie holds such office as a full-time mcnibei iii any of Hia Majesty’s 
forces, he is disqualified for bciii^ a member and his scat in the Legislature fails 
automatically vacant. The object of the amending Bill is to enable such a member 
to letain his scat iii the Legislatme even if he holds such an office in time of war 
for any purpose or in time of jieace for any puipose connected with internal secunty. 
On behalf of the Congiess Paity, Mr. Semtosh Kumai Basu, Dejuity Leadei, poin- 
ted out that the clauses in the amending Bill had been so di atted that civil engineers 
doctois 01 even menials who might be employed in connection with the equipment 
or administiation of Military, Naval oi Air Foice would be made eligible foi election 
to the Legislatuie, theieby setting at naught the very salutary juovisions of the 
Government of India Act, which definitely laid down that no persons who held a 
post iindei the Ciown in India would be qualified for election to the Legislatuie, 

AGuicuivruRAL Dertors Amend Bill 

19th. SEPTEMBER '.—The House passed the Agiieiiltuial Debtors (Second 
Amendment) Bill, and permitted the Home Ministei, IChwaja Si? Naztmuddin^ to 
withdraw the Hemoval of Disqualification Amendment Bill previously introduced by 
liim. Sii Nazimuddm said that he pioposed to introduce a fresh Bill at the nest 
session, in which he hoped the objections laised to the piescnt Bill would be met. 
Meanwhile in oidei to permit raembeie so desiiing to take an active part in the 
war effoit it was proposed to biing into effect by an Oidinance the piovisLoiis of 
such a Bill. The Assembly at this stage was prorgued. 


Auiutnn Session — Calcutta — 28th, Nov. to 4th. Dec. 1940 

Withdrawal op Press Ban 

The Assembly met on the 28th November foi its autumn session with the 
Speakei, Khan Bahadui Azizul Haqiie in the Chair. The notification issued 
recently by the Government banning publication m the province of news regaidiiig 
hunger strikes by peisons in jails or places in Biifisli India was the subject of 
an adjournment motion. Moving the adjomnmeiit motion, l)i. Nahnalaha Sanyal 
chaiacteiised the Government Older as ‘‘astounding ”. He lemarked that the 
Nazi Government had not been able to stop news in the mannei sought to be 
done by the Government of Bengal, But what the Nazi Government could not do, 
Sii Nazimuddm had tried to do. Dr. Sanyal said that the public had a light to 
know about the giievances of the piisoneis on hunger-stiike. He asked it the 
rumour that the pnsoneis were not given certain facilities icgaiding interviews, 
coiiespondence, management of the kitchen, etc. was collect. He also wanted to 
know whethei it was a fact that a peison like Mr. Subhas Chandia Bose had not 
been allowed to have m his possession a shaving stick and a safety razoi. St? 
Naztmuddin^ the Home Minister, in his leply to the debate, referred to a catalogue 
of giievances submitted by the hunger-stiike persons and said that all of them 
were being tieated as I and II class prisoners and weie being given all possible 
facilities. Sir Nazimuddm infoimed the House that fifteen peisons detained under 
Section 26 of the Defence of India Eiiles m the Presidency Jail weie m hunger- 
stiike. lie coiitiadicted the statements made lu the House by turn Labour Members* 
of the Congiess Party alleging that theie were hungei-stikes by piisoueis m the 
Dum Dum and Alipoie Oential Jails. He pointed out that theie was no hiingei- 
Bhike in any jail except in the Piesidency Jail The grievances on which the 
piisoneis had gone on him gei -stake, he charaeteiised, as “very unsubstantial’' and 
claimed that the rules fiamed for the detention of persons undei Sections 26 and 
\20 of the Defence of India Rules in Bengal compared very favourably with the 
rules framed by the othei Piovincial Governments and the Goveiament of India. 
In juatifyiug the oidei, Sir Nazimuddm said that it was piomiilgated not to prevent 
ventilation of giievances of the piisoners, but to stop the publication of statements 
and speeches which might cieate bitter feelings, hatred and excitement and might 
lead to seiious leaults. It was fuither meant to depiive the agitation of the publicity 
which was lequiied foi its success In conclusion, the Home B'linister said that 
he was piepaied to look into the grievances of the buuger-sti iking prisoners after 
they had given up hunger-stiike. He appealed to the membeis of the Congiess 
Party to peisuade these prisoners to follow the advice of Mahatma Gandhi who 
had diBcouiaged hunger-stiikes, The motion was rejected by 104 votes to 64, 
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Motor Spirit Sales Tax Bill 

Earlier, the House, on a motion of the Finance Member, Mr H. S, Siikrawardy, 
refeiied to a Select Committee the Motor Spirit Sales Tax Bill It proposed to 
levy a tax of one aniia six pies pei gallon on the retail sales of petrol and a tax 
of BIX pies per gallon on letail sales of motoi spirit other than ]>etiol. The Sales 
Committee was asked to submit its report by December 21, The Finance Minister, 
in moving his motion, pointed out that the pioceeds from the tax would be ear- 
maiked for load development in the Pioviuee The tax imdci this Bill when passed 
into law would not be imposed before September 1, 1941. An Opposition motion 
urging eiiculation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion was rejected by the House 
without a division, The Assembly then adjourned. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

2f}th. NOV. to 2nd DEC : — The Bengal Finance (f?ales Tax) Bill which was 
introduced to-day by the Hon. Mr. if S, Suhiaiua7(hj. Finance Minister, and sought 
to be referred to a Select Committee met with stiong opposition. The Bill sought 
to lexy a tax ot two per cent per annum on all retail sales exceeding twenty thou- 
sand rupees. A number of food ai tides raw mateiials and certain other articles 
were exempted from the tax Goods dispatched to addresses outside Bengal weie also 
exempted from the imposition of the tax. The tax was expected to yield a revenue 
of two croies of rupees at a cost of not exceeding Ks. seven lakhs. 

An amendment moved by the Krishak Proja Paity uiged that the Bill be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion This was suppoited by the Congress paity 
also Krishak Pioja Paity members launched a virulent attacdr on the Govern meut 
chaiging them with “ciiminar’ wastage ot money entiusted to their caie, wheieby 
they had forfeited the iif^ht to be entrusted with more money. E\en the sjiokesman 
of the European Paity, Mr R. di Bassooti, who did not opnose the Select Commit- 
tee motion, strongly eiitieised some items of financial administration of the Govern- 
ment and wanted an assiiiance that this would not be done again. He said that 
the European Party considered that the nece«sity for the tax bad not been estab- 
lished, They reserved the right to oppose the Bill at a later stage if they were 
not supplied with facts and figures which definitely established that additional 
taxation was necessary. Next day, the 30th. November, an account of the financial 
position of the Government was given by the Uon Mr. if. B. Suhiaicardy, Finance 
Minister, in his reply to the debate. The Minister told the House that the defiedfc 
for the current year was going to “mateiialise with a veng6anye’^ _He recalled 
that in Febiiiaiy last he had foie-cast a deficit of lls. 57 lakhs which had now 
mounted to Es. 120 lakhs. The revenue position had been deteriorating owing to 
circumstances over which the Government had no control Their jate export duty 
receipts would be less by PlS. 50 lakhs, and unless there was an iniraedrate rise in 
the price of jute, their land levenue receipts would be much smaller than they 
had expected. Therefore, the Finance Munster added, this taxation measnie was 
absolutely essential in oidei to meet the present emergency. A suggestion had 
been made that the Government should tax jute. The Finance Minister said that 
he was prepared to tax jute if it could be shown that it would not result in further 
depressing the puce of jute m the mofussil. and that the tax would not be ultimate- 
ly passed on to the agriculturist. He was not suie that it would not be, and he 
had, therefore, exempted jute from the opeiatioii of the tax. Mi. Hossatn 

Sarkar (Krishak Pioja) moved by way of an amendment, _ that the Bill be^ circu- 
lated for eliciting public opinion by March 31, 1941. Mi. Saikar ohaiAuteilsGd the 
Bill as backdoor legislation At tlie close of the financial vear, when they did not 
know what the financial condition of the GoveinmeiP was, there was absolutely 
no justification for bringing forward a measuie of this kind. Mi. Sutanka Sekkur 
Sanijal (Congress) described the Bill as a ‘ peinicious" nifasiue. aad remarked that 
if the Bill was passed into law, it would add penury to the poverty uf the people 
of Bengal Mi. Sauyal suggested^ that the Goveinment should have first 
taxed the fat salaiies and the rich people. Mi. Isuar Las Jalan (Congress) 
considered the time inopportune for bringing forward a taxation proposal 
of this kind. He thought that the imposition of the piOLOsed tax would 
drive away the wdiolesale tiade fiom the province to the adjoining provinces. 
Rat Harsndia Nath Claudhvj (Congress) said that the spirit with , which 
such a Bill w’as geneially intiodnced in the legislature was found wanting in the 
Finance Minister. This Ministiv, who bad been returned^ thionnh st palate 
Constituency, thought that they wore only entitled to feel for the ueuera! public 
and others who liad come through General Constituency had no right to say lu 

20 
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that regard. In was this spirit that was reflected, in the opening speech of the 
Finance Minister. What was the position of the Bill ? Whether theie was any 
necessity for the Bill or not it concerned him very litttle. The Finance Minister 
simply said that because he told at the time of intiodncing the budget last year 
that there would be taxation measiue, theietore, the Bill had been put forwaid. 
Mr. Idn$ Ahmed^ a membei of the Coalition Party, took the House by smpiige 
when he also stiongly cnticised the Bill and asked his Party men not to lend 
their support to the Bill unlesB the Government gave an assuiance that the 
money laised by this measiue would bo earraaiked exclusively for the spiead of 
flee primary education. Mr. Naluii Ranjcm Sarkar, the former Finance Ministei, 
subjected the Bill to a detailed ciiticism. He said that he strongly felt that 
they weie at present faced with no compelling necessity which would justify the 
Government’s introducing such a huge measiue of taxation, which would inteifeia 
with trade, small industiies and make the bin den on the poor heavier. Mi. A, K, 
Fazlul Huq, intervening in the debate, justified the rnGiisuiG. He said that it was 
untiue that he had promised to provide “dal, hhat” to the peple. What he said 
was that the problem of “dal, bhat” was the problem of pioblems to-day. Eeplying 
to interruptions and iionical laughter from the Opposition, Mr. Huq said that 
if any one believed that anybody could come and get ‘dal, bhat’ at his Jhoutalla 
house he was not only a fool but ho lived in a fool’s paradise. He could not be 
expected to provide food to five croiea of people everyday The House at this 
stage adjourned till the 2nd. December when the Opjiositiou motion urging the 
ciiculation of the Bill, was rejected by 124 to 72 votes. Tho Government motion 
for lefeience ot the Bill to a Select Committee was, theieaflcr, earned by 118 to 
7S votes, one Coalition Party membei icmaining neutral. In his final appeal 
before voting took place, the Finance Minister, Mi. S. 8uhawaidy remarked, 
“Nobody likes taxation. As a politician I am afraid of it. I detest it and I 
would have nevei dreamt of lutioducing this measiue had it not been that the 
finances of Bengal and the needs of the people demanded that we should 
supplement oiu lesoiirces for the purpose of giving them relief.” The Finance 
Ministei emphasised that the position to day was such that it was impossible, 
without further taxation to meet their ordinary leciiurements. He reminded the 
European Group that it was inactically only the Bengal Government which m 
the whole of India suppoited the Goveininent of ludia and the Biitish Government 
in their affort. He asked them to realise that if they wanted that the people 
should participate in the war effort, they must try to raise their standaicl of 
living and bring joy and happiness to then* homes, The Finance Minister added 
that it was almost ceitam that he might have to come up with fresh taxation 
proposals before the House m the near futuie. But he assured them that 
whenever he cousideied any taxation proposal necessaiy he would take the House 
into hia confidence beforehand, 

Higher Prices fob Raw Jute 

The Assembly next passed a resolution that the Government of Bengal should 
take immediate steps “to ensuie higher puces of raw jute for cultivators in the 
current season by adopting such necessary and suitable measuies as may be 
economically justifiable,” Tbe matter was discussed on a special motion in view 
of the coufeieuce convened by tbe Government of India in New Delhi foi 
Decembei 4, of repiesentaiives of the jute-giowing pioviiices and tbe mills to 
decide on ways and means of disposing of this year’s crop at a level of prices 
to all conceined, particularly the grower. 

Local Boards & Census Bill 

3rd._ DECEMBER ; — A discussion on airangements in connection with the 
forthcoming census took place to-day, when the Government Bill entitled the 
Bengal Local Authoiities Census Expenses Contiibution Bill was lutioduced. 
The Bill sought to empower local boaids to contiibute towards petty expenses in 
connection with the forthcoming census. In the couisc of the discussion, Mr. Atul 
Sen (Congress) ciiticised the census airangements as not being conducive to 
the collection of piojier and impartial information Si'i Bt'/oy Prosad Stngh Roy, 
Revenue Ministei, who introduced the Bill, pointed out that the local Government 
weie not in any way responsible toi eeusua opeiatious. But if any defect in the 
existing airangements were communicated to the Government in a specific mannei 
they would certainly be only too glad to forwaid them to the Central Government 
with then comments on the mattei. The Minister infoimed the House that the 
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Bengal Government proposed to address the Ceiitial Government about the 
desirability oi having joint eiuimeiatois. An Opposition motion, urging circulation 
of the Bill, was rejected without a division, and the Bill was passed by 95 votes 
to 50. 

Earlier the House passed by 92 to 50 votes the Bengal Legislature (Removal 
of Disqualifications) Bill. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Co-operative Societies Bill 

4th, DECEMBER ; — The Assembly agreed to-day to the amendments which had been 
made by the Upper House to the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill 19-10 iStioiig 
opposition was offeied to some of the amendments which the Upper House had 
effected and the House divided on as many as five occasions and the discussion 
continued for over two houis Mr. Satyapnya Baneijpe (Congiess) objected to the 
deletion of the word ‘economic' with lefeience to clause 11 vihich piouded tor regis- 
tration of Co-operative Societies. He said that this was a move in diieet opposition"^ to 
the ideas of the Co-operative Societies which prevailed all over the woild and the lest 
of India. It alteied the character of the Bill altogether and offended against the 
principle of co-opeiation. Mr. Atul Sen (Congiess) supporting the amendment 
said that the taking away of the word ‘economic’ would open flood-gate of j'obbery 
and lead to the misuse of the money of the Co-opeiative Societies for political pur- 
poses. Replying the Hon. Mr. M. B Mulhck said that contrary to what Mr, 
Banerjee thought the Bengal Legislative Council in their wisdom weie of opinion 
that the retention of the word ‘economic’ would inteifere with the funttioning of 
the Co-operative movement in the province. Riirthei he could a&suie the House that 
there would be no misuse of money as alleged by Mr. S?cn. The ameudment'cariied 
in the Upper House was agreed to. Dr Nalviahhhya Sanyal fCongiTSS) strongly 
objected to the insertion of a sub-clause to clause 77 of the Bill which dealt with 
the natuie of the audit. By this sub-clause the Uppei House gave pow'er to the 
Eegistrai to modify the audit report. Di. Sanjal objecting to it suggested that the 
report diawn up by the auditoi should be final and if any modification had to be 
made that must be done by the auditor himself. If such wide powers weie vested 
on the Registrar, that might lead to abuse. Mi. Ahu Hosbam Barker (Knshab 
Proja) on behalf of hie party recorded theii piotest against the sub-claufie on grontid 
of piinciple. The Hon. Mr. if. B. Mnlhck replying stated that the Boaid of 
Directois of an institution had every light to take exception to certain lemaiks in 
the adult report Therefore it was light and proper that the Board of Directors 
should have the light to draw the attention ot higher authorities to such remaiks 
and had them modified. The House agreed to the amendment made by the Upper 
House and Dr. ganyal’s suggestion was tinned down. The House was then prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Monsoon Session— Calcutta— 26lh. July to 19th. Sept. 1940 

Eecrditment or Bengalis in Army 

The monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in 
Calcutta on the 26th. July 1940 with the Hon. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mttra in 
the chair. A non-oflicial resolution urging the Government to move the Govern- 
ment of India to recruit soldiers fiom among the Bengalis eo as to raise a 
peiraanent unit with a view to its incoiporation into the Indian Army was 
unanimouBly earned. Moving the resolution Rai Bahadur Ji'eshav Chandra 
Banerjee (Independent) said that India’s destiny was insepaiably linked with that 
of Britain. But he legietted that the British statesmen of the present day did not 
seem to realise that a contented India would be a bulwark against any enemy 
to the Biitish Powei. The giving of militaiy training to_ Bengalis wouM be 
gieatly appreciated, Bengal would lise to a man to help Britain at this critical 
period, Eeplyiu^^ to the dehate* St^ Home SiiiiistOTy saiil that 

whether the Government of Bengal had any responsibility m the matter referred 
to by the lesolution, or not, was a debatable question. The question of defence of 
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India and all raatleiB connected mth the Army in India was under the purview 
of the Goveinment of India, and the Provincial Govemmenla had no Bay ‘in all 
these matters. Theiefoie, if any representation was to be made in regaid to the 
question under discussion, it should be made through the pioper representatives of 
Bengal m the Central Legislative Assembly and the Council of State In any case, 
the Horae Minister stated, thanks to the effoits made by the Government, and 
paitieulaily by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, the Array anthoiities had 
agreed to raise a battalion of territoiial forces for the duration of the war from 
among the Bengalis So far as the question of maintaining the force after the 
wai was concerned, it would depend on how Bengali reciuits acquitted themselves. 
The Home Minister pointed out that if Bengal leally wanted an army of hei 
own, Bengal would have to pay foi it. “It is Mr. Jinnah’s zonal scheme which 
can give you your own army. That is the only possible way,” he added. Other- 
wise, they could not expect any impiovement ovei the present state of afifaiis. 
While not opposing the lesolution, the Home Minister said that the proceedings 
of the day’s debate on the resolution would be foiwaided to the proper quarters. 
The Council then adjourned till the 29th. 

Muslim & Public Services 

29th. JULY Government’s policy of lecrniting Muslim candidates in Public 
Services from outside the province, oveiiiding the claims of_ qualified applicants of 
other communities m Bengal, was the subject of an adjouinment motion to-day. 
“This is”, said Mr, Laht Cliandia Das, sponsoi of the motion, “communalism m 
excelsis, rather, communalism lun mad. The piescnt policy of the Government 
disclosed that they stand for people outside Bengal even to the detiinient of the 
best interests of the people of the province ” Obseivatioiis were made in coiiise of 
the debate that followed by piominent Coalitionists, mcliiding the Chief Minister, 
who sought to defend the policy lately enunciated in the Lower House by Minister 
Tamizuddin Khan. Islam, the Premier argued, wag a great demociatic religion 
lecognising the biotheihood of Moslems thioughout the woild. It was that feeling 
which had actuated his Government to come to the decision so adversely criticised 
by the Congress members. Khan Bahadur Syed Muazzamuddin Hossain stated 
that the Muslim nation was not confined to Bengal oi India alone but extended 
to all other paits of the world. The inteiests of the Bengalee Muslims would thus 
be better served by Muslims imported fiom outside. Khan Bahadui Naziruddin 
Ahmed, a Muslim Leaguei, advised them to cultivate an India-wide outlook foi the 
sake of unity and the conception of a greater India, The motion of Mr. Das was 
eventually negatived by the House. 

Motor Vehicles Eules amended 

30 th. JULY The Council discussed the special motion relating lo the Bengal 
Motor Vehicles Eules, 1940, moved by Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Moy, Eevenue 
Minister. The Council adopted the lules with modifications. It will be remembered 
that at a joint conference of both Houses a diaft set of rules was recommended 
foi appioval. Theie weie no less than 112 amendments, the majority of which 
stood m the name of the Eevenue Miniatei. In all 97 amendments were carried, 
14 were not moved and one was lost. Of those adopted by the House, 37 weie 
sponsoied by Sir B. P, Singh Boy, 10 stood in the name of Mi. Mesbahiiddin 
Ahmed (Coalition) and the one which was defeated was moved by Eaja Bhupendra 
Naiayan Smha Bahadur of Nashipur. 

Shops & Establishments Bill 

Slst. JULY : — ^The Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, 1939, as reported 
hy the Select Committee, was taken into consideiation to-day. The object of the 
bill was to legulate the holidays allowed to, the houis of woik of, and the payment 
of wages to, persons employed in shops, commeicial establishments and establishments 
for public enter tamment or amusement. It was proposed that evciy shop shall be 
entirely closed on at least one and a half days in each week and every peisoii, 
employed for not less than six consecutive days, shall ioe allowed at least one and 
a half days as holidays in each week. No shop shall lemain open after 8 p.m No 
person employed in a commeicial establishment shall be permitted to work more 
than two bundled and eight houis in any one month and persons employed m 
establishments for public entertainment oi amusement shall not be alloived to 
work moie than ten houis in one day. Payment of wages, the bill proposed, 
should be made not later than the tenth day of the month immediately succeeding 
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that in respect of which such wages aie payable. The penalty presriihcd for 
violating auy of the pioviBions lelating to holidays, and hours of is 

imprisonment which may estend np to sis months or fine esiending np to Lb. IUj 
01 both ; while foi violating piovisions lelating to payment of waaeB, lea\e 
the offence will be punishaule with simple imjaisonment vthich may extend np to 
one month oi a fine which may extend up to Rs. oO or iwt!i*hoth. TJie Sele d 
Committee recommended that in the fiist instance the opeiation of tiie bill ‘•I.nultl 
be limited to Calcutta and its subiubs and Howrah, Ihe Hon bin Str 
Prasad Singh Boy^ leadei of the House, moved that the bill as 1 C 5 oited b> the 
Select Committee be taken into consideration. The motion was caniLJ anil the 
House adjourned, 

NoN'OmciiL Biils iNTnoDOfEn 

2 nd AUGUST * — ^The Council elected Khan Bahib A^iJuI Cni v d ,ury 

(West Myrneiibuigh) as its Deputy Piesident in place of ;.li llar'inln! 11 nq Ouiv- 
dhuiy. Following the election, dl non-ofiicial Bills co’ ei mg MUKf’ss Stil jeotb, neio 
iiitioduced in the Hoiibe 

One of the Bills was the Bengal Bus Diivers and CuiuiaLtoiS Bill (M^*. Bn r.r,.'nr} 
Kabtr) which was aimed to legulate the holidays, the Iiouis of work, fisatiou and 
payment of wages of bus diivers and conductors. The ohj-’ct of another BJl, the 
Bengal Domestic Servants’ Relief Bill, 1940, introduced b\ 31r. Kabii, wa- lemdahj 
the holidays allowed, the houis of woik, the conditions of employment of dunic-'fic 
servants employed in commercial establishments, houses, lesultTOC” and. dvo lUn ^ 
places. By a Bill, the Bengal Moslem Maiuage Estiavagant and Bupeif'nocs 
Expenditure Regulation Bill, 1940, Sir Nur Ahr^wd wanted to legulate extia^aLUUt 
and superfluous expenditure at weddings among the IHnssalma*^' ermimui dy in 
Bengal. Mr. Hamtdul Euq Chowdhuiy introduced the Intlian Bar Conn :! 
(Amendment) Bill, 1940, in oidei to lemove by legislation certain rcstii'^tiGiiS ami 
disabilities at present suffeied by a class of advocates wLnh irtvenf^ them fium 
piaclising on the Oiigmal Side of the Calcutta Hiah Court. Khan Bnh.ndar Jn-..; 
Bahman’s Bengal Femes (Amendment) Bill, 1940, was ciieulated for eliciting luhlic 
opinion on the motion of the Hon. Maharaja Siisli Chatulia Nandy. 

Shops & Establishments Bill (contd) 

5th. AUGUST : — ^The only item of business to-day was the confide! ation of the 
clauses of the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, 1949. Ah a i.nmher oi nine nl- 
ments had been leceived some of which Government weie pici aud to asnept and 
to put in amendments on those lines, the consideiation of the Bill wt.s r(>>ilLc.ied uli 
thmsday when the House adjourned as a mark of respect to the death of ihu Bahib 
Indu Bhusan Sarcar, a member of the Council. 

Militaey Training in Colleges 

9th. AUGUST . — Two important questions, namely, the immediate starting of 
militaiy colleges in University centres “m older to tiain Indian students as olhcers 
in Aimy, Navy and Air Sei vices for the defence of India .agambt aggression and 
“enabling adult citizens of Bntish India to keep arms for self-piotection wuhout 
any licence”, came up foi coiifaideration in the shaje of non-ofsiml motion'*. Mr. 
Laht Chandra Das (Congiess), moving the first lesolution, said that the nniver^iUes 
in England and on the Continent piovided facilities for impaiting military tiaining 
to then students India was the only countiy where there weie no buch faeilnns. 
Since war was spreading and coming neaiei home, he appealed to the British 
Goveinment and the Goveiiiment of India to give up then tiaduional policy of 
distrust of Indians and supplant it by a policy of tiust of India and Indians so 
that Indians might be allowed to learn the art of defence iiiKler modern r jiidition'*. 
On behalf ot the Government Sir Bijoy Prosad Singha Roy, Revenue :\Iinibter, 'aid 
that as this siibj'ect was the concern of the Goveinment of India, his Goveiiimeut 
would foiwaid the motion and the discussion theieon to the Cential Gouunmint. 
Peisonally, he thought the proposal made was an uiipiacticai one. 

Arms roe SELr-PROTECTioN 

In moving the secod motion, legaiding giant of facilities for keeping arms for 
self-pioteetion without a licence, Mi. Hurnayun Kabir lemindcd the House of the 
common law pievailmg in England wheie anybody and everybody could keep ann= 
piovided he had money. He was of the opinion that India should take a itr'^yon iii 
this lespeet from England. Speaking on behalf of the Go-veinmcnt Mi K.ku.>jd 
Nazim-ud-dm, Home Minister, said that the matter raised by .nr. Ivabir UiU not 
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lireetly concern the Provincial Government. Therefoic, the Government would 
expiesB no opinion on the meiits of the motion and they would icraain neutial at 
the time of voting. They would, however, forwiud the lesolution and the diBcuBSions 
theieon to the Government of India. 

Both the motiona were leieeted by the House, the fust by 15 votes to 23 and 
the second by 12 votes to 18, the Government lemaining neutral. The Conned then 
id]onrned till the 12Lb, 

Biiors Establishments Bill (contd.) 

12th. & 14th. AUGUSl The Council took up for cOiiBideration on the 12th. August 
the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill cUuihc by danse. The Council adopted 
without discussion a Goveininent motion excluding coinmeicial establishments fiom 
the scope of the Bill. Mi. H, 8. Suhtairardy, Minister tor Commeice and Labour, 
explained in this connection that the Government had not snfticient information at 
tiheii disposal which would enable them to implement the paiticnlar danse of the 
Bill relating to the working hours in commercial establishments. The Government, 
however, pioposed to conduct an enquiiy into the woikmg hours of vaiious kinds of 
commercial establishments in the piovincc and aftei the enquiiy had been concluded, 
the Minister proposed to bung forward an amending Bill in March next yeai. About 
eight clauses of the Bill weie disposed of before the House adjourned till the next- 
day, the 14thi August, when the Bill was passed. The Bill received suppoit from 
all sections of the House, The Congress Party while welcoming the measure 
pointed out certain omission in the Bill regarding restriction of working hours lu 
commercial establishments, and the fixation of a particular day in the week to bo 
observed as a general holiday. The House then adjourned till the 16th. 

Non-Martial & Martial Classes 

16lh. AUGUST —The abolition of the distinction between martial and non- 
martial classes m India in regaid to leciuifment in dificient sections of the Indian 
Aimy was uiged in a non-oflicial resolution unanimously adoj)ted to-day. The 
lesoluiion, intei aha, stated that an address be presented to Hia Excellency the 
Governor, through the President of the House, with a view to making a stiong 
lepiesentation to His Excellency the Viceroy and thiongh him to Ilia Majesty’s 
Government m England urging the necessity for the abolition of the distinction. 
The Home Minister, Sir Nazmuddin, said that this was one of the subjects for 
which the Pioviucial Government weie not responsible. What they could do in 
this matter was to forward a copy of the proceedings to the Government of India, 
The Home Minister regretted that Bengalees were not evincing much interest m 
taking advantage of the facilities for being lecnuted to the Army, Navy and 
Air Poice, 

The House next rejected a non-official lesoliition moved by Mr. Birendra Ktsliore 
Roy Choudhury, urging that no official Bill evoking any communal oi economic 
controversy should be introduced in either House of the Legislature. 

Jute Regulation Bill 

IQlh. AUGUST : — The Council to-day passed two official Bills, namely, the 
Bengal Jute Regulation (Amendment) Bill, 1940, and the Bengal Revenue (Chaiged 
Expenditure) Bill, 1940, These Bills had alieady been passed by the Bengal Assembly 
(Lower House) m the cnirent sesBion. The object of the Bengal jute Regulation 
(Amendment) Bill was to provide for a revision ot the final record of lands, on which 
jute was grown, by the District Collectors for the purpose of correcting mistakes 
and omissions found by them or biought to their notice. 

Legislature Disqualification Removal Bill 

22nd. AUGUST The Bengal Legislature (Removal of Disqualifications 
Amendment) Bill, 1940, as settled in the Lower House was passed by the Council 
to-day. This was the only item that was before the House and it took the House 
a quaiter of an houi to consider the Bill. The measuie sought to enable a member 
of either of the House of the Legislature to retain his seat even when he held 
a permanent office m His Majesty’s Naval, Militaiy or Air Eoices in time of war 
for any purpose connected with the internal security of Bengal. Sir JSijoy Frasad 
Singh Roy was the member in charge of the Bill. 

Non-official Bills 

23rd. AUGUST ; Eleven non-official Bills were dealt with by the Council 
lo-uay. Of those, one was under consideration, one was passed, one was 
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withdrawn, three were referred to select committeea and five were directed to be 
circulated to elicit public opinion. 

The Bengal Patui Taluks Regulation (Amendment) Bill, 1940, with the 
amendments made by the Assembly to the Bengal Patui Taluks Regulation 
(Amendment) Bill, 1939, was taken into consideration. The Bengal Patni Taluks 
Regulation (Amendment) Bill 1939, as settled in the Council was passed. 

Ehan Bahadur Satyed Muazzamuddtn Hosain (Coalition) withdrew the 
Bengal Water Hyacinth (Amendment) Bill, 1940, on an assurance by Mi, 
Tamtzuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, that Government 
would bung foiward a similar measure. 

Two Bengal Laud Revenue Sales (Amendment) Bills, 1940~one sponsored 
by Khan Bahadur Smysd Mtiazzamuddm Kosatn (Ooalition) and the other 
by Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition) weie lefeiied to select committees as also the 
Public Demands Recovery (Amendment) Bill, 1940, which too stood in the 
name of Mr. Nur Ahmed. 

The Eastern Bengal and Assam Disordeily House (Amendment) Bill, 1940, 
the Bengal Non-Agricultuial Tenancy Bill, 1940, the Bengal Agricttltiiral Debtors 
(Amendment) Bill, 1940, and the Bengal Primaiy Education (Amendment) Bill, 
1940, weie diiected. to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Co-operative Societies Bill 

27tli. AUGUST The Council to-day sat £oi just over an hour The Bengal 
Alluvioii and Diliuvioti (Amendment) Bill, having been passed the consideration 
of the Bengal Oo-operative yoeieties Bill was taken np, After some amendments 
had been disposed of, the Piesidcnt, Mi S. C. Mttra, announced that as Govern- 
ment wanted time to consider the remaining amendments the Council would be 
postponed till Wednesday. There were 715 amendments to the Bill, of which 23 
were dealt with. Of these one was carried, two stood o\er, three were lost and 
the remainder were not moved. 

Primary Educatioji in Bengal 

30th, AUGUST A non-official lesolutiou uiging that an additional sum of 
one croie of Rupees be set apart by the Government of Bengal in the course 
of five years for the expansion and improvement of primary education in Bengal 
was adopted to-day without a division, Speaking on the resolution, whicdr was 
moved by a member of the Coalition Party, Sir Bijoy Prosad '^tngh Roy^ Revenue 
Minister, said that the Government had every sympathy with the spiiit underlying 
the resolution but there were practical difficulties iti the way of accepting the 
resolution as it stood He asked the mover to withdraw the resolution which 
the latter, however, declined to do, and the resolution was adopted by the House 
without a division. 

The House next rejected by 24 votes to 13 a resolution moved by^ a scheduled 
caste member of the Congress Party urging that an annual recurring grant of 
five lakhs of rupees be sanctioned by the Government of Bengal for the spread of 
education among the scheduled castes in the province 

Bhip-Bdilding Inpustry in Bengal 

etii. SEPTEMBER A non-official resolution asking the Goveinment of Bengal 
to move the Government of india to establish as early as possible a ship-building 
Industry iii Bengal was passed to-day. All parties and groups dn the House excep- 
ting the European Group supported the resolution which was moved by Mr. Laht 
Chandra Das (Congiess). The Euiopean Group objected to the resolution on the 
ground that in the resolution “racial complexities” had been introduced, namely that 
the assistance which the Government w'as asked to give the slup-building industry 
was sought to be limited to companies foimcd by Indians. Speaking on the resolu- 
tion, Mr H, 8. Suhrawardyt Minister of Labour and Commerce, saul that the 
Government had every sympathy with the spirit undeiljmg it He lefeired to the 
recent attempt that was made to establish a ship-building industry in Calcutta by 
the Sciiidta Steam Navigation Company. He said that the Commerce Member of 
the Government of India recently had come to Calcutta to find out whether eertalii 
rndustiies could be established in Calcutta because the place had some natuial 
advantages which no other poit in India had. Unfortunately, however, there aicie 
some difficulties owing to which Calcutta was not selected for the ship-biiiltiuig 
industry. During the negotiations, the Minister remarked, the Bengal Goveiument 
were not consulted but they learnt later that the Bcindia Steam Navigation 
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Company liad decided upon ViKaffapatam. Had l.hey been j^iven an opportunity, the 
Government would have tiled thou best to keep the industiy in Calcutta, 

Allocation of "Rfyknueh 

ISth. SEPTEMBER A rcsolufcioa mguig the modification of the Government 
of India Older, 1936, onsiiiing allocation to Bengal her due sham of Gential 
revciuieB acciuing from any tax on income other than the agucult.uial income was 
iinainraously adopted to-day. Speaking on the lesolution, the Einance Minister 
diew a gloomy picture of the financial position of the piovmco and remaiked that 
there was very little doubt of their facing considciable deficits in the coming year. If 
the baiest justice had to bo accoidod to Bengal, he added, oailicst stops should be 
taken to rcvcise the present amendment. 

Co-operative Societies Bill (conte.) 

2Slh. AUG, to 19th SEPT, Consideiation of the Co-opeiative Societies Bill was 
lesunied to-day. The Opposition attack was mainly concentrated on danse 9 of the 
measiiie lelating to the appointment ot Tlegistrar of _ Oo-Opeiative Societies. Mi. 
Humayun Kabn's amendment wao pi cased to a, division and lost by 26 votes to 14. 
The European paiLy did not paiticipaie in the voting, I he Council then adjourned till 
the Slid September when it made good progieas with the consideration of the Bill, 
and disposed of a large nuinbei of amendments to claiisee 9 to 29. The clauses 
were agieed to with modifications of a rainoi chaiactcr. The House sat an hour 
later than the usual time. Next day, tlic 3i'(l. September, further 
piogiess was made when dauses 30 to 50 weie passed with modifications of a minor 
ehaiacter. Olause 47, howevei, was held back for cousidciation by Government. 
The discussion was lather dull and failed to evoke any interest. Theie were a 
laige numbei of amendments to cliffeiont clauses of the bill. Most of them stood 
in the name of the Coalition Paity members but a vciy few ot them weie moved. 
The Opposition moved amendments suggesting changes which weie all rejected. The 
House adjourned till the next day, the 4th. September, whoa it .disposed of 
a few of the amendments to clauses .51 to 58. When clause 59 of the Bill was taken 
up, Ihe Piesident, Mr. S. C. Mittcr, said that as Goveiument weie not ready with 
the fiuthei piogiesa of the Bill he would adjourn the House for the day. Next day, 
the 5th. September, the House disposed of a numbei of amendments to clauses 60 
to 74. The clauses weio agieed to by the House with modifications of a minor 
character. On the 9th September, the Council voted down the proposals of the 
Opposition to make audit independent of the Registrar and to place it undei the 
control of an eutiiely separate body. In reply to the debate the Hon. Mr. if. B. 
Mullick stated that the Government had already taken steps to separate audit so 
far as the Central Banks weie concerned. But, he informed the House, that with 
regard to the village societies it was not only a huge problem but also an impossible 
task for Government to undertake. BIi. Mullick also stated that in no other 
province of India had audit been taken out of the hands of the Registrai. Further, 
he added, the genet al administiation of the society would be earned out by the 
non-olBoial managing committees and therefore no question arose as to the over- 
lapping of the administration with the Audit Department. The House then 
disposed of a numbei of amendments to clauses 75 to 83. The clauses were 
agreed to with modifications of a minor character. Next-day, the 10th. 
September, the only clause on which some discussion took place 
was clause 93 which read, “if any sum due as an instalment oi pait of an instal- 
ment payable undei a mortgage m favour of a co-opeiative land moitgage bank 

has remained unpaid for more than one month from ihe date on which it fell 

due, the bank may, in addition to any othei remedy available to it, apply to the 
Registrar for the recovery of such sum by distraint and sale of the produce of the 
moitgaged land, including the standing oiops thereon ” Mr. ICamtni Kmuar Dutta, 
Leader of the Opposition, by an amendment urged that the clause be omitted. He 
characterized it as a diastic measure and appiehended that it would cause great 
hardship to the poor ryots. The amendment was pressed to a division and nega- 
tived by 24 votes to 13. Khan Bahadur Saiyed MiMszamuddin Hosain (Coalition) 
suggested by another amendment to the clause that not moie than half tire produce 
of the moitgaged land should be attached for the purpose. The amendment was 
accepted by the Minister and earned by the House without any opposition. The 
Council then adouined till the 11th September, when it disposed of 2.3 more 

clauses of the Bill. Only a few clauses of the Bill weie left for consideration. An 

impoitant clause of the Bill, clause 126, had been held back for consideration on 
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account of differencQ of opinion among the members in regard to the interpretation 
of it. The difficulty arose as to whether the clause leally intended to give letios- 
pective effect of the measure or not. Oiveigent views were expressed on the point 
as the merabeis could not come to a decision and the clause was held back for consider- 
ation. The House then adjourned till the 12lh, September when it 
concluded the consideration of all the amendments to the rest of the clauses of the 
Bill, and the clauses weie agreed to with certain modifications. Only -a few amend- 
ments to the schedules of the Bill were pending coiisideiation. There was a ceitain 
amount of discuBsiou over an amendment of the Congress Party to a clause that 
gave power to Goveinment to frame lules foi the pin pose of this Act. Mi. Kamim 
Kumar Dutta, Leader of the Opposition, suggested by moving the amendment that 
rules flamed by Government should have the appioval of the Legislature. Mr 
Diitta said that the Act itself had been of Fascist chaiacter and it would be made 
moie Fascist if they gave power to the Executive without this power of rule-making 
being subjected to the appioval of the Legislature. Mr. Dutta was supported by 
the Ea^a Bahadui of Nashtpu? and Mr Laht Chandta Bas. The Hon, Mr. M. B. 
Mulhek opposed the amendment. He said that rules that would be framed could 
not be inconsistent with the principles underlying the Act. It would be mere 
waste of time, he added, for the House to go into the details of the lule. The 
amendment was rejected, 15 voting for 26 against. The House then adjourned till 
the ISth. September when the thud reading of the Bill was taken up. Mr. Ranjit 
Pal Chowdhury (Congiess) characteiized the measuie as a clever, futuie, election- 
device, a well-laid plan and progiamrae for fighting the coming election by their 
ministers Mr. J. B. Boss, leadei of the Euiopean Paity, sounded a note of 
warning that the Goveinment should choose the right man as the Ptegiatiar regaid- 
less of communal or other estianeous consideiations. Khan Bahadur Sijed 
Muazzemuddtn Hossain (Oohtion) lemaiked that they found their Hoir. Minister 
in chaige of the bill moie obstinate and unreasonalbe than the European buieaii- 
cracy, as he would not allow any amendment of even party merabeis however 
reasonable that might be unless approved by the department head. Next day, 
the 19th. September, Mi. M. B. Mulhek, Minister for Co-opeiative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness, m closing the debate repudiated the suggestion that the Bill had been 
actuated by any clictatoiial motive and remarked that Goveinment had tried to 
meet existing difficulties and to put the co-operative movement on a sound basis. In 
Older to put a stop to corrupt practices the Bill provided that loans must be used 
for the purpose for which they weie taken. He assured membeis that so long as 
the present Government was in power, all possible steps would be taken to keep 
all the Services fiee fiom coriuption. Turning to remarks of Mr. Ross, the 
Minister said that it was within the province of every member to suggest what course 
should be adopted to improve a measure of this kind. But it was rather unkind 
for Ml. Ross to say that there weie many drafting defects and that the Bill was 
slipshod. Mr. Ross and his Party should have suggested amendments to improve 
the wording of those provisions which they considered faulty ? The Bill was 

On the motion of JIi. Tamizuddm Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Indus- 
tries, the Bengal Water Hyacinth (Amendment) Bill was taken into consideration, 
whereafter the House was ptofogued, 


Winter Session — Calcutta — 9th, to 12th. December 1940 

Water Hyacinth Amend. Bill 1910 

The Winter Session of the Council commenced on the 9tli. December 1940. 
The House took up the consideration clause by clause of the Benaal W^ater -hyacinth 
(Amendment) Bill, 1940, intiodiiced by the Hon. Mi, Tamizuddtn Khan, Minister 
for AgiicuUiiie at the last session of the Council. The Bill sought to enable 
Collectois 01 Autboiised Officeis to piepaie schemes, make estimates of the cost 
and carry out the woik of constiuction and maintenance of fences and barrieis 
etc,, that might be lequiied to pi event the influx and divert the movement of water 
hyacintli in affected aieas The Bill filso authorised the Collector or Autboiised 
officers to lecover the cost piopoitionalely from the persons benefitted Mr. 
Humayun Kabir (Kiishak Pioja) in welcoming the measuie expressed the opinion that 
certain further improvements on the provisions of the Bill weie necessaiy. He 
diew the attention of the Minister m Charge to the increase in the rate of amount, 

21 
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rom six annas tffo pice to Rs. 3-8-0 per acie, charged to the cultivator as cost, 
[he result had been, he said, that the cultivators refused to pay the amount and the 
voik in this connexion suffeied heavily. Secondly, Mi. Kabir said the Collector 
lad been made the sole authority legaiding the opeiation of this Bill when passed 
nto Act Mr. Kabir suggested that officers of the Public Woiks and Irrigation 
iepaitment weie moie convcisant with the problems of watei -hyacinth and they 
hould be entrusted with the woik. Mr* Kabii also suggested that the cost should be 
ecoveied only fiom those cultivators or peisons involved who would acciue benefit 
rom the opeiation of water-hyacinth scheme, The Hon, Mr. Tamizuddm Khan^ leplying, 
tated that aftei mature consideiation Goveinment had come to the conclusion that 
he Collector was the most appiopiiate peisoii to deal with this matter, So far as 
thei suggestions weie conceined Mr, Khan said that Goveinment would consider 
he constiuctive advice given by Blr. Kabir. The House adopted two amendments 
f foimal chaiacter moved by the Government Whip, The thud reading of the 
hll was taken up on the next day, the 10th. December, when the Bill was passed, 
ie Minister thanked the membeis foi allowing the measure to be passed without 
ny oppobitiou and pointed out that the Bill as it now stood, would be moie 
seful in dealing with the problem of water -hyacinth. Ho assuied the membeis 
hat steps would be taken to see that the schemes weie executed at as cheap a 
osfc as possible. 

Dismantling of Railway Line 

12th. DECEMBER i—The situation cieated by the alleged fail me of the 
loveinment io propeily lepresent to the India Government about the loss, hardship 
nd inconvenience caused to the public aud^ the trading interests m the countiy 
y the pioposed suspension of the Kalukhali-Bliatiapaia lailway line in Fiiiulpiir 
istrict, was discussed to-day on an adjoiunment motion by Mi. Hmayun 
jihv. Explaiinug the Goveinment position, the Revenue Minister, Sir Bi]Qy 
)asad Singh Eoy, said that as soon as the Bengal Goveiiiiiicnt leceived lufoimatioh: 
'gaiding the Goveiniiieiit ot India’s pioposal, they made a strong piotest. Scveial 
[iDisteis of the Goveinment, he added, had also waited on the Membci in Ohaige 
r Commiinioations, Goveinment ot India, in this connection, hut the latter had 
leady made up their mind. Mr Kabir, the mover, did not ultimately piess 
le motion. 

Official Bills Passed 

The Council to-day passed thrcc-Governmeiit bills, namely, the Bengal Local 
Biisus Expenses Contribution Bill, the Bengal Legislatiue (Removal of Dis- 
lahfieatioiia Amendment) Bill, and the Bengal Rural Poor and Unemployed 
elief (Amendment) Bill, The Council also agieed to the recommendations of His 
xcellency the Governor with legard to the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill. The 
oiise at this stage was prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Secret session — Lahore — 15th July 1940 

Communist Menace in the Peovince 

The first secret sopsion in the history oi Tndiun Legislatures commenced 
at Lahore on the Ifitli July 1940 when the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
by 91 votes to 48 accepted the motion of the Piemier that the day’s 
proceedings be held in came? a. Some aineudmenls to the motion for seeiet 
Bession had been tabled by the Opposition but the Speaker ruled that the 

motion could not be debated upon or amended. Chaudfiu Kui^kna Gopal 
Z)uU, Deputy Leader ot the Congiess Paity, Liivan Chamanlal, Mr. Bhmsen 
Sacher and oiheis raised points of order suggesting that amendments could be 
moved. Ch. Knshva Qopal Butt said that the rules of the Punjab Assembly 

were difieient fiom those by which the House of Commons was governed, lie 
pointed out that there was no provision for a secret session in the Punjab 

Assembly Pailcs H, howevei, the motion had been admitted, he urged that 
amendments should also be allowed. The Speaker said that though the Punjab 
Assembly Pules weie silent on the point the piocediue that was being adopted 
was not inconsistent with then lulcs. Mi. Bhmsen Sachcr (Congress) said that 
the Chair had the right to exclude strangers and the Piemiei’s motion, theiefore, 
was an cncioachmeiit^ oii tlic^ authority of the Chair. It was also ultra vves of 
the Government of India Act. The Speaker, however, held that the motion was 
in Older. Mahk Baikat Ah, (Miialim League) supported the Oongiess point of 
view saying that the iiilcs of the House did not provide for putting a motion 

without any debate or amendment. The rules in England wcie different, Sardar 
Bamputan SiiujU, Leader of the Opposition, elucidated the difference between the 
Speaker exercising hia authority to ask stiaiigeis to withdraw and the House 
deciding to go into a secret session on the motion of the Piemier. He said in the 
former ease the proceedings would be recorded and the m embers would have the 
light to divulge the proceedings w'heieas in the latter case no proceedings could 
be recorded and the members would perhaps be bound not to divulge the 
procecdingB. He requested the Speaker to exercise his authoiity instead of leaving 
the matter to the House. The Speaker, bowevei, maintained bis original ruling 
and put the motion to the vote of the House which was earned by 21 to 48 
votes. The jiress was then asked to withdraw and the House went into the 
secret session. 

At the outset, the Speaker announced that ho had received notices of 22 
adjournment motions. Out of these, he said, eleven were coveied by the subject- 
matter of iho oflicial resolution to be discussed lo-day in the secret session and 
therefore could not bo moved Ten motions relating to the recent happenings 
at Sargodha and otliei local matters were ruled out of oidoi. 

The twenty-second motion standing m the name of Mahh Barkai Alt 
(Muslim League) proposed to discusa the imposition of punitive police in the 
walled portion of Lahoie The Speakci held this motion in order but in view 
of the fact that this extiaoidinaiy session of the Assembly had been called for 
discussing a specific matter of great importance, he said he would defer the motion 
to the next oidinary session of the Assembly on the understanding that he would 
not object to the motion on the ground of absence or mgency. 

Sir Sikanpae Hyat Khan’s Speech 

A report of the proceedings of the secret session of the House was issued 
iindei the authority of the Speaker. The Piemtc? moved the following resolution 

“This Assembly records its appioval of the action taken by the Government 
to preserve the peace of the province and trusts that it will continue to keep a 
vigilant watch over the activities of peisons engaged in subversive movements 
calculated to distnib the public tranquillity, and will, when necessary, take effective 
action against them, the preservation ot peace and mainlenanee of law and order 
being of supreme importance at this juncture in the interest of the safety and 
mtegnty ot the country and by reason of the strate&ical nomiimi u-. ^ i 
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Eeferiiiig to the question of the Communist menace to the internal peace 
and secuiity of India, paiticularly the Punjab, and whether it is merely a bogey 
created by the Punjab Government as an excuse foi taking action against certain 
members of the Congiesa, the Piemiei said that it would not perhaps be inopportune 
to diieet the attention of the public to a few quotations from the public piess as 
well as from certain secret Oommnnist publications in the countiy which threw 
a flood of light on the questions. The quotations would give an unbiassed student 
of Indian politics a sufficiently clear indication of the existence of an active, 
skilfully directed and determined intex-piovnicial movement in India, which derived 
Its insjmation fiom abroad and aimed at creating widespread disoidei to be 
followed by a violent revolution in the couutiy. The quotations would also indicate 
that the strategic plan of the Oommunist wolf to don the clothings of the Congress — 
its sheep— had not deceived some of the foiemost Gongiess leadeis. 

As regards the leceiit oiders of the Punjab Government for the detention of 
certain Communist woikeis, the Woiking Committee of the Punjab Congiess, the 
Premiei pointed out, had taken it upon itself to ciiticise the ban on the Indian 
Oommunist Party. The public might, he said, be icminded in this connection 
that some of the Gongiess leaders, _ who had shouldeied the responsibilities of the 
administration, had taken a very different view of this ban. In Eebruaiy, 1939, 
the Congress Government in Bombay were asked on the floor of the Legislature 
if they would lecommend to the Government of India to remove the ban. The 
leply was that they did not consider it in the luteiest of the public to make such 
a lecommendation. On March, 17, 1939, the hon, Mr, JC M, Munsln, a Miiustei 
in the same Government, found occasion to express moie vigoiously his views 
about Communist activity m his piovuice. A few months eailier than in Bombay, 
the Congress Government m Madras bad found it neeessaiy to issue an oflicial 
communique calling the attention of the public to the dangeious chaiacter of 
Communist activity in that piovince. More instances, observed the Piemier, could 
be given to show that Communist activity on those lines had forced itself fiom 
time to time on the attention of almost every Piovincial Government in India, 
whatevei the political complexion of the Government might have been. 

The Premier then lefeiied to the Communist technique in India and said that 
an interesting part of it had been to woik as far as possible through the Gongiess 
organisation. Believing in ideals and methods wholly opposed to those of the 
Congress, they had yet no scruples against singing the Gongiess pledge with a 
view to using the oigamsation and platform of a lecognised political paity foi 
the furtherance of then own programme. Some of the foiemost Congiess leadeis 
saw this and publicly warned Congiessmen against what was happening. 

Two quotations, pointed out the Premier, should suffice to show this. The 
first was fiom a public statement by Mi. Jawharlal Nehru himself who said, 
“There are a few, somewhat new to the Congiess, who while apparently agreeing, 
plan diffeiently. They realise that there can be no national and nationwide move- 
ment, except through the Congress. All else would be adventuiism. They want, 
therefoie, to utilise the Congiess and at the same time to break thiough it in 
directions which aie opposed to Congiess policy. The proposed technique is to 
embed themselves in the Congiess and then to undermine its basic cieed and 
method. In particulai, the continuance of the technique of non-violence is to be 
combated, not obviously and patently, but insidiously and from within.” 

In Maich. 1Q39, the Piemier continued, Pandit K. D. Malaviya who, a shoit 
while ago, had been the Secretaiy of the U. P. Piovincial Congiess Committee, 
issued a public statement drawing attention to the class of men “who aie joining 
the Congress in the name of radicalism or socialism.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat then lefeiied to how the war had apparently quickened the 
pace of Communist activity in the vaiions piovinces of India, particulaily the 
Punjab. The Communists in the Punjab— and no doubt in other provinces— had 
been telling one anottier m their secret circular letters and illegal news-sheets and 
pleaching to otheis that the present was the most oppoitune time for tiying all 
those methods which were intended by them to bung about a violent levolution 
in the countiy and the establishment of an Indian Soviet lepublic with the help of 
Foreign Powers. An illegal news-sheet, which claimed to be the ofiicial organ of 
the Punjab branch of the Thud International, copies of which had come to the 
notice of the Government had, for instance, the following in its issue of May last : 
*Tt is time that Indians rose to the occasion and following an oiganised political 
programme launched a war agauist the British Government. The fiist stiategy in 
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ous no-tax and no-rent campaign. This will result in the dislocation of indns- 
triGS and the means of tianspoiiatioii. These strikes will bring millions of men in 
the field against the Government, lendeiing its forces and machineiy ineffective. 
An attack on the militaiy and police posts by tbe national guard in luial as well as 
urban areas will deal a seveie blow to the administiation.” “It is, however, pro- 
posed,” proceeds the newa-sheet, “to utilise a possible Congiess fiatyagraha movement 
for putting the above piogiamme into effect” An article m the same issue said : 
“Satyagiaha is a weapon of the weak and cannot be effective for achieving independ- 
ence. Still, instead of showing hostility to Satyagrahis, the Comnninists should 
endeavoui to cieale circnmstanceB under which the Congiess might be forced to 
declare war throughout India. As soon as this is done, the Communists will be 
in the forefront ot this war and by their organising genius and strategic ability 
turn the Congress to then own purpose.” 

The Ihe^mier explained that these quotations had been given only to indicate 
the trend of Communist activity in the Tunjali. They weie, by no means, the most 
poisonous parts of the seciet liLciatuie winch was being ciiculatcd in the province. 
Nor had Oommnnist activity in the Punjab been confined to secict pamphleteering. 

Bir Sikaiider maintained that the Punjab Government would have been failing 
in what was their first and foremost duty towards the province at the present 
stage if they had not taken the necessary action to control and suppress this under- 
ground activity which was assuming menacing piopoitions. The maintaining of 
proper contacts with an undeiground inovemcnL of tnis natuio and the obtaining 
ot correct information about them were a dehcate but important part of the respon- 
sibilities of the administiatioii, with whith the eleofcoiato of the province had 
charged the picsent Government, It would defeat the best lutciebts of the 
piovince if, m dealing with Communist activity, the Government were to do 
anything which might throw out of gear the machinery thiough which they weie 
able to maintain then* watch on it. 

The Premier concluded by saying that the Government would, however, assure 
all sections of the public that in the case of eveiy individual whose detention 
without trial had been ordeied, the Government had fully satisfied themselves 
aftei consideiing the available information that the individual had been actively 
connected with a subveisive movement, the natuie of which was amply indicated 
by the above quotations. The Government further wished to assure all peace- 
loving and law-abiding citizens of the piovince that a vigilant watch was being kept 
on all subversive tendencies in the piovince and that the Government weie detei- 
mined not to let those tendencies distuib peace and older m the piovince. 

A debate lollowed in which the following membeis took part : Sardar Sam- 
puran Singh, Chaudhri Kiishna Gopal Dutt, Mian Iftikhai-ud-Din, Mian Abdul 
Aziz, Diwan Chamanlal and Di. Muhammad Alam. 

The Premier made a brief icply after which the motion was put and caiiied. 


Winter Session — Lahore — 22nd. Nov, to 16th. Dec, 1940 

Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

The Winler session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at Lahore 
on the 22ml, November 1940, and passed by 70 votes to 28 the thud reading of the 
Punjab Oiirainal Law (Second Amendment) Bill, which extends, for a further 
peiiod of five yeaiB, the Punjab Criminal IjUav Amendment Act 1935, due to 
expiie on Novembei 30, 1940, The Congiess Paifcy ojjposed tire Bill, maintaining 
that the Act had been misused in the past, and that no terrorist movement 
existed in tbe province Mii Maqbool Mahmud, Pailiaraentary Secietaiy to the 
Piemiei, said that as many as 370 ariests weie made under the Act by the Coii- 
giess Mmistiy m Madias within a short span ot three months, whereas not more 
than one-fouith of that number had been made in the Punjab in four years. 
Cliaudh?y Krishna Gopal Dutt, Deputy Leader of the Opposition, said that Mi, 
Eajagopidachaii’s action in using the Ciirainal Law Amendment Act had been 
openly condemned Replying to the debate, the Frevnei paid a tiibiite to the 
realism of Mi. Eajagopalachaii, and said that his action had been upheld by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Premier added that if the Congress leadeiship had been 
in Ml. Rajagopalachards hands, the Congress would not he iieading the path it was 
doing to-day. The Piemiei assured the House that action under this Act would 
be taken only il Government were foiced to do so. 
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Tax on Urban Property 

2Sth. NOVEMBER ; — Sir Sikandei Hyat Khan, the Premier, introduced to-day 
the Punjab Uiban Immovable Piopeity Tax Bill and moved for its reference 
to a Select Committee. The B 11 sought to levy a tax at the maximum 

late of one per cent on the capital value of buildings and lands in uiban aieaa, 

with certain exemptions. The Bill, however, empowered the Provincial Government 
to levy, in addition, a surehaigo not exceeding one half of the oiiginal tax dining 
the continuance of the pieseiit wai and foi a period not exceeding twelve months 
aftei the termination theieoL This war suicharge will only be used for cxpendiiuie 
on maiteia connected with the present wai. The Piemiet said that he was moving 
the Bill on the recommendation of H. E, the Governor and indicated that in the 
first year the tax might be levied at the nominal rate of one quarter of one per 
cent of the capital value and might not be imposed on all towns mentioned in 
the schedule. Mi. C. Kuslma Gopal Putt, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, 
requested the Piemiei, since it was the last day foi the Congress Party to attend 
the ecBBion, to give the Congress members an opportunity to express their views 
on the measiue before they withdrew. The Pievner appealed to the Con&ifss 

Party to do theii duty to then constituencies and stay on in the house when 
such important measures weie coming befoie it instead of starting on a quest 
after a will-o’-the-wisp. The Piemiei explained at length the icasons which 

prompted the Government to bring forwaid the Bill before the House. 'Ihe 
pioposed tax would tend to produce a moie equitable adjustment of the buiden 
of taxation ovei the whole population of the Province. He lecognised that the 
uiban classes weie paying income-tax, but those whose income was below Bs. 
2,000 weie entirely exempted from the tax w’hcieas the ruial classes, in addition 
to the land leveime, had to pay local rates, the chowkidhai tax, the haisivat tax 
and the piofessional tax. Thus the taxes in lubair aieaa weie not only eoinpai all vely 
light, but the people were enjoying all amenities of life. The Government had 
decided to bung the pieeent measure before the House after the maturcst 
consideiation and after a thorough examination of i(s effects by their Economic 
Adviser. The Pieraier pointed out that it the House so desiied ho would ariango 
for exaniiiimg the possibility of levjiiig a window tax and a health lax piovided 
in the Government of India Act, as an alternative to the present tax. 

Eemoval of Disqualification Bill 

Eailier, the House passed the Punjab Legislative Assembly Eemoval of 
Disqualifications (Amendment) Bill, which enabled working lailwaymeu and 
Government labourers to be elected to the Punjab Assembly from the trade union 
labour constituency 


Capital Value of Buildings 

3rd. DECEMBER ; — ^The question whether it was within the competence of 
provincial legislature to levy a tax on the capital value of buildings and land as 
provided in the Urban Immovable Property Tax Bill, was discussed for over 
two bouiB this afternoon on a point of order raised by Ear Bahadur Mvkaiidlal 
Putt. Mr. Pun said that the taxation of capital value was the exclusive cogni- 
zance of the Pedeial Legislature as laid down in Item 55 of the Federal List. 
Mr. Pun asked the ruling of the Chair whether the House could proceed with 
further discussion of the Bill. Sir Sikanda? Ht/at Khan, the Premiei, pointed 
out that It was intended to levy a tax on the rateable value and they were jreifectly 
within then light to levy such a tax. If, however, the members thought that 
the method followed in Bombay was better, he was willing to meet them. The 
matter could befmther discussed in the Select Committee. Various lawyei-raembeis 
of the House paitiei])ated in the discussion expiessing conflicting views Mr. 
Manohatlal, Finance Minister, explaining the legal jrosition, pointed out that no 
capital levy was contemplated. It was merely a method of assessment and the 
Punjab Government wish to cany forwaid its legitimate power of imposing tax 
on land and buildings. Mr. Sleem, the Advocate-Geneial, said that it the matter 
was doubtful, it could be decided by the Federal Court, At one stage, during the 
discuESion. the Speaker indicated that he might have to throw out the Bill, but 
after listening to the arguments of both sides, he held that in view of the fact that 
the question was difficult and impoitaut he w'ould stick to his established principle 
of not curtailing the jurisdiction of the House, He therefore, held that the House 
would proceed with the Bill. 
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Nok-oeficial Bills 

5th DECEMBER ; — The Assembly disposed of 31 non-official Bills to-day of 
which 26 weie either rejected oi not moved, as they stood in the name of Congress 
members. Thice new Bills, namely, the feikU Gurdwaias Amendment Bill, the 
Punjab Suppression of Immoial Traffic Amendment Bill and the Colonisation of 
Goveinment Lands (Punjab Amendment) Bill, weie intioduccd. The Punjab 
Hindu Charitable and Religious Endowments Bill was circulated for eliciting public 
opinion and the Female Smgeis Prohibition Bill was lefened to a select committee. 

The PEiMAuy Education Bill 

9th. & lOtli. DECEMBER .—The policy of the Punjab Goveinment rcgaiding the 
question of languages and sciipts was defined by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Ihe 
Premici, during the discussion on the Primaiy Education Bill which was piloted by 
Mtan Abdul Ilaye, the Education Munster The Pieinier said that immediately 
alter coming into power, the present Goveinment issued a written declaiatioii that, 
where cooimunal matteis weio concerned, the Goveinment would adheie to the 
status quo in the absence of any reasonable agieeraent among the communities. 
If, howevei, an agicemenfc was aiiived at, the Government would be only too 
happy to give effect to it. Espicssing his personal views, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan 
said that if India wanted to become one nation, it was essential that they must 
have a common national language. The Mii'^lims had been calling it TJidu, the 
Hindus Hindi and the Congress politicians had named it Hinduslam. It was only 
a question of name and so long as the basic language was the same, the name 
did not matter. The Picniier expressed the view that they must have sunplo 
Urdu as the national language of India. The real difficulty, he said, was the 
script, and it was not insurmountable, yenpt was merely a mechanical device to 
convey the meaning. Refeiiing to the ynovincial sjthere, yir Sikander said that 
there should be a lingua f nine a in every pioviuce, besides the piovincial langnago. 
So far as the Punjab was concerned, Urdu was spoken and undoistood throughout 
the province. He pointed out that in matteis like these, common methods had 
to be devised by mutual understanding and not super-imposed. If a conference 
were convened by the Opposition members for this purpose, he, as well as the 
Minister of Education, would be glad to help them. Replying to the ciiticisms 
against the Bill, the Premier said that no girls weie being compelled to leain 
Urdu, Theie would be Hindi schools as well as Ginmukhi schools. He 
emphasised that the Government were more jealously and scrnpulously safeguarding 
the rights of the mmoiities than Governments in other provinces He lefmred m 
paiticiilai to the Waidha sclicme which, he said, had been thmst on the minorities 
in spite of tlieii protests. Concluding, the Premier said that the present was the 
time to bring the communities together, and he wished that the attempt which 
was being made at present to bring about unity would succeed. He hoped that 
the Punjab in tins matter would not lag behind but give a lead to the other 
provinces The House passed clause three of the Bill, which lays down that any 
local authority may by a two-thiid majoiity, resolve that piimaiy education shall 
be compulsoiy within the local aiea concerned. Next day, the 10th. December, 
the Assembly passed the thud reading of the Bill, which provided for the 
compulsory attendance of cdiildreu at piimaiy schools. The Bill had been on the 
legislative anvil for about three years, in the oouise of which it was twice referred 
to select committees. Rapid progress was made witlr the clauses and there was no 
debate on the third reading. The sitting lasted about an hour. 

Urban Property Tax Bill (contd.) 

11th to IStli. DECEMBER The Assembly, after a four houis’ debate, agreed to take 
into consideration on the lltli. Dec. the Punjab Urban Immovable Property Tax Bill as 
lepoited by the select committee. A motion for ciiculation of the measure as well as 
amotion to recommit the Bill to a select committee were rejected without a division. 
Replying to the debate Sir Sikandei Hyat Khan, tiro Preiniei, said that his 
personal view was that m cases where buildings are really vacant, rebate should 
be allowed and the combined taxation on property should not exceed 25 per cent 
of the annual value. He indicated that at the maximum rate pioposed in the 
Bill, the yield would be approximately Es. 96 lakhs. As regards the pitch of 
taxation, the Premier said that, after allowing for deductions provided for in the 
Bill, the actual pitch would be 14 per cent of the annual value. He however 
pointed out that in the first instance, they would levy tax at the rate of 10 per 
cent of the annual value and concentrate on big cities only, The Premier explained 
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that the Bill had been brought foiwaid with the dual piiiposo of meeting 
the increasing expeuditare on beneficent activities and to give propor- 
tionate lehef to the poor ryola, m accordance with the pledge repeatedly 
given on the floor of the House. Next day, the 12th. Deceiuher, the House, 
aftei a whole day’s debate, lejected, without division, a non-official amendment 
seeking to fix the maximum rate of taxation at 10 pei cent of the annual value, 
instead of 20 per cent. Su Ookulchand Naianq, a former Minister and othcis 
supported the amendment, Replying to the debate, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan., the 
Pieraier, rciteiated the assurance that, at the outset, the late of taxation would not 
exceed 10 per cent, but if the Opposition members, as a result of friendly discussion, 
convinced him that it was excessive, he would examine the possibility of ledncing 
it to about per cent. The amendment was moved by Rai Bahadui Sohanlal 
(Ministerialist) and siippoiLed by thiee other members of the Mimsteiialist Paity 
and four membeis of the Independent Party. Next day. the 13th. December, the House 
passed the two mam controversial clauses of the Bill. One of these fixes the 
maximum rate of taxation at 20 per cent of the annual value and em}iowcra the 
Piovmcial Government to levy a 50 per cent surcharge for war purposes duiing the 
continuance of the piesent state of wai and foi a peiiod not exceeding twelve 
months after its teimmaUon. The other clause exempts buildings and lands the 
annual value of which does not exceed Rs. 300 in Lahore and Simla and Its 210 in 
other areas. Exemptions are also provided for buildings and lauds used exclusively 
for public ■worship or public chanty including hospitals, orphanages and alms- 
houses and such buildings and lands u.sed for the purposes ot a f.icloiy as may bo 
picBciibed. Sii William Eohe7 is, a Euiopean member, sought to icduce the sui- 
chargo foi war piiiposes from 50 to 25 per cent. While agieeitig that the suichargo 
was instifiad by the present emeigcncy, Sii William pleaded that the Government 
should start with a loiver percentage Bir Sikander Hyat Khan poinfod out that the 
actual suicharge, accoiding to the under taking given by him, would not exceed 5 
pci cent in the beginning. He hoped that the ivai would not last more than three 
ycaifi : but if it did, the sinchaigc would have to be i.nised. The Piemior said tliat 
111 the pieseut cmeigcncy the people of England had voluntaiily suiiendeied to the 
Govcinnicnt the light to take away then entiie piopeity, and he expected the urban 
classes in the Punjab to do their duty. The luial classes were already contiibuting 
their mite. If, however, the latter shiikecl their duty at any stage, a similar tax oir 
even a heavier one would be imposed on them. The Piemior explained that the 
dangei was leal and near, and they felt sccuie because of the might of the 
British navy and army. 

Recruitment ot? Army Cadets 

16th. DECEMBER .—The Assembly to day discussed a non-ofiidal resolution 
recommending to the Government to urge on the Army Department of India the 
vital importance of xecruiting the bulk of their cadets, both for the oidinaiy and 
emergency commissions, fiom the ranks of the "enlisted” classes. Khan Bahadur 
Mushtag Ahmad Gurmani, Pailiamentary Secretary to the Education Minister, moved 
an amendment to the effect that cadets both foi ordinary and emergency Commissions 
should be lecruited from diffeient classes in the same proportion in which they 
arc represented m the ranks of His Majesty’s Indian Defence forces. The resolution 
w'as supported by about a dozen members and opposed by three including Sir Gokul 
C/iand Warartp, former Munster. Sii Gokul Cnand Naiang said that in modern 
waifare what really counted was brain and not brawn. He strongly ciiticised the 
artificial distinction between martial and non-maitial classes in India and thought 
that any body who received good tiainiug could become a good fighter. Replying 
to the debate. Major Khizar Hayat Khan, Minister, P. W, D., maintained that the 
distinction between maitial and non-martial classes had exisied in this country 
since the time of Blaiiu. The present wai, howevei, provided an opportunity for the 
non-raaitial classes to come foiwaid, prove their mettle, and get their due share in 
the officeis’ ranks Refcning to the Uiban Battalion, that is being raised in the 
Punjab, the Minister deploied that for sixteen posts of other ranks not moie than 
eight people bad applied, while foi two posts of eommissioiied ranks no less than 130 
applicants had come forwaid. The resolution as amended was earned without a division. 

Eailier, the Assembly passed a non-official resolution as amended at tho 

instance of Ckaudhii Tikka Ram, Paihamentaiy Secretaiy, lecommending to tho 

Goveiiiment to raise an adequate fund whenever necessary for the pm pose of stai- 

ting wholly or partially state-owned and state-managed industries in the province. 

On the motion of the Finace Minister, the House agreed to adjourn for Chiistmas 
n T T ion wuiiiao 



The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Winter Session— Shillong— 11th. lo 23rdi. November 1940 

Ban on Meetings in Sylhet 

The -winter session o£ the Assam Le&islative Assembly commenced at Shillong 
on 11th. November 1940, when it rejected, by 50 votes to 42, an adjoiiiiiraent motion 
moved by Mr. Rabindranath AdHya (Congress) to discuss the oidei promulgated 
undei the Defence of India Kules banning piocessions, meetings, etc., in the 
district of Sylhet. Replying to the motion, tho Premiei, Sir Mahomed Saadulla, 
said that the best inteiests of India would be adequately safeguarded with active 
and lucieasing support to Britain in the succcsstul prosecution of the war. 
Sir Mahomed lefeired to the Congress attitude towaids the war and said that his 
party was equally patriotic, but its hue of action was different. It thought that if 
the Biitish lost the war eveiything would bo lost, The motion was put to vote 
and was defeated. Mr, Jogpsh vhandia Gohani, an erstwhile Oongiess member, 
remained neutral. Nine adjoiunmeiit motions were moved of which two were 
admitted and the rest weie either postponed or withdrawn or ruled out of order. 

Motoe Vehicles Rules 

12th. NOVEMBER — The Decree Settlement Bill, 1938, was lefeired to a select 
committee. The House by 53 to 44 votes rejected an adjournment motion tabled by 
the Opposition to discuss the action of the Government m framing and putting into 
opeiation lules under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, without giving an oppor- 
tunity to the House to consider the rule 

SUPPLEMENTABY DEMANDS FOR GRANTS 

14th. NOVEMBER Sir Muhammad Saadulla^ Premier, pieaented to-day a list 
of supplementary demands foi grants totalling Rs 2,25,435 for the year 1940-41. 
The demands will be discussed and voted on November 19, 1940. Explaining the 
Ministry's gift in July last of Rs 1,00,000 to war fund, which had been placed 
under the head “extraordinary chaiges,’’ the Premiei said, “To help the Crown in 
its present struggle with Fascism, the Dominions, tho Colonies and the dependen- 
cies of the Crown and the Indian States have placed their financial resources as well 
as their man-power at the disposal of the Crown, The purpose of the present war 
is not one of British impeiialism but one undertaken to safeguard the peace, 
liberty, self-government and progress of the world and so upon the successful lesis- 
tance of the British Commonwealth of Nations to brute foices of the totalitarian 
Powers which aim to dominate the world, depends not merely the jieaccfnl econo- 
mic progress of India but also the political development m the direction of that 
independent nationhood which eveiy Indian patiiot desires In recognition of what 
the struggle means to every man, woman and chihl m Assam, the Ministry decided 
to offer a lakh of rupees as their coutiibution to the war fund and the amount 
was credited to the Biitish Exchequei in July last.” Before they sanctioned the 
amount, the Picmioi explained, the Goveinment of Assam had considered the 
provincial revenue accounts tor the last year and found themselves able to do so 
as the revenues of that year proved much better than anticipated. 

Bills Referred to Select Committees 

The Assembly, by 51 votes to 42, acccjitod a motion of Khan Bahadur 
Satyidur Rahman for consideration of the Piovincial Legislature Removal of 
Disqualifications Amendment Bill, 1940. ^ 

The Temporarily Settled Districts Tenancy Bill and the Maternity Benefit Bill 
were referred to Select Committees. 

The Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill and the Deputy President’s Salary Bill were 
next taken into consideration. 

Abolition of Upper Chamber 

15tli. November : — The Assembly to-day earned without division a motion, 
moved by Mr. Maqbul Hussain Chaudhaiy of the Minisleiialist Paiiy, that the 
Assembly is of the opinion that the Government of Assam should take pioper and 
adequate steps for the abolition of the Assam Council. As many as seven members 
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spoke on the subject and cbaracteiised the Upper Ohambei as a stiirabing block 
in the path of Assam’s progiess. They maintained that the soonei the chamber 
was abolished the better for the Bionuce. Speaking on the motion, the Piemier 
said that he had always opposed the idea of a second chamber for Assam, for 
which he thought there was no room in the Provinces, The idea was mooted, 
when the Government of India Bill was being discussed in Pailiament, to safe- 
guard landed inteiests m the peimanently settled districts of the Province. He 
said that the lesolutlon was vaiige and that it should have been in the shape of 
an address, as required by Section 308 of the India Act The Piemier added that 
the proceedings of the debate might be foivvaided to His Majesty’s Government. 
The Ministry would not make any leconimendatioii on the matter, which would be 
at the discretion of the Governoi. 

Public Works Programme 

16th. November '—That the Government had decided to undertake various bene- 
ficial schemes involving large capital expcudibuie fiom the loan of Rs. 50 lakhs 
floated in the open maiket in September last, was disclosed by Stt M. Saadulla 
in the Assembly to-day, when the Premier placed a note on the picsent financial 
position of the Piovince. The Piemier said that foi eunent yeai the Assembly 
had sanctioned a lump sura of Rs. 12,000 to meet the initial expcnditnie m 
connection with the mass literacy campaign, but a fuithei sum of about Rs. 62,000 
would be needed. The total piovincial revenue leceipts for the fnet halt of 1940-41 
amounted to Ra. 1,38 73,000 and espenditiue to lis 1,41,82 000. The House then 
consideied the Goalpaia Tenancy Amendment Bill, 1939, clause by edause. Out of 
75 amendments, only two weie discussed. The Goveinraent opposed both, which 
were lost. 

Execution oe Decrees Bill 

18th. November The Assembly to day consideied araendraents made by the 
Council on the Tcrapoiaiy Poslponement ot Execution of Deciees Bill 1938. The 
Bill piovidcB for toniporaiy postponement of exccuiion of deciees pending 
irapiovemeiit in the financial condition ot agncultiiiists and certain other classes of 
peiBons. Speaking on amendmeuts mcmbeis agicecl that the changes made by 
the Council weie of a hairaless nature and they improved the Bill to a substantial 
extent. Mr A, Whittaker, Leadoi of the European Gioup, suppoiting the 
amendments lefened to the Assembly’s lesolution on the abolition of the Upper 
Chamber, and observed that these amendments should convince the House that 
the Council had done some good to the Assembly and impioved upon a Bill of 
the orginating Chamber (laugh tei). 

Supplementary Demands Ruled out 

19th. November: — ^’fhe motion for a supplemental y demand for a lakh of 
rupees, which the Ministry had contiibuted towaids the \Var Fund, was declared 
out of Older to-day by the Speakei. Mr Kamim Kumar Sew (Congress 
Coalition Party), ex-Judical Mmistei, opposing the motion, raised a point of older. 
He contended that the grant was unauthoiised and was not contemplated by 
Section 150 of the Government of India Act. The giant, he added, could not come 
by way of a snpplementaiy demand under Section 81 of the Government of India 
Act The toim m which the motion had been moved was also delective. Sir M 
Saadullah, the Chief Minister, who moved the motion, claimed that the giant was 
legal. He said that the defence of Assam and, for the mallei of tliat, ot India, 
was intimately intei-linked with that of Biitain. Mi. Gopi Nath Burdoloi, ex- 
Piemiei, and Mr. Fakniddm Ah Ahmad, ex-Ministei, siippoited the point of 
Older raised by Mi. Sen. Deelaiing the motion out of oidei, the jSpeakei said 
that it had raised a grave constitution.al is&na. After coiisideiing all aspects of 
the matter, he suggested that the demand might be made at the next budget 
session. 

Assam Tenancy Bill 

22nd November ; — An appeal to the landlords of Assam to move with the 
times was made by Khan Bahadur Sayidut Rahman, the Revenue Mimstei, m 
the course of the final debate on the Tenancy Bills moved by the Government 
to-day. Refeinng to the Bills which propsed to pi ovule relief for all classes of 
tenants, the Revenue Mimstei paid a tribute to the Baidoloi Uabinot for inriodiicing 
these Bills, and observed that these ivere the valuable fiiiits of pioviucial autonomy 
and sufficient indication that the elected representatives were united in then desiie 
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to do good to the people. Mr. Baidyanatli Mooherjee and Mr. Santoshlamar 
Barva, both speaking on behalf of the Zemindais, said that justice had been totally 
denied to the landlords and that the piovisions of the Bills were revolutionaiy m 
character. 

Official Bills Passed 

23rd. NOVEMBER *. - The Assembly passed the following Government Bills to- 
day :~The Speakers and Deputy SpeakeiB SalaiicB and Allowances Bill, The 
Piesident’s Salaiy Amendment Bill, The Civil Proceduie Amendment Bill, Tho 
Membeis Emoluments Amendment Bill, The Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment 
Bill, The Piovmoial Legislatnie Bcmoval of Disrinalifications Amendment Bill, 
The Deputy PrcBidenPs Salary Ameiidmcnt Bill and the Embankment Diainage 
Bill. The Forest Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House 
was then ptorogmd. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

Winter Session— Shillong— 23rd. Nov. lo 2nd. Dec. 1940 

Lower Pay for A* I, Services 


23rd. NOVEMBER The Assam Legislative Council to-day accepted a resolution 
recommending that the Government should rcijuest the proper authorities to revise 
and reduce at an early date the scales ot pay for the All-India services. The 
lesolution was moved by Mr. Abdul Majeed Ohoudhury, The request was made 
mainly m view of the fact that the scales of pay for all provincial services had 
already been revised and reduced. 

29th. NOVEMBER .'—During question time to-day it was revealed that the question 
of separating the judiciary and the executive waS' under the consideration of the 
Government and that the special officer appointed for preparing a scheme had 
finished his labours. 

Eieplying to another question, Mr. Abdul Majeed Choudhuuj, Minister, 
informed the House that the idea of universal military training had been found 
impracticable and the question of military tiaiiiing of students of colleges in Assam 
was under coiiespondeiice with the Central Goveinmcnt. 

30th. NOVEMBER .—A recommendation that the Government should request 
the proper authorities to revise and reduce at an early dale the scales of pay for 
the all-lndia Services was made by the Council to-day. 

The resolution oii the subject was moved by Mr. Abdid Majeed Choudhuiy. 
The request was made especially in view of the fact that the scales oi pay for all 
piovincial services had already been revised and reduced. 

The lesolution was accepted by the House. 

Local Boards Bill 

2iid. DECEMBER The Council passed to-day without a division the Local Board 
Elections Emergency Piovibions Bill, 1940, moved by the Government. 

The Bill empowers the Government to order the postponement of triennial 
elections to local boards due to be held before let Ajuil 1941 for such period as 
they deem it necessary but not later that dlst March 1942, 

The President tb('u adjourned the House till January 7, 1941* 



The Sind Legislative Assembly 

Wialer Session— Karachi— 27ih. Nov. to 14th. Dec. 1940 

Official Bills passed 


The Bind Legislative Assembly eommenced a biief session at Karachi on the 
27th. Nov 1940 in an atmosphere of cordiality. Khan Bahadur Allahux, Opposition 
leader, who had accepted a seat in the Cabinet, and his siippoi ters occupied the 
fiont bench m the Mmisteiialists’ bloc. The Spealcer, Mr. M%ian Mohamed Shah, at 
the outset, announced that the no-confidence motion and the several adjournment 
motions of which notice had been given had all been withdiawn. 

The House next passed a condolence lesolution touching the death of Mr. 
ff. S, Bamnam, a Congress member of the Assembly, who was murdered at Eohii, 
the speakers lepresenting all sections of the House paying tiibufce to Mr. Paranani’s 
selflessness, devotion to duty and spirit of service. 

The House adopted as many as five official bills within an hour, passing 
them into law. The Advisory Committee consisting of six Ministers and ten 
other legislators representing all sections of the House which Maulana Azad had 
set up had already discussed and accepted them. These include one aiming at 
checking gambling particularly in cotton futures, 

India and the War 

29th. NOVEMBER ;—An intercating debate was raised this^ afternoon on the 
first reading of a Bill seeking to exempt from disqualification a member of 

the Assembly if called upon to serve His Majesty’s Tenitorial Foices, Tho 

debate covered a wider field of principle following a ruling by the Speaker 

that the members could dilate on the policy undeilylng the war and India’s 
views on it. 

At the outset, the Leader of the Congress Party, read a statement opposing 
the Bill holding that the principle of the Bill was in conflict with the attitude of 
Congiess over the question of wai, that the war was not leally being fought for 
demociacy and freedom of nations and that the country was forced to participate 
in it against its will. Mi. Anun Kobho and Mi. Naraindas vehemently opposed 
the Bill, Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, the Finance Ministei, replying on behalf of 
the Government, asseited that India would be a willing partner in the prosecution 
of the war had she been given the same status as other Dominions and there was 
no doubt that she was denied this. He also shared the views expressed by other 
members that the war was not being fought really for freedom and democracy 

as proclaimed by Britain, but the issue now before the country as stated by 
Mahatma Gandhi was freedom of speech with regard to war. But so far as this 
Bill was concerned, he concluded, it neither related to the freedom of the country 
nor assistance in the prosecution of the war, but merely gave fieedom to those 
members who wished to join His Majesty’s Forces. The Bill was passed into law 
without division. 

The Assembly also passed three more Bills including one seeking to further 
penahse illicit distillation of liquor and importation and possession of contra' 
band intoxicants. 

Shop Assistants’ Bill 

2d(I. DECEMBER Quick progress was made by the Assembly this 
afternoon with the Shop Assistants’ Bill intiodiiced by the Government. 
The House disposed of as many as 37 clauses in less than three hours. The Bill 
which was read for the second time was designed to regulate hours of work in 
shops, commercial establifahments, reataiuants and theatres and was modelled on 
the lines of the Bombay legislation. The provisions also sought to regulate conditions 
of employment of shop assistants and the Act in the first instance would apply 
to the city of Karachi and will be extended to other towns in the province 
within a year. 

14th. DECEMBER ; — The Assembly ad]ouined sine die at the request of the 
Premier, after question hour this afteinoon. _ An important measure on the agenda 
for the introduction of joint electorate in local bodies, was not taken up, due to 
the absence of unanimity among the members on certain details. 





The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Wardha — 17th June to 21st. June 1940 


A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha flora 17th to 
21st June, 1940. Maulana Abul Kalara Azad piesided. 

The members present weie Shns Saiopni Naidii, Jawahailal Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Eajendia Prasad, Eajagopalachary, Bbulabhai Desai, Shankerrao 
Deo, Profulla Chandia Ghosh, Syed Mahmud, Asafali and J. B. Knpalani. 

Shrie Pattabhi Sitararaayya, Narendia Dev, Achyut Patwardhan, Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit were present by special iiivitation. Gandhiji attended the afternoon 
Bitting of the Committee. 

Teiednal 

The Provinces of Bombay, Maharashtra, Nagpur and Delhi having failed (>0 
appoint the Tribunal by the date specified by the Working Committee, the 
following tribunals were appointed in teims of Article VIII of the Congress 
Constitution. 

Bomha?j 

I. Shri Motichand G, Kapadia, 2. Vaaantram J, Vakil, and 3. Dr. V, B, 
Gandhi. 

Nagpur 

1. Shii Kiishnadas Jaju, 2. Shri Raghiinathdas Dhorle, and 3. Shri M. T, 
Shaiief. 

MaJiarasliti a 

1. Shri K. S Pirodia, 2. 0. A. Tnlpule, and 3. S. S. Moie. 

No tiibunal could be appointed for Delhi owing to the bieakdown of tho 
Congress machinery there. 

Delhi 

The Working Committee passed the following lesolution ; 

“In view of the breakdown of the Congiess Constitution in the province of 
Delhi and m view of the opinion expressed by the Election Tiibunal in this 
connection the Committee aie of the opinion that Art. XIII, ClaiiBs 0 (ii), be applied 
to Delhi province for the eanying on of Congress^ work there. The President 
is i'e(4nested to make the necessary arrangements in this behalf.” 

Does the word Executive cover P. 0. Cs ? 

The A, I. C. C. Office received queiies as to whether the woid “executive” 
in the resolution on Satyagraha passed by the last meeting of the Woiking 
Committee covered P. 0. 0& also. It was decided that the P, 0. Cs and A. I. C 0. 
were not covered by the woid “Executive” occunmg in the satyagraha pledge. 

Volunteer Organisation 

The interim report submitted by Shri R. S. Pandit on the Volunteer Oigani- 
sation in the various provinces was consideied by the Woiking -Committee and 
the following resolution was passed : 

“The Working Committee considered the inteiim report of Shii R. S. Pandit 
on the volunteer organisation of the Congiess. The Committee geneially agice with 
his recommendations and aie of opinion that Provincial Congiess Committee should 
encourage in every way and promote the growth of trained volunteeis foi national 
service under their auspices in accordance with Congiess pnnciples, and that 
there should be as large a measure of uniformity all over India m regard to 
pledge, cautions and tiaining as is practicable and desirable. In Older to help 
in this, the following volunteer committee with Shii R. S Pandit as Secretaiy is 
appointed to draw up model lules of training and to advise the Piovincial Con- 
gress Committees in all mattes peitaining to volunteeis. This Committee will present 
Its report of the steps taken and the advice given to the P. 0, Cs to the Woiking 
Committee. 
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1. Baidar Vallabhbhai Patel, 2. P. H. Patwardhan, 3. Mian Iftikbaruddin, 
4. Shri E. S Pandit (convener), 5 One lepresenfcative of Khudai Eliidniafcgara,” 

Political Situation 

The following statement was issued on the political situation : 

The Woiking Committee have been deeply moved by the tragic events that 
have taken place in Eiiiope lu startling succession and, in particular, by the 
misfortunes that have befallen the iieople of Fiance These events have already 
had fai'ieaching consequences, and they are likely to be followed by other 
happenings which will lead to novel situations and complex pioblems. 

Ever since the commencement of the Euiopean war, the Oongiess has followed 
a policy which was based on its piinciples and on the attitude of the Biitish 
Ooveinment towards the demand that India should function as a fiee and indepen- 
dent country. This policy was confiimed in the Eamgaih resolution. The manner 
of the application of this policy will necessaiily depend on the situation which 
changes from day to day. Piobleras which weie distant aie now near at hand and 
may soon demand solution. The problem of the aclirevement of iiatronal freedom 
has now to be considered along with the allied one of its maintenance and the 
defence of the country against possible external aggression and internal disorder. 

The war in Europe, resulting from a desire for imperialist domination over 
other peoples and countries, and a suicidal race iu aimaments, has led to human 
sonow and misery on a scale hitheito unknown It has demonstrated the inefficacy 
of organised violence, on however vast a scale, for the defence of national freedom 
and the libeities of peoples. It has shown beyond a doubt that warfaie cannot 
lead to peace and freedom, and the choice before the world is rittermost degradation 
and destruction through warfare or the way of peace and non-violence on a basis of 
freedom for all peoples. Maluitnia Gandhi has piesented to the peoples of the world, 
crying for relief from the ciubhrng burden of war, a weapon in the shape of 
oiganised non-violence designed to take the place of war for the defence of a 
people’s rights and freedom against armed aggression. He feels that at this critical 
phase in the history of man, the Oongiess should enforce this ideal by itself 
declaring that it does not want that India should maintain aimed forces to 
defend her freedom against external aggression or internal disorder. 

While the Working Committee hold that the Oongiess must continue to 
adhere strictly to the pimciple of non-violence in their stiuggle for independence, 
the Committee cannot ignore the present imperfections and failings in this respect 
of the human elements that they have to deal with, and the possible dangers in 
a period of transition and dynamic change, until the Congress has acquired non- 
violent control ovei the people in adequate mcasnie and the people have imbibed 
sufficiently the lesson of organised non-violence. The Committee have deliberated 
over the problem tbat has thus aiisen and have come to the conclusion that they 
are unable to go the full length with Gandhi]i But they recognise that he should 
be flee to puisne his great ideal in his own way and theiefoie absolve him from 
responsibility for the programme and activity which the Congress has to pursue 
unclei the conditions at piesent prevailing in India and the world in legaid to 
external aggression and internal disordei 

Many of the piobicms which the Woiking Committee have considered in this 
connexion are not of the piesent, though they may be of the near futiue The 
Committee wish to make it clear that the methods and basic policy of non-violence 
in the national struggle for freedom contmue with full force and are not affected 
m the least by the inability to extend it to the region of national defence. 

The War Committees that aie being formed are definitely aimed at increasing 
the War effort. In view of the Congress policy, they cannot be suppoited, and 
Congressmen cannot participate in them or eontiibute to war funds. Nor can Con- 
giessmen associate themselves wi(h Government-controlled civic guards. 

The Working Committee advises Congress Committees to encourage iu every 
way the recruitment and training of peaceful volunteers for national service. 
Oongiess Committees should also organise people _iii villages and other areas for 
self-defence and in order to maintain a sense of public security iu their respective 
areas. This should be done on a non-commiinal basis aud in full co-opeiatioii 
with all othei gioups interested iu this task. 

In view or the difficult times that loom ahead, it is essential that the Congress 
should function as an active and disciplined organisation Provincial Committees 
are enjoined to take necessary steps for this purpose. They should realise that it 
is of urgent and vital importance that the Congress should function in this way 
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in these days of crisis, and should not bo merely a roll of vast numbers of inactive 
members, All members of executive committees, in particular, aio expected to 
take a continuous and active part in Congress work, and those who aie unwilling 
or unable to do so aie failing m their duty to the country and are of no service 
to the oiganisation. 

The ciitical situation that faces the woild to-day leqiiiies vigilant attention 
and action whenever needed. For this purpose the Woiking Committee will meet 
at frequent intervals, and all membeis must keep in readiness to obey an uigent 
fiiiraraons. The All -India Congress Committee should be summoned to meet in 
the last week of July, 

Satyahraha 

The following resolution on ‘Satyagiaha’ passed by the mooting of the 
Woiking Committee hold at Waidha fiom 15th, to 19th. April, was by mistake 
not incoipoiated It is theicfoi’e given here. 

The Woiking Committee have given full consideiation to the eitiiation in 
the countiy as it has developed since the Ramgaih Congiess and to the necessity 
for preparing the Congiess oigauisation for Batyagiaha which Uie Ramgaih Coiigicss 
declared was inevitanle in the future. The Committeo welcomes the steps taken 
by the Piovincial Congress Committees, in piusuanco of the diicctions issued by 
Gandhi]i to function as Satyagiaha Committee and to oniol active and passive 
satyagrahis. The Committee tiiist that all Congiess Comtaitloes thioughout the 
countiy will pursue this programme with all earnestness and thoroughness, and 
will put their affaiis m order for such action as may be requiicd of them. The 
Committee lecomraeiul that those members of Congiess executives who are uiiablo 
to take the piesciibed pledge and sliouldei the biuden of a strugglo undei the 
disciplined guidance of the Congiess, will withdraw horn their cxeculivo positions. 
The Committee lay sticss again on the fulfilment ot the conditions laid down by 
Gandhi]!, compliance with which is essential for Civil Disobedience. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Delhi-3rd. July to 7lh. July 1940 

A meeting of the Woiking Committee was held at Delhi on July 3-7, 1940, 
Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad piesided. 

Membeis piesent weie : Shiis Saiojiiu Naidu, JawahaiTal Nehru, VaHabhbh,ai 
Patel, Raiendra Prasad, P»,a]agopalacharya, Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Shankeirao Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Govind Ballabh Pant, Syecl 
Mahmud, Asafali and J B. Kripalani. 

Shris Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Naiendra Dev and Achyut Patwardhan were 
present by special invitation, Gandhiji was present throughout. 

The following two resolutions were passed. 

Political Situation 

The Working Committee have noted the seiious happenings which have 
called forth fiesh appeals to bring about a solution of the deadlock in the Indian 
political situation ; and in view of the desuability of claiifying the Congiess 
position they have earnestly examined the ivhole situation once again m the 
light of the latest developments in woild affaiis. 

The Woiking Committee aie more than evci convinced that the acknowledg- 
ment by Gieat Britain of the complete Independence of India, is the only solution 
of the problems facing both India and Biitain and aie, thoiefoie, of opinion 
that such an unequivocal declaiation should be immediately made and that as 
an immediate step in giving effect to it, a piovisional National Government 
should be constituted at the Centie which, though formed as a transitoiy measuie, 
should be such as to command the confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature and seeuie the closest co-operation of the Responsible 
Goverments m the provinces. 

The Working Committee are of opinion that unless the aforesaid declaiation 
is made, and a National Government accordingly formed at the Centre without 
delay, all efforts at organizing the material and moral resouices of the country 
for Defence cannot in any sense be voluntary or as from a fiee country, and will 
therefore be ineffective. The Woikmg Committee declare that if these measuies 
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are adopted, it will enable the Conf!,ress to throw in its full weight in the efforts 
for the eflfective organisation of the Defence of the country. 

Waziristan 

Khansaheb Abdul GhatTar Khan has reported to the Working Committee 
that an attempt was made on behalf of the Piovincial Congress Committee to send a 
deputation amongst the Waziiis with a view to use their influence with the 
tiibcsmen and to wean them fiom dacoities, kidnappings and the like. It is the 
conviction of the Piovinoial Oougiess Committee of the Frontier Piovinee, which 
conviction the Woiking Committee share that it is possible to cultivate friendly 
relations with the tiibesraen of the suiioiinding country. With that end in view, 
the paity was to proceed to Waziiistan to examine their economic condition, and 
to lender them such aid foi then social welfaie as was possible for the Piovincial 
Congress CommiLfcee to lendei. It was their intention also to And out the causes 
of the dacoitios. But the peimission was not given by the Government of India 
to pioceed to Waziiistan The deputation had ofcjied to take any official with 
them if the Government thought such a step necessary. But for reasons best 
known to them, the Government declined to entertain the pioposal. The Working 
Committee regret that decision and take this opportunity to dcclaic to all the 
tnbesmen that the Congaess can have nothing but good will towaids them. The 
Congiess has always sought to establish the friendliest relations with them, to 
shaie then sorrows ainl to help them in all possible ways, especially in the way 
ot cdncaliing then chihhen, impiovcment of then economic condition and promotion 
of medical and hygienic wclfaie The Working Committee hope too that the 
leaders of tnbesmen will lecipiocate the Congiess good will and endeavour to the 
best of then .ibility to wean those tnbesmen who lesort to dacoities and the like, 
winch the Working Committee have leason to believe have no political oi leligioiis 
motive, but aie iiromihed by poveifcy, and by machinations of those who have 
political motives. The Woiking Committee hereby appoint Shii Bhulabhai Desai 
and Janab Asaf All, Hhii Bhulabhai Desai acting as leader, to proceed to 
Wazinsfcan and cany on the work that the said deputation would have done. 
The Woiking Committee hope that all facilities will be given to the deputation 
to proceed to Wazhibtan 'Ihe Woiking Committee trust that the deputation will 
forthwith pioceed on then mission and repoit to the Woiking Committee the 
lesult theieof. The Working Committee advise the people of the Frontier Piovmces 
to discover the causes of the depredations from the tribesmen, not to get frightened, 
blit patiently to discover the ways and means of cultivating neighbouily relations 
with the tnbesmen. 

Maiilana Ahul Kalam Asad, the Congress President i,sstied the following 
statement in connection with Wazinstan 

The Congress Working Committee have given frequent and earnest thought 
to the problem of raiding on tire Frontiei. They were distressed by this because 
of the suffeimg and in security it caused, and also because it led to bitterness and 
ill-will between our people and onr neighbonia across the Frontier. They realised, 
howevci, that the way to solve this problem was to approach the Border Tubes 
m a friendly way, They advised Khan Abdul Gaffai Khan and his colleagues of 
the Frontier riovmce to seek contacts with the Waziiis by sending a deputation 
to Waziiistan, but unfortunately the Government lef used to give remission for 

this deputation, . . , t ..i, ..a t . 

The Working Committee have again considered the grave situation that exists 

and confer! ed with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. They have decided to depute two 
of their members, Mi. Bhulabhai Desai and Mr. Asaf All, to proceed to the 
Frontier, to develop contacts with the Waziiis and other Bordei tubes, and to 
study the problem in all its aspects. I am sure that then visit will prove of help 
to iiB m dealing with this pioblem I trust that the Goveinment will give every 
facility to these two representatives of ouis. _ , , . , , , , 

It has long been oui declared policy and desire to have fiiendly relations 
with oiu neighbour nations and peoples, and we are convinced that when we have 
the chance, we shall be able to do so with advantag,e to all concerned. A fiee 
India will be strong enough to protect her frontiers, but the leal strength that we 
seek to build is the fiiendship of oui Bolder peoples. We shall tiy to understand 
their difliculties and make them understand onis, and the contacts that we shall 
develop will, we trust, bung peace and security and economic betterment to both 
sides of the Fiontieis. 
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THE INDIAN NATIONAL OONGEESS 
General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular No, IB — 6th, June 1940 

The A. I. 0. 0. office has been receiving complaints that the Clause (g) (ii) 
of Article X of the Congress Constitution relating to the allotment of delegates’ 
seats to the Indian States is being abused and misapplied by several P. of Os. 
The last meeting of the Working Committee appointed a Sub-Committee consisting 
of Shri Jawaliailal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Bhnlabhai Desai and J. 13. Kripalarii, 
the General Secretary to go into this question and make suitable recommendations 
to remedy the said abuse. I am sending you herewith the recommendations which 
the Sub-Committee has made to the Working Gommittce. You will please go 
through these recommendations and favour me at your earliest convenience 
with your remarks thereon to enable the Sub-Committee to frame its final 
recommendations. 

Eecommendations 

The general rule to be followed is to ensure, as far as possible, that the 
delegates’ seats allotted to a province, on account of the population of the Indian 
States attached to the Piovince, should not be allotted to others. In the event 
of a sufficient number of Congress members not being made in the States concerned 
or from these States, these seats, or such of them as may be found necessary, 
will not be filled. For the purpose of this calculation. State members of the 
Congress will be either those who belong to a Congress Committee within the 
States, or those who while residing in or connected with the States concerned join 
as primary membeis of a Congress Committee situated in a non-Stato area but 
adjoining the State. In order to distinguish the latter class of 'Congress membeis, 
a separate register of States members should be kept in the adjoining Congress 
Committee situated outside the confines of this state. 

Keeping the above principle in view, a P. C. C. may allot delegates for the 
States’ peoples’ seats, either to a Congress Committee where such exists in a State 
or to the adjoining distiicts adjoining the State, provided that such delegates’ scats 
shall only he filled if there are a sulficient number of piimaiy membeis in or 
from the States. In no event will such seats be allotted to areas wheie there are 
no States’ peoples. 

The above principle cannot be strictly or easily applied to small States and 
to State areas which are closely interwoven with non-Stato territories. Certain 
variations will have to be made in such cases, otherwise these small State areas 
may be completely disfranchised and neglected. Therefore in the final allotment 
of seats based on States populations, this fact has to be borne in mind and 
provided for. 

The P. C. Cs are requested to apply the above principle and considerations 
to the allotment of these States delegates’ seats and to send these figures with their 
own remarks and recommendations, to enable this Sub- Committee to frame 
its final recommendations. 

Circular — 10th, June 1940 

According to the A. I. C. 0. Constitution, the last date for the payment of 
provincial quota due to us from you is 30th June, 1910. Kindly arraiu>’e for 
payment of the amount before the said date. 

Circular No, 1B—B4th, June 1940 

I am sending you herewith a copy of the statement issued by the last meeting* 
of the Working Committee on June 21, 1940 from Wardha. You will study the 
statement with the close consideration that it deserves. 

The^ stateii^nt does not seek to change any of the fundamental principles 
and policies the Congress has followed under the leadership and guidance of Gandhiii 
for the last 20 years for the attainment of the goal of Puma Swaraj These 
continue to be based u^n the principles of Truth and Non-Violence. In 
international affairs the Congress has always declared its faith in universal 
disarmament and the freedom and equality of the peoples of the world. It has 
declared that it has no quarrel with its neighbours with whom it seeks to live in 
peace and amity. 

The Working Cominittee fully realise that there can be no peace in the 
world as long as imperialist domination over other peoples and countries and a 
suicidal race in armaments” continue. They believe that organised violence on 
however vast a scale is ineffective for the “defence of national freedom and the 
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liberties of people”. They, however, feel that owing to the conditions created by 
the world war, the country may have to pass through a period of internal 
commotion and disorder leading to exteinal aggression. Under such conditions 
the Working Committee are conscious that the Congress has not acquired such 
non-violent control over the people as would be adequate to resist the forces of 
disorder non-viol ently. It cannot on that account divest itself of its duty to 
advise the people wheiever there is any panic or danger to organise themselves for 
self -protection in the traditional way. 

The Committee have made it clear that the “methods and basic policies of 
non-violence in the national struggle for freedom continue in full foice” and we 
are not affected in the least by our inability to extend them to problems which 
are not of the present. All this must be clearly understood and explained to 
Congressmen. 

I would ^ particularly invite your attention to the last but one paragraph of 
the statement in which the Committee have emphasized that the Congress should 
function as an active and disciplined oiganisation, in view of the difficult times 
ahead of us. To this end Congressmen in general and all membeis of the 
executives in particular, should take active and contrimoiis part in Congress work, 
The efforts we have been putting forth since Eamgarh in the direction of organis- 
ing and preparing ourselves for the coming struggle through the constructive 
programme should not be relaxed and must be continued with increasing intensity. 

Circular — 13th, July 1910 

Doubts have arisen regarding the policy that is to govern volunteer corps 
organised under Congress auspices. These doubts are due^ to a misunderstanding 
of the statement issued by the Working Committee from Wardha on June 21, 
1940. In my circular letter No. 13 sending the Wardha statement, I made it 
clear that the fundamental Congress policy of non-violence remains unchanged. 
In spite of this letters asking for clarification continue to be received by the 
A. I. 0. 0. Office. To get an authoritative interpretation the matter was referred 
to the last meeting of the Workiirg Committee held at Delhi. 

The opinion of the Working Committee is that the Wardha statement 
provides for a situation when all civil authority^ has disappeared and there is 
internal chaos. Only; under such circumstances, for purposes of self-protection, 
deviation from the strict policy of non-violence has been contemplated. This also 
because, in the words of the statement “the Congress has not acquired such non- 
violent control over the people as would be adequate to resist the forces of 
disorder non-violenlly”. None the less it is ^ the earnest hope of the Working 
Committee that if and when such internal conditions of confusion and chaos arise 
the people of India will have acquired sufficient restraint and self-discipline to 
act non-violently. As long as any organised civil authority functions the Congress 
policy of non-violence remains. Non-violence must also continue to be the Congress 
policy for our freedom stiuggle against Biitish Imperialism. This has been 
abundantly made clear in the Wardha statement. 

All volunteer corps organised by Congressmen or Congress Committees must 
therefore be based on non-violence. Every member of such organisations whether 
he be a Congiessman or not must pledge himself to non-violence. The Congiess 
pledge in its entirety must however continue to apply to members of the Congress 
volunteer corps ; that is, they must in addition to non-violence pledge themselves 
to spinning, khadi and participation in civil disobedience. These special rules 
apply only to Congressmen but the rule of non-violence must apply to all 
volunteer corps organised under Congress aurjpices with a purely Congress or 
mixed membership. 

Practical reasons also impose upon the country the need for non-violence on 
the members of various volunteer corps. Only on basis of non-violence can 
communal conflicts be avoided. 


Arrests and Convictions 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, 
externments, searches, gagging ordeis, and the like compiled fiom the daily press 
and reports from Piovincial Congiess Committees : — 

In Bengal 

Sylhet, May 6 Mr. Jagneshwar Das has been served with a notice under 
Section 38 of the D. I. A. 
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Rajshaht^ May 6 Jamini Kaiita Majumdar, a prominent Krisbak leader 
of tlie district has been served with a notice under Section Idd, Cr. P. C* 
prohibiting his entry into the police stations of Raninagai and Atiai. 

Rangpur, May 6 • — Charges have been framed under Section 0G(4) of the 
D, I. B. against Mihir lal Mukerjee and Abdul Makshood Saikar, prominent 
Congress and Krisbak workers of the district. 

Dinesh Chandra Labiri, Secretary, Rangpnr District Krisbak Saraity and 
prominent Congress worker has been arrested under Seciaon 56 4) of D. I. R. 

Serampore, May 6 .•—It is leaint that the Distiict magistiate of Hoogbly 
has asked Mr, Bbowani Sbanker Mukerji, organiser of the Seram pore Ciilluial 
Conference, not to hold the Cultural Conference within the iurisdiction without 
his permission. 

Mr. Prafulla Sen of Khadi Mandal who has been organising Satyagraba 
Conference at Nakiinda in Arambag has been asked not to bold the Conference 
within the limits of the district without the sanction of the District Magistrate. 

Dacca f May 6 Satin drachandra Roy, prominent member, Congress Socialist 
party and ex-detenu was arrested under Section 5G(4) of the D, 1. R. 

Dimjpur^ May 6 .-—Inteinment orders under D, I. R. have been served on 
Messrs. Ajitdas, Kalipada Sarkar and Jaiiardhan BhatLachaiya, Kisan workers 
of the district. 

Rangpur, May 6 z—Dineshchandra Lahiri, Secretary, Rangpnr District Krishak 
Samity and a prominent Congress worker has been arrested under Section 5G (4) 
of the D. I. R. for having delivered an anti-war speech at Alahali. 

Rajshahi : — Mr. Dinesh Chakravorty, Mr. Atal Chakiavorty, Mr. Gopal Saikliel, 
Mr. Janen Sen, Mr. Kali Ghosh, Mr. Biren Saikar, Mr. Ram Saha and ]\Ir. Sachin 
Biswas are under arrest. The second session of the District Kiishak Oonfeience 
could not be held at Parail, as it was declared unlawful under I). 1. R. 

Faridpu7\ May 8 Ex-detenu Rohini Bhattachaiya has been sentenced to 
one year’s R. I. in connection with his recent political activities. 

Dacca, May 8 An order of ‘home internment’ was served on Mr. 
Mrityunjay Boy, Assistant Secretary, District Forward Bloc under the D. I. B. 
He will have to report himself once a week to the police station. 

Dacca, May 7 .-—An ex-detenu Nepalchandra Nag, a prominent woiker of 
the Narayanganj Textile Labour Union has been arrested under D. 1. 11, on a 
charge of holding a Congress Workers’ Conference on March 31 witliout permission. 

Calcutta, May 7 ' — Mr. Jagat Bose, a labour loader, was served with an order 
by the Govt, of Bengal to quit Calcutta, 24 Parganas, Howrah, Hooghly and 
Asansol sub division of the Buidwan Distiict within 24 hours. 

Bi alima7iharia, May 7 : — Piimalkanti Dbar, a student of the 2nd year class 
of Brindaban College was arrested under D. I. \l. 

Calcutta .•—Calcutta Gazelle publishes the list of the following persons on 
whom orders of externment have been served, directing them not to remain in 
any place within the limits of Calcutta and its suburbs and the districts of 24 
Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly, the Asansol Sub-division of the Burdwan district 
and the sadar sub-division of the Midnapore district 

Mabammad Musa Khan, Deo Saran Bhagat, Mia Bnx, Shaikh Bhartu Mia, 
Ra] Bahadur Khan, Bhandoo Shah, Bechan Ali, vShaik Mohd. Saiilf, Daroga 
Singh, SbarijS* Khan, Inder Pasi, Dhanu Rajwai, Ram Asiey Mallik, Bandoo 
Rajowar, Narendra Nath Goswami, Ram Asis v^ingb, Dal Bahadur Pandey, Bk. 
Dubar, Abdul Latif, Ram Dular Singh, Bisseswar Koiiy, Hanif Klian, Amjed Ali, 
Nepali Thakur, Mustafa Hossain, Rahamat Ali, Ram Sumer Passi, Sli. Chhotto, 
Pratap Tewary, Ragbunath Thakur, Dacboo Thakiii, Ali Jan Khan, Bolaki 
Bhagat, Harinandan Choudhiiry and Haiibar Missir. 

Dinajpur, May 8 . — Notices under D. L R. are understood to have been 
served upon Sits. Nishith Kuiiclu, M. L. A., Bibhuti Guba, Janaiclan BbaUacbaijee, 
Siisil Sen, Kali Sarkar, Ganen Sarkar, Gul Mabammad, Anath Roy, prominent 
kisan workers prohibiting them from participating in public meetings and 
processions for 6 months without previous permission of the District Magistrate. 

Hih or Hipli, May 8 : — A notice under Section D. I. R. has been served on 
Sjb. Pratap C^’indra Majumdar, a prominent Congress woiker by the District 
Magistrate of Dinajpur asking him not to convene, organise, bold or take part in 
any public procession, meeting or assembly without pexmission fiom the Distiict 
Magistrate. Any person contravening the order shall be punishable with impiison- 
ment for a term which may extend to 3 years and be also liable to fine. 

Balurghat^ May 9 .-—Notices under D. I. R. prohibiting to hold public 
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processions, inoetings or assemblies without notice have been served on the 
Secretaiics of Baliirghat Bub-divisional Congress Committee and the Pleaders’ and 
Miiktcars’ Bar Associations and iiidiYidually on Mr. S. 0. Bagchi, Pleader and Mr, 
Kaliiiarayan Sanyal, Miiktoar. 

ICushtta, May 8 ; — Ficsh icshamt orders under D. L E. weie served on Mr. 
Dhirendra Nath Das Gupta, Scciolaiy, ICuslitia Buh-divisional Congress Committee, 
Munshi Bahadurali Biswas, Vic.e-Chairman of the Kushtia Municipality, Mozaharli 
Biswas and Omarali, membois of the Kiishtm Textile Workcis’ Union for period of 
1 mouth after the expiry of the tcini of one month of the restraint order of the 
Distiict Magistrate Nadia. 

Dacca, May 9 : — Ex-Andaman prisoner, Annada Pal and two others Promatha 
Nundy and Profulla Chakravaity ueio arrested undci D. I. II. on a charge of 
holding a Congress Woikcis’ (lonfeien<*e at Dacca on March 31 without permission. 

Maltia, May 0 : — Mr. Sudhendu Jha, a Kisan leaclei of the district has been 
sentenced to pay a fine of Its. ]Ol) in default (o undergo E. I. for G months under 
1). J. Iv. for haying oiganised a meeting without liCinussion. 

Dinajpm May JO -.-Neaily a dozen inteiumcnt ordcis under D. 1. E. have been 
served upon Bibhutibhusiiaii MiUa, Hccictary, Btiidcnfc Pedcralioii of Gurgola, 
Kahmeshranjan Cliakiavai ty, Jaiiaidan Bbattachaiji, Kalipada Baikar, Ajitchandra 
Das and other Kisan workeis. 

Netrokona, Maij 10 Tarah Nath Eoy, aclhig Secretary of Sub-divisional 
Kisan Committee has been arrested niuler the D. I. A. 

Sylhct, May 10 : — Jitemlia K Bhattacharya, a Kisan leader and member of 
the local board ivas anested under Sections 1J13 and 447/3J9, 1. P. C. in connection 
with Bhatipaia agiariau trouble. 

Mywevsi)i(jh, Alay 11 -hlr. Dhirendra N. Eay, of Dacca an assistant m the 
office oi the lo(‘al Forward Bloc was seived yesterday with a notice directing 
him to leave Mymensingli distiict within 24 hours. 

Calcutta, May ll\ — Mrs. Bimal Piativa Devi, former detenu was served with 
a notice by the Bengal Government under D. 1. A. directing her not to enter the 
indusUial area of Buiipiorc (near Asansol). 

Kushtia, May 16 : — A notice under J). I. A. was served on Mr. Suresh Chandra 
Eoy, Secretary of TjOcal Congiess Oomniitteo ordering him to reside and remain 
within his local icsidenlial house and not to communicate with otheis on political or 
labour matters tor a period of one month, 

Noirakona, May 14 Maulvi Miafarudclin Ahmed, worker of the Sub-divisional 
Kishak Samity was seutcnced under rule 38 (5) of the D. 1. A. 

Myiueusmgh, May 16 : — Mr. Eadinha DuUa of Pabua has been convicted 
under 1), I. A. and sentenced to 1 year’s E. I. 

Dzuajpur, May IS :-~I'he Distiict Magistrate, Dinajpnr has promulgated an 
order undei D. 1. It. prohibiting the holding, convening, organising oi taking part 
in iiublic procession, meeting or assembly fiom the 2nd May to ilie 20th October 
1910 without at least 3 day’s notice in writing to the appropriate authorities and 
without thou previous wiitten permission. 

Myuieusrngh, May ii Mr. Nihar Eanjan Dutta, a Congress woiker has been 
served with a nothai ' by tlie District Magistrate of Mymensingh directing him to 
icfuiin fiom such activities as would cause disafTcction towards the Government 
and tension of feeling between vaiious classes of the po]mlation. 

Calcutta hir. i’ravas Ben, member of the A. T, Btudents" Council and the 
Bengal TTatle Union Congiess has been served with an order by the Commissioner 
of Police, Cahmtta diiecting him not to deliver any speech or otherwise to take 
part 111 any ]>ii!)lic procession, meeting or assembly within the meaning of 
Bub-rule 2 of Eule 56 of the D. 1. E. The order shall remain in force for 
one year. 

Agariala. May 17 Mr, ITariganga Basak, General Becreiary, Tripura Rajya 
Gana Panshad and a pi ominent Congress woikei of Tipperah distiict has been 
seived with an order of the district Magistrate, Tippeiah under D. I. E. to leave 
the distiict within 48 hours. 

Corudla, May 16 .'—The D. M. of Tiiipcrah has issued order under D. I. A. 
slating that no meetings or processions should be held in the district without 
previous permission of the same “for a week in advance. 

Cun, May 17 .-“Mahesh press has deposited a sum of Rs. 1,000 as security as 
demanded by the D. M. of Biibhum in connection with the publication of 2 
articles ‘Birbhumer Katha’, a vernacular weekly, printed and ^ published by the 
Mahesh Press under the editorship of Nitya Naryana Baneiji. The paper was 
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charged with systematically carrying; on a campaign of vilification of Government 
servants and has suspended publication for the time being. 

Chiitagong May, ^23 FatOpaban Nandi, intermediate candidate who had 
been aiiesied'on *Mau'h 7 for possession of a proscribed isBuc of a paper was 
sentenced to 9 months IF 1. under D. I. A, 

Sijlhet, May 21 Biresh Chandra Misra, Socrctaiy of Bylhcfc D. C. C* and 

Batyabrata Datta, Secretaiy of the T. 0. C. wcio sentenced to pay a fine of 

Bs. 20 each or in default to undergo one week’s B. I. foi having led an unlieeiised 
procession on Janiiaiy 2G at Bylhet. They ])rcferied jail. 

Sylhet, May 27 .—Kali Trasanna Das, Secretary of the Syllici Scavengers’ 
Union has been arrested under D. L B. 

Calcutta .—In exorcise of the power confened by Sub-rule (1) of Buie 
26 of the Defence of India Bales, the Governor of Bengal, by a notification of 
the Calcutta Gazettce, May 2:i, directs that except in so far as he may be permitted 
by the Governoi, the nndei mentioned peisons shall not at any time after the 
expiry of 48 hours from the service of this older be iii any place within the 

province of Bengal 

L Kartar Singh alias Ghari, son of Gawan Singh, police-station Makodar, 
district; Dullunclur and Cliak 193 (Sarin) police-station Knrrian walla, district 
Lyallpiir, and also 118A, Ashnlosh Miikerji Load, Calcutta. 

k Dhaiambir Singh, son of A. E. Soares alias Arjun Singh of Aid on a, 

police-station Corona Bardez, Goa and 95A, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

3. Naina Singh, son of Tliakur Singh of Dhut Kalan, Banga Kapurthala 
State, and also of llSxA, Ashutosh Mukerjee Road, Calcutta. 

Chittagong, May 29 — Mi. Ivalipada Sen Gupta, a Labour organiser, was 
arrested for alleged violation of an order under the Defence of india Buies. 
Mr. Bireiidra Das Gupta, Secretary of the Bml Road Woikeis Union, has been 
externed from the district of Chittagong under the same rules. 

Sj. Bankim Chandia Mukerjee, member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
repiesenting labour, a former President of the xMMndia Tarde Union Oongress 
and a member of the piesidium of the Bengal rrovincial Kisan Sabha, was 
arrested under D. I. R. 

ComiUa, May 29 .—Four Congress and labour workeis, Umesh Lai Singh, 
Hari Ganga Basak, Sachiiulia Lai Singh and Anania Lai De, have been served 
with notices, under the Defence of India Buies, by the District Magistrate of 
Tipperah, directing them to leave the district immediately. 

Notices have also been served on five others, liaiaial Saba, Chandra Sekhar 
Das, Nepal Chandra Naha, Sailendra Kumar Roy and Brojendra Kumar Chakravarty, 
restricting their movements. 

Jharia, May 29 '.—Mr. Hafiz Jalal-ud-din, Vice-President of the Labour Party, 
Bengal, has been served with a notice under the Defence of India liiiles by the 
Government of Bihar, directing him to quit Chota Nagpur. 

Krislmagar, May 80 Mr. Somnath Lahiry, a Bengal member of the 
A. I. 0. 0. and a prominent labour leader, who was ordered to leave Calcutta and 
suburbs in March last, has been further ordered, under the Delencc of India Buies, 
to leave the district of Nadia immediately. 

Calcutta, June 6 The Offices of the All-India Kisan Sabha, the Bem>'al 
Provincial Kisan Sabha and the Calcutta Tramway Workers’ Union were searched 
this morning by the special branch of police who seized several papers including 
a copy of the constitution of the B. P. Kisan Sabha. 

Serampoie. June 8 —The Serampoie Sub-di\isional Congress Office and the 
residence of Chandra Mohan Nandy of the town were raided ^by the police early 
this morning. Papers and books have been seized. Nandy has been taken m custody. 

Calcutta, June 8 .'-Summonses have been served on the Editor and Pruiier 
and Publisher of the Matt ibhuitn, a nationalist Bengali daily, by the Ch Presidency 
Magistrate, diiecting them to appear before him on June 19 to answer charges 
under the D. 1. A. in connexion with the publication of a piece of news regardino- 
the Bibar Provincial Students’ Conference in the issue of the paper of May 1. 

Calcutta, June 12 —The security of Es. 500 deposited by the Printer and 
Publisher ot the English weekly ‘Forward Blok’, edited by l\Ir. Subhas C. Bose 
has been forfeited to the Government under the India Press (Emergency) Act. 

Calcutta .'—On 2 sepaiate p)etitions of complaint filed by the Detective 
Department of the CalciUta Pohee, Mi. B, Gupda, Ch. Presidency Magistrate issued 
summons under the D. I. B. against Sjt. Satyandra Nath Majumdar. editor and 
SjF buresh Ch. Bhattacharji, printer-publisher of Ananda Bazar Fatnka and against 
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Bjt. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh editor and Sjt. Sashi Bhusan Dutta, printer- 
publisher of Basumati for the publication on April 7 of two articles entitled ‘Odds 
and Ends’ and ‘Leftists’ in the papers respectively. 

Chittagong : — Mr. Sukhendu Dastidar and 11 others, inclnding students and 
peasants have been arrested under D. I. A. for holding May Day in Jaistapura 
without previous sanction of the District Magistrate. 

N arayangavj^ * Mr. Brajendra Chandra Das, ex-dotcnu has been arrested. 

Calcutta : toummons have been issued against Mr, Janaki Jiban Ghosh, editor, 
Advance and Mr, R. B. Viiley, printer and publisher of Advance under D. I. R. 
for the publication of an article entitled ‘Duty of Piesent Day Students’ in the 
paper of May 1. 

Calcutta Mr. Makhanlal Sen, editor of Bharat, a vernacular daily, Mr. 
Bankim Chandra Sen, editor of Desh, a vernacular daily, and Mr. Nirmal Chandra 
Banciji, editor of Duma, another vernacular daily and printers and publishers of 
these three journals appeared today before the Ch. Piesidency Magistrate to answer 
a charge under the D. 1. R. for the publication of articles in the papers in 
contravention of the Government order in eonnesion with the celebration of 
‘National Week’ by the B. P. G. C (suspended) and speeches by Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose and Swam! Sahaianand Sarasvvati. 

Calcutta, June li : — P. Ghose, an ex-detenu, was arrested under D. I. A. 

Dinajpur, June IH :~-Batyendra Nath Roy, Secretary, Thakurgaoii Sub- 
Divisional Congress Cornmitiee and Assistant Secretary, Dinajpur District Kisari 
Committee and Mnnal Ktimiir IMluqdar, a kisan Organiser have been served with 
notices to leave this distiud within 21 hours and not to enter within three months. 

ITaji Mohammad Aiicsh, Pleader, Picsulcnt, Dinajpur District Krishak Saniity 
and Vice-President, Thakurgaon Sub- Divisional Congress Committee has been 
arrested under Section 5G of D. I. A. for holding procession and meetings without 
previous permission. 

Calcutta, June IS Mr. Nani Das Gupta and Mr. Manoranjan Das Gupta, 
two prominent Congress wovkeis in Calcutta have been arrested under I). I. R. 

Narayangan]\ Juno Mr. Baiiii Ghose, a labour leader of Narayanganj, 

Textile Union was arrested on Saturday last under the D. I. R. 

Chittagong, June 17 -Restriction orders served under D. I. R, on eight local 
youths have been renewed. 

Calcutta, June IS .—Mr. Maui Bishnu Chaudhury, a member of the A. 1. 
Students Council was arrested under the D. I. R. 

Calcutta, June -—By notification in the Calcutta Gazette, H. E. the 
Governor of Bengal lias, under the D, I. R. directed that (1) Paiichu Gopal Banerji 
of JesBorc and of 4/3, Nilmony Ganguly Lane, Calcutta; (2) Ananta Kumar 
Sarkar of Katipara, Khulna and of 2, Khelat Ghose Lane and 5, Duff Lane, 
Calcutta ; (3) Saroj Mukherjne of Bahadurpur, Biirdwau and of 21, Noor Md. Lana, 
Calcutta shall not at any time after the expiry of torty-eighfc hours from service 
of these oideis be in any place within the limits of Calcutta and its suburbs and 
the districts of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hooghly, the Asansol Sub-division of 
Burdwan district and the Sadar Sub-division of the Midnapore district. 

Mr. Saroj Mnkerjee and two others have been arrested under D. L A. 

Calcutta^ June 26 :~Mr. Dcbendra Nath Bukul, a member of the A. L 
C. C. and Acting Piesidcnt of the Budge Budge Jute Workers’ Union, was arrested. 

Calcutta, June 27 Mr. Rajeiidra Dev, president of the suspended B. P, G. C. 
was arrested iindei the D. I. A. 

Calcutta, June 27 Further publication, sale and distribution of the pam- 
phlets entitled “A Draft Resolution on the War and Our Tasks” and “Ramgarh 
and After” have been xnohibited by the Government of Bengal, by a notification 
issued under D. I. R. 

Brahmanbaria, May 4 Parimal Dhar alias Tulslii, an I. A. student of 
Habiganj College was arrested under D. I. A, Some books and literature are repor- 
ted to have been seized from his place. 

In the Puny ah 

Jullundur May 2 Sarder Ujagar Singh was arrested from his village, 
Punalian Kalan under the D. L A. Bhai Sunder Singh Makhauspuri, an exconvict 
of the “Babar Akali Conspiracy Case” has also been taken into custody under the 
same Act. 

Eohtak, May 6 — Ch. Mehar Singh a prominent Congress worker of village 
Madina was arrested under the D. I. 'A. 
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Lahore, May i7 The Punjab government has under D* I. K. proscribed 
the pamphlet in Guimiikhi entitled “Sri Guru Govind Sinp,]iji-ki-BhawiBhat Bank’’ 

Midtan, May IS : -Chaiidliri Ata TJllah, president of the Multan Congress 
Committee was arrested under D* I. A. 

Lahore, Maij Eajkuinar, a student of Delhi was arrested under D* T. R. 

Jiillnndur, May SO Pandit Mohan Lai, and Mr. Hatya Prakash, rresidciit and 
the Secretary of the Dna Tchail Congress Comuuttce have been aiicsicd under the 
Defence of India Act for alleged objectionable bpceehes dining the National Week. 

Lahore^ May SI Gian Ghand, a Congress woikcr of iioshiarpur was senten- 
ced to three years’ rigorous impiisonmont. 

Jidluiidur, May 23 Pandit liar Chand A])ra,_ President of the Phillaur Tehsil 
Congress Committee, and Sant Riillia Ramy a piominent Congress woiknr of Apia 
were arrested under D. 1. R. for delivering alleged objectionable Bpeeidics dining 
the National Week. 

Jalhindur, May :—Mr. IJarbans Singh ICarnana, former General Secretary 
of the District Kisan Committee has been placcil under stiict police siii vcillancc. 

Lahore, May S3 :—BaBant Kumar, Ollice Secretary of the Lahore District Ckm- 
gress Committee, was arrested under the 1). T. R. 

Guyranwala, Mag S9 Ilarbans Lai, Secretaiy Rampiir Congress Committee 
was convicted under D. I. R. and sentenced to one year’s rigoious imprisonment 
for a speech made at his village on March 23. 

Lahore, June B : — Ilafiz Salamnt Ullah a blind Alirar diclaior, was arrested 
in his village in Jiillundcr under D. 1. A. for reciting all alleged anli-iccnutmcnt 
poem. 

Lahore, June 7 Mr. Dhanwantri, President of the D. C. C. of Lahore was 
arrested under D. I. A. 

Ahmad Khan Lassi, Propaganda Secretary of the Las Bella ^ Nalionalist Pari.y 
of Sind, was arrested recently for distributing ceriain communist literature, and 
was released on bail, has been re-airestcd for distributing communist pamphlets again, 

Mr. Bhabhti Piasacl, a Congress worker of the district and a ra ember of 
District Satyagrgha Committee has been arrested under D. L A. 

Mohanlal, a labour worker, was ariested under D. 1. R. His house was also 
searched and some papers sei/^ed. 

Simultaneous seaiches were made in several other places including the house 
of Rajkrishan Dev Dutt, Ratan Singh and Ranglal. The office of the I’ress Workers 
Dnion was also raided. 

Eolitak, Line 6 :-~Ch. Meer Singh of the District Congress Committee Rohtak, 
was sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment under 1). I. A. 

Amiitsar, June 17 : — Ghulam Mahamad alias Ezi Hindi* who was recently 
interned here under D. I. A. has been ordered today by the Punjab Government 
not to take part in any meeting or procession of more t^n five persons in any 
place within Amritsar Municipal limits nor participate in any political movement. 
He had also been directed to report twice daily to the Station House Officer Amrit- 
sar Police at 7 A.M. and 8 P.M. 

Lahore, June 24 : — Laza Sunamrai, a Congressman of Lahore, was arrested at 
Fazilka on a warrant issued fiom Jullunder under the Defence of India, 

Lahore, June SO : — Maulvi Ahmad Ali, President of the Anjuman, Khadamuddin 
and the Imam of Sheranwali Mosque was arrested under D. I. A. 

Ludhiana, J 2 ine 27 : — Baba Rur ^ingh M. L. A. Punjab and Sardar Hazara 
Bingh Hamdam have been arrested following raids on their houses. 

Lahore, June 27 Over half a dozen communists were ai rested in Lahore 
following simultaneous raids carried out by the police at a number of places inclu- 
ding the Bradlaugh Hall. The arrested persons include Mr. Ramcbandra, President 
of the Lahore District Congress Oonimittee, Mr. Rajbans, President ot the Student 
Federation, Prof. Abdulla Safdar, Mr. Fiiozubin Mansur and Saidar Knltar Singh 
brother of the late Bhagat Singh. 

Lahore, June 27 Master Kabul Singh, Master Hari Singh, Sardar Sohan 
Singh Josh and Sardar Marian Singh members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
have been arrested under D. I. R. 

In the United Provinces 

TJnao Sewakram, a member of the Government bench of Honorary 

Magistrate at Safipur, has been ariested under the D. I. A. 

Bareilly, May 6 Mr. K. R Rnkum Singh, a Congress M. L. A. was arrested 
at Badaun under Section 107, Or. 0. in connection with the agitation started 
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against the Dintinct aiithoriiicR of Badaun regarding the promulgation of some 
ordeis wliicli are alleged to have infringed the rights of tlie IJ Indus. 

C awn pore, Man // : — .Air. Itaiklslioro, labour leader has been arrested under 
Rule 30, L). r. A. on a charge of having delivered objectionable speeches at labour 
iiiceiings ic(*enily hold. 

]\Ir. Devi another loader was ai rested under Section 1151, Cr. P. C. 

on the ground of apinchonsion that ho might commit some cognizable offence. 
He will also be proHociUed under Rule 30, D. I. A. for, as al^ jged, delivering 
objectionable speeches 

Ln.(knou\ Man /" .'—The OiTice of the U. P. Provincial Forward Bloc was 
searched for proscubed hternturc. 

h]iawah, Map // . — ‘ICrantikari I filler’, a book by Aditya Kumar Bajpai, 
piiutiMl and pubhsbed by the Hindu Piess, Elawah has been declared foifcited to 
11. M’s (ioveinnu'id under the D. L A 

A security of Ks. has also been demanded from the keeper of the press. 

Cfoi aUij)!u\ ^lay P ' — Mi. Jagdish Pathak, a Socialist member of the 
IT. P, 0. C Ims been ariested under D. I. A, iix connexion with certain speeches 
deliveied by liini on May Day. 

Cawnpnia, Man ao —Air. I’hiilchaiul Ivaiyar, a prominent Congress worker 
has been arrested under Section 3S, D. J. A. 

Can akhpnr. Map // — Air. Akchailuir t^ingli, General Secietary of Gorakhpur 
D. G. (b and .a meinbor of the U. P. C. 0. was aircsted under Section 38 of 
D. 1. A. 

Mntfra, Map ;~~AIr. Adavait Kumar Goswnmi, General Secreiary, Forward 
Bloc, Bnndaban has been .sentenced io l\\ yeans’ R. I. under two sections, that is, 
one year umler the D. 1. A. and lA' years for cons])uaey. 

M/nuo, Ahaj // --.Mr. Damodar Das Agarwal, joint secretary of the Unao 
D. 0. O. has Ix'on sentemsnl to one year’s S. I. and a fine of R.s. 250 or in default 
four months’ further impusonment. 

JUttitd : — Pt. Lai la J’rasad, f^eerctary, D. 0. 0. has been arrested under 
Section 31/3, D. 1. A. 

(fnao -—Air. Ramghulam, who was being prosecuted under the D. I. R* 
for deUvenng a Hi>e(‘cii in a public meeting held at village Deotara on Feb. 3 
was sentenced to 1 year’s S. L 

Air dagprasad ot Tahsil Punva was arrested under D. O. A. 

Unao h-AIr. Pinunatnia J>in who was being tried under the D. I. A. was 
sentenced to one year’s S. 1. 

Luclnow - *AIr, SujuiKdiand of Forward Bloc has been sentenced to four 
years’ It. 1. and a fine of Rs. 2U or in default three months’ further imprisonment 

including two months’ soHtiuy confinement for distributing anti-war leaflets and 

occui)ying the Alagistraic’s cluur in the court room. 

hiuJaiow .—Air. ruhn Bcliaii Bancrji, General Secretary of Lucknow Congress 
Committee was arrested under a warrant from Alain])uii. 

Azanujtirh, Afap vV — Air. Algurai Shastry, IM. 1 j. A. who is undergoing one 
year’s imprisonment under t^ec. 108, Or. P. 0. in the Azanigarh Jail has been 
served with another warrant under i>. I. A. 

AUiptih, jMan P7 — t^wami yariianand, Chairman, Reception Committee, 
Aligmh District Gonfercncc was arrested on Aiay 20 in Nayabans under D. I. A. 

F<tielaj((} h, Map iJ7 — Pt. Ihunswaroop Paiide, a proniinent Congress worker 
of Cawnpore who was arrested about 3 weeks ago at Thathia under Section 38 of 

the 1). T. A., iuis 1)0011 couvibdcd atal sentenced to 2 years’ R. I. 

fiuUnnpoie — Ram ihasad Panile, Hecietary of the Alandal Congress Committee 
of .Tamaon in the distiict of Pnltanpore was arrested under Rule 38 of B. I. A. 

Jhanri, May P7 -'—Ai. Gajadhar Singh, General Secretary of B. 0. 0. has 
been sentenoed to 1 year’s S. ^ T. for refusal to furnish a security to be of good 
behaviour. Several places imd tiding the ollice of the B. 0, C. and T* 0, 0. and 
of Jansangram, a iiincli Weekly Journal and the residence of Mr. Bhagwandas, 
ex-Bhnsaval Bomb Case Prisoner were searched. 

Allahahad *— Air. Padmakant Alalviya, ^Secretary of the Local Forward Bloe 
and Chairman of the Health Committee of the Alunicipal Board and Air. Kedarnath 
Malviya have been aixested by the local police under D. 1. B. Their houses were 
also searched. 

Lucknow^ May 28 . — Air. Simderlal Gupta, AI. L. A., has been arrested 
under D. I. A. , , , 

Aligarh, May 27 The office of the B. C. 0. Aligarh was searched for the 

24 
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cyclosiyled copies of the Hamj*arli Couaress resolution on war wliicli was 
distributed in the city. 

Lucknoto, May SO : — Mr. Shafiqno Ahmad Narivi, a proininenl labour and 
Congress woiker was arrested under iSccUon 1J9 of D. 1 A. 

Dehra Dun, May 30 •—Mr. Om Frakash, a congressman was sentenced to 
one year’s R. I. and a fine of Es. 100 in default 3 months’ lurther imprisonment 
under D. I. A. 

Agra * — Dr. Eaghubardayal Gliaturvedi and Mr. Iviishnaswami wcic sentenced 
to 6 months' each under 1). I. A. 

Maulvi Saoed Hussain, a prominent Congress member was arrested under 
the D. L E. 

Hardoi, May 21 ‘—rt. Earn, swamp Hhukla, publicity officer and Treasurer 

D. C. 0. and a member of the P. G._C. was arrested under 1). i. A. 

Sultaiipoie : — Th. Baipiath 8ingh, Eiesidcnt, 'Mnmlal CV)ngress Committee, 
Tikri was arrested at his residence under D. I. A, in connection with an ailcgeil 
revolutionary song which he is said to have sung in a Congress niceting lichl 
at Debiiyawan. 

Hapur, May 20 : — Mr. Gnkuldas of the A. I. B. A. was arrested here by 
Meerut Police under Sec. TIO ot D. I, A. 

Manipuri • — Mr. Madhonarain Miidgal, a prominent Congress worker of 
Mainpiiri district has been served with a notice by the District Magistrate 
directing him not to deliver any speech within the district for a period of 
2 months. 

Agra, May 22 ' — Maiilana Syod llasan, Vico-Piesidcnt of the Agra Town 
Congress Committee was arrested under I), i. M for making an alh'ged objiHd.ion- 
able speech. 

Goralchpua, Jane 21 .—Mr. Krishna Bhanker Srivasiava, a lawyer of Kasia 
was arrested under D. I. A. 

Mr. BnjkishorG Bastri, a labour inspector of the ?. 0. 0. has also been 
arrested under D. I. A. 

Agra, June 19 ■ — Mr. Naliarsingh, a member of tbc D. 0, 0. and a former 
member of the U. P. P. C. 0. was arrested under 1). L A. 

Benares : — Mr. Promodo Tjabiri, Becretaiy Mazdoor Sabba was sentenced to 
one year’s E. I. under Bee. B8 of D. I A. 

Agra, May 30 The City Magistrate convicted Mr. Jivaram Paliwal, editor 
and Bripatlal Dube, printer and publisher of x^auuk and sentenced them to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment each and a fine of Es. 800 and Es. 5U0 lespectivcly or in 
default of the fine six months’ further imprisonment. 

The police arrested Mr. Hafiz, a labour worker under D. T. A. 

Meerut, May 80 Bherjung, an ex'convicfc of the Ahmedabad dacoity case, was 
arrested under the D, I, A. _ 

Allahabad : — Mr. Abanikanti Chakravarti, an ex-political prisoner from Bengal 
who is at present at Allahabad, has been served with an order under D. I. A. 
directing him to confine himself within the province of Bengal with effect from 
June 1. 

Allahabad, June 7 Dr. Eammanohar Lohia was arrested in the premises of 
the A. I. 0. C. Office under the D. I, A. 

Sultanpur, Jane 3 : — Mr. Kcdarnath Arya, member of A. I. C. 0. was 
arrested under D. I. A. 

Dehra Dmi Jane 7 Mr. Surendra Pande and Mr. Vircnrlia Pande of 
Cawnpore who have been attending the O. I. Political Study Summer Session of 
Radical Congressmen here, were aiiested under D. I. A. on a wanant from 
Cawnpore. 

Ujiao, June 8 BIr, Baclaprasad Avasthi and Jag Prasad, Vice-president of 
the A, D. C. C. a former E. D. Organiser respectively were sentenced to one year’s 

E. I. under D. I. A, 

Meerut, June S The police raided a shop of a book-sellei in Cffiaziabad and 
seized some communist literature. The owner of the shop was aiiestcd under 
D. I. A. and lodged in Bleerut Jail 

Lucknow ; — BIr, Prakash Chandra Pande, General Secretary of the Electric 
Supply Workers’ TJaioii was arrested in Aminabad at 5 p.m. under Secs, 38 and 
34 of the D. I. A. 

Unao -.—Searches were made m the houses of Mr. Shekhar Nath Gangoli, Mr. 
Makundnath, Secretary, Unao Congress Blandal, BIr. End Narain Dixit, Secretary, 
Unao Kisan Sangh and Baley Sharma, Secretary, Kisan Smgh, Safipur. 
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BareiUij :~Mr. Damoclar Swamp Setli was arrested under D. I. A. 

Ahgarh : — Tb. Alalkhan T. L. A. President of Aligarh I)* 0. 0. and Tb. 

Nctrapal Sin^h, editor of Sivachirih, a Conp,ross Weekly were arrested under D. I* A. 

(Jiiao J'hc houses of Mr. Salublal of Safi pur,* Mr. Daya Sbanker Sailani, 
member of the P. 0. C and Mr. 01\atra{>al Sin^h were searcdied. 

Jhansi :-”Mr. Nity'ananrl, Secretary of the i>. 0. 0. Mr. F>alkrishna Sarma, 
President of the P>aivvasa^ar l\Iandid Conjiress and Mr. Naraui Dass Khare, a mem- 
ber of ill© D. C. C. weic arrested undci i). I. A. 

Lucknow :-™Simidianooiis rajids were cariie<l out in Tjucknow for the recovery 
of an uidu book entitled Azadi Ki Nazinen edited by Mr. Sibte Hasan. 

Lucknow, June 19 : — Police carried out a seaicb of residence of BIrs. Brajesh 
Sintiib. 

Allahahad, June tS :--Police have arrested BIr. Om. Prakash Sanj^al and Mr. 
Eadhaiiaih Ohopia to be detained under See. 1-9 of D. I, A. 

Dehra Dun, June 19 dtchidencn of Mr. M. N. Eoy was raided and some 
books, letters and loatlets written in German lan^^iia<^e were seized. 

Police laidcd the house of Eajidialiadur Picin Pratap Sinj^h, son of Eaja 
Maliendra Prataii. The seaicb continued for S lioiiis duiinfi, which coirespondeiice 
that passed between Peni Piatap and his father and a postcaid wuiitcn in German 
were seized. 

Camnpore, June 21 : — BIr. Dcvidat.ta Ai;noliotri, President of Deputy ka Parao 
Ward Coiparess Committee was aircstcd under Pules 31 and 38 (5) of D. I. A. 

Mu:^uf}iirnuriar, jtuic 22 to the members of the Bluzaflarna^^ar 

Bar Association is leporied to have been issued by tbc Collector of this district 
askine, them to study the I). 1. A. because the Association passed a resolution 
expressing, its inability to contribute to the war fund. 

Jhaim, June 22 Bha^wandas Blohar, a former prisoner of Lahore Conspiracy 
Case was arrested under I). L A. 

JBenares,Ju7ie 24 BIi. Sundeilal Gupta, BI. L. A. who was being tried under 
Section 38 of D. L A. was sentenced to 38 months^ E. I. with a fine of Es. 200 in 
default further rigorous imprisonment for C months. 

Benares :—Mi\ Shiva Piijaii Tripathi, a prominent Congicss worker was 
arrested under Sec. 129 of D. I. A. 

Bas/i Krishna Chandra Sharma was arrested under D. T. A. 

Ltwknow Bir. Kanliaiyalal Kackcr was arrested under Sec. 38, D. L A. 

Luckiioiv Mr. Srikiishna Varma, Bccretaiy of Jlazratganj War Congress 

Committee and Bir. Jailal were anested under D. I. A. Eiilc 30. 

In Bihar 

Baxiinl, May S Sant Sewak Prasad, General Secretary, Champaran District 
Socialist Party has been arrested under D. I. A. 

Patna, May 3 'IPrcc Kisan Sabha workers have been arrested in Betiah on 
the ‘May Day’ under the D. I. E. 

Patna, May 2 i~ The Bihar Police served today a noUee on Anil Mitra, a 
communist now residing in Kaclamkuan, Patna, directing hi'm not to live anywhere 
in Bihar and quit the province within 24 hours. 

Patna, May 3 : — The oflice of the ‘■Janata’^ a Leftist IPindi Weekly and the press 
in which the journal is ]n*inted were searched by the police this morning and certain 
leaflets and manuscripts weie seized. 

Maxaul, May S i—Pt. Kedarmani Shukla, a former political prisoner, has been 
anested at Bettiah, under D 1. E. Blahant Dhanaraj Puri, the President of the 
Champaran District Kisan Sabha has also been arrested. 

Swami Basantrananda Giri, Secretary of the Saran Kisan Sabha, Ohapra and 
Bandit Biaja Bchari Blisia were sentenced to 2.^ yeais’ ligorous impiisonment under 
Section 35 (5) D of the D. I. E. by Sub-Divisional Oflicer. 

Mr. Jogeshwar Singh, President of the Sone]Hir Thana Kisan Sabha, was 
arrested at Sonepur under Section 88 (5) of the D. I. E. 

The Goveinnient of Bihar issued an oicler, under the D. I. A. externing Sj. 
Eamesh Chandra Acharya, an ex-detenue, from the Province of Bihar. 

Patna, May 12 -.— It is reported from Monghyr that Bir. Bhola Pd, a promin- 
ent Kisan woiker and active mcnibei of the Students Federation has been arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Patna, May IS : — Mr. Rambiiskh Benipuri, editor of the 'Janaf a local Hindi 
Weekly, was coiivi(‘ted and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment by the 
City Biagistraie today under Sec, 38 of the D. I. A, 
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Patna, May id Mr. Sheobaclian, Secretary of tlic Saran Thana Con^Yoss 
Committee and Mr. Jirendra Brahmachari, Vice i^irsideiii of the Satan Distiik 
Congress Committee were convicted for dclivenng anti^var spceclics, and scnicnccd 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a line of Us. 100 or in default to six 
months’ further ligorous imprisonment each. 

Mr. Basant Naiidgiri, Sccreiaiy of the Saian District Kisan Sabha was 
taken into custody under the D. I. A. 

Oaya, May 15 :~Mr. Bambalak Sharma, Secrciaiy of the Sub-dhisional 
Kisan Sabha, Jehanbad, has been aiiestcd under 1), I. It. 

Patna, May 16 :--Paudit Shcclbbadra A'a ee, M. L. A. was arrested heic this 
morning under D. I, A, 

Feni, May 15 :--Mr. Susil Kumar B'lajumdar, an cx-de(cmi of Sahadeimr 
Feni, has been served with an order of externment asking him to leave the place 
forthwith. 

Patna, May 17 -.—Four Hindi leaflets, staSed to contain matters piejndidal to 
the Defence of India Ellies, have been declared proscribed and all tlieir copies 
forfeited by the Government of Bihar, according to a Gazette notification. 

Jamalpur, May 25 r—Babu Karey Bingh was arrested under tJie D. I. E. 

Motikari, May 28 -Umasbankar fcfnkla and Sant 8cvtilv, who have been sen- 
tenced to undeigo two months’ rigorous impiisonment and to pay a lino of Its. V)0 
each under the Police Act are awaiting another trial under Heetion bS of the 
D. I. A. 

Patna, June 1 The police carried out searches in a number of houses and 
institutions in Tlaiipur. 

ifn^/ ‘.—About 700 copies of a Hindi book entitled “Aniaijwnia” 
have been seized by the police, who raided the residence oi the aniiior, iUr. Naie'sh 
Prasad Varma Visharad, and the ])iess where the book ivas piinfcd. 

Permanand Prasad^ a college stndeiii, has been ai rested bcie undci D. I. E. 

id :--Kanaliai fSingh, a kisan of 1‘atna district was an csted at 
Paliganj yesterday, under the D. I. A. 

Patna, June IS -.'-Blr. Sagar Singh, a prominent kisan worker, was arrested at 
Masaurhi under the D. I, A. 

Happu7\ June 2d Two mcmbcis of the Biuznfiarpur 1). C. 0. residing in 
Gandhi Ashram at Hajipur were arrested and some pamphlets jmblished by'^thc 
Bihar Congress Socialist Party seized by the poVivc under 1). ]. A. 

Bhagalpur, June 20 :—Mx, McMi Naiain Misra and several oiheis have been 
arrested under D. I. A. Pandit Panchanand Jha, Bianagcr, Srivasi.ava Press 
Bhagalpur was arrested under D. 1. A. ’ 

Ga 2 /a, /wne Mr. Abdul Aziz, a member of the Congress Socialist Partv 
and a Congress worker of Gaya district was arrested under D. I. A. 

Patna June 25 ;~On the strength of a warrant issued by the District Ma'ds- 
trate of Debra Dun, the Kotwali police arrested Blr. Parmanand the General 
Secretary of the League of Earlical Congiessmen of Bihar. ’ 

Mr. Kishore Prosanna Sinha, Secretary of the Biluir Socialist Party was arrest- 
ed under D. I. A. 


Patna June 26 Mr. Chandra Singh, ex-political prisoner of Bihar is 
to have been arrested at Calcutta under D. I. A. 


leporied 


In Bombay 


Bombay, Uay_ 22 ;-Mr. Mohammed Syed, a Labour Loader, Vic-c-l'rcsidcut, of the 
Giriu Eamftar Union (Red Flas) and a Corporator arrested under the Dofenee of 

‘0 '^cen delivered on the 

27th Blaich at the lime of the textile strike, 

Eeleased on bail of Es. oOOO on undertaking not to make a speech in Bombay 
•while on bail vr. d that he would report to the 0. 1. D. ■whenever required to do so. 
Charges mied on Blay 30, 1940. Case proceediu<»* 

Bombay May S3 , -Miss Godavari Gohkale, a member of the Servants of India 
and Labour leaclci, arresteci at the Servants of India Society premises ior hrp'iuli 
of the Older under the Defence of India Rules by dclivcunif a SeXe at Amhar- 
natb on Blay Day, and taken to Kalyan. 

Magistrate of Kalyan and was 

remanded to Police custody till Blay 2o. 

On June 4, 1940 charges weie fiamed against her under Rule 2C (0) of (ho 
CTitoce pleaded not guilty. Case adjourned for further 
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Bombay, May 2S •—Mr. P. K. Kurane, Member, Bombay P. 0. 0., arrested 
under the Defence of India Eules for making an alleged anti-war speech some time 
back. Bailed out on a sum of Rs. 500 on May 24, 1940. Case pending. 

Bombay, May 25 ; — Mi. Bapat (Senapati) prosecuted under the authority of 
the^ Provincial ^ Government on a charge of sedition for addressing a gathering 
duiing the ‘National Week’ on Gth Apiil 1940 at Bombay (Ohowpatty) under the 
auspices of the ‘Forward Blov.’, w^as sentenced to 1 year’s E. I. 

Bombay, May 26 * — Mr. Indulal Yagnik airested under the Defence of India 
Act. Eeleased on bail on May 27, 1940 but rearrested same night on a charge of 
making speeches in contravention of the order served on him under the Defence 
of India Act. It was also stated on behalf of the prosecution that Mr, Indulal 
Yagnik had committed a bicach of the piohibitory order served on him under the 
Defence of India xlct by publishing a statement in a newspaper. 

Again released on bail and case is proceeding. 

Bombay, May 30 Bjt. Giidharlal Thakkar and Mr. C. Jani, who were 
arrested on May 19, 1940 sentenced to eight days’ R. I. 

Bombay, May 39 ;~Mr, Amu Haidei Khan, Blember Bombay P. 0. 0. arrested 
under the Defence of India Act for two alleged anti-war speeches said to have 
been made on April 23 and 28th last in Bombay. Remanded to Jail custody 
till 8th June. 

Bombay, May 29 — Mr. Amir Haider Khan, Member Bombay P. C. C. arrested 
Member of the Central Executive of the All-India Kisan Sabha, General Secretary 
of the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress, etc, arrested at Ankola under 
the Defence of India Rules. To be interned in "Bombay. 

Bo77ibay May 5 : — Mr. L. S. Nagarkar, Member of the Council of Action 
of the Girni Kamgar Union (Red Flag) and a prominent woiker of the North 
Bombay Students’ Union, arrested under the Defence of India Eules for two alle- 
ged speeches on 28ih March and 9th April, Remanded to jail custody till 6th June. 

Bombay, June 5 : — 1. Mr. A. S. E. Chari, Advocate, 2. Mr. Jalaluddin Bukhari, 
a Kisan worker, 3, Mr. E. S. Naidu, A Political caitoonist, 4. Chandravadaii 
Chandhari, Jt. Hon. Secy. All India Students’ Federation, 5. Siidhir Fakiro, 
6. A. B. Kharidkar, 7. S. G. Tambitkar, 8. B. B. Eangnekar, arrested under the 
Defence of India xict and taken to Poona, it is undeistood, to be interned. 

Mote .-—Some of the houses and offices of these persons were searched 
by the Police. At Mr. Chan’s place, it is understood, the Police seized tw'O 
books from his library— Stalin’s Life and Lenin’s Teachings, The Office of the 
‘National Fiont’ and the residence of Mr. E. S. Naidu were also searched 
and a mass of literature is alleged to have been seized from the latter place. 
A. C. I, D. reporter and a few plain clothes policemen also visited the office 
of the Girni Kamgar Union but, it is leaint, took no action beyond a plain 
‘look-see’. 

Surat, June 7 Mi. Jashwaiit Thakkar, President of the Bombay Presidency 
Students Fedeiation, aiiested at Suiat under the Defence of India Act. Brought 
to Bombay enioute to Poona where he will be interned. 

Bombay, June 7 Mr. Shaiiker alias Babasaheb Keshav Phansalkar, 
proprietor of the Univeisal x\strological and Statistical Bureau, Bombay, and his 
son Mr. Waman, alias Eao Saheb, arrested under the Defence of India Eules 
for alleged circulation of false and alarming news about the war. 

Allowed bail to the sum of Rs. 500 on June 8, 1940. Case pending. 

Ill Karnatak 

Belgaum, June 11 .—Dr. Tendulkar, who is connected with the a 

Marathi weekly paper of Belgaum, has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Belgaum, June 15 Under the D. I. A. Prabhakar Pamlekar, printer, 
publisher and keeper and Messrs. Galgall and Sawant, joint editors of the 
^'Waita^\ Belgaum were airested. 

The Goveinment of Bombay have demanded a security of Es. 3,000 under 
Section 3 of the Indian Piess (Emergency Powers) Act from the keeper of the 
Warta Press, Belgaum, for printing a Marathi weekly Warta which published on 
April 23 last matters falling within the D. I. R. 

Vidarhha 

Akola, June 8 Mr. Omprakash Mehta of Nagpur who was arrested last 
Saturday was sentenced to undergo 2 years hard labour under the D. I. A* 
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In Maharashtra 

Nasik, May IS ’—Mr. GoYindrao Deshpandc, M. L. A. and a prominent 
Cogress leader of the Nasik Distiict and the Secretary of the Maharashtra 
P, 0. 0. has been warned by the Bombay Govciinnent that he should take care 
while speaking in public meeting. 

Poona, April 16 •— BIr. V. M. Bhushkiite, wdio was arrested on Apiil G under 
the D. I. K. was convicted and sentenced to one year’s E. L and a fine of 
Es. 500 or in default to six months’ further imprisonment. 

Poona, May 91 •—Blr. D. V. Babhale, a Forward Bloc worker has been 
arrested under Section 42 and 111 of the E. I. A. 

Sholapiir, May 21 : — BIr. K. K. Beshpande, a labour leader was arrested 
under B. I. A. 

Sholapur, May 21 : — BIrs. Bliniskshibai Ivarhadkar, a member of the Eed 
flag Girnikamgar Union was arrested under D. I. A. 

Sholapur, May 31 : — Mr. Vishnnpant Path and the labour leader Mr. Bladiir 
were arrested under B. I. A. 

Mr. BL B. Vibhirte arrested last week under B. I. A. was sentenced to 18 
months E I. and a fine of Es. 100. 

Poona, June 12 : — Mr. S. B1 Joshi, Socialist leader and member of the 
A. T. C. C. and BIr. Madho Limaye, Secretary, Piovineial Socialist Party were 
arrested under B. I. A. 

Poona, June 10 : — Sjt. Keshao Gorey was arrested under B I. A. 

Poona, June 12 Mr. Y. D. Chitale, a member of the A. 1. 0. 0. was 

arrested under B, I. A, for an alleged objectionable speech made by him on 

May 1 last. 

BIr. K. R. Samant has been arrested under D. I. A. 

Poona, June 20 : — Houses of Blr. K. N. Padke, socialist leader, BIr. E. Y. 
Joshi of the Students’ Federation and five others were searched by the police. 

In N, W. F'ioniier Provinces 

Peshawar, May 17 BIr. Khiiram Khan was arrested today by the 0. T. D. 
Police at Nowsheia for keeping in his possession 125 posters entitled “Jangi Bigul” 
(trumpet of war). 

Peshotuar, May 28 : — Lala Kandan Jjal, of the Veinacnlar Press, w^as anest.cd 
by the Police under Rule 08 B, I. E. it is alleged foi circiilaling an incorrect report. 

Peshawar, June 3 : — About a dozen searches of the houses of leading Forward 

Bloc woikeis of the province w^ere made by the police simultaneously early this 
morning in Peshawar city and villages in the district in connection with the hunt 
for two cyclostyled pamphlets entitled ‘‘BYeekly Bolshevik” and ‘^Jang-ka-Bigul” 
(Trumpet of war, descrilred as objectionable). 

Peshawar, June 12 The house oi BIr. Ralsarannagina, a socialist kisan 
worker was searched yesterday in the city by the G. I. D. Inspector when some 
proscribed literature was seized. 

Peshawar, June 25 Four persons are reported to have been arrested at 
Utmanzai for alleged propaganda against currency notes. 

In Nagpur 

Nagpur, June 24 : — BIr. Chouthmal, a Kisan woiker was arrested by the police 
on a warrant under the Defence of India Rules fiom A kola. 

In MaliakoshaL 

Juhhulpoie, May 24 : — BIr. Ananda Eao Lokhancle was placed under arrest 
under Section 32 (1) of the B. I. A. 

The police laided a number of houses in Betul and Blulfai in quest of pros- 
cribed liteiatiire and is lepjoxted to have lemoved some alleged objectionable books 
and leaflets from these houses. 

Betul : — Accoidiiig to a message fiom Betul, Babu Eao Dhole, a member of 
the D. 0. C. was aiiestcd under B. I. A. and sentenced to B yeais E. I. 

Beharilal Patel, BI. L. A. and Srikrishna Powar, both Congiefesmen, have been 
asked to present tliemselves personally m the couit of District Magistiate of Betul. 

Btlaspur : — Eight Congressmen were aiiested on various political chaiges. 

In Tamil Nadu 

Idupulapadu, May 2 :~BIr, Kakarala K. Eao, captain of Kisan Seva Dal, 
and di ill-master of the Central Kisan School was arrested under D. I. A. 
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Tr'fclimopohj, May i5 :-~Mr. M. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar, Vice-president of 

S, I. Railway Labour Union, Golden Rock and secretary of the Trichinopoly 
Congress Committee, Mr. Dandapani, secretary of the taluk congress committee and 
five others were ariested today under D. T. A. 

VizaqaiMtapi, May 16 •.—Mr. P. Syamasiindara Rao, M, L. A., President of 
the Andhra Kisan Sablia has been served with a notice by the Madras Govern- 
ment under Rule G of the D. I. 0. piohibiting him from acting in a manner 
prejudicial to the maintenance of public order and directing him to reside in 
Ischhapuram, abstain from making public speeches and keep the D. M. of Vizaga- 
patam informed of a change of his residence. 

Coimbatore, Jane li Mr. 0. P. Subbhiah, M. L, A. has been arrested 
under D. I. A. 

CIncacole, May 11 : — Mr. J. Ramalingayya of Guntur district has been arrested 
under D. L A. 

Following home seaichcs and alleged recovery of certain documents, Messrs 

T. C. Narayanan Nambiar and K. Vasudev, Socialist members of K. P. C. C. were 
arrested iindei Section 39 (1) of D. I. A. 

Madura, June 12 Smt. K. P. JanaM Aminal, Vice-president, Madura Town 
Congress Committee was arrested under the D. I. A. at her residence in Kaluthai 
poly Agraharam. 


In Kerala 

Calicut, June 2 Mohammad Yusuf, a member of the Kerala Provincial 

Congress Committee, was ariested at Tirur under D. I. A. 

Calicut, June 5 — Sis ‘died Shirt” volunteers, who are said to be members of 
some local Laboui Unions, were aiicsicd under D. I. A. 

Calicut, June 7 The Kerala Provincial Congress Committee Office at 
Ghala])inam was searched. 

Calicut, Junes . — The Office of the Ernad Taluk Congress Committee at 
Ramanattukara and the houses of Messrs. P. M. Krishna Menon, Members, 
K. P. 0. 0., P. M» Madhava Menon weie searched in connection with communist 
leaflets, 

Calicut, June 13 : — Mr, T. Mohammad Yusuf has been sentenced to undergo 
one year’s rigoious imprisonment on each of two counts, the sentence to run 
concurrently. 

Calicut, June 24 '—The Calicut police have filed a case against Mr. E. M S. 
Nambudripad, Joint Secretary of the All India Congress Socialist Party under 
Section 38 (1) and 38 (2) of the D. I. A. The charges are based on a foreword 
written by Mr, Nambudripad to a book named ‘Jatindra Nath Das’ published 
from Cochin, 

The police have charged also Mr. P. Ramkutti Nail* under Sections 39 (1) 
and 39 (6) of the D, I, A. for alleged possession of communist literature, 

Calicut, July 3 Mr. Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan, President of the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee and Mr. Kimhiramau Nair, Captain of the 
Kerala Congress Volunteer Corps were arrested under D. I. R. 

Li Assam 

Mr, Amiya Das Gupta, member of the Working Committee of the All India 
Students’ Federation and Treasuier of the Bengal Piovincial Students’ Federation, 
was served with a notice under the Defence of India Rules asking him to quit the 
province of Assam and to reside in Bengal. 

Shillong, June 14 •-—An extern men t order under the Defence of India Rules 
has been served jointly on Umesh Lai Singh and Sachindra Lai Singh of Tripura 
State by the Government of Assam. 

Shillong June 14 -The Government of Assam have decided, under the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act, all copies wherever found, of a handwritten Bengali 
leaflet entitled “Swadhinatar Awbhan” (call of Independence) and all other 
documents containing copies, reprints, translation, extracts from the leaflet, to be 
forfeited. 

Sylliet, June 15 The Government have demanded a security of Rs. 1,000 from 
the Naya Duma, the Leftist organ of the province of Assam, in connection with an 
article entitled “Council Assembly and the Kisan movement”. 

Shillong, June 19 An externment order has been served by the Assam 
Government on Mr. Abani Charan Sen of Tollygunge, Calcutta, 

June 23 Mr. Abani Charan Sen, Organising Secretary of the Assam Railway 
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and Trading Oo. Workers’ Union at Dibrugarh (Assam) has been served with an 
order in Calcutta under the Detence of India Kiiles directing* him no to enter the 
province of Assam* 

In Andhra 

CuddaloTQ, May 15 Mr. V. N. Kiidwa, Distiict I^Iagistrato of S. Arcot, has 
issued warning notices, under D. I* A. to Messrs Aiyampcrumal Pillai, 
Thiilasingliam and Eanganathan, all of Villupuram, Eainakrishna Aiyar Tirukoiliir 
and S. A. Kahira of Kiimbakonam for alleged anti-war s])oeches made by them. 

Madrai^^ May 11 An order has been served on Mr. P, Byamasiindaia Eao 
M. L. A. President of the Andhra Kisan Sabha under D. I. A. diieeting liim 
to reside in Ichchpur, abstain from making public speccdies and to keep the Ihstnct 
Magistrate, Vizagapatam, informed of every change of his residence. 

AJ/^o?*e, Mr. Th. Venkatachalapatlii, of the West Godavary District 

Congress Gommitteo was served with orders niidcr D. I. 0. asking Inm to hnivo 
Ellore within 21 hours and reside in Vendra, a Village in Ehimavaram 'I'lduk, 
and also prohibiting him from making any public siicoehes during the currency 
of the order. 

Madras, May 23 Mr. Ananda Eao Lakhanda, was arrested under D. T. A. 

Trichur, May 25 K. K. ‘Warricr, a labour leader of IViehur, i\Ir. 

M. A. George and Mr. Francis, author and printer respectively of a book entitled 
Yatheendas, have been arrested under D. 1. A. 

Ellore, May 24 Mr. T. V. Chalapathi, Manager of West Godavari District 
Congress Committee Ofllce, has been served with an older by the local police 
requiring him under Eiilc, 27, D. I. A. to leave Ellore ami reside in the viliagG of 
Vendra, Bliimavaram taluk. 

Tenah, dime 1 Mr. Araveti Eamaiah and Mr. K. Siibba Eao, Congress 
Socialist have been arrested under D. I. A. 

Cocanada, Jane 10 Mr. P. Venkataswara Rao, and lilr. S. V. Eatnani, 

Socialist Leadcis, were senlenced to pay a dne of Es. 200 each in dciault to undergo 
imprisonment foi six months under Indian Piess Emeigcncy Act. 

JSfellore, June IS —Mr. Ravi Audiseshayya and Mi% K. Krishna Rao, Sen clary 
of the Co-operative Central Bank, were arrested today under D. I. A. 

In Utkal 

12-6-40 :~An externment order under the Defence of India Eiilos was 

served on Mr. Balai Bose, a Bengal labour worker, directing him to leave the Orissa 
Province within 24 hours. 

In Sindh 

Karachi, May 23 Mr. Ahmed Khan Lasi, Secretary of the Lasbella 

Nationalist Party, has been arrested under the Defence of India Act for distributin'-* 
anti-war leaflets. ^ 

Karachi, May 23 Mr. Mohamed Nasim Talvi, Editor of the “Baluchistan 

ladad’’ who had been arrested under the Defence of India Act for printing acme 
objectionable leaflet in his own press, was bound over by the City Magistrate, in a 
sum of Es. 500 for 12 months. 

In Gujarat 

Jfa?/ .V Sardar Makhan Singh, General Secretary of the East 
African Trade Union, who recently came to India and has been assoi'iated for the 
last three months with the Mill Kamadar Union in Ahmedabad, was aiicsicd 
under D. 1. A. 

Ahmedabad, May 20 :~Mr. Indulal Yagnik, the Acting General Secretary of 
the All India Kisan Sabha, was served with an order under the Defence of India 
Act today directing him to reside and remain within the limits of Ahmedabad 
district and take no part in any political communist, agrarian or labour movement 
or agitation. 

Surat, June 27 Three kisan workers have been arrested under the Defence 
of India Act on the charge of making speeches and advising people not to subsciibe 
to war loans. 



The All India Congress Committee 

Poona— 27fch. and 28th. July 1940 

Pbesident’s Statement 

A meeting of ilie All India Congress Committee was held at Poona on July 
27 and 28, 1940 in Congress House. Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad presided. 188 
members weie present. 

Before commencing the proceedings, Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad made a 
statement explaining the two ofticial resolutions as also the circumstances leading 
up to the A. I. C. 0. meeting at I'oona. A summary is given here 

It was hardly four months and two weeks since they met at Eamgarh but 
during this slioit peiiod the world had changed almost but of recognition. This 
change was not only in respect of outward form but it had almost brought about 
a revolution in ideas and beliefs. It would not be possible for us not to be 
affected by all that has happened and, theiefore, it becomes our duty to review 
our own position and take stock of the situation, with a view to seeking what 
changes we should make in our own attitude. 

Two impoitant decisions of the Congress Working Committee are to be placed 
before you. One of these is known as the Wardha Statement. Although theie 
is nothing new in it, as it iclates to the basic policy of the Indian National 
Congress, it becomes our duty to consider it as this House represents the 
Congress. 

It was not at the Wardha meeting in June last that Mahatma Gandhi 
raised the question of non-violence for the first time. He had raised 
it two years ago. In September 1938 the All India Congress Committee 
met at Delhi. At this meeting of the Congress Working Committee Mahatma 
Gandhi raised the issue of extending the principle of non-violence which the 

Congress had followed in regard to its internal policy for the last twenty years 
to other spheres, 

Mahatma Gandhi wanted the Congress at this stage to declare that a free 

India would eschew all violence and would have no army to defend the country 

against aggression. The Congress should thus depend entirely upon non-violence 
for the purpose of dealing with internal disorders and external aggression. 
Mahatma Gandhi felt that he had to give the message of non-violence to the 

world and if he could not persuade his own countrymen to accept it, it would be 
difficult for him to preach it to others. The Congress Working Committee felt 
itself unable to accept his position and explained its difficulties to Mahatma 
Gandhi. The issue however did not assume any serious proportion then as the 
Munich Agreement postponed the war. 

The question was again laised by Mahatma Gandhi when war broke out in 
September last. In November last when Gandhiji went to interview the Yiceroy 
he asked me and other members of the Working Committee to relieve him of 
the responsibility of guiding tlie Congress policy and leave him free to pursue in 
his own way the policy of non-violence. The Committee, however, once again 
persuaded Mahatma Gandhi to postpone decision. At Kamgarh Mahatma Gandhi 
raised this question for the thiid time. On this occasion Mahatma Gandhi also 
refeired to other weakness in the Congress organisation and expressed a desire 
to be relieved of lesponsibility. This came as a shock to the Working Committee 
and if 1 had not practically forced Mahatma Gandhi to postpone decision of the 
issue once again, a crisis would have arisen as early as at Eamgarh. 

You will thus see that this issue had been hanging fire for over two years 
and when w’e met in Wardha in June last Mahatma Gandhi wanted the Committee 
to make up its mind once for all. as the international situation had become 
delicate and he felt that a decision on such a vital issue could not be postponed 
any longer. Even then I tried to persuade Mahatma Gandhi once again to 
p»OBtpone the matter as I knew the dangers and the difficulties of a decision. 
There is not a soul m the Congress who rs not anxious to go the whole length 
with Mahatma Gandhi, if he can help it ; but we cannot close our eyes to bard 
facts. We know that arms and ammunitions have not been able to save the 
freedom of France, Holland, Belgium and Norway but we also know that human 
25 
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natnre even after realising the futility of armed resistanoe is not prepared to 
give up force. We had not the courage to declare that we shiill oigaiiiso a State 
in this country without an armed force. If we did it would be wrong on our 
part. Mahatma Gandhi has to give the message of non-violence to the world 
and, therefore, it is his duty to propagate it but we have to consider our position 
as the representatives of tlio Indian Nation meeting in the Indian National 
Congress. The Indian National Congress is a political organisation pledged to 
win the political independence of the country. It is not an institution for 
organising world peace. 

Honestly we cannot go as far as Mahatma Gandhi wants us to go. We 
admit that it is a ^ weakness on our part but it is a weakness which we share 
with the entire humanity. Though we cannot go with Mahatma Gandhi the whole 
hog, we do not wish to stop him from pursuing his own path. Yet lealisiog 
the loss that the Congress would sutTcr on being deprived of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
guidance, 1 was tempted to appioaph him once agin to defer his decision on this 
issue. I had thrice succeeded in my attempt but this time, I failed because 
Mahatma Gandhi pointed out that it was no use postponing his decision on this 
vital issue for the moment was fast approaching when the Congress would have 
to take a final decision and therefore, it was better that each party decided to 
follow its own path. I placed the whole matter before the Working Committee 
and invited separately the opinion of each member. Most of us felt that we were 
not able to take up the grave lespousibility of dcclaiing that we would completely 
eschew violence when we had to deal with wulcspicad internal disorder in this 
countiy or external aggression. But wc all >veic quite clear in oiu minds that 
BO far as the stiugglc tor winning our independence was concerned non-violence 
would continue to occupy the same place in the Congress progiammo that it had 
occupied all these 20 years. AYo all felt that the slightest deviation in this 
lespcct will mean political suicide for the Congress. 

Whatever success we have achieved in our struggle dining all these years 
has been due to our unfUnehing faith in non-violence, and it we have not 
succeeded to the extent to which we ought to have succeeded, it is due to our 
inability to practise non-violence to the fuller extent. If we ever give up this 
idea, we shall bo burying the Congress. I feel I must take you further in 
confidence and inform you that theie are four members of the Woildng Committee, 
Babu Rajendia Prasad, Dr. Piafulla Chandra Ghose Mr. Kripalani and Mr. 
Shankeriao Deo who feel that they can go the whole length with Mahatma Gandhi. 
You already know about Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

There aie people who think that by passing the Delhi resolution the Congress 
Working Committee has made a departure from past resolutions. I wish to 
emphasise that this is a wrong view. Even if we wished to take a new step we 
could not do so because we have behind us a series of resolutions and statements 
issued from time to time by the Congress Working Committee during the past 
few months. We cannot demolish all these. We have not the right to do so. 
We have not the power to do so. Changes in the international situation however 
are so serious that we cannot shut our eyes to them and proceed blindly. We 
have not abated our original demand in any way. We have demanded 
the unequivocal declaration of India’s^ Independence. As a piovisional 
measure we have asked for the establishment of a representative national 
government. 

Although Mahatma Gandhi would not be responsible for the policy of the 
Congress any longer, his advice would always be available to the Working 
Committee and the Congress. Our relations will continue with him as long as he 

lives and I pray to God that he may be spaied long to guide us. We must 

however realise that the nature of _ his guidance will not be the same as before 
and this adds greatly to our responsibility. We have a great objective to achieve ; 
we have an ideal before us which is sufficient to inspire any group of people. 
There may be ups and downs and difficulties may beset our path but we need not 
he disheartened or dis-spirited by these. 

We have to solve every difficulty that presents itself to us and we have also 
to recognise the hard fact of Mahatma Gandhi’s separation from us. We must 
bear it bravely. In this difficult hour, it is our duty to be united. I therefore 
appeal to you to sink all differences and to face bravely the trials that lie ahead 
of us. This is what the country demands from us and this is what the Congress 
expects us to do. If we fail in this hour of trial, the world will have a poor 

opinion of us ; but I am sure that we shall not fail, 
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Resolutios 

The following resolutions as recommended by the Working Committee were 
then placed before the committee and passed : 

Wabdha Statemej^tt 

The A. I. 0. C. has consideied the statement issued by the Working 

Committee from Wardha on June 21, 1940 and confirmed it. The A. I. C. C. is 
of opinion that as explained therein, while the Congress must continue to adheie 
strictly to the piinciple of non-violence in the struggle for independence, it is 

unable, in the present circumstances, to declare that the principle should be 
extended to free India’s national defence. 

The A. L C. G. desiie to aliirm that the Congress organisation should 
continue to be conducted on_ the principle of non-violence and all Congress 

volunteers are bound by their pledge to remain non-violent in the discharge of 
their duty and no Congress Volunteer Organisation can be formed or maintained 
except on that basis. Any other volunteer organisation for the purpose of 

self-defence with which Congressmen are associated must likewise adheie to 
non-violence* 

Delhi Resolution 

The meeting of the All India Congress Committee confirms the 'Working 
Committee’s Delhi resolution of July 7, 1940. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The A. I. C. G. Office received notice of four non-official resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting. 3 of these resolutions were covered by the Official 
resolutions ; the remaining one was withdrawn by the mover. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 
Poona — 25th to 27th July 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Poona from 25th. to 27th. 
July, 1940. The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Azad (President), 
Bhris Saro]ini Naidn, Jawahailal Nebin, Vallabbbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, 
Rajagopalachariar, Jamualal Bajaj, Bhulabhai Desai, Sbankeirao Deo, Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh, Asafali, and J. B. Kripalani, 

Shris Pattabhi Bitaramayya, Narcndra Dev, Achyut Patwaidhan and Vijaya 
Lakshrai Pandit were present by special invitation* 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Condolence 

The Committee express their deep sorrow and indignation at the brutal 
murder of Hassaram S. Pamuani, M. L. A. Member oi A. I. C. 0, w’bo was shot 
dead while he was engaged in the task of inquiring into the alleged minder of 
Assudamal, a Congressman of Bind and offer their condolences to the family of 
the deceased. 

This Committee also note with deep sorrow the circumstances under which 
Saidar Autar Bmgh, member, A. I. 0. C. was fatally stabbed in Gujranwalla 
and offer their condolences to his family. 

CoMPULSOKY Levies 

The Working Committee have received reports from many parts of the country 
that compulsion is being applied on a considerable scale, on the part of subordinate 
officials for the purpose of realising contiibutions for war purposes. Collections 
ordered to be made by officials from peasants and wage-earners are bound to result 
in consideiable harassment, coercion ana distress. Compulsory levies aie not only 
against the existing law of the land as well as the emergency laws but are also 
opposed to the declared policy of responsible officeis of the Government. All 
compulsory levies and coercion in the collection of funds should be immediately 
stopped, and, where such compulsion is applied, people should refuse to submit to it. 

Disc.iplinaby Action 

The Working Committee have learnt with surprise the attempt made by some 
Congress members of the Orissa Legislative Assembly to form a miuistiy in 
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coalition with other groups against the declared policy and resolution of the 
Congress* 

The Working Committee have considered the explanation given by Pandit 
Godavaris Misra and note that Siiyut Jadumani Mangaraj has not furnished any 
explanation in spite of notice given to him. In the opinion of the Woiking 
Committee the action taken by ^ Pandit Godavaris Misra and Siiyut Jadumani 
Mangaraj is a gioss act of indiscipline and deserving the highest condemnation. 
The Working Committee call upon them to lesign their seats from the Legislative 
Assembly which they secured on behalf of the Congress, disqualify them from 
becoming members of the Congress for a period of three years and debar them 
from standing as candidates for election to any local body or legislature on behalf 
of the Congress for a like period and thereafter until further oiders In view 
of the emphatic denial by Sriyut Jagannath Das of any participation in the attempt 
to form a coalition ministry and his explanation no action against him is 
called for. 

In view of the interview of Pt. Nilkantha Das published in the Press and 
other information received, Pt. Nilkantha Das is called upon to state what part, 
if any, he had in this attempt and to furnish such other explanation as he may 
wish to offer by the lObh. August, 19I0 to the President. 

A. I. C. C. Resolutions 

The Woiking Committee adopted the two resolutions confirming the rcsolntion 
passed at Wardha and Delhi to be placed before the A. I. C. C. (For text see p. 195), 
The next session of the Oongeess 

The Committee authorised the President to decide finally the question of the 
venue of the next session of the Congress in cousultabion with the parties concerned. 

Baghelkhand 

In view of the fact that the Mahakoshal P. 0. C. has appioved of the 
proposed transfer of Baghelkhand from Mahakoshal to U, P., the Working 
Committee sanction this transfer. 


Wardha — 18th to 22nd August 1940 

Resolutions 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from 18th to 
23rd Angust, 1940. The members present were : 

Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad (President), Shiis Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Yallabhbhai Patel, Eajendra Prasad, Rajagopalachaiiai, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Shankerrao Deo, Govindballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Syed 
Mahmud, Asafali, and J. B. Kripalani. 

Shxi Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Maulana Husain Ahmad were present by special 
invitation. 

The minutes of the last three meetings of the Working Committee held 
respectively at Wardha, June 17-21 ; Delhi, July 3-7 and Poona July 25-27, 1940 
weie confirmed. The following resolutions were passed : 

Viceregal Declaration 

The Woiking Committee have read the statement issued by the Viceroy on the 
authoiity of the British Government on the 8th of August and the leport of the 
speech of the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons explaining the 
Viceroy’s statement. I’hey note with deep regret that the Biitish Goveinment'have 
lejected the triendly offer and practical suggestion contained in the Poona lesolution 
of the A. I. C. C. on 28th July framed for a solution of the deadlock and to 
enable the Indian National Congress to withdraw its non-cooperation and to secure 
in the present crisis the patriotic cooperation of all the people of India in the 
governance of India and the organisation of national defence. 

The Woiking Committee have read with deep pain and indignation the 
declarations and assumptions contained in the statements and speeches made on 
behalf ot the Biitish Goveinment which seek to deny India her natiual light of 
complete national freedom and 'reiterate the untenable claim that Biitaiii should 
maintain heiself in a dominant position in India in the discharge of the highei 
functions of the state. These claims render false and empty even their own 
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promise to recognise India at an early date, as a free and equal unit in the British 
Commonwealth. Such claims and lecent events and developments in the world have 
confirmed the Committee’s conviction that India cannot function within the orbit 
of an imperial power and must attain the status of a free and independent nation. 
This does not prevent close association with other countries within a comity of free 
nations for the peace of the world. 

The Working Committee are of opinion that the assertion contained in the 
statements made on behalf of the British Government that they will not part with 
power and responsibility in favour of the elected representatives of the people of 
India, and that therefore, the present autocratic and irresponsible system of 
government must continue so long as any group of people or the Princes, as 
distinguished from the people of the States or perhaps even foreign vested interests 
arise objections to any constitution framed by the elected representatives of the 
people of India, is a direct encouragement and incitement to civil discord and 
strife, and amounts to a fatal blow to all willingness to compromise and adjustment 
of claims. 

The Committee regret that although the Congress has never thought in 
terms of coercing any minority, much less of asking the British Government to do 
so, the demand for a settlement of the constitution through a Constituent Assembly 
of duly elected representatives has been misrepresented as coercion and the issue of 
minorities has been made into an insuperable harrier to India’s progress. The 
Congress has proposed that minority rights should be amply protected by agreement 
with elected representatives of the minorities concerned. The Working Committee 
therefore cannot but conclude that the attitude and assertions contained in these 
statements made on behalf of the British Government confirm the prevailing feeling 
that the British authority has been continually operating so as to create, maintain 
and aggravate differences in India’s national life. 

The Working Committee note with astonishment that the demand for the 
constitution of a Provisional National Government composed of persons commanding 
the confidence of the various elected groups in the present Central Legislature, 
formed under the 1919 Constitution of India, has been described by the Secretary 
of State for India as one that would raise the unsolved constitutional issue and 
prejudge it in favour of the majority and against the minorities. The Working 
Committee are of opinion that the rejection of this proposal unmistakably indicates 
that there is no willingness on the part of the British Government to part with any 
power and authority even for the immediate purpose of securing cooperation in war 
efforts. The British Government would gather together and carry on with such 
dissentient groups and individuals as oppose the wishes of the majority of the people 
of India and without any coordination with elected legislatures at the Centre or in 
the Piovinces, rather than concede anything that would work towards the recogni- 
tion of the lights of the people of India to rule themselves democratically. 

For these reasons the Woiking Committee have come to the conclusion that 
the statements referred to aie wholly opposed not only to the principle of democracy 
as acclaimed by the British Government in the War, but also to the best interests of 
India, and they cannot be a party to accepting the pioposals contained in the state- 
ments or advising the country to accept them. The Working Comniittee consider 
that these declarations and oilers not only fall far short of the Congress demand but 
would be impediments to the evolution of a free and united India. 

The Working Committee call upon the people to condemn the attitude adopted 
by the British Government by means of public meetings and otherwise, as also 
through their elected representatives in the provincial legislatures. 

Stktjgglb 

The decision of the British Government to enforce their will in India in 
opposition to the will of the great majority of the people and regardless of conse- 
quences has produced a situation of the utmost gravity. The rejection of the Con- 
gress proposals is proof ot the British Government’s determination to continue to 
hold India by the sword. In order to compass this end they have been endeavoiii- 
ing to undermine the strength of the Congress by picking up and arresting 
hiindicds of public woikcis, including some of the best workers of the Congress, 
under the Defence of India Act which has no popular sanction whatever. The 
desire oi the Con gi ess not to embariass the British Government, at a time of peril 
for them, has been misunderstood and despised. They aie imposing on the Con- 
gress a struggle to vindicate its position and to act for the pieservation of the 
liberties and honour of the people. The Congress can have no thought but that 
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of the supreme good of the dumb and toiling millions of India and through them 
of the whole of submerged humanity, 

In view of the giavity of the situation, the Working Committee have decided 
to convene a meeting of the All India Congress Committee on Sunday, 
September 15, 

The Woildng Committee call upon all Congress organisations to carry on 
their activities with full vigour and, in particular, to explain the Congiess position 
and recent developments to the public, Batyagiaha Ooramittocs must see that 
those who have taken the pledge act in terms ot this pledge and carry on the 
constructive and other activities of the Congress, 

Volunteers 

The Working Committee have considered the recent Ordinance of the Governor- 
General relating to volunteers. The Committee are not in a position to under- 
stand the real purpose imdeilying this Ordinance and consider it as loo widely and 
vaguely worded and liable to abuse in its application. The time chosen for its 
promulgation and the terms theieof are such as to lend some justilication to the 
interpretation that it has been issued to prevent and hamper the normal activities 
of Congress volunteers. 

The Working Committee fully agree that private armies organised for further- 
ing political or communal objectives by intimidation or foice aie objectionable and 
should not be peimiitcd. But tiicie is no analogy between such juivate aimies 
and the tiaining by chill, exercise and otherwise of volunteers for peaceful national 
service. Congress resolutions and instructions, issued in lespect of its volunteers, 
make it clear that these volunteers are organised for the constructive activities of 
the Congress ; for piomoting communal harmony ; tor pieserving order at its 
meetings, eonfeiences, and the like ; for teaching discipline and raising physical 
standards of fitness ; and tor the service of the people. Such volunteers are pledged 
to non-violence and they were never intended, nor are they expected to seek to 
enforce by intimidation or otherwise the political views of the Congress on others. 
They cannot be mistaken by dress or otheiwiso for the militaiy or the police. 

The Woiking Committee trust that the ordinance was not intended and will 
not be misused to suppiess the lawful and peaceful woik of such volunteeis, or to 
interfere with their distinctive dress, drill, exercise and peaceful activities. 

The Committee theiefoie direct that the normal activities of the Congress Seva 
Dal and other Congress volunteers should be carried on and that all such volunteers 
should continue the national service which they are privileged to perform, 

Kerala Affairs 

The Working Committee considered the situation created in Kerala by the 
election of two sets of Presidents and Secretaries by rival members of the P, C. 0, 
The following resolution was passed 

Considered references from the Kerala Province, 

Inasmuch as rival organisations have grown up as a result of two meetings 
held tor the purpose of filling up vacancies and as neither of them were in fact 
representative meetings, the Woiking Committee without going into the technical 
objections raised on either side, resolves that a fresh meeting of the General body 
of the Provincial Congiess Committee be held at an early date after adequate notice 
is given to all concerned for the purpose of filling up the vacancies among ollice- 
bearers and members of the Executive Committee. Dr. Fatlabhi Sitaramayya is 
authorised to convene the meeting, preside thereat and carry out this resolution, 
He is also authorised to place the new oilice-bcarers nr charge of the office. The 
Kerala Provincial Executive and the office are instructed to give every possible 
assistance to Dr. Pattabhi Bilaramayya. 

Enrolment of Primary Members 

The Woiking Committee considered representations received from several 
Provincial Congiess Committees requesting extension of time for the renewal of 
membership. The last date fixed in the Constitution for the renewal of mcmbeishii) 
is the blst August. In view of special circumstances pievailing in seveial provinces 
the Working Committee extended the time for the renewal of mcmbeiship upto 31st 
October, 19lO. 

Sjt. Dibakar Patnaik (Utkal)— Disciplinary Action 

The following resolution was passed : 

The Working Committee have noted that Biiyut Dibakar Patnaik sent a 
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telegram to Babu R'ljendra Prasad informing him that he was supporting Pandit 
Godavaris Misra in his attempt to form a ministry in Orissa for whk-h disciplinary 
action was taken by the Woiking Committee at their last meeting at Poona against 
Pandit Godavaiis Misra. Tlie said telegram was published in the Press. In 
spite of notice given to him, Bjt Dibakar 'Patnaik has oIFered no explanation. The 
Committee consider his conduct as coiidemnable as that of Sjt. Godavaris Misra 
and call upon him to resign his seat in the Legislative Assembly and disqualify 
him from becoming member of the Congiess for a peiiod of three years and debar 
him from standing as a candidate to any local body or legislatiiie on behalf of the 
Congiess for a like peiiod and thereafter until further notice. 

Meetings of the A, I. C. C. and Working Committee 

It was decided that the next meeting of the Working Committee be held at 
Wardha on the 13th and 14th September" and that of the A. 1. C. C. be held on 
15lh September and subseqaent dates at Bombay. 

General Secretary’s Circulars to P. C. Cs. 

Circular No, 16-—9ih. August 1910 : — 

I am sending you hciewith a copy of the resohilion enliilod ^‘Campulsoiy 
Levies” passed by the last meeting of the A7orking Committee held at Poona. It 
deals with the complaints that have been received by our and the provincial Offices 
about collections that aie being torcibly and illegally made by local officials lu 
ditlerent paits of tlie country, for war piupbses. Bnch collections as the icsolution 
points out are not only illegal but also against the declared poli(*y of the Government, 
It is necessary that those tacts be biought before the public. The resolution must 
therefore be translated in the language or languages of your province and be widely 
distiibutedj specially in ruial areas whcie the law and the Government policy, in 
connection with war coniiibutions, gifts and loans aie not likely to be known and 
where the woid of a petty local official, legal or illegal, is likely to carry weight and 
threats can be used with effect. 

People must also be informed that officials using threats or compulsion are 
acting illegally and lesistance to authority, in these matters is a citizen’s duty. No 
Civil Liberties can be maintained if illegal exactions are quietly paid, for fear of 
consequences. If people are to enjoy their rights, they must be prepared to undergo 
the necessary suffering involved in the asscition of these rights. 

Y'oii will also please leport to this Office cases where threats and coercion 
have been resorted to by officials in the collection of funds for war purposes. Cases 
reported must be thoroughly inquiied into and only such cases as can be established 
by unimpeachable evidence must be reported. 

Circular No, 17— 99th. Aug, ^40 

I am sending you herewith copies of three resolutions passed by the last 
meeting of the Woiking Committee held at Waidha. You will idease get these 
resolutions translated in the Piovincial language and bioadcast them in your 
piovince. You will also oiganize meetings to explain to the public the full 
implications of the resolutions and the circumstances that have obliged the Woiking 
Committee to pass them. Speakeis selected to addiess meetings must strictly 
confine themselves to the subject matter of the resolutions and the circumstances 
that have called them forth. 

You will also instruct all Balyagraha Committees under you to redouble 
their efforts to fulfil the constructive programme. Individual Satyagrahis must be 
reminded that they have to carry on the work for which they have pledged 
themselves. Above all you will put forth every effort to strengthen the Congress 
organisation. 

The position about Congress volunteers remains as described in the resolution 
passed on the subject. The explanation given in the latest Government of India 
Communique on the subject, vague as it is, does not alter the situation. 

Circular — 21st, Aug, UO : — 

Article IV (a) of the Congress Constitution lays down that “A member of 
the Congress enrolled as per Article III shall continue to be a member of the 
Congress until he resigns or is expelled therefrom, provided he renews his applica- 
tion and pays on or before the 31st August of every subsequent year the annual 
membership of four annas and obtains a certificate of membeiship ” How- 

ever, representations fiom provinces were received at the A. I. C* G. Office to 
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extend the time for lenewal of membership* The Working Committee have been 
pleased to extend the time for the renewal of membership to the 31st, October* 

The Constitution does not provide any date for the completion of the 
enrolment of fresh members* Ibey can be eniollcd at any time but their right 
to vote at clcetioas will be regulated by Article VII (a) which lays down that 
“No member shall be entitled to exercise his vote at any election unless he has 
been continuously on a Congress register for 12 months prior to the date of the 
election and only on production of a certificate of mcmberBhip’h 

Vieeroy-Prosident Correspondeuc© 

The following correspondence in connection with the latest pronouncement of 
the British Government passed between Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, tiro Congress 
President and His Excellency the Viceroy : 

(t) Viceroy’s letter to tho Congress President, dated Ooty, 4th. Aiig* ’40 ; — 

You will be aware that I have in the last few weeks been in eontacd. with 
vaiious political leaders, including Mr* Gandhi, in regard to the Indian ]k>I ideal 
sitimlion. 1 have, I need not say, informed Plis Maiesty’s Oovcinmcnt of ttie 

results of my discussions with the vaiious leaders concerned ; and I am glad to 
say that I have in the result been authorised to make the statement of whicli I 
now enclose an advance copy. That statement will appear in the morning iiapers 
of Thursday, 8th. August, and I would ask that until its appearance it should bo 
treated as for your eniiiely secret and personal information. 

As you will see, I have been authorised to invite a certain number of 

representative Indians to join my Executive Council. I have been authoiiscd 
further to establish a War Advisory Council which would meet at icgiilar inleivals 
and which would contain lepresentativcs of the Indian States and of other 
interests in the national life of India as a whole. I trust sincerely that the Indian 
National Congress will feel able to join with me in the Central Government and 
in the War Advisory Council : and I should welcome it if you could let mo 

have a very early answer on that point, if possible not later than the 21st. 

of August. 

1 readily conceive that it might be convenient for you to discuss this 
matter further with me before you send me a formal re])ly on behalf of tho Indian 
National Congress. I shall, as at present arranged, be in Poona from Cth. to 11th. 
August, and in Bombay from llth. to 14tli. August : and 1 hope to reach Delhi 
on my way back to Simla on 20th. August* I shall be very glad to see you and 
any friend whom you may care to bring with you at any of those places at any 
time convenient to you, should you desire to pursue the matter as I have suggested 
in conversation before sending me a more formal reply to this invitation. Perhaps 
you would be good enough to let me know whether you would see advantage in 
this, and if so what date and time would be convenient to you, I would only add 
that I am, as you will, I know, understand, anxious that effect should be given 
with as little delay as possible to the decisions of His Majesty’s Government ; ' and 
that I am concerned to announce the personnel of the expanded Executive Council 
by the end of August, and of the War Advisory Council at the latest by about 
the middle of September, but in any event with as little delay after tho announce- 
ment of the personnel of the expanded Executive Council as practicable. 

(2) President’s telegram in reply to Viceroy’s letter, dated Calcutta 8 Aug* ’40 

Thanks for Your Excellency’s letter of August 4th and advance copy of 

declaration received last evening* I am thankful for invitation to see you. I would 
have readily availed of pleasure of meeting Your Excellency but when His Majesty’s 
Government have already thought fit to announce a definite line of action may I 
ask how far there still remains a chance of usefulness of further disctission. 

(3) Letter from the Assistant Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, conveying 
to the President the Viceroy’s telegram dated Calcutta, 10th. Aug. ’40 

I have been asked to send you the following telegram which we have received 
for you fiom His Excellency the Viceroy, to whom your Calcutta address is not 
known : 

“Your telegram of 8th August. Policy of His Majesty’s Government is set 
out in my statement and it is my hope that within its terms Indian National 
Congress will as indicated in my letter to yon of 4th August feel able to join 
with me in the Central Government and in the War Advisory Council, As my 
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IctLer inukcB cloa,r I ylioiild bo very ^bid to see you wltli any frieiul whom you 
may care to biin^L-, with you slioi'ld you deeiro to puisne the niatlcr la oonvcrsatioa 
befoie fiendiij/, me a more loiEueJ ret^ly lo niy i!i\iL<iioo and ii you would iekv^raph 
to lot me know as suoii as possible date uiid f)iac*G whieh you suf<i-;cBt, My own 
Movcmcots iGiiiiiiii as doBoribod in my Icitor to you o£ -Itii Aiu^uBt. 

(A) Congress Pi’SsltleuYs IsAcgram to tiio Viceroy in reply dated CalciUiUj 
iOOi. Ah^. ’ 40' : — ' 

ThankB for your IkufoUcncy’s tolcAra.m received iliroiuiji GovernniGrii House. 

T do not liud any mcotin'^ uioraui ioi Cun^icss in^ ilie toims of the dcelaraiioii of 
Au^v:,UBt 8tli. Aouit Iioni othor i'uud.smenta! questions (Iieie is not oven any sii^- 
.uestion for mitioiirJ jj,overusnc!ii. Hinder the circumstfUicoB i am unable to liud any 
B'-oi-e for fuiiheii diecusbioa. Caliiipu, V/oiLiu^ CoiiimitioG Idlli to cousider mid 
decide. 

(5) Congress ProGulerCiJ letter to tiio Viceroy ooaarmtng tiso above two tolegrauis 
dalod Caleuita, lUb. Aug. ’40 “ 

I had received yoiis. Eseclleucy’s loiter of Auyu^f b the cvciuim, of Au^UBt 
7. As It was neccBSu^’y Uf call the Cong roes ‘\\^oikiim: (Jonhiiiitec as soon as puBSiblo 
and to (‘Onsider aisy other ihlny, •whicli might be nc'esnary before calling it, i 
thought it advisable to reply your E»‘dlency’s loiter Loiogiapiiieally. Accordingly 
1 sent the iullowing telegram : 

{Quot'd above) 

1 received your EKColIoncy’s sa(‘ond telegram through the Covcrnmoiit ilonso 
Oalcutta (quoted above) on August lU, in reply to which 1 seat Uic fullowing tclo- 
giani Oil the same day : 

(Qiiolcd above) 

1 would assure you that it would alv/ays be a pleasure to me to pay a visit 
to Your Excelloimy. When I found that our discussion could not go beyond the 
terms laid down by the deelaiation of August 8, 1 felt that 1 could not liud my 
way for fiirlhor discussion. 

(1)) CougresG Presldout's Iiettcr to tho Vicoroy dated Wardha, IGtIi. iHiig. ’40 : — 

As I inforiiied your Excellency in my tclograiu from Calcutta of the lOtb 
August, I convened a meeting of the Congress Working Committee for the IStli 
August to consider the statcnicrit made on' behalf of the Biirish Government. The 
Committee gave their careful consideration to this statement as well as to the 
amplirication of it in the Biitish Ihuliamciit. 

The Working Committeo will express their views in the course of the next 
few days dcaliiu!; with this matter more fully, but meanwhile, I may inform you 
that the Committee have read the Rtaicinonis embodying the British Uovcrnmenl’s 
decisions and attitude in regard to India, w'th deep regret. Those are totally at 
vaiiancG with the pioposals last put forward by the Congress at Poona and {vith 
the objective of the Coagresa. The Woikiog ComioitluG arc of opinion that they 
cannot assoeiaic themselves in any way with these proposals. 

As I ventured to say in my telegram to yon, I would have gladly availed 
myself of the opportunity to meet you and discuss the whole question. But your 
wire made it clear that the JisciiGsion ia to take place wilhni the rigid framcwoik 
of your aiinouncGincnt which was wholly inadequate for (he Congress purpose. 
Moreover, your letter htld left it to mo to decide whether I should see you before 
coming at a final decision. As I did not consider it necessary to trouble you about 
minor matters, I decided to forego the pleasure of meeting you. 

I shall bo grateful if you will kindly let me know if you have any objection 
to my releasing our correspondence to the Press. 

Bnrma-Chlna Road 

MaifJana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, issued the following 
Btatemont in regard to the closing of the Burma-Ghina Eoad : 

The decision of the Britsh Government to close the Biirma-China Road is a 
matter of the most serious sigiiincance for China, India, Burma and Britain, This 
road had been binlt at cnorniouB sacrifice by Oiiina and already it had become one 
of the main ai lories of iraflic between China and the outer world. It had brought 
China and Burma and India nearer to one another and their contacts grew from 

26 
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day to day. The people of Imha welcoaie this new iclaiionshp) aiul iheir goodwill 
ilowed out to the people of Ghiiia sUoa^Tuij^ for their fivedoai a^aiimt an ap'^icsrfoi 
nation. The cloyuia, of the Burnia roail means a SG\orc icstiic.'uion on these <^iow- 
iipe, contacts and a ilouUtp:^ of Indian opinion. Tt is in complete conlUct with the 
toreie,!! policy which the people oi India desire to ])ursne. It is ii violation of 
lateinational usa^^e as well as of yino-British treaties, and is evidently meant to 
hamper Ghina in her 0tiLpe;^le lor freedom. It is clcaily an encouiat;cment of the 
aggiesssor nation who for over tliice years has been cairyina, on an nndeclaicd war 
oil ChincHQ territory. It is support of a policy aj^ainst wliich Gieat Ik’itain claims 
to he fighiini^ in Eiiiope. Its pJi'oatest signilicanco lies ui this ii}.!,ht it throws on 
British policy which claims to do one ihin^ in Europe and follows an entirely 
dilleicnt coiuse in India and China. We must tlicreloie wholly disappiove ot the 
action of the Biitish Government in closing the Biirma-China Road. 

Arrests and Coiiviclioiis 

The following aie some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, 
esternmciiis, searches, gagging orders, and the like coiniiilcd from the daily piess : 

In Bengal 

Comilla, June 2G ■rrohibiiory orders under the Befcnco of India Act were 
served on Mnnindia Kumar Chakraborty, Ananta Do and three oihcis diiecling 
them to pciBonally report to the police station. 

Coniillu, June GO : — Five local Congiess and labour loaders, namely, Satya 
BinUa Sen, Ananta Do, Subodh Blakhciice, B'laniiuka Ohakiabarty, and KaiuU yen 
have been served with a notice by the District Magistiatc of Tipperah, under the 
Defence of India Kales, placing certain lesliictions on their inovcinciitB and 
activities. 

The notice diiects these persons (1) to report in ])erson to the police station 
on every Bionday ; (2) not to take part in any subversive movement or indulge in 
any aiili-war propaganda (3) not to converse, coramiinicato, or associate with any 
school or college studcnls ; (4) not to attend incotings of any kind and (5) to notify 
in person dcj-iartiire from one place to another to the police at least 24 hours bcioio 
the time of depariuic anti to report the time of arrival as well. 

The notice will roinain in force for sis months. 

These persons have farther been toibidden to keep any connection (conversation, 
correspondence, association, ete.) with 38 others, mostly cx-dctciuis, 

Calcutta^ July 2 : — Mr, Hubhas Chandra Bose has been arrested at his 
Calcutta residence in Elgin Road under the Defence of India Rules, 

July 25, 19 dO ; -Hemanta Kumar Bose, Secretary, North Calcutta District 
Congress Committee was arrested under {Section T20 of the Dcfcnec of India 
Rules. 

Pannaial Mitra was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Narendra Narayan Ohakravarty, BI. L. A. was arrested under Section 129 of 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Barisal, July 5 : — Niranjan Sen, Kisan worker was arrested under Section 
129 of the Defence of India Act. 

Dacca, 5 Mohammed Ismail, Secretary Calcutta Tramway Woikcrs’ 
Union and member of the Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Trade 
Union Congress was arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Chittagong, July 5 : — Proniodc Sen was arieated under Rule 129 of the Defence 
of India Rules. 

Kalma, July 7 : — Thakai Balwant Singh was arrested under Section 129 of 
the Defence of India Act. 

Mymensingh, July 0 : — Gopal Achai’iec, Secretary, Calcutta Tramway Workers* 
Union has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

July 10, 1940 : — Kalipada Bagchi was arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

July 10, 1940 : — Deb Kumar Gupta, Blanager and Secretary of 'Agrani^ a 
monthly magazine, Prafulla Roy, editor of the Blagazine, and Bireswar Bhattacharicc 
were served with notices under the Defence of India Rules to quit within 48 hours 
the Blunicipal limits of Calcutta, 24 Parganas, Howrah, Midnapiir and the Asansol 
subdivision of the district of Bard wan. '' 

Jessore, July S : — Naresh Chandra Somaddar was arrested under Defence of 
India Act. 

July 12, 1940 .‘—Orders under the Defence of India Rules have bocu passed on 
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the following persons (of Calcutta) directing them except in so far as they may be 
permitted by the Governor, that they shall not at any time after the expiry of 
iorty-cight hours from the service of the orders be in any place within the limits 
of Calcutta and its suburbs and the districts of 24 Parganas, Howrah and Hoogly, 
the Assansol Snb-divison oi Burdwaii District and the Badar Sub-division of 
Midnaporc district : 

(1) Debeiidra Bijoy Sen Gupta, (2) Bireswar Bhattacharji, (3) Profiilla Eoy 
(4) Dobkumar Gupta, (5) Amiilya Chandra Sen Gupta (C) Bailala Kanjan Mitia 
Mnsiafi, (7) Miss Kanak Das Gupta (8) Abani Mohan Chakrabaifcy, (9) Ohandrama 
Prasad Singh, and (10) Nani Daa Gnpta. 

Hoivarh, July 12, ’‘40 :~Harcndra Nath Ghosh was arrested under Section 129 
of the Defence of India Pules, 

July 10, '40 : — Amar Bose, Bamkamal Dey, Fani Maznmdar, Biswanath 
Mukherjee and Aswini Ganguly wore arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of 
India Rules, 

Conulla July 10 :-Manindra Kumar Chakrabarty, who was served with a 
notice under the Defence of India Act resliicting certain activities and rccpiiiing his 
weekly aitendancG at the Kotwali Thana, was aricsicd by police for disobeying the 
Older. 

Comilla July U Subodh K. Miikhcrjce and Statyabrata Ben, ex-detenus, have 
been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

An order under the Defence of India Rules was served on Mis. Bimal Pratibha 
Devi directing her not to take part in public processions, assembly and meetings 
for a period of one year. 

Comilla July 14 Ex-detenus Subodh K. E. Mukherjee and Satyabrata Sen 
have been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Calcutta July 14 Sixteen labour organisers were taken into custody following 
Bimulianeous searches of their residences in Jute Mill areas in Belgharia, Alam- 
bazar, Panihati, Naihati, Hazinagar and Kanchrapara, all in 24 Parganas. 

Calcutta, July li : — Kshirodc Das Gupta, an ex Detenu and Secretary of the 
Barrackporc (24 Parganas) Branch of the Bengal Labour Party was arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules, 

Madarwur, July i3 .*— Makhan Lai Kar, a Kisan worker of Madaripiir has 
been arrested under Section 38(5) of the Defence of India Act. 

Calcutta, July 17 Mrs. Lila Roy and Mr. Robin Sen, a labour leader, were 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Sun, July 17 . — Panna Lai Das-Giipta and Blani Gangiili have been served 
with notices of cxiernment under Section 26 of Defence of India Act to leave the 
District of Biibhum within 48 hours. Kabhaj Bhiircndia Naiayan Ben, Batimal 
Lnnait, UmasBankar Kunce, congress woikcis of Bolcpur and Uaran Chandra 
Khangar of Dubia3i)iir have been served with notices under Section 26 of the 
Defence of India Act icstiicting their movements. 

July 20, 1040 ' — Dcver.dia Nath Snkul, a mcmbri of the A. L C. C. was 
served with an extcinmcnt notice immediately after his iclcasc. 

July 24, 19 to —I hair.mbii Bingha, lalioiii organiser has been ariested at 
Khaiagi'Oie town under the Defence of India Rules. 

Dobendra Nath Das, President, Khaiagnoie Town Congress Committee and 
Secretary Midnai>orc District Kipan Sava has been served with an order directing 
him to quit Midnaporc district within 72 horns iiom the scivice of the order. 

Calcutta, Jiiln CG Basanta Kumar Majumdar was ariested under the 

Defence of India Rules 

Calcutta, August 3 * — Two iuindicd and eighty-eight Batyagiahis had been 
ariested iipto July 2 in connection with the satyagiaiia movement lor the removal 
of the 11 ol well Monument according to a statement made by the Home Minister 
Bir Nazimuddin. 

Howrah, 12-S-40 Bholanath Das was arrested at his residence under the 

Defence of India Act. 

12-8-40 Umesh Lai Singh has been served with an cxiernment order under 
Defence of India Rules. 

Bansal, Aug, 10 — Siccniati BaBana Rose, a 1st. Year sliidciit was arrested 
under See. 39(B) Defence ot India Act, lor alleged posBcsBion oi objectionable 
litcratiiie. 

Chittaguvg, Aug, 14 Bbyama Charan Biswas who was scivcd with a 
restriction oidei under the Dclencc ot India Rules, has been anesled for alleged 
Violation of the ordeis. 
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Myincndng, Atig* J7 Naresh Gnha, Siiboclh Ben, aiui Aniar Ganj;iily ^ho 
were recently cxierned from ^ the district of Daeva under the Dcroncc of India 
Rules, arc ordered by the District Map^istratc of MyiiicnRin^ji to leave the disiiict 
also within 21 Iioiirs. 

Burdwem, Aug, 17 *-^Shib Prasad Dutt, a student worker has been served 
with an order inidor the Doi’ence of India Act, directing* him not to leave this 
town without previously inioiininp, the ]‘olico, noi to iisc cycle, not to mix 
with some tweniy-hre peiBons and to report liim sell to the Bardiir Thami once a week, 

Oalcvila, Aug, IS Biikiiinar Bhowal, who was rcsidiiHf, in Dacca district 
after bcinp, cslcrncd Ciom Bihar, has been served with an cxlernment order inidcr 
the Defence of India Rules dlrcc,tin^^ him to leave Dacca Distnet. 

Minuc7ishigh, Atig, Nihar Raidan Birkar was raicstcd under Defence of 
India Act. 

Mymmmigh^ Aug, ill Nimnjan Sen, Secretary, Goiiripur Con(i.rcBs Committee 
has been arreated under the Dcience of India Act, for it is understood, addicssiii'^ 
an unauthoriBod meeting. 

Fariilpur, Aug, 114 t—TIari Das Banerji of Chaogaon, Kartick Das, Dhiicn 
Biswas and Indii Das of Bandhabaii, Kotahpara, Samar Singli, Amal Hanyai ot 
Eajbari, Jaiindra Sidhanta of Gouranadi, Barisal, and Nagen Gupta of Gopalganj 
were arrested under the Defence of India Rules* 

Brahma^ihana^ Aug, 43 .—Bubodh Kiimm' Hcn-Guptii and Naresh (Ihandra 
Gnha, labour organisers have been served with notices under the Defence of India 
Rules, directing them to leave the district immedialoly. 

Li Ihe Uiiited Proiinccs 

LtiohiiJU)^ July 13, lOio Bhiv Narain Kapoor and JagdiHh Chandra Dixit 
were ancsted under the Defence of India Ad* 

Benares, July 10 .—Bhishir Kumar Roy was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules, 

MtiUra, July 13, 10 iO -RamiidaB Gupta, generrd sccrelary, Distiiet Congiess 
Committee was arrested at the Congicss oliicc, under the Defence of India Ad.. ^ 

Faiehpur, July Id, iOiO Bwami Nagnanoiul was arrcBtcd under the Defence 
of India Act for an alleged c)])j4jetionablc Bpecch. 

Orai July IB, 1940 :—Rainzan Ali Azad, a Icadicr in the Municipal school 
at Kalpi was arrested for an alleged speech under the Defence of India Rules. 

Etaioah, July li i—Nar Deva Bhastri was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Jhansi, July 18, 1010 R. V* Dhulekar, M. L. A. whip of the Congxess 
Assembly party in U, P. and Mr* Bukhnandan Vyas, editor of the Jemsemgram, a 
local vernacular weekly were arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Allahabad, 10-7-10 iO ;-~Mr. Baligram Jaiswal, generrd sccictary of the Allaha- 
bad District Congress Committee was arrested under Bcclion 38 of the Dclcncc of 
India Act, 

Agra, July 11 The police visited the Bainik PrcHS and in compliance with 
the warrant issued by the District Magistrate of Agra seized all printing machines, 
materials and locked the Dross, The Publication oi the ^ Daily SaiwiF has been 
ieniporaiily susponded. 

Lakhimimr Klicn, July 18, 1910 '—Chandra Thai , secretary Mandal CougiCBs 
Committee, Lakhimpur and Shanti Bwarup were arrested inulcr the iJcfcncc of 
India Act. 

J?;/?/ io :—Lalit Singh of village Mohanpur wan arrested under 
the Defence of India Act. 

Basil, Juno 39, lOiO '.—Krishna Chandra was ancslcd laidcr the Dcicncc of 
India Act. 

Bulandshahr, June 30, 1100 Banaisi Dub of GalathJ, Ginn! man of the Thela 
Union, GulauUd, was aricskd under the Defence of Jmlia Act. 

Jhansu June 80, 19 0) PRagwrai Saroopanand Chant am vras ancsted undci 
the Defence of India Act. It is idleged that he delivered a sp.eech, m front of 
Baio] talkies, asking people not to see the ‘Cinema that c!ay, as the pioceedB oi the 
day ’wore to be eontnliuted to the war fund. 

Benares, June 1010 ; — Bhrcc Narrijan Agrawal wap aricslcd under the 
Defence of India Ai*t, 

PihJJaf, June 30, II) it) Bam Murti, <'apbain, lustrict Coio'irss (hinmi 

Bevn Dal, Pilibhit was arrested under the Defence ni jjidm Act in village Januunh 
where he was woiking in a ‘uinp. 
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AllahaharJ, June 80 : — Mahadcv Narain Tandon of Aj:^ra, a graduate of the 
Allahabad Universily, was arrested under the Dercnec of India Act. Two others 
arrested under the same Act arc Bhrikrishna Das, a posi-Giaduaio student and 
Ayodiiya Prasad. 

Aligarh, July 4, 19 iO Aial Moksha, General Secretary of the Aligaih District 
Congress Committee and Nirottani Piasad Garg were ancsied under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

SiUUmpur, July 4, 1940 Dr. Ram IVIanohar Lohia was sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous i ui prison men t. 

Shahjdhanpnr, July 3 Pandit Deo Narain Bharatiya, M. li. A was arrested 
at his residence and Bishambliar Dayal Avasthy and Shankar Lai have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Rides, 

July 7, lolO Syed AUiar Mchdi, president of the Congress Commi- 
ttee, Jarwnl was ancsted at Jarv/al under the Defence of India Uulo. 

Ddfiti, July p, lf}40 -““Iknulit Itamsiijagar Shaima, the former captain of Kairmi 
Scvadal was arrcslod under the Defence of India Act. 

BulandcJiahi , July 7, 1910 — Kishmi Baiup Bhalnagar was arresied under the 
Defence of India Act at his village, Dairam Nagar. 

Qonda Lai Behari Tandon, M. L, A. and Pandit Kamla Prasad were arrested 
under Defence of India Act. 

BarahanJd Jai Narain Srivastava, a member of the Council of U. P. 
Students’ Federation was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Sitapiir, 7 -7 /C* Pratap Narayan, Omkar Swaroop Biahamehaii and Maulaiia 
Qasim Ali have been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Benares, July 30 Ardhanclhu Kumar Milter, a political worker was arrested 
with another Bengali youth under the Defence of India Act. 

BarahanIJ, July £0 Bam Gopal Sushil, President of District Satyagraha 
Commiiieo was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Aligarh, 26-7-40 i—Siddiquc Ahmad was arrested under Section 120 of the 
Defence of India Act. Siddique Ahmad is a member of the U. P, Province Congress 
Committee. 

Aligarh, 07-7-40 Thakur Malkhan Singh, M. L. A. was arrcBtcd and interned, 
under Section 129 of the Defence of India Act. 

Balha Shco Pujan Singh and Jang Bahadur Singh have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Act in village Sukhpura of the Billia tclisil. 

Sultanpur, 28-7-40 Swami Lakhpat Das, was convicted and sentenced to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100. 

Bahraicli, 2S-7-40 Saiyed Athar Mchdi was sentenced to one year’s ligoioiis 

impriBOuracnt. 

MiutnuLTi Piilin Behari Banoiji, v;ho was being tried under the pGionce of 
India Act, was sentenced to one year’s rigorous impiiBonmcnt and a fine ol JIh. 50. 

Faii'ulchahad z—Ahniad Byed has been arreated at Farrukhabad under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Bara Banhi :—Jiigul Kishorc was arrested under the Dcicnce of India Rules. 

Goitihhpur '.—Pandit Kamchandra Bhaima, a member of the TJ. P. Provincial 
Congress Comnuttco, has been arrertod under Bection 91 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Ilvzapur, July Jo, 19-0 Mohanlrd Gupta was arrested on July 20, 1910. 

Hanloi ; — Bwarai Swamp Nand Baraswati was arrested under Sections 121A 
and 155 A of the I. P. C. 

Lucknow, July SI, 1940 Dev Narain Pandey was arrested under Section 
3B (n) of the Defence of India Rules. 

Mcerni * — Choudiicry Charan Singh, M. L. A. and general sccretaiy of the 
district Batyagraha committee, Meerut was arrested under the Defence of India 
Itiilos. Mahashya Pyarclal was arrested under the same Act. Ram Chandra Sharma, 
a member of the U. P. P. 0. C. has been ariestcd under Sc<dion 3S of the Defence 
oi India Rules for having delivered alleged prejudicial speech. 

Barabanki ‘—Vais Lvanii Ali Hasan and Bliagwat Prasad wcic arcsted just 
after a meeting under the Defence of India Rulcn. 

A^zamgiri h . — SahadcG Ram, a member of U. 1*. 0. C. and Secretary, Maiuhil 
Congress Committee, Bibipiir (Azaingaih) was arrested on July 24 "under the 
licfenco of India Act. 

Azamga'ih, i-S-iO . — Qainainddin, Scci clary, District Congress Gommittee, 
and Mr. Sidideo Rama have been arrested undci the Defence of India Rules. 

IJathras * — Madan Lai, Secretary of the IJathras Congiess Committee, was 
raTCSicd under the Defence of India Rules. 
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Bulandshakar, S-S-10 ;-~Chaiidhti Amar Singh, Secretary of the District 
Congress Coramiticc was arrested on August 4 under the Defence of India Act, 

Luchiow, Aug, 1:3 :~-Dumodar Swaroop Seth, a member of the U. F. C. 0. 
Council and the A, L 0. G. has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous impriBonnicnt. 

Basil, 15-8-40 :"~Thakur IlaribaiiB Singh, General Secretary of the Basti 
District Congress Committee, was ar res tod under Section 120 of Defence of 
India Act. 

Hapur, 15-S-4Q ruranchand was arrested under the Defence of India Eulcs. 

Muttra : — Bri] Kishorc, a peon of the Congress Committee was arrested 
by the criminal intelligence department, while distributing notices against forcible 
realisation of subscription to the war fund. 

Lucknow 'Babiilal Verm a and Mr. Shco Gopal Mchrotra, wore arrested under 
Section 129 of the Defence of India Eiilce, 

Caw7ipore, Aug, 10 ‘—S. S. Yusuf, Arjun Arora, Aahok Kumar Bose and 
Ilaldhar fiajpai have been aricslcd under the Defence of India Oidinancc Eulcs 
lor behaving or acting in a manner prejudicial to the safety of the conn try and 
the effective prosecution of the war, 

Allahabad^ Aug, 12 .—Dr, Z, A. Ahmed, one of the Secretaries of the U, P, P. 
C. 0, and Shah Abul Paiz were arrested under Section 129 ol the Defence of 
India Buies. 

Bulandshaha7\ Aug, IG : — Durga Perahad was arrested under the Defence 
of India Act, 

Meend, Aug, 11 Ganapati Sharma, Secretary of the Filakhwa Congress 
Committee, Pooran Chand of Uapiir, D, Narsing, Ram Das Arora, Muni Jlai and 
Deva Dutt of Sardhana were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Allahabad, Aug, iO Kcdainaih Gupta, B. D. Chovrdhury and Eupnarain 
were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Debra Dim Aug, 15 ; — Sahibzada Mohamud Muzaffiir, a member of the 
Provincial Congress Seva Dal Board, was arrested under the Defence of India Eules, 

Benares, Aug, 20 Batishwar Chatterjeo, Buresh Das (hipta, Kiishna Swami 
Eeddi, a stiidcnt of Kashi Vidyapith and Ohhangur Bingh were arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Farrukhahad, Aug, 20 Sir Krishna Dutia Paliwal, President of the XJ. P. 
Provincial Congress Committee was arrested at Farrukhabad for defiance of an 
order served on him by the City Magistrate under Section 144 Cr. P. C. 
prohibiting him trom taking part in processions and delivering speeches at public 
meetings for a period of two months. 

Azamgarh : — Eaghunath Prasad Eai, a member of the A. I. 0. C. was arrested. 

Ifnao, 22-8-40 :-~Balganga Dhar Tirpathi, Bam Nath Pathak, Bal Krishna 
Sharma and Baldco Das have been aricstcd. 

Cawnpore^ 24-8-40 Balkrishna Sharma, General Secretary of the U. P. 
Congress Committee, was arrested under Section 88 of the Defence of India 
ordinance in connection with a speech delivered by him at a meeting held in 
Tilnk Hall on August 21 to protest against the arrest of Mr. Sri Krishna Dutt 
Paliwal, President of the U. P. P. C. G. 

Sultan 2 nir, 26-8-40 Gau]3at Sahai a member of the A. I. C. C. was aricstcd 
under Buie 38 of the Defence of India Eules, 

Unao, 20-8-40 :--Miiili Dhar Sharma, President Unao District Comu*css 
Coram iitcc was arrested under the Defence of India Act, 

Gorakhpur, Aug, 24 :~Jagdisli Pathak, a member of the U. P. Piovincial 
Congress Committee and a Socirdist has been sentenced to undcigo rigoious 
imprisonment for 15 months under the Defence of India Euies on a charge of 
having made prejudicial speeches at two meetings in the city on April 9 and on 
May Day. 

Lnchioii\ Aug, 21 —The IT. P. Government have served an order on the 
Editor of the “National Herald” under Pailc 41 of the Detence of India Enles. 
asking him to submit lor Bcrnliny by the t'ccrelary, Infoimation i>C])artment', 
U. l\ Govern men t, all the headlines relating to the present war, which are proposed 
to be published in the paper. 

Azamgarh, Avg, 28 :--Mr, lima Shankor Misia, a member of the U. P. P. C. C. 
was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

In the Puniah 

Julluiulur, Jh?y’ rj) Singh and Bhai KampiRiigh P-anvjd, two kisan 

workers were arrested under 'the Dolciice ol India Act. 
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Moga,Jiine SO —Baba Ariir Sinp,b, BI. L. A. (Punjab), Tbakur Gobiod Singh, 
Mr. Khesarsingh and Sardar UjjarrsiDgli were arrested under Section 26 of the India 
Defence Rules. 

Sardar Ihikam Singh was aircstcd under the Defence of India RliIcs. 

Ambala^Jidu 3 S. Oulzara, Singh, has been arrested under Rule OG of the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Lahore, Ji/Jg 2 ‘—Dr Satyapal BI. L. A. was served witli a notice by the 
Funjab Government, under Section 2G-F of the Defence of India Act, prohibiting 
him from attending any ]niblic meeting or pioccssion and making any speech. 

Lalioic, July 9 Inder Singh has’becn arrested iindci the Doience of India 
Act, in a village in Amiitsai District. 

Lahore, July 14 The lioiises of Gurdial Singh, iialdn Earn Singh, Tcja 
Singh Shafri and Saidar Fritam Singh were searched at Rackot. 

G iijramvala, July 17 Labhsingh, Barristcr-at-Law and cs-BI. I. 0., Ata Mohd 
Advocate, Niranjandas and Doctors Mohansingh and Giani Lalsiiig have been 
arrested under Section 129 oC the Defence of India Rules, 

Jallundur, July 20 Ohainaii Lai Nakodari has been arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Amritsai^ July 20 Autar Singh was aiTcsted in his village in Amritsar under 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Amritsa7\ July 215 The police have arrested UarbaDsingh Dundala under Eide 
129 of the Defence of India Act. 

Jullundur July 25 Fandit Moolraj Sharina was arrested from the Satyagraha 
training camp under Defence of India Act for delivering an alleged objcctidiiable 
speech at a jmblic meeiiiig held licic. 

Jullundur, July 22 Bhai Ramsingh is reported to have been arrested from his 
village Sahungia under the Defence of India Rules. 

Lahore, Aug. 3 : — Baba Kliarak Singh haa been arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules for alleged objectionable speech. 

Amrztsar, Aug. 4 Bibi Raghubir Kaur, M. L. A. has been served with a 
notice by the Punjab Government directing her not to take part in any meetings or 
l)rocession8 or deliver s])ceches. 

Prof. Ratan Lai Bhatia was arrested under the Defence of India Rules for 
delivering alleged objectionable speeches. 

Laho7'Q, Aug. 12 Bloulvi Abdul Gani, Fresidont of the City Congress 
Committee, Ludhiana, and member of the A. 1. 0. 0. was arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Lahore, Aug, 13 Four persons including Dr. Bladan Gopal have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules in llissar, 

Lahore, Aug. 15 :--Narainflas, oliicc secretary of the Multan Congress 
Committee has been aircsted under the Defence of India Rules for reciting an 
alleged objectionable poem at a public meeting. 

Ainritsar, Aus. 21 Hakim Sikandar Khizer, President of the Local Congress 
Committee has been arrested under the Defcnco of India Rules for an alleged 
objectionable speech delivered at Blultan. 

In Bihar 

Monghyr, June 27 Singheshwer Prasad was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules for reading an objectionable poem in Hindi at a public meeting. 

Patna, July 4 i—All copies of the pamphlet entitled ‘The Second World War’ 
published by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of India have 
been declared forfeited, and its further publication prohibited by the Governor 
of Bihar. 

Monghyr, July 5 Maulvi Abdul Qayum, a labour leader was arrested under 
Section 151, Or. P.‘ C. C. 

Faridpur, July 6 Rasraj Ghosh, Satkori Ghosh and Pareh Ghosh have each 
been sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200, in 
default another three months, under the Defence of India Rules. 

Chapra, Jidy 10 Babu Ramdahin Pandey was sentenced for ten months and 
fine of Rs. 300 in default to undergo sis months’ further imprisonment 

Gaya, 11-7^40 r—Baba Sohan Singh and Dr. Bhag Singh were arrested. 

Patna, 15-7 >40 Jogendra Shukul was arrested under the Defence of India 

Act 

Barbhanga 26-7-40 r—Kulanand Jha Kaddik haa been sentenced to undergo 
one year’s E. I. under the Defence of India Act by the Sadar S. D. O. 
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M A nil AS — 


P(dua, — I'lii; Govt, of F.ihar have proftcii!)CMl Rjc iV.llowio'j, : — 

Lo,ill(iiw in Ben<‘uli ooUtknl '‘Gyiuilkal Miwlnr fhilleiiiiA l'nvj,ul fjoiiodie.al 
eniitlod “iiolrdieviL* (fotcLnaiiOiial spCii.d issue fdandi leafUj!, euiiUed Red Kroul 

publicaliou entitled ‘tStrup,<'jG lor (loiainunut UuityA Kadlet in jVMi^i;a]i entitled 
‘‘Coiniiiunist jAiiihid’, iKunpldet ui Benn^rdi entitled “‘Nandi'r I’lnli ConiniuniBt 
Parl^'t Awabhiui”, book in Kae,b'sh entitled '‘Knjdund My §Ce.id‘UKl” hy J.iek lunclsay, 
book ill Urdu ontiilod “Ual c-« iuma”, ])anr,)iilct in ICn';luib eiititled ‘‘stain.'^aih and 
Atici”, Hindi cyelosiylod k\dleL entitled “Mjiy lUy, lOKU, leallot ni Midiratlu hoe,iii- 
niiye, and ondunj; roBpeoi.ively widi ilic wonls, ‘‘Dus.ue Humaiyashahi Yndha. .lamini 
tsibyat leadefc in Bengali ciitidod “i'oloiievic’, and perindmal in Bcnyali 

entitled “Oommiinist BnllotinA 

J^aiiut, OJ-7-10 Biksliu Nay'arjnn, a prosniuent Kisan worker, while about 
to Guirain for Dinaporc with a Lirtte iiuuiber uC aiiLi-war leal’ets, was arrested 
under the Uoicneo of India Rules. 

Dalionganj, ^n-7-10 : —jJiiai^irailii was arrested under the Defeuc’o of 

India Rides. 

Mr. Suren Banciicc, ofllec Secretary of the Uistiiet Kisan Saniity, Bsibhuni, 
has been served with an extern ment order under the 0. J. ih ilirctdin^' him to 
quit iho distiliit of Ihrbhnm ininiodiately. 

Lt’j-7-iO Satya Namui Sliainui was arrested under Uie DefeucGof India Radcs. 

Gaga, ‘40-7-10 .‘—Rambhaiau Diiit was aiicsted in Uayamed’pui’ Ashram 
under the Defence of India Act. 

r<iUia, Ram Bhujliawan Sharma and Isulanand Shauua were 

arrested in the Raiisa Oolleeloiaie camp under Defenc.c oi Imba .\ct. 

II 0-10 — xVbani Sen, Seciotaiy, Wire Ihodiicts Go. Woikerd Union, 
Jamahodimr, who was extorned fiom the prormecs of UeUar and Assam, has 
been iiriGStcd. 

Faina Aiiq, 17 :~~T1ig Searchlnjht lias been Rorved with a notice by Oic Local 
Goveramoiii under the Defence of India Rules roqnlilmi, tlie paper to submit fur 
scrutiny to the spocial nicRs adviHci, ihitim for a period oi tliree mo'itha all 
reforouces whether contained in the editorial or correspondence yolumns or in any 
Statements notice, news or comment re^aidiiiA' the conduct of Rutisli suldiejs iu 
Rohar bcfoio beiny, publiKhod, 

Pallia, Aiaj. 41 — 'Niiulakh Biny,Ii was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Pallia, Aug, A3 GanyaRaran Sinp,h a member of the A. LG. 0. was 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Patna, Aug, 47 ;—Ram Lakhaii Siup;h was arrested iiuiler jlic Defence of 
India Rules, 

ilfach’as 

Vizagavatain, d-7-iO B, Achutaram Sarma, IT. Bivnramayya and V. 
Sivaramayya were arrested under the Defence of India Rules and the Indian Press 
Emergency Powers Act, 1931 on a charj^c ot distributing; unauthorised leaflets. 

CuillaloiG, 5-7-10 R. Jnii;annadhan, Yicc-Prcsidcnt of the Ranipet Labour 

Union, was arrested under vBeetion 38(1) of Defence of India Act of 1030. 

AladraG 14-7-10 IVI. Natarajan, Secretary Madras Press Labour Union, 

Madras Pencil Factory Workers Union and Bladras Tobacco Woikers Union, has 
been served with an order under the Defence of India Rules direelin'* him to 
abstain from making* any public Bpccches until the order is cancelled. 

Bhimavaram, 3-7-10 — Darblia Sriramainiirti, Sccieiary, Talnk Coip^ress 
Committee was arrested under Section 18 of the Press Emcri^ency Powers Act and 
the Defence of India Rales. 

Madruj, 1P7-40 The ofiice of the Madras Oonf>rcs3 Socialist Party in 
Broadway was soarciicd by the spetial Branch of the City Police. The police arrested 
T. K. Subramiiniam. an Executive xiicmbcr of the Party and General Secretary of 
the Tobacco Workers’ Union under the Defence of India i tides. 

Madras, 15-7-40 M. K. Pandiiransam, Secretary of the Ohin; 2 ,Icpiit District 
CongiQBs Cominittco and a member of the Ghina,Ioput District BoarcL and Mr. 
M. Venkatachala Miidaliar were aricsted under Section 38(5) and 39(G) of the 

Defence of India Act. 

Madras, 15-1 -io Krishna Kunthu was arrested under the Defence of 

India iVet. 

Ellore, lG-7-10 -Mr. Ganapati Satyanarayaiia was arrested under the Dclcnee 
of India Act. 
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Maduia, July 17 :-~y, Ramnathan has been seiTed with an order interning 
him in his native village. 

Madras Jeevanandam has been arrested under See. 129, I. A. oi Defence 
of India Act. 

Madias, July 17 : — V. M. Sabapathy was arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. G. Ohengalvarayan and S. Ohengalvarayan, both members of the Madras 
Press Labour Union, were also arrested. 

Madura, July 21 Krishnakunthu and Aiyaswami, Madura, who were charged 
under the Defence of India Act, were convicted to undergo rigorous imprisonment 
for one year on two counts, the sentences to run concuiieiitly. 

In the Central Provinces 

Nagpur, July 11 * — Naganlal Bagdi and Shamlal were arrested under Rule 
35(5) of the Defence of India Rules. 

Wardha, July 12 V. S. Dandekar was arrested under Section 33 of the 
Defence of India Act on a warrant issued by the Nagpur police. 

Nagpiii, July 12^ :—S. Y. Xiilkarni, Vice-President of the Nagpur Textile 
Union was arrested immediately on his return fiom Poona under the Defence of 
India Rules, 

Nagpur, July 20 :—Behaiilal Patel, BI. L. A. has been arrested under the 
Defence India Rules. 

Nagpui, July 25 : — Ramsingh Gaur, member of the Nagpur Nagar Congress 
OommiltcG and D. J. Paianipyo have been aiicsied under the' Defence of 
India Rules, 

In Assam 

Bylhei, July 29 i—Satya Chatteijec was ordeied by the Govt, of Assam to 
leave tlio piovince. 

Sylhet, July 1 Oluttaranjan Das, Asstt. vSccrclary, Sylhet D. G. C. and 
six others were aricstcd at Sylhet while attempting to hold a public meeting at 
Govinda Park. 

SuLhaL, July 21 :~“Kiiii Choiidhury was served with an order of iuternraeut in 
his native village at Klimpur in tlio disUict of Sylhet. 

Hariram Jlasak and x\nanta Lai Dc, Labour organisers, have been served 
with notices, under the Defence of India Rules, by the Govt, of Assam to cpiit 
the province of Assam immediately. 

The District Blagistiate of 24 Parganas has served a notice on I\I, D. Sultan 
Khan and Sachin Haider directing them to show cause as to why action should 
irot be taken against them under the Defence of India Rules. 

Ju Delhi 

Delhi, Thursday : — Blaulaiia liifzul Rehman, member of the A. I. 0- 0. and 
Working Committee of the Jamiat-Ui-Ulcma-e-JJind, was arrested from the Jamiat 
ollice under the Defence of India Act. 

Aug, 21 Lala Bhanker Lai was aricstcd at Calcutta under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

1)1 the F'lontier 

Peshawar, July 1 The Frontier Government has demanded a security of 
Rs. 500 to bo famished by July 8, 1910 from ‘the Editor, the piintcr and the 
publisher of the “Rikhtmh Khudaikhidmatgar”, 

Peshawar, July 17 i—Sevcn poisons of various occupations were taken into 
custody by the Peshawai Police yesteiday for alleged picjuditual activities, 

Ramsarau Nagina, joint Secretary, Peshawar Congiess Committee, was arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules as a scqual to his wiiting an alleged objectionable 
pamphlet. 

In Sind 

SuJekur, July 4 .—An order under the Foreigners Act was served on Fathraj 
Jethmal Purohit, a resident of Jodhpur State, directing him to remove himself from 
British India immediately. 

Karachi, Aug 1 : -Under the Defence of India Rules, the 0, 1. D. searched 
the residence of Mohd. Amin Khoso, M. L. A. and seized some literature. 

Karachi, Aug 1 Mangat Ram. Editoi was arrested under the Defence Rules. 

Karachi, Aug 22 Sachanand Pherumal was ariested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

27 
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Aii order, direediie; Blr. Niir Mohammad Palizo nofc io coicr Hyderabad distiicl. 
for an indoiinUe period, was nssiied by the Cioveriior and was served on Mr. Pahzo. 

In Orissa 

Puri, July 12 Jap^annaili Misra, President of the Ganjam Disiiiefc Cong’ress 
Coinmitiee, has been sentenced to IS months' li^oroiiB inii)riBonmcnt and to ]niy a 
fine of Ps. 200 in dclanlt 0 months’ iinpiisonmcnl more. 

Cuftaclc, July 13 The Onttaek Police cnincd out Bimultancoiis soarches in the 
ofiice of the ya^^ar Soap Woiks, the house of Sj. Bha^abati Oiiaran Pani^iahi, the 
house of S], Puma Chandra Mohanty and that of Sj. Ananta Oharan Patnaik. 

Ananta Chandra Patnaik, Baidyanath Path, Sarjit Ohandia Patnik, Bijoy 
Chandra Das, Ihiriia ChaiuUa Mobaniy, Diirp^a Chaian Mohanty were arrested under 
Section 30 of the Defence of India Pules. 

Bishnupur {Banhira), Julij 11 Biswanath Mnkcrjee was ariestcd under the 
Defence ] tides. 

Cuttack, Aug 3 Mr. Banamali Das, ex-Secreiary of the Niln,iii Praja Mandal, 
has been airested by the local Police hcio under Sections 38 and 30 of the Defence 
of India Itulcs. 

Cuttack, Aug 2i :-~Mr. Bhap^aban Khcmuiulu, a member of the Orissa Provin- 
cial Congress Committee from Potangi in the district of Koraput (partially 
excluded area) was arrested under the Defence of India Kules. 

In Kerala 

Calicut, July lO P. Narayanan Nair, Sccictary, Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committeo and a member of the A. I 0, C. was arrested at his residence in Cochin 
State nnder the Defence ol India Kules. 

Calicut, July 23 : — K. P. Gopalan, Member, A. I. C. C. and nc.\ly elected 
Secretary of the Kerala j-’rovincial Congress Committee was arresteil under Ride 26 
of the j)cfen(!G of India Itiiles. 

Tallicherni, Aug 3 M. C. Joseph, Headmaster of the Klcmciiiary vSehool, 
Thondijil, Vekkahim was convicted on August 1 on lliree counts under Ihe Defence 
of Tndm Act, 8ectioiis 31 (0) and 38 (b) on the chaige that ho earned on anti- 
Brilish and })io-Goiinan jiiopaganda by explaining a niap of Einope on Juno It) 
in hiB class loom and reading and explaining some ai tides in the ‘Matlimbhiimd 
in a tea shop adjoining to his school. He was sentenced to two years rigorous 
under the liist count and one year iigorous each under the sceoiul anil third counts. 

Tellicharry, Aug 4 i—Kiiniyil Kiishrian of Kallai, a Oongicss Volunteer Gllicer 
was arrested under the Defence of India Kules 38 (5) read with 38 1-a, 31 (G-d 
and k) and 121 for an alleged prejudicial act in coiinoction with the demonstration 
on July 21 to protest against the arrests of OongroBsmen in l\Ialabar. 

Calicut, Aug 11 Sadhii Aharaad Kiitti, a member of the Malabar District 
Board and meralier of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee was sentenced to 
undergo rigoious imprisonment for a pciiod of 18 months under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Tellicherry, ting 4 : — O. K. Krishnan, P. K. Madhavan, Secretary of the Town 
Congress Committee and two othcis have been arrested under Sec. 38 and 39 of the 
D. I. K. and also under Sec. 121, 1. P, C. for alleged anti-war speeches. 

In Bombay 

14-7-40 :--S. S. Bath walla was rearrested immediately on his coming out of 
the AUporc Central Jail, Calcutta and removed to the Hijli Detention Camp. 

Bombay. luhj IS S. G. Wakankar, was arrested- by the police today at his 
residence in Girgaum nnder the Defence of iiidia Rules 

31'7-iO N. V. Phadkc of the Servants of India Society, A. P. Godiwalla and 
Bandii Gokhale wei e ax rested under the Detenco of India Act. 

Aug. 12 • — All Bahadur Khan, Editor of Milal and a Congress member 
of the Bombay Legislative Assembly, has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Kules, 

In Maharashtra 

Poona, July 3 — S. M. Joshi, Madhao TJmaye and Kesbao Gorey were 
sentenced to one year’s iigorous imprisonment and a line of Ks. 50 each in default 
to two months’ more under the Defence ot India Act. 

’ - Poona, July 17 .—V. V. Sathe was arrested under Rule 38 (5) of the 

Defence Rules. 

Poonuy Aug, 12 An order under rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules 
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was served on S. K. Limaye requiring him to leave the limits of the Bombay 
rresuiency within twenty-four hours. 

roona, Aug. 13 -—Efio Sahib i’^atwardhan was arrested in connection with a 
speech alleged to have been delivered by him in the Sat.yngraha Camp at Indoli 
in the Satara District, a foituight ago. 

Poova^ Auq. 27 : — U, 1). Chitale, meniber of the A. I. 0. C. was senlcnced by 
the City Magistrate niulcr Section 124-A, L P. 0. and Itiilc dG-E of the Defence 
of India llules to, 1 year’s rigorous imprisonment and Es. 50U fine, in default 
BIX month’s ligoious imprisonment. 

In Afahakoshal 

Jiibbulpo7e, July BD :~Jai Naiain Tiivcdy and Sobha Earn Ycrma, two 
Congress workeis of Betiil have been warned by the Disliict filagistnito, Eetnl, 
not to deliver anti-war speeches or carry on piopaganda against the Covernment. 

Juhbulpore Aug. Kainlakar Kiilkaim, a labour woiker of Jiibbnlpoie has 
been warned by tlie District Magistrate of Jnbbnlpoie, not to deliver inllaminalory 
or anti-Covornment speeches, d'here other Congress woikeis of the Bangor Distiict 
have received similar warnings fiom the District Magistrate ot Bangor. 

In Tamil Nadu 

Madras, August 3 V. S. Somasiindaiam was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Eaamiad, August 3 :~-UIaganath Kone was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Negapatam^ Aug. 4 -Arputhara] was arrested under the D. I. Enles. 

Ponani, Aug. 10 :—C. P. Krishnan Nair, who was arrested at Edapat under 
the D. I. A. has been convicted and sentenced to 2 years’ E. I. and to pay a fine 
of Es. 200, in default to nndeigo G months imprisonment. 

Negapataui, Aug. 18 Vasudeva Naidii and El. 1\ Nataranjaii were arrested 
under D. 1. A. 

Polachi, Aug. 19 K. Eamaswami Goundan, and S. Sambasivam of Karnr 
have been arrcBted under D. I. E. on charges of making anii-war speeches. 

Meltupalaiycm, Aug. 23 -P. Eamaswami was aiiested under 1), I. A, 

In Baluchistan 

Quetta, July 20 Tlaii Fakir Mahomed, Vicc-Prosidcnt of Loialla Disliict 
Anjuman-e-Watan, was arrested for spreading false war riimouis. 

Quetta, July 13 Arbeb Abdul (iadir, President of the Quetta branch of 
Aniumau-i-Watan and sou of Khan Bahadur Aibab Kaiam Khan, a former 
Minister of Kalat State has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for 
deliveiing speech at Loialai. 


The AI! India Congress Committee 

Bombay — I5th. and 16th. September, 1940 

Summary of FfwOceedings 


A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held on September 15 
and IG, 1940 in the East India Cotton Association hall, Bombay. Manlana Abui 
Kalain Azad piesidcd, 192 members were present. 

Minutes 

The Minntos of the last meeting of the All India Congress Committee held 
at Poona on July 27, 28 w^erc confirmed. 

President’s Statement 

Before commencing the proceedings tlie president made a stafement reviiwiag 
the couise of events sincG the Poona meeting of the A. I. C, 0. Following is the 
summary of his statement : 

Dm mg the last six weeks after our last meeting at Poona in July, events 
have moved rapidly. Our countiy cannot remain luiafectcd by these events. 
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We must look at these events against the background of our own fight for our 
freedom. The decision we have arrived at today is the result o£ carchil considera- 
tion and review of events that have taken place dumig the last twelve months. 
We had taken a certain decision at Delhi in the first week of July and confnmed 
it at Poona at the meeting ot this body. Wc then thought that it would prove 
final but events during the last six weeks have proved otherwise. 

As far as 1 am concerned the decision we took at Ramgaih in March last 
was in my mind, nearly three months eailier. Long before I was elected President 
of the Congress, I had come to the conclusion that the P)iitish Government had 
left no alternative for us but to take the next step. I had indicated this 
immediately after this election, and had also written to Mahatma Gandhi about 
the matter* 

As days passed and events moved fast, new problems arose but at every stage 
I kept Mahatma Gandhi infoimed of my reactions. I did this because I was 
convinced that any struggle we may have to start will have to be led by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Till the end of June, I was of opinion that wc should take a forward 
step without losing time. But a sudden turn in Ihe war situation made me revise 
my opinion and we decided that we should give the British Government one more 
chance to revise their policy regarding India. This, naturally, led to the Delhi 
resolution as confirmed by the Poona meeting of the All India Congress Committee, 
At the time some members criticised ns as being anxious to compromise with the 
Biitish Government on the main issue and thus avoid trouble. But those fiicncls 
have proved false prophets. This will be evident from the resolution which 
Pandit Jawahailal will shortly move. It may be of interest to mcmbciR to know 
that the very people, particulaily Mr. Rajagopalachariar, who woio responsible 
tor the Poona decision were the first to scrap that decision. 'I'he oiler Britain has 
made through the Niccroy is not worth looking at. Those events made us decide 
to again request Mahatma Gandhi to assume the active leadership ot the Congress. 
I am glad to inform you that he has agreed to do this as now there is no diilercncc 
whatsoever between him and the W/orking Committee. 

The Delhi resolution was a great obstacle in his way. The ofifer contained 
in it having been rejected there was no reason why he should not assume the 
leadership of the Congress. 

I must take this opportunity to make it clear that there was nowhere any 
intention to discard non-violence; only w^e did not feel Bine if wo would be able 
to meet every internal and external emergency without resort to force. At the same 
time it was our desire to build the future of this country on the firm basis of 
non-violence and give the world a now ideal. 

Now that Britain has rejected all the olfers made by the Congress wo have 
only one thing left to do and that is to non-co-operatc in every way with the 
war effort. 

Resolution 

The following resolution as recommended by the Working Committee was 
then formally moved by Jawaharlal Nehru and seconded by 'Vallabhbhai Patel. 
They made no speeches leaving it to Mahatma Gandhi to explain to the Committee 
the implications of the resolution 

On Satyagraha 

“The All India Congress Committee has given its careful attention to the events 
that have taken place since its last meeting held in Poona on July 27, 1940 and 
to the resolutions passed by the Working Committee at Wardha in August last. 
The Committee approves of and endorses these resolutions. 

“In order to end the deadlock in India and to promote the national cause, in 
co-operation with the British people, the Working Committee, even at the sacrifice 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s co-operation, made a proposal to the British Government in 
their Delhi resolution of July 7, which was subsequently approved by the A. 1. C. 0. 
at Poona. This proposal was rejected by the Biilish Government in a manner 
which left no doubt that they had no intention to recognise India’s indciien deuce, 
and would, if they could, continue to hold this country indefinitely in bondage 
for British exploitation. This decision of the British Government shows that they 
will impose their will upon India, and their recent policy has tiuther shown that 
they will not even tolerate hoc expression of public oiunion in condemnation of 
their associating India in the war against Germany, against the will of a vast body 
of the people of India, and of exploiting her national resources and men -power 
for this purpose. 
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“The A. I. C. 0. cannot submit to a policy which is a denial of India’s natural 
right to freedom, which suppi esses the free expiession of public opinion and which 
would lead to the degiadalion of her people and their continued enslavement. 
By following this policy the Biitish Government have created an intolerable 
situation, and are imposing upon the Congress a struggle tor the preseivation of 
the honour and the elementaiy rights of the pco]jle. The Congiess is pledged 
under Gandhiji’s leadership to non-violence lor the vindication of India’s freedom. 
At this grave crisis in the movement for national freedom, the All India Congress 
Committee, therefore, requests him to guide the Congress in the action that 
should be taken. The Delhi resolution, confirmed by the A. I. 0. G. at Poona, 
which prevented him from so doing, no longer ap]>lies. It has lapsed. 

“The A. 1. C. C. sympathise wdth the British people as well as the people of 
all other countries involved in the War Oongicssmen cannot withhold their 
admiiation for the biavery and encluiance shown by the British nation in the face 
of danger and ])cul. They can have no ill-will amunst them, and the spiiit of 
Sat^agVaha foibicls the Congress horn cluing any tiling with a view to embarrass 
them. But this scll-imposed rcstiaiiit cannot be taken to the extent of self-extinc- 
tion. The Congress must insist on the fullest fiecdom to puisne Us policy, based 
on non-violence. The Congress has, however, no desire at the present moment 
to extend non-violent resistance, should this become necessaiy, beyond wbat is 
rcciuired for the preseivation of the liberties of the people. 

“In view of certain misapprehensions that have arisen in regard to the Congress 
policy of non-violence, the A. I. C, C. desiic to state this afresh, and to make 
it clear that this policy continues, notwithstanding anything contained in previous 
lesolntioiis which may have led to these misapprehensions. This Oommiltcc firmly 
believes in the policy and practice of non-violence not only in the struggle for 
Sr^warai, but also, in so far as this may be possible of application, in free 'India. 
The Committee is convinced, and recent world events have demonstrated, that 
complete world disarmament is necessary, and the establishment of a new and 
jusier political and economic order, if the world is not to be destroy itself and 
revel I to barbarism. A free India will therefore ihrovr all her weight in favour of 
world disarmament and should herself be prepared to give a lead in this to the 
world. Such lead will inevitably depend on external factors and internal conditions, 
but the State would do its utmost to give elTect to this policy of disarmament. 
Effective disarmament and the establishment of world peace by the ending of 
national wars, depend ultimately on the removal of the causes of wars and national 
conllicts. These causes must be rooted out by the ending of the domination of 
one country over another and the exploitation of one ])Gop]e or group by another. 
'Jo that end India will pcaceiully labour, and it is with this objective in view that 
the people of India desire to attain the status of a free and independent nation. 
Hiich freedom will be the prelude to the close association with other countries 
within a comity of fiee nations for the peace and progress of the world”. 

Gakdiiiji’s Steecii 

The rresident requested Gandhiji to address the meeting. The following is 
the summary in English of his speech delivered in Hindustani : — 

I had requested the President to allow me to speak on this resolution before 
any discussion on it took place so that I may be able to give you my views on it. 
During the last 50 years I had often taken upon myself very giave responsibilities; 
but 1 led that the present responsibility you have entrusted me with is the 
gravest. Naturally Ihereforo I have to pause and think. I have to consider also 
how far 1 can feci confident. I do not know what will be the result. I 
also don’t know if I will be able to reach the goal that I have in mind. 

There arc many things that make me fear, but there is no doubt in my mind 
about the path that 1 must follow. I have always worked with faith in my mission. 
Once I take up the responsibility, no fear can keep me back* 

Let me compare myself to the captain of a snip. He may think as much as 
he likes before he starts on his voyage, but once he has set sail there is no retreat 
for him until the destination is reached and the task performed, no matter what 
the clanger be. 

At the same lime, I must also remind you of my limitations. I am not the 
same person I was 20 years ago. I have not that strength and energy to under- 
take a tour of the country which I could in the past. The Congress also has 
changed during these ycais. There is new blood in it, Ecccntly I asked the 
Working Committee to relieve me of the responsibility of guiding the Congress. 
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If I cannot carry you with me with your whole lieart in the tank before us it is 
better for both parties to part conijraiiy and puisne our own respective paths If 
that be the case, c\'cn today 1 would ask you to reject this resolution and I assure 
you that I will not be sorry if yon do so nor will the Woikina, Comnutlcc be sorry. 

For the past 20 ycaiB we have been askinp; people to be completely non- 
violent. In 1011, when* we started the hist non-co-opciaiion movement it was on 
the issue of Kbilafat and the Tun jab atrocities. Theic uero fiiemls then, who 

were surpiised at not findini; any mention of biwaraj. I had no objec'tioii to add 
tliafc also. Blit I believed that it we could get the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs 
righted, wo could also win our ficedom. 

^rhe Congicsfl ofleicd to co-operate in war cffoit. It would have been easy 
for the Goveinment to have acce]dcd this oirer of co-operation. To make this Oder 
Congicss had gone to the extent of abandoning the ideal of non-violence in respect 
of iuturnal disoulei and ex*^cinal aggicssion. Bat even this oHci uas i ejected. 

It w'ill be wrong to judge the strength ol tlic Oongiess by its registcicd 

membership. The Congress is not a Hindu oiganisatioip Theie was nothing to 

prevent MuBlims fiom ca'ptuiing the Congress in the Punjab, Bengal ami Bind. 
For the matter of that they eonld do so even in minority provnu‘oa. 'Jlie doors 
ot the Congress are open to every Indian who subscribes to tlie Congress ideal, 
who subscribes to the congress ideal of freedom for India, and works lor it. 

Manlaiia Abni Kalam Azad is here not because he has brought in a large 

contingent of Muslima but in his own right as an Indian, and you know what 
influence he commands not o^er the Woiking Oommittcc alone but also over me. 
Then there are the Khan Brotheis. What can be common between ns except our 
intense deaiic to free our motherland from bondage and to serve its teeming 
millions ? The Muslims are in croics. But the Congress belongs to J’arsecs 
as much as to Muslims even though they are only a hundred IhousaiuL It 
equally belongs to Haiijaiis whom we HiiuIub in our folly regard as untouehaliles. 
I Will ask every Hindu to quit the Congress if he is iindei the wiong impression 
that the Congress is a Hindu orgauizalion*. 

The Congress is a democratic organisation and those who accuse it of Fascist 
tendencies are totally wrong. As the Congress believes in non-violcncc, thcie can 
be no question of Fascism, Nazism or Impciialism. We believe that for doing 
woik that wc have before us wc must be able to carry with us even the smallest 
minorities in this country. If wc do not do this, it will be iiossiblc for that 
minoiity, however small it may be, to hamper our pi ogress by following the 
same methods that the Congress has been following. The Oongross docs not want 
to rule by its majoiiiy. Its object is to serve the whole country. Its mcmboiship 
is rcgulaily growing, and so is its strength. It is not because of its majority but 
because it pursues the clear path of truth and non-violence. 

While considering this resolution, you must bear in mind the gicat 
responsibility that rests on you. I am the captain of the ship and like all captains 
I must have the complete confidence and trust of every member of the crew. 
Otherwise, the ship may be wrecked. In that case not only those on board will bo 
drowned but the whole country will have to suffer on their account. 

I may tell you that this time I am not anxious to go to jail. Of course, it is 
open to the government to lock me up any time they like, but for the present I 
have no idea ot defying the law, unless I am compelled to do so. 

You may be interested to know that the resolution before you 
have been drafted by me. Of course, Jawahailal, the Congress draltsman, has 
touched it up. The resolution dcclaics that wc will follow noil-violcucc not only 
for attaining our freedom but even after its attainment wc will try as far as 
poBsible to lun the Government by non-violent methods. 

When the Congress takes up administration yon must remember it is not 
only the Congiess mind that works. The Parliament of this countiy that we 
visualize will be composed of all groups, Wc have alicady declared lliat wo will 
have adult franc hise. The resolution further deelaiCvS that wc cannot eo-operato 
with the Government because wc do not believe in violence. 

1 wish to make it cleai that we do not wish ill to Britain. We do not want 
her io be dcfealGcl, But m her present stuiggle she cannot expect any help from 
the Congress. At the time when Biitain is engaged in a life and death sirngglo, 
we do not want to emluirrass the Government A sniyagrahi docs not believe in’ 
taking advantage of tlic weakness of Ins opponent. Whatever we have to adiieve 
we will achieve ihiougli our own strength and that is why we have said that we do 
not want to em ban ass Biitain. 
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The Con[;xcss claims for itself the freedom to protect civil liberty in this 
countiy. We must Lave the rij^ht to state freely what we feel about the war. How 
can the Goveinmcnt claim that India is with the British Government ? They have 
committed the greatest blunder by declarinpj that India is with them, without even 
consultiiiji, the autonomous provinces. When iliey did this, we realized the 
hollowness of so-called piovincial autonomy. That was why the Congress 
Ministiies resigned. 

We have waited with patience for a year and I believe that iheicby wm have 
grown in strength. At least personally 1 have. Our last offer was tiie greatest 
concession that wo could make. What we wanted was not power ior the Congress 
but freedom for India. Instead, they have made the Viceroy master of 300 million 
peoidc. Who can tolerate such a state of aflaiis ? Why this autocralic power to 
one man ? I have nothing ]>ersonally against the Viceroy. He is my friend. But 
we must have complete freedom to say what wc feel about the war. We must 
give expression to whatever is necessary to maintain our existence. We are not 
now aslang lor our freedom. How can we ask lor freedom from people whose 
own freedom is at ])iescnt in danger ? 

I must say with gieat lespect that I am not afraid cither of Germany, Italy 
or Japan. A Hatyagiahi knows no fear. I do not wish the defeat of Bntish. I 
wish them well. I admire their couiago but 1 must tell them that it I am so 
im])otent as not to be able to protect myself the moment they leave this countiy, 
then I have no right to desire to be free. 

It IS a most barbarous manner in which the war is being carried on. Wo 
cannot be expected to loin this carnage. I wish them all good It my voice couLl 
reach them, I would tell them all, why they can not come together and live 
peacefully. After all, they all belong to the family of Eiuopcaii nations. 

Tins war is not for the conquest of India. As long as there is a single true 
Congressman in this country, he will continue to declare that this country " belongs 
to rndians and it will always belong to Indians. It 1 have to iacjc any nggiessbr 
I will court death as a true Satyagrahi with a smile on my face. I will bear no 
ill-will against the aggressor. WJien I read about the bombing of Saint Paul’s 
it pains mo as much as the bombing; or dostriiciion ot a mosque or a Kashi 
temple. There is so much of tiaduiou and art associated with Saint Paul’s and 
I cannot understand the madness ot Germans in trying to damage it. 

I do not feel that even the fall of London or of England will mean the 
defeat of the British people. They have a vast Empire and they will try io defend 
it from distant parts like Canada, Australia and New Zealand. But Biilain’s 
difliculty cannot make India give up the path that it has to tollow. I believe that 
India has a lesson to give to the whole world. 

You have made me once more responsible for guiding the Congress. It may 
mean civil disobedience or non-co-operation, but for the present I cannot tell you 
what I will do, I am myself in the dark. Bcmember that you are accepting the 
leadership of a man who is lumselt groping in the dark. There arc friends who 
suspect that there is room for a compromise m this resolution, I want to tell them 
plainly that there is enough room for a compromise in this. I will go to the 
Viceroy with this lesoiuiioii and ask him if the ])resent situalion is not such as 
will lead to the extinction of the Congress. Wo must have the right to say what 
we feel about the war, provided we stick to our policy of non-violence. The 
Government can arrest those who preach violence. We do not want to keep silent 
in a manner which will mean our political suicide. India is not a small country. 
If it can attain freedom through non-violence, it will give a message to the world, 
and the nations of Europe which are now engaged in a most ruthless and barbarous 
war can learn a great lesson from our country. While admiring their courage and 
their genius for destruction we must tell them that they have taken leave ot their 
senses. India has got something to teach them. I can tell Hitler, Mussolini, 
Btaliii and Churchill that the right way is not to keep themselves engaged in this 
barbarous war of destruction but to use their knowledge and wisdom for human 
happiness and peace. 

1 cannot tell you what you will have to do. But I can tell you wdiat you 
will not have to do. Today there is no question of mass civil disobedience. There 
may be— I am not sure — individual civil disobedience. 1 may also tell you ^ that I 
am still thinking of something but I have not yet seen the light. If I see it, as I 
hope to do, 1 shall place it before you, but if I fail I will go to the Maiilana 
Saheb if he is out of jail and admit my lailiuc. If lie is in jail 1 may meet him 
there even. I shall certainly render an account to you. I want you to pray to 
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God to I'ive me Huflicicnt titicn^th aiul courage and alao wisdom to boar tlic groat 
responsibility that you are going to ]>Iaco on my shoulders. 

The ioiloLLung iS the fall text of the ajgcech delivered ia English by 
Mahatina Gandhi : 

I know that you have listened to me with the greatest patience. I am specially 
gialoliil to you today, loi the simple icasoa tliat I have said many things which 
may have displeased you. It was never my intention to displease those Whom I 
want to hainoss lor the great work that lies befoic you and before me. 1 have to 
speak to yon at length because I have to shoulder this burden. I have not come 
with a prepared speech at all. The thoughts will come as I proceed. 

i^et me begin with a thought which has been weighting with me for a consi- 
derable time. When the war bioko out and I went to Simla to see the Viceroy, I 
issued a statement the next day, not in a representative but in my individual 
capacity. A iriend has now reminded me how good it would have been if I had 
simply hung on to that statement, although I could not take the Congress with 
me ; and oii the eve of my slioiildering this responsibility, ho prayed that 1 shoultl 
be guided by God to take up that oiiginal position and retire. I have very gicat 
regard for him. I have nut forgotten that statement, nor have 1 any regret or 
apology to offer. If such a thing occurs— and history often repeats itself— and 1 
happen to go to another Viceroy, I shonld make the same statement. 

Although I spoke only for myself, deep down in me there was the Congress- 
man spi'aking. The Viceroy also did not send for me because 1 was BL K. Chimlhi. 
M, K, Gandhi has absolutely no place in his books. The imiu who wields the 
sceptre can have no room for individuals. He sent for mo because he lliought I 
would represciit the Congress view and T would be able to carry conviction to 
OongiGSsmcn. 1 wilhiliew fiom that position, not as an individual but as a 
Congiessmau, and becaubc I failed to cany conviction even to a single Congressman. 

Happily you have got on the Working Oonimitteo men with stoiliiig honesty 
who had the courage to tell me that, alt.hougli it was my statement, they did not 
foci like accepting it. They added that they had had bitter cx[)e]iciu^c behind them 
and that therefore they would not bo able to take that position. Thus you had the 
resolution that was passed by the Congress imme<liatcly after (he war. And T 
agreed with the resolution as a reiuesentativo, although i said to them that, il I 
could cany conviction, my oiiginal position was the best imssiblo one to take up. 
If I had ])refescd the members of the Working Committee to accept my positioii 
they would have done so, but it would have been only mechanical. TJio statement 
was not made to deceive the Viceroy or, for the matter of that, a siuglo soul. It 
came straight from the heart. It was not a theatrical display. It was' the opening,’ 
np of the secret recesses of the heart before the world, the Viccioy and the Congress.’ 
If these words ot mine could not find air echo in their hearts they would have 
been of no use whatsoever to the Viceroy, to the great English nation or to India. 
That still remains my sentiment. If 1 could not convince the Congiess of my 
attitude it would not carry us further. It would have been a wrong step to take, 
and hence it was not taken. V ith that background I a])proach this resolution. 

I have made repeated statements that I would not be guilty of embarrassing 
the British peo]de or the Biitish Government when their voiy existence hangs lu 
the balance, that I would not be true to my ‘Satyagraha’, would not be true to 
non-violence, would not be true to the truth which I hold dear if I cliil so, and 
therefore could not do so. That very man now stands betore you to shoulder the 
burden of ‘Satyagiah\ Why ? There comes a time when a man iu his weakness 

mistakes vice for virtue, and virtue itself when taken away fiom its context and 

from the purpose for which it was dedicated becomes vice. 1 ielt that if I did not 

go to the assistance of the Congress and take the helm even if it be in fear and 
trembling, I would be untrue to myself. 

I feel that in taking the step that we are doing we arc rendering a great 
service not only to the Congiess but to the whole of India. And we arc rendering a 
service not only to the whole of India. History will record— and Englishmen will 
be able to giasp this statement some day— that we rendered help to the English 

nation, and they will find that we were true to our salt and had the same bravery 
and feailessness of which the Englishman is proud and for which he is renowned. 
I who claim to be a fast fiiend of the British people, will be guilty of unfriendly 
conduct if, under a false sense of modesty, or because people may think otherwise 
about me, or because Englishmen themselves will be angry with me, I do not issue 
a warning that the virtue of self-restraint now becomes vice, because it wnll kill the 
Congress organisation and it will kill the very spirit which is exercising this restraint 
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When I say this, I am speaking not only for tho Congress but for all who 
stand for national fieedora, Muslims, Paisis, Christians and even those who are 
against the Congress so long as they rcpiescnt the aspiration of India, namely, 
uiiadnlterated Independenoe. I should be untrue to all of them, if at this time 
I said, “No embariassmeat to the British”. I must not repeat pt/ rot-like “No 
embarrassment”. Then that repetition would be just as useful for my salvation 
or for the guarding of my virtue as the repetition by a parrot of God’s name 
which cannot bring him salvation, because it is only a mechanical and vocal effort 
without any intelligence behind it. Therefore, if I cxeicise that self-suppression 
at this ciitical moment in the history of the nation it would be useless, I should 
be perfectly untrue to myself if I hid myself in Sevagiam and said, “No, I have 
told you ‘No embarrassment”. 

The language of this resolution is in tho main mine. I appealed to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. I used to be the Congress draftsman. Now ho has taken my 
place. He saw it was inevitable, if wo were to be true to non-violent lesistaiice to 
tho extent to which we wanted to go. And the Woiking Committee has accepted 
this phiascology deliberatelj’’, well knowing its implications. The result is this : If 
we can get a declaration fiom the Biitish^Govcinment that the Congress can carry 
on anti-war propaganda, and preach non-co-operation with the Goveiument in their 
war effort, we will not have Civil Disobedience. 

I do not want England to bo defeated or humiliated. It hurts me to find St. 
Panl’s Cathedral damaged. It hurts me as much as I would be hurt, if I heaid 
that Kashi Vishvanath temple or the Juma Masjid was damaged. I would like to 
defend both the Kashi Vishvanath temple and Juma Masjid and even St. Paul’s 
with my life, but would not take a single life for their dote nee. That is my fun- 
damental difference with the British people. My sympathy is there with them 
nevertheless. Let there be no mistake on the part of Englishmen, Congressmen or 
others, whom my voice reaches, as to wheio my sympathy lies. It is not 

because I love the British nation and hate the German. I do not think 
that the Germans as a nation are any worse than the English or the 

Italians axe any worse. We are all taried with the same biush ; w^e are 

all members of the vast human family. I decline to draw any distinction, 

I cannot claim any superiority for Indians. We have the same virtues 
and the same vices. Humanity is not divided into water-tight compaitments so 
that we cannot go from one lOom to another. 'J’hey may occupy one thousand 
rooms, but they are all lelatcd to one another. I would not say, ‘India should be 
all in all ; let the whole world peiish'. That is not my message. India should be 
all in all consistently with the well-being of other nations of the world. I can 
keep India intact and its freedom also intact only if I have _ good-will towards the 
whole of the human family, not merely for the human family which inhabits this 
little spot of the earth called India. It is big enough compared to other smalicr 
nations, but what is India in the wide world or m the Universe ? 

Let there be no mistake as to what I am about* I want my individuality 
to remain unimpaired. If I lose it I would be of no service to India, much less 
to the British people, still less to humanity. My individual libeity is the same 
as the nation’s, convertible with national libeity. I do not claim any gieaier liberty 
for myself. Hence my libeity is equal to the libeity of all of you and no greater. 
I feel that if my liberty is at stake yoxiis is also at stake. I claim the liberty of 
going through the streets of Bombay and say that 1 shall have nothing to do with 
this war, because I do not believe in this wgr and in this fratricide that is going 
oil in Europe. I admire the bravery. But what is the use of this bravery ? I 
deplore the foolishness and the crass ignoiaiice. These people do not know what 
they are fighting for. That ia how I look at this war that is going on across the 
seas. I cannot possibly take part in it. Nor do I want the Congress to do so. 

The part that I would like to take is the part of peace-maker. If the British 
people in their wisdom had iccognised the Independence not of the Congress but 
of all India and if other parties in India had also co-operated with ns, we would 
have taken the honourable place of peace-makers bet'ween these nations. Such is 
my ambition. But today I know that it is a day-dream. But sometimes a man 
lives in his day-dreams. I live in mine and picture the world as full of good 
human beings— not goody goody human beings. In the Socialist’s language there 
will be a new structure of Society, a new order of things. I am also aspiiing after 
a new order of things that wall astonish the world. If you try to dream these 
day-dreams you will also feel exalted as I do. 

And now I come to our tin -pot Congress — tin -pot in the estimation of others, 
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not my own. If we do not tnko care tlie Conp,ress will (Ut4ai>pear, and if the 
Congress disappears the national sjnnt disappears. One after anotlier Congressmen 
are being selected and jaded. It is not Ratyagraha to wakdi pco}>le being taken 
away. It is much better foi all of us to rush into the jaws of the opponent. After 
all, as the Maulana Baheb once said, India is a vast prison. Let us get out of 
this slave prison by breaking the luisoii bars. Jle said to the Rikha at the time 
of the Nankana Rahab tragedy : ‘^You may protect oikj Gmd wara *, but what about 
the vast Gurdwara that is India. We have to deliver it from liomlagc.” Those 
words ring tiue even today in my cars. If this liberty of the nation or the move- 
meat for freedom is likely to bo choked, then I say that the virtue of Belf-iestraint 
is going to become a vice. That virtue of restraint cannot bo carried to the extent 
of the extinction of the national spirit wherever it may reside whether among 
OongreBsmen or non “Congressmen. 

I do not want to hurl Civil Disobedience or anything in the face of 
Government without making my meaning clear, the moaning I attach to the sum 
total of Government actions —actions beginning with the decdaration of the Viceroy, 
the statement of the Rccrclivry of State lor India and the series of actions and the 
policy that the Government have pursued Bincc. The sum total of all these has 
left an indelible impression ou my mind that thcio is soracthing wxong, some 
injustice being perpetrated against the whole nation and that the voice of freedom 
is about to bo stitled. This is implied in the resolution, not hi the exact language 
which I am using now. but you will see the meaning clear as day-light. 

Ill order completely to claiify our position, I pioposc to approach the Viceroy 
with a reiiiiGsfc that he will be good enough to see me, and I luivo no doubt that 
he will. I will place my cliUicuUies before him ; I will place the Congress 
ditliculties befoie him. I will approach him in your name. I will tell him that 
this is the position to which we have been reduced. We do not want to embarrass 
you and deflect you fiom your purpose iu regard to war effort. We go our way, 
and you go youis, undeteircd, the common ground being non-violence. Jf wo carry 
the people with us, there will be no war effort on the part of our pcojdo. If, on 
the other hand, without your using any but moral pressure you find that the 
peojde help the war-effort, wc can have no cause for grumbling. If you get 
assistance fiom the Princes, fiom the Zcmindais, from anybody high or low, you 
(!an have it ; but let our voice also bo hcaid. If you accept my proposal it will 
be eminently hoiiouiable, it will certainly be a feather in your cap. It will bo 
honourable of )ou, although yoii^ are engaged iu a life and death struggle that 
you have given us this hbcity. It will be honourable of you that you take this 
great step, although you have limitless poweis to choke our voice, and that you 
give us the fullest possible fieeclom, consistently with the observance of non-violence, 
to tell the xicople of India nob to join the war cffoit. 

Let the people use any leasoning they like for refusal to help the war-effort. 
My reasoning is the only one which will sit well on Congressmen's lips. But I 
do not expect all to restrict themselves to that reasoning, dhose who have 
conscientious objections, as I have, will adopt my reasoning. Those who are tired 
of British imperialism will use that argument. There may be others who will 
have other aiguments. All these should be covered under this freedom of speech, 
provided, however, that they all accept non-violence, provided also that what they 
say is said openly and not secretly. These aio the implications of my gencialship. 
If these do not satisfy you, you must reject this resolution summarily. Bo long as 
you can preach non-co-operation with war eflbit in men and money, there should 
be no Civil Disobedience, But if you have not that liberty there is no swaraj but 
perpetual bondage, I would like the Biitish people and the Viccioy to be able to 
tell the world that they have given the leaflets of the Indian people liboity to 
preach to their people what they like. The British can then say to the world ; 

Judge us by our conduct. Here in India, we are playing the game.” 

I do not mind the British not responding to the Delhi resolution. They may 
say “At the present moment we cannot inteifcre wdth the management of affairs as 
they stand. Deliverance will come to you m its own time. At this ciitical juncture, 
do not worry us”. I will iindeistand that aigument. I will sympathise with it. 
I will hold my hand so long as theie is no fraud or falsity in what they say, It 
is impossible for them to give us freedom. If ficedom has got to come it must be 
obtained by our own internal strength, by oui closing oui ranks, by unity between 
all sections of the community. It is made of much steiner stulf. It cannot descend 
fiom heaven, iioi can it be given as a gift fiom one nation to another. I do not 
know whether I am lepresenting the feelings of the members of the Working 
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Comniitteo, because I have not discussed it with them. But you have to take me 
with all my limitations, with the workinj 2 :s of my mind. 

The Yiceroy may say, “You are a visionary’'. I may fail in niy mission, but 
we will not quanel. If he says he is helpless, I will not feel helpless. I will make 
good my i)osition.^ I cannot sit still when I see Earn Manohar Lohia and Jai 
Prakash Narain in jail, than whom I do not know braver or straigbter men. They 
have not pi cached violence but simply carried out the behests of the Eamgarh 
resolution, It was a point of honour with them. 

I have restrained myself, and will restrain myself. I will not seek imprison- 
rnent.^ I do not want to offer Civil Disobedience. I will not place myself in peril. 
In this battle, I will not expose myself to impiisonracnt. But if the Government 
chooses, it will not be difficult to take me away. I will not bo able to seal my 
lips or restrain my pen. It will be difficult for them to keep me in piison, not 
because India will rise in rebellion. India will be wrong if it does so. My own 
instinct is^ that they will not be able to keep me in jail. 

I will place my argument before the Viceroy. I may fail in my mission. 
But I have never approached a mission in despair. I may have* ax^proached it with 
the eonscioiisness that I may be faced with a blind wall. But I have often 
Xienetrated blind walls. I shall approach the Viceroy in the confidence and hope 
that he will umlersiand the great reasonableness of the request of the Congress for 
full liberty to preach ‘no-war’ in India. Eveiyone should have peifcct liberty to 
Xireaeh by pen and tongue ; “We cannot aid impeiialism ; wc cannot help 
spoliation.” 

J shall strain every nerve to avoid Satyagraha in your name. What shape 
it will take, when it comes, I do not know. But I know that there will be no 
mass civil disobedience, because mass civil disobedience is not required for this 
occasion. I have impenetrable darkness before me regarding the future course of 
action. I have no mysteiics. I do not know how I shall lead you, what action 
I shall put before you. I hope that any action that we may take will be worthy 
of the Congress traditions and of the occasion. 

I have often said that I do not know the Congress mind, as I have buried 
myself in Sevagram. It is because of the Congress difficulty that 1 have dragged 
myself to Bombay and immediately I am released from this duty you will find me 
in Bevagram. But I have got strength and resourcefulness enough to lead this 
battle, although I am biuied in bevagiam. I shall do better and clearer, remaining 
in Bevagram than anywhere else, simply because I have built np there an atmos- 
phere for my growth. With the march of time my body must decay but, I hope, 
not my wisdom I seem to sec things more clearly with the advance of age. It 
maybe sclf-deceplion but there is no hypocrisy. Self-deception is good some- 
times in that it helps one to remain cheerful and not to give way to despair. It 
will be, therefore, wrong of you to drag me from Sevagram ; and I promise that 
1 shall give a good account of my stewardship. 

There are many parties in the Congress. We are not all of the same opinion. 
There is indiscipline in the Congress. 1 know it is inevitable in a mass organisa- 
tion, which is growing from day to day. If it is all indiscipline and no discipline 
the oiganisation is on the downward i^ath. Let it not be said of you that you 
come to the Congress although you do not believe in non-violence. How can you 
possibly sign the Congress pledge with violence in your breasts. I want comxfiete 
obedience to the policy of non-violence. While the x^olicy lasts it is the same as though 
it -wsLB a creed for so long as it holds good it is as good as a creed. My creed holds me for 
life ; youis so long as you hold it. Resign from the Congress, and ^’oii are free from 
it. Let us be dear regarding the language we use and the thoughts we nurtuie. For 
what is language but the expression of your thought. Let your thought be accurate 
and truthful and you will hasten the advent of Swaraj even if the whole world is 
against you. Yon will have won Swaraj without having to sx^end nine million 
pounds a day or without burning a single home. If you are true to your policy I 
am sure without doing any of these things you will build up the majestic edifice 
of freedom. 

Now for the violence party. Do not mix up the methods if you can help it. 
Y^ou have lesiiained yourselves for some years. Restrain yourselves for some more 
years. Ours is not a small battle. If you rcstiain yourselves you will lose 
nothing. 

Fieedom of speech and pen is the foundation of Swaraj. If the foundation 
stone is in danger, you have to exert the w'holo of your might in order to defend 
that single stone. May God help you. 
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After Oandhiji had fmshcd followed a r/cnoral dtscussnm. At the end of the 
dtscnmon Oundhtji again made the following speech tn Hmduslam 

I am noli yet youL’ captain. I will be ono wlicn yon have pasBctl tlua reBolution. 
You know that I am not even a member of the Congress. I am hero only on 
Bufferanco of the Blaiilana Saheb and the Woiking Committee. Ycsfoiday Blaulana 
Baheb was good enough to permit mo to addicss you. He eaul then that I had 
told you air I wanted to convey to you but I told him that the A. J. 0. 0. may 
pass the lesolution and may appoint mo its Icadei. i must, in that case, have tho 
oppoibiinity to know well those I am going to captain. I must know tho opimons 
of my soldiers. Although today is my day of siloncc, I canio here to watch the 
proceedings so that I may have an oppoikinity to nndeisland you, 

I cannot give you the defiiiitioii of ‘Hwara]’. I have not been able to find one. 
I want to know it fiom anyone wlio claims to have lonnd a comprehensive and 
satisfactory definition of ‘Bwaraj’, Though I cannot givo yon such a clelinilion, I 
have coined many words for expressing my ideas, but 1 have not been able to do 
this in respect of Swaiaj. However, 1 have given you in this resolution tho basis of 
Bwara]. If you hold fast to it, your desno will bo fulfillecl. It is that tho right 
of freedom of speech and civil liberty must be available to eveiyone. 

fi’bat IB the root and tho foundation stone of Hwaiaj. You must, thcrefoie, 
hold fast to it. If there is no right of free speech and civil liberty, then Swaraj is 
well-iiigh impossible. If you had understood this simple fact, yon would not have 
enteied into such lengthy discnssions. If wo are able to securo the light of fieo 
speech cither by compromise oi, failing which, by fight, it will be good. We must 
have the right to say what we want to say. No ono can thiivo if there is no 
fieedom of speech, rcisonal liberty, religions Jibeity, evciy other liberty is incliided 
m our conception of Kwaia]. A fico citizen must have tho right to propagate 
what he thinks light provided he does not pieach violence. 

That IB oiir picsent demand. This is not the time to ask for oiir independence. 
It is beyond tho power of the Biitish Govciiimcnt to confer it on us by mciely 
saying that India is in dependent. India can becoino independent only if she can 
hold her own when the Jiritisli go out. Wc must havo inherent sticngth in us to 
resist any foreign aggrosBor. Wo must havo the capacity to presoivo out indcpeu- 
cleiice. How can the British people give us indcpcndenco when their own indepen- 
dence is at stake ? Our dera.and is loi ficodom of speech, but siraidy because the 
Biitish people aio engaged in a war for their very cxistcnco they canot cuiitail our 
fieedom. I have placed befoie yon a concictc pioiiosition. When you wage a 
fight, yon have to do it for something coneicte and tangible. 

That 16 ray way of the struggle. If you meiely s.iy that yon are fighting 
foi independence, thcio is no meaning. We must take up tins clear issue, namely, 
that we are fighting to obtain the light to Bay what wo like— liberty of speech. 
In the beginning I thought it was a small matter but I have pondered over it 
and have come to the conclusion that it is an issue of very great iraportance. 
If I can get this thing, I get the key to Bwaiap 

I do not want you to pass this lesolntion to oblige me. It must be done 
of yoiir fice will. It is only then I will havo tho necessary sanction behind me. 
Today, by pasBing this lesoliition, you wiU all become solcUcis of an army— an 
army of action. Eveiyono should stiictly follow the orders of his general. 
Wo must base our fight on non-violence. We aic going to fight tho empire, which 
believes in violence. If we give up non-violcncc and rcsoit to violence, we will perish. 

All these yeais I have been tiying to propaio you for this. But you aio not 
ready. This is not my fault. However I can only fight with material at my 
disposal. The key to mass civil disobedience must be in my hands. I know when 
to stait mass civil disobedience and I would ask you to leave the raattci in my hands. 
Of the BIX amendments moved two weie withdrawn by tho movci'H and the 
lest were voted upon and defeated by an overwhelming niajoiiLy. Tho mam 
lesohition was then voted upon and passed, only seven members voting against it. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Bombay — 13th. to 17th, September, 1940 

A meeting of the Woiking Committee was held at Bombay from tho 1.3th to 
17lh Sept. IPIO. The racmbeis picsent were Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad (Ihcsidont), 
Shiis Saiojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehiii, Vallabhbhai Patel, TtajagopalachiUiai, 
Shankeiiao Deo, Bhulabhai Desai, Govind Ballabh Pant, Profiilla Chanda Ghosh, 
Syed Malimood, Asafali and J, B. Kiipalani. 
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Khan Abdul GhafFar Khan, Shiis Pattabhi SUaramayya, Di. Khan Saheb, 
IlarekruBhna Mehtab and Viiayalasmi Pandit were present by special invitation. 
Gandhiji was present throughout. 


Minutes 

The Minutes oE the last meeting, of the "Woiking Committee held at Wardha 
on August 18-23, 1940 weie conliimed. 

SATyAC4EAIIA 

The resolution on ‘Satyagraha’ was passed by the 'Working Committee to be 
placed bcfoio the A. I. C. C. {Eor the test of the lesoluLioii see piocecdmgs of the 
A. I. C. 0. 


Accounts 

(a) BwJqpt : The budget for the year 1939-40 was passed. 

{b) Kesolvc that tlio additional cBliraute toi the loofing of Bwaraj Bhawan 
ITiiIl amounting to Ra. 1,193 be Banctioned 

The following two lesolutions weie passed by the Committee ’ 

Suspension of Civil Disoiiedience 

In view of the icsolution just passed by the A. T. C. 0. Cgivcn above) the 
Woiking Committee calls upon all Congress oiganieatiouB to stop all Civil 
Disobedience individual or other pending definite instiuctions fiom Gandhiji. 
Ho legaids this suspension as indispensable for his foithcoming inlciview with H. 
E the Viceroy and as a test of the discipline o£ rcgisteied and iiniegistcred 
Congiessmeii and all congiess-mindcd men and women, and also as a shoit conise 
ot obedience to law bcfoic rccouiso to Civil Disobedience should it beeoino neccssaiy. 

Keeala Affairs 

Dr. Subbarayan and Sjt. R. K. L. Nandkcolyar, Inspectoi, A. I. C. 0. Office, 
are to inqiuie into the complaints of indiscipline etc, brought against K. P. C. C. 
and of its members, more especially the question as to how the recent ban on 
processions and meetings ui that province came to bo defied and whether the 
defiance was directly or indiiectly countenanced by the Committee or its mcmbeis 
and tho disturbances that took place at the meetings on the 15th inst. They are 
also to report what action if any should be taken to ensure disciplined uinning 
of the Congress organisation in the Province They should report to the Working 
Gommitteo within a fortnight from the date hereof. Tho ofiicials of the li, P. 0. 0. 
he lequesicd to let Dr. Snbbarayan and S]t. Naiidkcolyai have access to the ofike 
and leeoida and produce such papeis and witnesses as they may require and 
afibrd them all the necessary assislanee, 

Anjdman-i-Watan, Quetta (Baluchistan) 

The Committee considered letters received flora the Oflico of Anjumaii-i-Watan, 
Quetta, Baluchistan, The Anjuman-i-Watan expressed a desire to be con veiled 
into a CongicBs Committee and afiiliated to the Indian National Congress. Tho 
Committee welcomed this desiie of the Anjunian-i- Watan but decided that for the 
picsent, in view of Iho special cucumslaiiccs prevailing in the conntry, only fiiendly 
contacls bo established wilh them (An]iinmn-i-Watan). The A. I 0. C Ciiculars 
and bulletins may be sent lo them and they be asked to send special delegates to 
the annual session of the Congress and the A. I. 0. 0. meetings. 

Local Bo ares 

At the conference of tho Secretaries and Presidents of the P. C. Cs and 
ex-Minislcis held on September 17, ]940 in Bombay the question was raised as 
to what action should be taken against Gongicss raembcis or Congress parties in 
local bodies who fail to cany out the Congiess policy with regaid to war. The 
Woiking Committee decided that the Provincial Congress Committees should, m 
the event of individuals and parties not carrying out the Congress policy about war, 
call upon them to resign from such bodies. 

Rural Development Boards 

In the same Conference (of Presidents and Sccrefcaiios and cx-Ministers) the 
question was also raised as to the action to bo taken by Congress members of rural 
development Boards and other such mixed hodios composed of CongiesBrncn and 
officials, on whom pressure was brought to help in realising contributions foi war 
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fund elc. The Woiliinp; ComniifcLee waB ol the opinion that those ivlio conhl not 
follow the Couftreas policy with legaid to war by remainiiig oii these boaicls, 
should lesigiu 

Funds Connected with War Effort 

The Woilcing Committee dceulcd that no contribution be made liy OongresBmeii 
to any fund, whatsoover connected with wai. 

Volunteers’ Board 

It was decided that in view of the A, T. 0. 0. resolution and the icsolution 
ol the Woilciug Committee on the Btoppino, of all civil disobedience, iiulividnal or 
other pending Gandhiji’s insLinctionfl to tlie contraiy, the Voliintcois’ Boaid slionld 
confine its woik to the collecting of matciial with a view to suggost uniformity of 
lulea, dull and uiiifoim etc. for the guidance of all voliintocr oiganisations 
throughout India. The Board will not issue any insliiictiona to the B. C. Gs in 
counectiou with the volunteer oiganiaation for the picBCiit, 

Aetici.e X G (i) 

Aiticlo X Q (i) of the Congress Constitution lays down that “Eacli distiict 
shall be entitled to elect not more than one delegate foi each lac of its iiopnlatioii 
provided that for every delegate to be elected, there aio not loss than fiOO pnmary 
membeis enrolled during "the year.” Intcipietmg this claiiHO the Woildng 
Committee laid down that hOO piiraaiy membeis enrolled in a constUnency during 
the year, even though not satislyiiig the condition laid down in Article VII (a) 
can entitle a constituency to send one delegate. 

Clause (a) of Article VII lays down. No member shall bo entitled to exercise 
his vote at any election nnless he has been contiiinouBly on a Congiess register 
foi 13 months piior to the date of the election and only on pioduc.tioii of a 
ceitificato of membership. 


The Working Commiltee Proceedings 

Wardha — 11th, to 13th. October. 1940 

A meeting of the Worinng Committee was hold at Waidha fiom the 11 Lh to 
13th Oet. 1910. 'J’he membeis iiresent were Maulana Abnl Kalam A/, ad (ITosident), 
81ms Suro]ini Naidu, Jawabailal Neliiu, Yallabhbhni Batcl, Itajagopalachanar, Khau 
Abdul GliaUar Khan, Jaranalnl Baja], Hhankerrao Deo, BJnilabhai Desai, Goviiid 
Ballabh Pant, Piofnlla Ohandia (Uioeh, Asafah and J. B, Kripalam. 

Qaiulhiji was present thionghout. B. Pattablii Sitaiamayya, tTai’clcriislina 
Mehtab and T. Prakasam weie present by special invitation. 

Minutes 

The Minutes of the last meeting of the Working Conimittco held at Bombay 
on September 13-17, 1910 weie coiifnmcd. 

The following resolutions weie passed : 

Plan op OAMrAioN 

The Woiking Committee met at Gandluji’s instance and listened to an account 
of his talks with the Viceroy and the plan oi campaign in so far as ho has liocii 
able to envisage it. The Woiking Committee apjuove of what he lias done and repeat 
the instiuctions given to Congiessmen and Congioss Committees by the A. I. G. C. 
at Its last meeting in Bombay that they would give him the fullest co-opeiatioii 
possible in all he may lequire or expect them to do. 

Waziristan Mission 

The Working Committee have consideied' the icpoit of Messrs. Bhulabhai 
Desai and Asaf Ah, The Committee regiet that the Goveinnient of India have 
prevented them fiom visiting Waziiistan on a good-will mission fiom the peo])lo 
of India. The Committee fiiithei legict and aie surpiiscd at then being picvenleil 
from visiting even Baniiu city which is part of the legulaily administi'rcd Province. 
This action of the Government couftimB the impiession that the Brittsh anUionticB 
are not desiious of encouiaging oi permitting the development of liiendly relations 
between the people of India and the tians-boidei peoplcB. 'J’hc Committees aie 
convinced that the policy so far followed by the Governmeut ou the Fioiiticr ib 
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wrong and hairaful and has complotely failed. The people of India will gladly 
develop fiicndly coniiacliS wifch the tians-boider tubes and thus put an end to a 
conflict which 10 haunful to both. Whilst iinfoiiiinately the mission has been 
unable to icac.h Wazinatan and to exploic the possibilities of icndeiing such aid 
in social and economic sjihcies as was possible, the Woiking Committee assures the 
Waziiis and the othei tians-boider tubes that their ctfoit m tins direction 
will continue. 

Kerala. 

The Woiking Committee coneideied the rcpoit presented by Dr Siibbaroyau 
and Shii E. K, L. Naiidkeolyar upon the affaiis of the Kerala Piovmcial 
CoiigicBs Committee. In view of the ciicumstaucoB leported, the Woiking Coniraittee 
a})point — 1. Bhii E. K. L. Nandkeolyai, 2. Hhii M. P. Govinrlan Monon, 
3. Slui G. K. Govindan Nair to take charge of the Keiala P. C. 0. and cany 
on the work of the ynoviiice till fiiithci insUiictioiis, Thm Committee of ihieo shall 
exorcise all the function of the Keiala P. G. 0. 

Indian Btates 

A sub-committee consisting of Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Bhiila- 
bhai Desai and J. B. Kiipalaiu was appointed by the Woiking Gommittoo at its 
meeting held at Waidha in Apnl last to consider the question of the lepicscntation 
of the States’ people in the Congicss oigamsation uiside the tcims of the present 
Constitution and make neccssaiy iccominendations to the VVoiking Committee. IJic 
Working Committee conBideied the following recommondations of the aub-committee 
and adopted them : 

The gciieial lule to be followed is to ensuie, as far as possible that the 
delegates’ seats allotted to a [)rovmce, on account of the populations of the Indian 
Btatea attached to the Province, should bo icsorved for the people of such Btiites, 
and should not bo allotted to others. In the event of a BulIiciGiit number of 
CongiesB members not being made in the States concerned or from these states, 
these seats, or such of them as may be found necessary will not be filled. For 
the purpose of this calculation, states members of the Congress will be either those 
who belong to a Cougicss Committee within the states, or those who while residing 
in or connected with the States concerned, join as primary mcmbeis of a Oongiess 
Committee s tuatecl in a non-state area but adjoining the State. In order to 
distinguish the latter class of congress mombeis, a separate logistei of States 
membeiB should be kept in the adjoining Cougicss Committee situated outside the 
confines of the state. 

Keeping the above piinciple in view, a P. 0. _C. may allot delegates for 
the States’ peoples’ scats, cither to a Congress Coramitleo where such exists m a 
State or to the adjoining districts adjoining^ the States, provided that such delegates’ 
seats shall only bo filled if there are a suflicient numbei of primary membcis in or 
from the states In no event will such seats bo allotted to areas where there are 
no states’ peoples. 

The above princiide cannot bo strictly or easily applied to small states and 
to states areas which are closely iiitorwovcn with iion-slato teiiilories. Certain 
vaiiations will have to be made 111 such cases, others iso these small state areas may 
be completely disfianchised and neglected. 'I'hcrctoro rn the final allotment of seats 
based on States population, this fact has to be borne in mind and piovided for. 

In accordance with tho general rule laid down above and keeping in view the 
considerations mentioned, tho P. 0. Os are called tijion to allot States’ delegates’ 
scats in iheir areas and to send these recommendations to the A. I. 0, G. Office 
for confirmation. 

M. N. Eoy’s Appeal 

Considered the appeal of Bhii M. N. Eoy from the disciplinary action taken 
against him by the Council of the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee and 
resolved that the Working Committee fully approve oi the decision and the grounds 
on which it 18 based ; but in view of the request of Shii M. N. Eoy contained 
in hiB letter to the Becietaiy of the U. P. P. C. C. dated Bept ember 26, IffilO, 
that ho may be allowed to resign fiom the Congicss, this C^nimitlec iccorameuds 
to the Council of tho U. P. P. 0. C. to accept his icsignation. 

Conference of Presidents & Secretaries 

A Conference of the Picsideiits and Secretaries of the Provincial Congress 
Committees and Oongiess Ex-Mmisteis was held in Bombay on Beptembei 17, 1940, 
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afc tliG iiisltincQ of tho Con} 2 ,i()fis Picsi(lrnf„ Mfiulrtim A))ul KiOiini Azail. The 
I'lesukml. iii lua opcmnL; icnuu'ka explained the sil, nation an ariainj; li<m Uio 
losolniioii passed by the All Jinlia OonjArosa Ooninnttce on Satya[;iaha anil the 
assumption of Iciidorship by Giuulluji JIo cn]oined upon all Conj-iess and 
Cotisieas Oommittcca sLiict obedience to the instiuciionB issued liy Clandhin and 
iJie Woikinij, OonimitLoc Uoni time to time Tlio Hecietaiios and PiehidontH then 
f^ave a biicE account of the state of CoiipiLess oijj,unihali(m in their u'Sjicctivo 
piovinecB and their spocud pioldcms. The President and the Gcneial Hccictary 
dealt with some ol the points raised leaving tho lost to bo cpiiBideicd by Gimdhin 
and the Woiking Couimitlcc. 

Gonoral Secretary’s Circulars 

Ctroulai No. IS, Bombay, IDth. Sept, *f0 

1 am Bending yon herewith copies of two roBoIntions paSRcd liy the last meet- 
ings of tho all India Congiess Oommitteo and tho Woiking Oommittee, held in 
iiombay. The A 1. (J. 0, rcftoluUuii m to be road along with the two icsoliitions 
passed by tho Woiking Oommitteo at Wimlha August last. These rosoliitioiiH are 
given in the A. I. 0. 0. Pullotin No 4. 

A"ou wciG personally pioaent at the Bomhay meeting of tho A T. 0. C, You 
know that the rosoluliou' adopted by that body was draited by Gandlnp. Tin 
dehveicd two specchcB m the A, I. 0. 0. mooting oxi>hunmg hikI suiiiHirting Iho 
rcBoUitioii. It can tlicicfoie bo beet niulcistond m tho light ol Ihcsi' Hpcechcs 
icpoiled in all tho papers. An authoiitativo voisioii of tho spoeelios will bo found 
in the next issuo of Iho llarijan. 

The fiifit thing to be noted is that tho Bombay resolulioii pu(,» an end to the 
Doilu resolution of the Woiking Oommittee endorsed by tho I’oona mooting ol the 
A.I L.O, ‘It no longer applies.’ ThiH has clcaicd the way for Gandhiji to losiuiio tho 
IcadcrBhip of the Con gi css. 

The next thing la tho icaflirmalion by tho Congress of its baflio policy of non- 

violoncG in spite of any misappielicnhinn that might have been created by any 

pievions resolution. Tho picsent icsolnUon lays down that ‘This Committee tnmly 
believes in the policy and piaotico of nou-violcnco not only in tho struggle for 
Swaia], but also so far as this may be possible of apidieatiun m a free India’. 
Translating it m terms of lutcirnal and uitcinational politics, the iTHoluiiou declarcB 
that “a tree India will theicfoio throw all her W’cight in favour of woild 

disarmament and should herBeU bo piep.ared to give a lead in this to the world. 

B'lch load will inevitably depend upon external fiictois and internal comUtioiiB 
but the State would do its utmost to give oIFcct to Huh poliey of disarmament,” 

The resolution further describes how tho latest oUbr of tho Congicss to 
co-oporato hoiiourably with the Biitish Government in the piosocution of the 

wai war rejected. It was rejected “in a manner which left no doubt that 
the Biitish Government had no intcntiou to iccognixo mdcpcndonco and 
would if they could, continue to hold this country 'indolimtoly in bondage 
for British exploitation”. Pioceeding, tho icaolution says that tho recent 

policy of tho Goveinment has fuithoi shown that they will not even tolerate 

tree expression of public opinion in eondomuation of thoii associating 
India m the War against Germany, against the will ol the vast body of 
the people of India. Expiessioii of fiee opinion when it is non-violcnt is tho 
veiy breath of a nation’s lilc. Submission to tho supprcHSion of such free 
opinion would spell nun for the Oongiess and foi tho nation. Theicfoic 

in spite of our admiration for tho biave lesistancc of the British people and our 
dcsiie not to embaiiass them at this ciitical junctuie, wc cannot carry our long 
and self-imposed rcstiaint to the point of national extinction. The Congicss theio- 
foie “must insist on the fullest fiocdom to puisuo its policy.” But this policy 
foi the picBout will not go “beyond what is lequiicd foi the pioscrvatiou of the 
libeities of the people”. 

The present stiuggle is thereforo confined to the issue of the fiee cx 2 ')rcssio 7 i 
oj Indian opinion on the forcible participation of India in the War. The issue 
IS lestiicted but the light of fiee and non-violent expression of opinion as Gandhiji 
explained is the basic and essential condition of dcmociatic fieedom. Histoiically 
too all freedom stiuggles in the past wcie waged piiinaiily over the issue of lice 
expiesaion of opinion. 

Let nobody, opponent ov friend, Congressman or non-aongicssman, be deceived 
by the nariowing of the issue or by the lestiaint of language employed in tho 
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reflolution The narro'wness of issue is only apv»arent. The restraint is chaiacteristic 
of Gandhiji’s strength and deteimination. Let therefoie all Congiessmen keep ready 
for the time when the call is given by Gandhi]i. 

One thing moie which though not mentioned in the leaolution must be 
lemenibeicd by all Congressmen. This was mentioned by Gandhiji in his two 
historic speeches. It is that at the piesent juuctuie, for vaiious leasona which 
Gandhi]! explained, what is contemplated is individual as distinguished from mass 
civil disobedience The method and manner of its oigani&ation will be given by 
Gandhiji at the piopei time. We must theiefoie wait in patience for his instruc- 
tions. But it must not be foigotten that this individual civil disobedience will 
piogressively embiace and include all active Congiessmen lu urban and 
ruial aieas. 

To Cl cate the piopoi atmosphere for the woiking of the A. I. 0 O resolution 
the Woiking Committee passed the second lesolution attached heiewith which 
suspends all civil disobedience ‘individual or other pending definite instiuetions 
fiom Gandhi]!’ 

Both the lesolutions must be translated m the piovincial language or languages 
as the case may be. Meetings are to be oiganised to explain to the publie the 
full implications of the resolution s passed. These meetings must be addressed by 
select speakers and the speech must be confined to the matter of the resolutions. 
There should bo no all provincial Days or piocessions or hartals. In no case 
must the explanation of the resolution be made an occasion to develop anti- 
reciuitraent and anti-wai coiitiibiition propaganda. As Gandbiji explained this 
lestiaint is necessary for the foithcoraing inteiview between him and the Viceroy. 
He appioaches the inteiview with his usual optimism and faith in human nature. 
It behoves us to show the same faith. By doing so we shall lighten the heavy 
burden that leste upon the Leadei, 

The period of preparation must be utilised in intensifying the constructive 
piogiamme. As the Gandhi Jayanti is near at hand Oongiessmen and Congress 
oiganisations must help the A. I. Spinners’ Association in Us effort towards the 
popular isatioii and disposal of Khadi. The extent to which this is done will be 
a fan indication of our piepaiediiesa for the coming struggle if unfortunately it is 
imposed upon us. 

Circular No. 19 — Allahahad — 15th. Oct, ^dO : — 

The Constitution requires that for the purpose of Congress elections, the 
province be divided into fixed territorial constituencies. Y'oa must have divided 
your province last year in such constituencies. Complaints having been received 
about the unfair distiibution of the delegates seats in the Indian Stales attached to 
the provinces the Woiking Committee appointed a Sub- Committee to look into the 
matter and make its recommendations. The Sub-Committee’s recommendations 
were placed before the last meeting of the Working Committee and accepted by 
them. The recommendations are sent herewith. You will please take in hand 
immediately the leaiianging of the Indian States’ seats according to these 
recommendation s. 

The rearranging of the Indian States’ seats may necessitate the leshnffling of 
the constituencies thioiighout the province. Wheie this is necessary it may be 
done. Also last year complaints were received that the distiibution of constituencies 
in several provinces had not been fan. You will please, theiefoie, if necessary, 
redistribute the piovince in fixed constituencies and send ns a rough map of your 
province making the new constituencies. This map with the constituencies maiked 
should be pasted on the notice board in your office and ob]ecUons to the aiiangements 
made invited. Such objections should be forwarded to us with your explanation, 

if 

This woik of fixing the constituencies must he done as early as possible and 
the necessary report sent to the A. I. O. 0, Office. 

Circular No. SO — Allahabad — t9th. Oct. ^dO : — 

I am sending you heiewith copy of the statement issued by Gandhiji on the 
eve of starting the present Civil Disobedience Movement. It is necessaiy that this 
statement be tianslated in the provincial languages and distiibuted bioadcast. All 
its implications must be explained for the guidance of Congressmen and the public. 

A few things on which Gandhiji lays emphasis are to be paiticulaily noted. 
He wants the ordinary everyday work of the Congiess to go on. Special emphasis 
is to be laid on the constructive programme. According to him there is a close and 

29 
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organie connection between the conetructivo progiamrao and the Civil Disobeclienco 
movement. They are the two facets of the one noii-violoiit figlit. Ho behevea that 
those who aie faithfully caiiying out the constiiictivo piogranime aie not only 
lendering help to Civil Resistance but in a way are paiticipatuig in it. No one who 
has not woiked the coiistriicLivc programme including sinnning ai^cl Iduidi will bo 
regarded as qualified to be a Civil Resistor, The con stj active piogiammo must 
Iherefoie be pushed forward with enthusiasm and vigoin 

The last date for the eurolnieut of primary members is apttroaclung. Reports 
from various provinces show that this time there has been for various reasons, a 
little slackness in the work of enrolling members During the days that remain 
every etfoit should be made to increase the congress membciship. 

The other thing to be specially noted is that so far as war loHistance goes it 
is confined to paiticnlar individual or individuals, selected by Gandlnii from time 
to time. The rest of the army arc not required to break the law. 'iliey may not, 
nnlesB called upon, exercise for the time being their undoubted right to advise 
the public against diiect or indirect paiUcipalion in the picsent wai eH'ort. This 
is the self-iostraint that we have to impose upon our, selves for the progicssivo 
working and the ultimate success of the movement which will have started before 
this letter reaches you. This lestiiunt however docs not include opposition to illegal 
and forcible participation in the war effort. It is the right, nay the duty of every 
citizen to refuse and advise refusal of all illegal demands. Indeed the Government 
have admitted this right. 

You w'lll please keep the head office informed thiongh pciiodical reports about 
the progiess of constructive and other w'Oik in your pumiico 

I am also sending you herewith a copy of Whri Vinolia Bhave’s statement that 
ho made on the eve of his offering himscU for ISatyagraha. This also may bo 
translated in the riovincial language and distributed. 

Ciicula'i No. SI — Allahabad — SJsf. Ocf. 'JO ; — 

You know Shii Vmoba commenced Satyagraha on the morning of the 17th 
by delivering an anti-wai siiecch in the village of Baiinar wheio he resides. Ihuinai 
is about 5 milcB from VVaidba, The meeting was tlierefoic attended not only by 
the villagers, but also the membeis of the various national inaUtiitiouB at Waidha. 
Among those present were Shns Kishorilal Mashroowala, Janmalal Baiaj and 
Mahadeo Desai. 

One of the possibilities open to the authorities to stop Satyagraha, was to 
deelaie the meeting at Paunar illegal. If this was done Gaiidhiji's instuetious 
were Shn Vinoba would ask such of the audieiiee as wore not prepared to break 
the law and court irapriBOiiment to withdraw from the meeting. After their 
withdrawal he would address the prohibited meeting. This would naturally turn 
individual into collective civil disobedience. For such an emergency Gaiidhqi had 
made provision. In liis first statement he said : ‘Tn spite of all attempt to confine 
Civil Disobedience to individuals and for the moment to one only, they ( the 
Government ) can precipitate a crisis by making it a crime to listen to him ( Bhri 
Yinoba ) or read anything written by him.” 

However neither was the meeting prohibited nor was Shii Yinoba arrested. 
Instead the press throughout India was warned against giving publicity to Vinoba’s 
speeches or announcing his activities and piogianime. It is believed that this will 
leave him isolated. _No lepoits of his first or his Biibsequent speeches have, there- 
fore, been reported in the papers. The eiyptic notices of his activities wired out by 
the news agencies are misleading. One such message says that iShri Vinoba 
emphasised the constructive progiarame as if that was the mam buiden of his 
speeches. At Paunar he spoke for full one hour. The constructive programme was 
mentioned only at the end. Almost the whole of his speech was devoted to the 
theme of non-paiticipation by India in the present war. He emphasised equally 
the two points of view of the out and out believers in non-violence and those who 
object to this war on the ground that it is an imperialist war in w'hich India has 
been dragged without her consent, 

1 would, therefore, request you to warn Oongressmon and the public against 
drawing any adveiae conclusions about the progress of Satyagraha from the reports 
appearing m the daily press. 

Gaiidhiji is devising ways and means to counter this move of the Government. 
It is hoped that soon it would be possible to send you correct icpoils of what is 
happening. Till then you will advise Congiessmen to cany on the usual work 
of the Congress, emphasising the constructive programme, in the belief that our 
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Leader will leave no stone nntnmed to spread the movement lie has inaugurated 
after much piayeifnl waiting and dehbeiation. 

Eiom Paunar Shii Vinoba has been moving from village to village on foot 
addiesaing pievionsly airanged meetings. The authonties are kept infoimed about 
bis programme and movements. The latest repoit is that he has been arrested 
today at 4 am. and biought to Waidha His trial begins at 11 a.m today. 

The next step will be decided upon by Gandhiji soon. You may learn of it 
before this reaches you, 

Gandlii-Viceroy Interviews and Correspondence 

In his Bpecebes at the Bombay meeting of the All India Congress Committee, 
Gandhi]! expressed his intention of seeking an interview with the Viceroy with 
a vievv to discussing the situation coveied by the resolution on ‘Satyagiaha’. 
Gandhiji wrote to the Vi?eioy on the 18th Sep. asking for an interview. The 
Viceroy in his reply expressed his readiness to meet Gandhiji. An interview was 
fixed for September 27. The interview lasted for three and a halt hours. There 
was a second inteiview on September ^.0, The outcome of two interviews is 
embodied in the following correspondence that passed between Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Viceroy. 


Viceeoy's Letter— Simla— -SOth. Sept. ’40 

I think it will be convenient if I record very briefly in writing the origin 
of the talks we have had on the 27th and 3Qth Septembei and their outcome. 

As you will lemerabci, y^ou wrote to me on the IStli September to ask that 
I should grant you an interview, and yon explained in your letter that you were 
anxious to discuss the situation covered by the recent resolution of the All India 
Congress Committee not only in your capacity as guide of the Congress but as 
personal friend, I was, I need not say, most ready to talk things over with you, 
and we have now had the advantage of two cenveiEationa. 

In the course of these conversations the situation has been exhaustively 
discussed, with particular reference to the question of free speech in time of war. 
On that mattei, while professing yourself most anxious to avoid in any way 
embarrassing His Majesty’s Government in the prosecution of the war, you made 
it clear to me that you regarded it as essential that the Indian National Congiess 
and other members of the public should be in a positron to give full expression 
to their views in relation to war elFoit provided only that such expression was 
fully non-violent. I indicated to you the nature of the special treatment laid 
down by law in the United Kingdom for dealing with conscientious objectors, 
which I may bioadly describe as an aiiangcment under which, while the 
conscientious objector is absolved from the duty of fighting and is allowed even 
to profess his faith in public, he is not permitted to caiiy his opposition to the 
length of endeavoiuing to persuade others, whether soldiers or munition workers, 
to abandon then allegiance or to discontinue their effoit. You made it clear to 
me that you would not regard treatment of^ that nature as adequate in the 
conditions of India, and that you regarded it as essential that in india, where m 
your judgment conditions were wholly different from those existing in Great 
Britain, the Indian objector, either to all war as such, or to the participation of 
India in the present war, should be untrammelled in the expression of his views. 
It emerged further from our conveisation that while you would not yourself preach 
to workers engaged on war work at the actual works, m the endeavour there to 
dissuade them from working on war equipment, you would regard it as essential 
that it should be open to Congressmen and non-Oongiessmeu alike to deliver 
addresses and otherwise to call upon people throughout the country to refrain 
from assisting India’s war effoit in any way which would involve India’s 
participation in bloodshed. 

I listened with the utmost care and attention to your argument, and our 
examination of the situation has been full and close. I felt bound, however, in 
the outcome to make it clear to you that action such as you suggest would 
certainly amount not only to the inhibition of India’s war affort, but to that 
embaiiassment of Great Britain nr the prosecution of the war which the Congress 
state that they are anxious to avoid , and that would clearly not be possible in 
the interests of India heisclf, more particularly at this most ciitical junctuie 
in the war, to acquiesce in the interference with war efibit which would be 
involved in freedom of speech so wide as that for which you had asked. 
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I have your lettci of even date. 

It faiily sets foUh the Congress position as T ])laced it before yon. It is a 
matter of deep legiet to me that the Government have not been able to appieciate 
the Con gi ess position, meant ]U3t to satisfy the baic icquiiemenls of the people, 
whether Gongressraen or othcis, who felt a conseicntioiis obicction to helping a 
wai to which they were never invited and which Uiey legaid, so fai as they aie 
concerned, as one for saving the impeiialism of which India is the gieatest victim. 
Then objection is just as conscientious as mine as a war resistei. I cannot claim 
gieater fieedora foi my conscience than for that of those I have named. 

As I made it plain in the conise of our talks, the Congiesa is as much 
opposed to viotoiy tor Nazism as any Biitishcr can be But their objection cannot 
be earned to the extent of then paiticipation in the war. And since you and the 
Secretary of State foi India have dcclaied that the whole of India is voluntaiily 
helping the war cffoit, it becomes necessaiy to make clear that the vast raajoiity 
of the people of India are not mteicsted in it. They make no distinction between 
Nazism and the double autocracy that lules India. Had His Majesty’s Government 
lecognised the freedom leqniied m the special condition of India, they would 
have justified the claim that they were receiving from India only such effort aa 
they could voluntarily. The war party and the no-war party would have 
been placed on an ecpial footing so far as each worked fully non-violently. 

As to the last paragraph of your letter, I wish to remind you that it was 
never eoiUemplatcd to cany uon-embairassraeiit to the x>oint of self-extmctiou or, 
in other words stopping all national activities which were designed to make India 
peace-minded and show that India’s participation could not benefit anyone) not 
excluding Great Biitaiii. Indeed, I hold that if India were left fiee to make her 
choice, which lieedom of speech implied, India would piobably have turned the 
scales in favour of Biitain and true liberty by the moral prestige which Britain 
would have then gained. 

I must, thciefoie, repeat that the Congieas does still want to refrain from 
embarrassing the BiiLish Goveinnicnt in their war effort. But it is impossible for 
the Congress to make of the policy a fetish by denying its creed at this critical 
period in the history of rnaiikiuch If the Congicss had to die, it should do so 
in the act of proclaiming its faith. It is unfortunate that wo have not been able 
to aiiivQ at an agreement on the single issue of fieedora of speech. But I shall 
hug the hope that it will be possible for the Government to work out their policy 
in the sj-urit of the Congress position. 

I should like to touch upon the other points I raised in our talks. But for 
fear of burdening this reply, 1 refrain. I shall hope to make a public statement 
on them as early as I can 

In conclusion, let me thank you publicly for the great courtesy and patience 
with which you listened to ray very long slatement and argument. And though 
our ways seem to diverge for the moment, our personal friendship will, as you 
have kindly said at the time of saying farewell, hcai the sliain of divergence. 

As arranged, I am handing our cor respon deuce to the press for publication. 

Gandiiiji’s Statements— 1st.— 2nd. Oct. ’40 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statements * 

Satyagrahis will not be impatient with mo and aigue with me or with 
themselves and say ‘When will you give the woid ? You have had your intciview 
with the Viceroy. You have got what many of ns had told you would get’. Your 
telling me this or that mattered little. The attempt was w'orth making. I had 
told you that even if I did not get what I wanted fiom the Viccioy I would bring 
from Simla added stiength for myself. Who knows that to have added strength 
is not better than weak suceess ? But my wisdom wnll be tested by the manner 
in which I use the strength. 

The Maulana f^aheb has called the Woiking Committee for the eleventh 
instant. I hope I shall he ready then with my plan of action. But whatever it is, 
it will be good only it it earned with it the luiiLod will of all Congressmen if not 
the whole nation. Then the visible action even of one man will be enough for the 
purpose intended. Meanwhile, please lemcmbci that there is to be no civil 
disobedience, diiect oi indiicct Any breach of this will weaken the cause because 
it will unnerve your general who is susceptible to the slightest indisciidine, A 
general in action has no etiength but what is given to him by his people, 
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2nd. Statement— 3rd. Got. '40 

It 10 my firm conviction that Eiitish slatesmen have failed to do the right 
thing when it was easy to do it. Tf India is wholly in favour of paiticipation in 
the war, they could have easily disiegaided any hostile piopaganda. But the 
determination to gag fiee expiession of opinion, piovided it was not in the least 
tainted with violence, shatteis Biitain’s claim that India’s participation la voluntary. 
Had the Congress piopoaal been accepted, such aid as Biitain would have got 
fiom India would have been an asset of inestimable value. The non-violent paity 
would have jilayed an effective pazt foi honoiiiable peace when the pioper time for 
it was in sight, as it must be some day. 

I have been shown the Times’ comment on the breach. I accept the 
compliment about my lesoinccfuliiess. But gieat as I believe it to be, I own that 
it has its limitations, Theie must be willingness on the other side. I regret to 
have to say I wholly missed it at the luleiview. The Viceioy was all couitesy 
but he was unbending and believed m the coiiectncss of hia judgment and as 
usual had no faith in that of nationalist India. The Biitisher is showing 
extiaoidinaiy biavciy on the battle-field in a marvellous manner. But he lacks 
bravery to take iisks in the moial domain. I often wonder whether the latter has 
any place in the Biitish politics. 

3rd. Statement— 5th. Oct. '40 

In the correspondence between H. E. the Victory and myself announcing the 
bicakdown m the talks, I have said in my lettei that I would make a public state- 
ment coveiing matters not icfeired to in my letter, 

Befoie 1 do so I think it is^ necessary for my purpose to say a few words 
regarding Loid Linlithgow- He is straight in his talk and always dehbeiate and 
economical in his language. He is nevei equivocal, never leaves you in doubt as to 
his meaning. He conveys the most unpalatable decisions with a calmness and 
courtesy which for the moment make you think that you have heaid no haish or 
hard decision. He listens to yoiu aigument with a patience and attention I have 
nevei known any other Viceroy of high functionary to show in an equal measure. 
He IB never lufiled and never discoiiiteous. 

With all this howevei, he is not to be easily moved from hia position. He 
meets you with his decision on the matter under discussion alieady made. He takes 
caie not to let you think that it is so. But there is no doubt about it that his 
decision is unchangeable. He is not receptive. He has amazing confidence in the 
coiiectnesB of his judgment. He does not believe in a gentleman’s oi any other 
agieeraent. I have always felt that after the Gandhi-Iiwin pact, Biitish satiapa 
decided that tlieie should be no more pacts. Whatevei they wanted to do, they 
should do independently. It shows either a high sense of justice or boundless self- 
asBUiance. I think it is the latter. He and I have become friends nevei to be 
parted, be the diffeiences between us as great as they can be. 

Holding such an opinion about the Viceioy it pains me to have to relate what 
I must of my impiession of the talks which have ended m a diveigenca which, in 
my opinion, was wholly avoidable, Acceptance of my pioposal would have been no 
less beneficial to England than to India. 

1 went to Simla in the capacity of a repiescntative and as a filend. As a 
fiieiid, 1 presented him with my doubts as to certain acts of the Biitish Govern- 
ment. T’o have them dissolved was necessary to enable me to deteimine my mental 
attitude which to me is moie than any visible act. I felt that the putting up by 
the Viceioy and the then Secicbary of State of want of agreement by the Gongiess 
with the juinces, the Muslim League and even the scheduled classes as a barrier 
to the British recognition of India’s light to fieedom was moie than unjust to the 
Congiess and the Indian people. 

I told the Viceroy that those three leprcsented class or communal inteiests, 
whereas the Congress lepiesented no paiticular class. It was a purely national 
oigamsation stiiving to represent India as a whole. And therefore, the Oongiess 
had always maintained that ifc would abide by the veidiot of a national assembly 
elected on the basis of the broadest franchise. It had fuither declaied its intention, 
to abide by the vote of the separate Muslim electoiate so far as special Muslim 
lights were concerned. Theiefore it was wrong to speak -as if Muslim rights needed 
special safe-guaids as against the Congress, The same thing applied to the Sikhs, 

The piinces of the present day were a creation of the Biitish Government to 
subserve the Biitish luteiest, As against the plea that the British were bound by 
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special treaty obligations I contended that the Congress did not ask the British 
Government to disiegaid them. Only they could not be used to bar Indian progress 
and it was wholly wiong to expect the Congie&s to pioduce an agreement with 
them. The piinces were not like other paities fiee to conclude any agiocment with 
the Congress even if they wished. Moieovei the tiealiea, if they oblige the Biitish 
Govoinment to protect the princes, equally compel them to pioteet the lights of the 
people. But it has been abundantly proved that the British had rarely interfeied 
with the princes puiely on behalf ot the people. If they had been as caietiil of the 
peoples' rights, as they were bound by treaties to be, the peoples' condition would 
not have been as miserable as it is today. Had they been tiue to the treaties of 
their own making, the pcojile of the States in India should be raoie advanced than 
those of British India. I cited some telling illustration of this neglect of duty. 

The intioduction of the scheduled classes in the controveisy has made the 
unreality of the case of the British Goveinracnt doubly luueal. They know that 
these aiG the special caio of the Congicss and that the Congress is infinitely more 
capable of guiding their interests than the British Government. Moreover the 
scheduled classes aie divided into as many castes as the caste Hiticlu society. No 
single schedule class member could possibly and tiuthfully repieseut the 
inmimeiahlo castes among them. 

I had sought the interview with the Viceroy to see if ray interpretation of the 
British aigument had any Haw. I failed to get any satisfaction on tho points laised. 
The Viceroy would not be diawn into a discussion. I can have no giievance about 
this diBinclinatioii to outer into any aigument. He had every light to roly upon 
the fact that was a mattei of high policy not admitting of aigument. 

There is a certain cold reserve about the Biitiah oflicial world which gives 
them their strength and isolation from, surroundings and facts. They do not 
want to be too fiank. They politely lefuse to enter into an embanassing argument. 
They leave you to diaw what in inferences you like while they continue to mam tain 
their inflexible attitude I suppose that is what is meant by the steel fiame. For 
me this Bide of the Biitish policy has been the least attractive. I had hoped against 
the warning of fiienda that I must be able to bieak thiough this steel wall of 
reserve and get at the u.aked tiuth. But the impeiialiat Britisher is fiimly fixed 
in hiB saddle Neveitheless I will not accept defeat. 

I must strive to have the truth admitted by tho British people that the bar 
to India’s freedom lies not in the Congiess or any other patty’s inability to pioduce 
an agreement which is in its natuie impossible, but that it undoubtedly lies iii the 
Biitish disinclination to do the obviously light thing. 

The unreality of the Biitish leasons for lefusal to Beat India as a free country 
was not my only grouse. I drew the Viceroy’s attention to certain iiiegulaiities 
in the piosecution of the war policy. 

There was agreement between us that there should be no compulsion as to 
war contribution. He has promised to examine all cases of hardship and all other 
difficulties, 

My purpose was to leave no ground for misunderstanding and to fight, if there 
was to be a fight, only on well-defined issues and without bitterness. I want to 
enter upon the fight with the hope that its veiy faiineas will compel the lecognition 
that India deserves better treatment, not merely from the BiiLish but fiom all tho 
nations on the earth. 

Lest lb might be said that the Congress fights because it has failed to got 
powei, I told his Excellency the Viceroy iii the plainest woida possible that the 
Congress had no desiie to mount to power at the expense of a sigle national 
inteiest. It seeks no power save for the whole nation. 

He will theiefoie, have no opposition from the Congress if he foims a cabinet 
composed of icpiesentatives of diffeierit paitics. The Oongiess would be content to 
be in opposition so far as the war dibit is concerned and so long as the 
Government machineiy has to subserve impeiialist ends. 

The immediate issue is not independence The imnicdiale issue is the light to 
exist, that is, the light of sclf-expiession which, bioadly put, means fiee speech. 
This the Congiess wants not meiely for itself but foi all, the only lestiaint being 
complete obseivance of non-violence. I hold that the condition answeis all the 
difficulties by whomsoever r.aibcd. 


4th. Statement 

I have had three days’ discussion with the Working Committee, Dining it, 
I unfolded my plan of civil disobedience in so far as I was able to envisage it! 
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Although 1 have sole charge of the campaign, I could not think of taking the Orst 
step without consultation with, the membcia of the Working Committee. In 
non-violent action one has to cairy the co-woiWs with one, thiough the mind 
and the heait. There is no othei way to enfoice discipline or obedience to 
instructions 1 must admit that it was not plain sailing foi me. Theie was 
stubborn dissent from two membeis. I tiiod haid to cairy conviction to them but I 
fear I failed. They will, howevei, yield to obedience so fai as it is possible for them for 
the sake of discipline. The diffeience of opinion solely centied loiind the quantity 
of civil disobedience and the lestnetions with which it was hedged. 

I disclose this paib of the discussion to show that my plan will fall shoit of 
the expectations of those whom the dissenteis lepresent I would simply say to 
them : Wait patiently and see what happens. Carry out instructions to the best 
of your ability. l>o nothing to thwait the plan. If youi reason rebels against 
it you will serve the cause by seceding and educating the ])eople along youi own 
lines. That would be straight, biave and stimulating in that the people will leain 
to appraise the value of diffeieiit methods. You will cause confusion by preaching 
from the Congress platform anything contrary to the ollicial programme, especially 
when the whole organisation becomes like an army. It matters little whether 
one pel son offers civil disobedience or many. The lest have to lendei such support 
as they may be called upon to do 

The plan is simply this. Direct action will be commenced by Sri Vinoba Bhave 
and for the time being confined to him only. And since it is to be confined to 
individual civil disobedience and that too of him only, it will be so conducted by 
him as to exclude otheis directly or incliiectly. But since it is concerned with 
fieedonr of speech, the public will be involved to an extent. It is open to them 
either to listen to him or not. But much will depend upon what the Government 
wish to do. In spite of all attempt to confine civil disobedience to individuals 
and for the moment to one only, they can precipitate a crisis by making it a crime 
to listen to him or read anything wiitten by him. But I think and believe that 
they do not want to invite any tionble though they hold themselves in readiness to 
cope with every trouble that may face them, 

I have discussed with Shri Vuioba vaiious plans so as to avoid all unnecessary 
friction or risks. The idea is to make all action as strictly non-violent as is 
humanly possible. One man’s violence, veiled or open, cannot go beyoud a certain 
limit, but within that limit rt would be effective. One man’s noii-violeiit action 
would be despised and iidiculed by the non-believer m it. In truth while the 
effect of a given violent action can be reduced to mathematical terms, that of 
non-violeiit action defies all calculation and has been known to falsify many that 
have been hazarded. How far I shall be able to present an example of unadnltera- 
ted non-violence remains to be seen. 

Who 18 Vinoba Bhave and why has he been selected ? 

He is an under-graduate having left college after my return to India in 1916. 
He is a Sauskiib scholar. He 3 oinecl the Ashram almost at its inception. He was 
among the first membeis. In order to better qualify himself ho took one year's 
leave to prosecute further studies rn Sanskrit. And practically at the same hour 
at which he had left the Ashiam a year before, he walked into it without notice. 
I had forgotten that he was due to arrive that day. He has taken part nr every 
menial activity of the ABhiani from scavenging to cooking. Though he has a 
marvellous memory and is a student by nature, he has devoted the largest part 
of his time to spinning m which he has specialised as very tew have. He believes 
in universal spinning being the central activity which will remove the poverty in 
the villages and put life into then deadness. Being a |boin teacher, he has been 
of the utmost assistance to Asha Devi in her development of the scheme of educa- 
tion through handicrafts 

Shn Vinoba has produced a text book taking spinning as the handicraft. 
It is original in conception. He has made scoffers realise that spinning is the 
handicraft par excellence which lends itself to being effectively used for basic 
education. He has revolutionised takli spinning and drawn out its hitherto 
unknown possibilities. For perfect spinning probably he has no rival in all 
India. 

He has abolished every trace of untonchability from his heart. He believes 
in communal unity with the same passion that I have. In order to know the 
best mind of Islam he gave one year to the study of the Quran in the original. 
He therefore leain t Arabic. He found the study necessary for cultivating a living 
contact with the Muslims living in his neighbourhood, 
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Ho hfl.3 an army ol disciples and woikers who would rise to any sacrifice 
at his bidding Ho is icsponsible foi ])ioducing a young man who has dedicated 
himself to the soivice of lepeis Thoiiuh an utter Hti anger to medicine, this 
worker has by singular devotion iunst,ercd the method of tieatment oi Icpeis and 
IS now running sevoial clinics ioi tlieir caie. llundiods owe their cure to his 

laboiiiB. Ho has now piiblifahed a hand book in Marathi for the ticabmeiit of 

lepeis Vinoba was toi ycais the diioctor of the Mabila Ashram in Wardha 
Hib devotion to the cause of Daiidranarayan took him first to a village near 

Waidha and now he has gone still fiiither and lives in Paiinai, five miles from 

Wardha fiom whcie he has established contact with villagers through the disciples 


the political independence of India. ITo is 
helievea that real independence of the 


he has tiainerl. 

He believes m the necessity of 

an accurate student of Histoiy. But he r LJU Uiinu W4I.VJ. 4 1, I. V*.VJ J ' * A * V/ «- I.J 1 t Ij ] 

villagers is impossible without the construotive progarmme of which ‘kliadd is the 
centie He believes that ‘Ghaikha’ is the most suitable outward symbol of 
non-violence which has become an mtegial part of his life. ILo has taken an 
active pait in the pievious tatyagraha campaigns. He has never been in the 
limelight on the political platfoim. With many co-woikcrs, he believes that silent 
consti active work with civil disobedience in the baokgioiind is fai more effective 
than the alieady heavily ciowded political platfoim. And ho thoioughly behoves 
that non-violent resistance is impossible without a hoart-belief m and practice of 


coiistmetive work. , „ , 

Vinoba is an out and out war rcsister. But he respects ccfually with his 
own the conscience of those who whilst not being out and out war roBisteis have 
yet stiong conscientious ob]ection to participation in the piosent war. Though 
Vinoba rcpiesents both the types, I may want to select another who will rcpioseht 
only one type, namely, conscientious objection to paiticipation in the present war. 

It was ncccssaiy to introduce Vinoba at length to the pnlilio in oidcr to 
justify my choice. This will peihaps be the last civil disobediciicc struggle which 
T shall have conducted. Naturally I would want it to bo as flawless as it can 
he. Moreover, the Congress has declared that it will avoid all avoidable 
erabairassraent to the Government consistently with its own existeiicc. For that 
reason too, I had to strive to piodncc the highest quality nicspcctive of quantity. 

But Vinoba must fail as I must if we do not icprescnt the Congress, let 
alone the whole nation. And we shall certainly not repiesent either it they do 
not give us full-hcartcd co-operation which is ceaseless prosecution o£_ the construc- 
tive programme. It is not vocal co-operation that is required. It is eo-opeiatiou 
in work that is needed. The signs of such co-operatioii will bo phenomenal 
progress in spinning, complete disapperance of iin touch ability and iiicrcasing sense 
of justice in every walk of Ufo. Unless rock bottom justice and equity pervade 
society, surely there is no non-violent atmosphere. Above all, there should be no 
civil disobedience but what is sanctioned by me. This is a peremptory obligation 
binding on every Oongiessraan, If it is disregarded, there is no oo-operation. 

The representative character belonging to Vinoba and me is then challenged, 
and I can say with confidence that if the full-hearted co-operation I want is 
foithcoming, not only will the issue of freedom of speech be decided in our 
favour but we shall have gone very near independence. Let those who will, take 
me at my word. They will have lost nothing and will find that they had 
had contributed greatly to the movement of freedom through truthful and 


non-violent means. 

Let me repeat the issue On the surface, it is incredibly iiairow— the right 
to preach against war as war oi participation in the piesent war. Both are matters 

of conscience for those who hold either view. Both aie substantial rights Thoir 

exercise can do no harm to the Bntibh if their pielension that to all in teats and 
purposes India is an independent country is at all tine. If India is very much a 
dependency in fact, as it is in law, whatever the Biitish get from India can 
never be regarded as voluntary, rt must be regarded as impressed. This battle 
of life and death cannot be won by impressed levies however largo. They may 

win if they have the moral backing of an India tuily regarded as free 

Non-violent Congiess cannot wish ill to Biitain. Nor can it help her through 
aims, since it seeks to gam her own fieedom, not thiongh aims but through nn- 
adultoiated non-violence And the Congress vanishes if, at the crucial moment, 
it suppiesses itself ior fear of consequences oi otherwise by ceasing to preach non- 
violence through non-violeut means. So when we probe the issue deep enough 
we discover that it is a matter of life and death for ns, If we vindicate that 
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right all is well with us. If we do not, all is lost. We cannot then win Swaraj 
through non-violeiit means, 

I know that India has not one mind. There is a part of India that is war 
minded and will learn the ait of war through helping the British, The Congress 
has no desire theiefoie to surround ammunition factoiies or baiiacks and prevent 
people from doing what they like. We want to tell the people of India that if 
they will win Swaiaj through non-violent means, they may not co-operate militarily 
with Biitain in the piosetiiition of the war. 

This light of pleaching against participation in the war is being denied to us 
and WG have to light against the denial. Theiefore while that right will be eseieised 
only by those whom I may select for the pnipose all the other activities of the 
Congiess will continue as before unless the Government interfere with them. 

A question has been asked why, if I attach so much importance to quality, 
I do not offer civil resistance myself I have already said that unlike as on previous 
occasions 1 do not wish to do so for the very good reason that my imprisonment 
is likely to cause gieater embauassment to the authorities than anything else the 
Congiess can do. I want also to lemain outside to cope with any contingency 
that may arise. My going to jail may be interpieted as a general invitation to all 
Gongxessmen to follow suit. They will not easily distinguish between my act and 
speech. Lastly I do not know how things will shape. I myself do not know the 
next step. I do not know the Government plan, I am a man of faith. My 
reliance is solely on God. One step is enough foi me. The next He will make 
clear to me when the time for it comes. And w'ho knows that I shall not be an 
instrument for bringing about peace not only between Britain and India but also 
between the wariing nations of the earth. This last wish will not be taken for 
vanity by those who believe that my faith is not a sham but a reality greater than 
the fact that I am penning these lines. 

Aeeestb, Impeisonments and Seaeches etc. 

The following are some of the cases of ai rests, convictions, internments^ 
exteinments, sea? dies, gagging o? de?s, and the like compiled from the daily press : 

In the United Provinces 

Luchnow, Aug. 2S — Ajit Kumar Ghosh and H. K. Dutt have been arrested 
under the defence of India Rules, 

Deoband, Auq. S9 Thakur Mukand Singh, Vaid, has been arrested under 
the Defence of India Act, Rule 38, for an alleged objectionable speech, 

Goiakhpu?, Aug. 29 . — Ram Prasad, Acting Becretaiy of the Gorakhpur Dist. 
Congress Committee has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for deliver- 
ing an alleged objectionable speech, 

Allahabad, Aug. 29 .—Mohammad Zakaria arrested sometime back under the 
Defence of India Rules died on August 28 at the Colvin Hospital where he was 
operated upon for appendicitis. 

Cawnpore, Auq. 30 —Earn Singh, Captain of the City Congress Volunteer 
Corps, was arrested at Tilak Hall for breach of the Government order issued 
under Rules 58 of the defence of India Rules. 

Para Banin .-—Earn Gopal Sushil, Jai Narain Srivastava and Jugul Kishoie 
were sentenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment, each under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Lakhimpur Ram Autar Sharma has been sentenced to 15 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment under the Defence of India Rules, Jumna Piasad and Mangali Lai 
have been arrested under the Defence of India Rules 

Moradabad — Giiish Behan Mathur was anested on August 28, under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Sahaianptir ■— Ajit Prasad Jain, M.L.A. was arrested on August 27 in the 
court compound under a waiiant issued under the Defence of India Act. 

Agfa Siaram and Dip Ghand of village Chulhaolion, who were charged 
with alleged distribution of a leaflet containing the resolution of the executive 
council of the U. P 0. C. defining the attitude of Congressmen vis-a-vis the 
involuntary collection of war funds, were sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
impiisonment each by the sub-divisional magistrate of Etmadpur. 

Nami Tal .— Saraf Athar Ali ^ and Dr Aginhotri have been interned under 
Section 129 of Defence of India Rules in the Nairn Tal jail. 

Allahabad, Aug. SI — Jagdish Prasad, Asstt. Camp Director of the Quami 
Seva Dal Instiuctors' Training Camp and Ram Dulare were arrested under Section 

30 
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58 of the DcreucG of India Rules. Pandit XCesliava Dev Malviya, Sceietary of the 
U. P- Conp;icss OommiUce and the Camp Duoctoi of the Qnarai Seva Dal 
Instiuctois’ Tiaining Camp was aiicsted latci at hia lefiidenec on the same charge. 

LucknoWy Sept. 1 — Chaiaii Singh was aiiested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Banda : — Ohauda Bhooshan Singh Ohaudhaiyj General Secietary of the 
District Satyagiaha Committee of Banda was lurcsted undci the Defence of 
India Act. 

Benares, Sept. 5 Ramesh Chandra Sinha was arrested. 

Almora Hail Dat Kandpal, the Secretary ot the DisUiot Congress 
Committee, Sardar Mohan Singh and Ehudar Singh and Ishwari Dntt have been 
auested at Banikhet for wearing uiiifoim and dulling under Section 58 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Allahabad '—Shiva Balak, Bam Dwedi, Giibaidhan Singh, Om Prakaah, 
Hanuman Piasad Misia and Kallo Singh of the Qaunii Seva Dal Instiuctois' 
Camp weie airested undez the Defence of India Rules. 

Bash ’ — Hiralal, TJska Sagai, Jhenno Ram Haiijan and Jagdish Prasad were 
arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Belli a Dun, Sep, d . — Somendia Mohan Mukcrji has been aneated under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Almora , — Kiishna Chandra Joahi has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Act foi an alleged objectionable speech which he dcliveicd at Lohaghat, 
distnet Almora. 

Jliansi Nityanand, Secretary of the Jhanai Distiict Congress Oomraittco 
died in Jail as a icsult of illness. 

Bhowah, O-O-dO Motiiam Pandey has been served with a notice by the 
sub -divisional magistiate of Naini Tal, to show cause why action should not bo 
taken against him undei Section 38 of Defence of India Rules, foi the speeches, 
alleged to have been dehvcicd by him lu public meetings 

Miizapm, 9-9 -dO —Ram Autai and Manikchand Vishwakaima, of Benares 
were arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

'The local police searched the houses of Rajachandia Agrawal and Chaudnka 
Prasad Srivastava. 

Bareilly, Sept, 8 . — A boy of 15 was sentenced to teu stripes under Section 
34(i?) of Defence of India Rules. 

It 18 reported that the District Magistrate himself administered the stiipes to 
the young boy, 

Oawnpore, 10-9-40 '.—Ten volunteers were airested under Rule 58 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Cawnpore, lO-9-dO Thakui Nahar Singh was arrested under Section 38 of 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Ram Dulaiey, Joint Secretary of the District Congress Oomniittee has been 
arrested at his residence, Bampoie, for delivering an alleged objectionablo speech. 

Rameshwar Dayal has been arrested under Section 56 of the Defence of 
India Act. 

Lakhimpur, io-9-40 •— -Oudh Beharilal and two others have been arrested under 
under the Defence of India Act. 

Banda, lo-9-dO — Chandra Bhushan Singh Choudhiy was arrestod under 
the Defence of India Act for deliveiing alleged olTensive speech on the aiiest of 
Pandit Paliwal. 

Azamqaih, 10-9-40 •— Raghunatli Rai Sharma and Uma Shankar Misra have 
been airested under the Defence of India Rules 

Bulandshahai , 11-9-dO — Sahgram, Nidhi Lai Giii’g and Tikha Singh have 
been ariested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Meerut . — The City Magistrate convicted Abdul Aziz a young boy under the 
Defence of India Act and sentenced him to one year’s rigoious impiisonment for 
pasting anti-war leaflets on walls. 

Mirzapw, 13-9-40 : — BiijbhuBhan Misra, the editor, pimiei and publisher of 
a local Hindi weekly, G-ramvasi was airested on September 4 under the Defence 
of India Rules foi an alleged objectionable editorial published m the issue of May 
13 and for an alleged objectionable speech deliveied by him, 

Cawnpoie, 13-9-40 —Pandit Balkrishna Shaima, Geneial Secretary of XJ. P. 
0. 0. was sentenced to 18 months’ impiisonment under Section 38 (5) of the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Oawnpore, 15-9-40 '.—Seven Congress Quami Bevadal Volunteeis were arrested 
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under Rule 58 of the Defence of India Rules, for dulling in the Ganesh Shanker 
Vidyarthi Paik. Ihey aie Ghunmlal (Jathadar), Masiilal Tnpathi, Eamswaroop 
Misia Gobarahandas, Shyanidev Singh, Rajaiam Prasad and Eamchaian Avasthi, 

Aligaih — Malkaa Singh, piesident of the Distiict Congress Committee, 
Aiigain was sentenced to two yeais’ iigorous impiisonment. 

Nairn Tal, 16-O-dO —Five volunteers, namely Debi Lai Sah, Shibgiii. 
bhankeilal Yarina, Shiblal Varma and Dhan Singh, were arrested here while 
parading on the flats in pmauauce of their normal activities. 

Cawnpore ---Seven vohinteeis of the Sadar Bazar Yard Congiess Committee 
were arrested by the police under Eule 58 of the Defence of India Eules. 

--Seven voliuiteeis have been arrested under Section 58 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Asamgarh, 16-9-dO .—Chit Bahai Singh and 
arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 


Oliandia Bali Singh, weie 


CawupoTe l6-9~40 , Ea]a Earn Shastii was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 
r- Congress volunteeis belonging to Hatia ward weie arrested 

for defiance of Government oidcr under Section 58 of the Defence of India Eules 
banning drill of a military nature by non-official organisation. ' 

Sultanpur, 19-9-dO -Swami Narain Deo. Piag Piasad and Earn Lakhan, 
were arrested under Eule 38 of the Defence of India Eules. 

Bhitla Piasad and Jhagru, volunteeis, weie ariested under the Defence of 
India Eules. 

Baieilly — Thakiir Chandia Pal Singh, Ram Saran, Earn Swamp and Gulzari 
Lai weie ariested under the Defence of India Act. 


Lakhnnpur-Khei i Ea] Bahadur, Sant Kumar and Sheo Sahai of Karampur 
Kaima have been aiiesLed under the Defence of India Act. 

Azamgaih, 2i-9-d0 — Govindia] Eai and Alakh Nath Eai, two instructors 
in the Azamgaih Congiess Qaumi Seva Dal camp, weie aneated while dulling. 

Sheonath Giu, anothei instructor was arrested. 

Ealha, 21-9~d0 — Eama Lachhan Tiwari, inspector of the Congress offices 
of the Benares division, has been airested under Rules 34 and 38 of the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Rama Nath Rai has been airested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Jhanst, 21-9-40 — Kun] Behaiilal, member of the Piovincial Congress 
Committee, was arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of India Rules (detention 
for unlimited peiiod). 

Eijnoi, 22-9-do — Bhara Bhiishan, divisional oiganising inspector of the Meerut 
Congiess Committee, was airested under Sections 29 and 126 of the Defence of 
India Act on a waiiant fiom Meerut 

Jhansi, 20 9-dO * — Gangadhai Joshi, Piesident of the City Congress Committee 
has been aiiested under the Defence of India Rules for making an alleged 
objectionable speech. 

i/Luzaffai nagat ^ 23-9-dO ‘ — Gopi Cband has been airested under the Defence 
of India Act, foi having deliveied a speech of an alleged objectionable nature. 

Ealha Viswanath Piasad ‘Maidana’ member of the Ballia District Congress 
Committee, was aiicsted nndei the Defence of India Eules 

Moradabad, Sept. 22 *— Eamkiiit, Secretaiy of the City Congiess Committee 
was airested under Eule 38 of the Defence of India Eules 

Sept, 23 — Maulana Abusaeed Bazmi, M A., m.l c., editor Medina, and Geneial 
Secretaiy of the States’ Peoples' Confeience of Bhopal, was ariested under the 
Deteiice of India Rules. 

Lucknow, Sept. 22 ’ — Gangadhar Joshi, Piesident of Jhansi Congress was 
arrested under the Defence of India Eules for making alleged objectionable speeches. 

Bansgopal, member of the Congiess Committee was also arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Balianpur - — The homes of Balbhadia Nath Misra, seeiefary, Shridutt Ganj 
Mandal Congiess Committee, Gonda, and Tamefibwer Piasad, vice-president, Halka 
Congiess Committee weie seaicbed by the police. 

Lucknow Kishoiilal Agaivvala was arrested under Section 38 of the Defence 
of India Rules. 


In Tamil Nadu 


Madura, Auq 2d •— K. P. Brinivasan was arrested under the Defence of India 
Act for alleged objectionable speeches deliveied by him recendy in Viiudungar 
limits. 
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- Virudhunagar, Aug. 26 — M. N. Adiuarayaiian wa? aneflicd by the 
Virudhunagar police. 

P. Sambasiva Gupla, PreBideiU, Mr. Sellam, Secretaiy 
and Pailvaii and Govindaiajulu membera of the local Jawahar Youth League were 
each sentenced to undeigo one year’s iigoious impnsounrcnt. 

Telltcjmry, Aug. 27 — T. 0. Narayanan Nambiar, riesidoul of the Naiath 
and Kaiinadipaiamba Village Con gi ess Committee, member of the K. P. 0. 0, 
and Secretary ot the Malabai Aided Elementaiy School Teacheis’ Union, was 
convicted by Mi. J. L. Wood, i.o.S,, Joint Magistiato, under the Defence of India 
Eules 39 (6) read with 39 (lb) and 34 (7) and seuteneod to R. I. foi 18 months. 

Erode, Aug. 27 M. Sitarama Singh was aiiestcd under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

Madura, Aug. 28 t—The police have charged Mi, S V. Sangiah, under the 
Defence of India Act for alleged tom-toraming false inmours about the war 
situation, which were likely to create panic. 

Erode, Sept. 6 : — Srimati Pankajammal was scntencccl undei Rule 38 (h) of 
the Defence of India Rules for one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Es. 200 fine 
and in default to an additional four months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Bhimavaram, Sep. 6 i—D. Sriiamamuithi, secietaiy, of the Bhimavaram Taluk 
Congress Committee, and two others have been sentenced to nine months’ ngoious 
imprisonment with a fine of Rs. 100 each in default to undergo additional one 
month's rigorous imprisonment, under the Defence of India Act. 

Them, Sept. 9 : — The Periakulam Police have arrested Sangiah, member, Peria- 
kulam Town Congress Committee, S. VahviUan and M. Pcrumal Pilai, Congieas 
workers under the Defence of India Act on a charge of posting anti-wai and anti- 
British notices on walls. 

Qaimhatoie, Sep. 8 r—Govindau, Masthiannan and Rangaswami who weie 
charged by the Mettupalayam Police for alleged possession of anti-war leaflets and 
distributing the same last month at Mettupalayam were sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment each under the Defence of India Act. 

OJnngleput, Sep, 9 D, Ramalmga Beddiar, M. L. A., was anested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

TncJmiopoly, Sep. 9 Sub-Divisioual Magistrate, Tnehy, convicted Siiraathi 
Janaki of Madura and her husband Guniswami under the Defence of India Act and 
sentenced them to one year’s R. I. each, 

Madura, Sept. 11 : — Notice under Section 26, Defence of India Act, issued by 
the Local Government, was served on Mr. U. Mnbhiuamahnga Thevar, M. L. A, 
at Kamuthi, lestiicting his residence to Maduia till fuithei oideis. 

N. P. Ramiah, Secretaiy of the Golden Rock branch of the South Indian 
Railway Union, and member, Trichy Distuct Satyagraha Committee was sentenced 
to two years’ R, I. under the Defence of India Act, and sin months’ R. I. under 
Press Emergency Poweis Act, 

Eh ode, Sept. 10 ; — M. Sitaram Singh was convicted for being in possossion of 
unauthorised leaflets and prejudicial reports and sentenced to one years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and Rs. 200 fine and in default to another period of four months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

Bamnad, Sept. 10 :--Duiai Reddi, President of the Tiadc Union Congress, 
Virudhunagar was arrested under the Defence of India Act in connection with a spcch, 

Coimhaioie, Sept 12 : — Venkataswami, a Congicss volunteer, was sentenced to 
18 months’ ngoious imprisonment by the Sub-DiMsional Magistiatc, Coimbatore, 
under the Defence of India Act far alleged distribution ot anti-war leaLlcts at 
Mettupalayam. 

Tuticoiin, Sept. 12 — V, Saiikaranaiayana Pillai, Sreielaiy of the Tuticoiin 
Town Congress Committee and Secretary of the local Labour Umon, was served 
with an order under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules diiecling him to proceed 
to Tenkasi within 24 hours and to reside in and not to lea\e Tenkasi Ho is asked 
to abstain from making public speeches till the order is cancelled and to keep the 
District Magistrate of Tinnevclly informed of his actual place of icsideiico in 
Tenkasi and every change thereof. 

Madura, Sop. 14 :~U. Muthuramalinga Thevai, M L. A, w'ho left Madura on 
Sept. 12, in contravention of the order directing him not to leave Madura, was 
arrested at Tiiuppuvanam station. 

Stvaganga, Sept 16 — P. Unainkiishnan, Sccieiaiy, Town Satyagraha Com- 
mittee, Karaikudi, has been arrested under Section 38 (3) of the Detence of India 
Rules for the offence ol having made an anti-wai speech at Kuuuakkudi, 
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Nega'patam, Bept, 17 K. Syed Mujafullah, Presideiit, Town Congiess Com- 
mittee, Negapatam, K. Lakshmaiia Naidu, Municipal Councillor, Negapatam, S. 
Mahadevan and D. SiTagnaiiam Pillai, Secietaiy, Spiniieis’ Association weie airesfced 
by the Velipalayam Police under the i)efence of India Act for deliveiing speeches 
at a Congiess meeting held at Negapatam on 3id September, 1940. 

Ttt upattm , {N. A.) , Sept. IS — The Sub-Inspector of Police, Tirupattur, 
served a notice, under the Defence of India Act, on S. E.. Kiishnan of Salem 
asking him to return to his native place Salem within 24 hours, not to addiess 
meetings and not to leave Salem until fiiither oidei. 

Cocanada, Sept, id — E. Satyanaiayana and M, Jaganmohana Eao, were 
ariested It is alleged that they wcie found in possession of some unauthoiised 
leaflets, which weie seized. 

Tirupur, Sept. ID J. Simon Paul, Assistant Secietaiy of the Tiiiipur Town 
Congress Oommitlee has been diiccted under the Defence of India Rules to abstain 
fiom making any public speeches till the cancellation of the oidei. 

ICumbakonam, Sep, SI : — M. Nagaiaian has been ariested by the Negapatam 
police undei the Defence of India Rules in connection with a speech. 

In Bengal 

A notice under the Defence of India Act, Sec. 2 was served on Eati Kanta 
Saikar, Vice-Piesident, Bengal Piovincial Trade Union Congiess and Assistant 
Secietaiy, North Calcutta Congress lestiaiiung him fiom making any speech at, 
or otherwise taking part in any public procession, meeting oi assembly foi one yeai. 

Ratish Mullick, a Khadi woikei, and Sanchiiam Patowan have been ariested 
under the Defence of India Rules at Noakhali on charges of possessing alleged 
objectionable liteiatuie and othci documents. 

An English booklet entitled, “The Road to Freedom” published by Mr. V. B. 
Kainik has been proscribed by the Government of Bengal under the Defence of 
India Rules 

Calcutta, Aug. S8: — Mis. Rama Pakira and Mis. Amiya Ghosh, were ariested 
under the Defence of India Rules following seaiches of then residences. 

Ashutosh Das was served with an older under the Defence of India Act, 
Rule 26 lestraming him from delivering any speech at or participating m any 
public meeting oi procession for a peiiod of one yeai, 

Kalipada Bagchi who was detained in the Piesiclency Jail under the Defence 
of India Act and was leleased recently, has been seived with a notice under Section 
46 of the India Defence Rules directing him not to join any procession oi deliver 
speeches in any meeting within a yeai. 

NoaKhah, Sept. 4 Makhan Lai Sen Baima, Piesidcnt of the Feni Congress 
Committee (Noakhali) has been aiiested following simultaneous seaiches by the 
police of a number of houses in the town. 

Notices undei the Defence of India Rules have been seived by the Distiict 
Magistrate of Noakhali upon Mam Gopal Ohakiavaity, Secretary of the Ramgunge 
Congress Committee, and Motilal Majumdai, warning Itheni against alleged Commu- 
nistic activities. Chakravarty has further been asked not to mis with school students 
and other young men. 

Calcutta, Sep. 6 .— Mukund Lai Baikar, Ofiice Secretary of the All-India 
Forward Bloc, was served with an oidei diiecting him under the Defence of India 
Rules, not to deliver any speech at or otbeiwise take pait in any public procession, 
meeting oi assembly for a period of one year. 

For violating an oidei issued under the Defence of_ India Rules by the Distiict 
Magistrate of Khula, asking him to leave the district immediately, Kshiiode Das 
Gupta, Secietaiy of the Baiiackpoie Labour Party, has been ariested. 

Calcutta, Sept. 8 Abdul Momin, oiganising Secietaiy of the Piovincial Kisan 
Sabha and Dhaiani Goswami were re-aiiested undei the Defence of India Rules. 

Calcutta, Sepit. S : — Several Congress workers in the town of Mymensingh have 
been ordered under the Defence of India Rules not to convene, attend, address, or 
in any way participate in any public procession, or meeting within the limits of 
the district foi a period of sis months, 

Benoy Kiishna Choudhry has been served with a notice under the Defence of 
India Rules, by the Distiict Magistrate of Burdwan directing him to leave tiie 
district immediately. 

Rui iml, Sent. 8 t — An Older of estemment under the Defence of India Rules 
was seived on Naiendra Piasacl Roy. 

A restiaint notice under the Defence of India Rules was served on Satyendia 
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Nath Das GuiJta reqinniig him not to go beyond the limits of the Baiisal Muni- 
cipality and to lepoit himself twice weekly at the Kotwali. 

Duidwan, Sept. 9 : — Biiioy Kiishiia Ohoiidhnry has been seived with a notice 
under the Defence of India Rules, by the distiicb magistrate of Biudwan, diiectmg 
him to leave the district immediately. 

Daccri, Sept. 9 — Jatindra Nath Chakravorty, an M. A. student of the Dacca 
TJniveisity has been served with an order nndei the Defence of India Rules to leave 
the limits of the disliict of Dacca within 24 houis. This order will remain m 
force for six months. 

Dacca. Sept. 9 —Hariganga Basaek has been seivcd with an Older under the 
Defence of India Rules diieoLing him to Iivo within the limits of his Dacca 
rosidencG fora period of six months. He shall have to attend the U'hana once a week. 

Jessoie, Sept, 10 —Satya Boso, a Congress woiker, has been served with an 
Older under the Defence of India liules, externing him fiom the district of JesBoro 
foi a period of six months. 

Roby Sen and Narendrauath Das were arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

Dacca, Sept. 10 Chandranath Saha was arrested under the Defence of India 
Ellies while he was distiibuting anti-war posters, 

Narayanaganj, Sepi. 11 : — Subodh Ohandra Oharayya, Piesident, Narayanaganj 
Scavengers’ Union was home interned leqninng daily attendance at the thana. 

In exorcise of the powei confeiicd by Sub-rnle (1) of Rule 2C of the Defence 
of India Rules, the Governor has directed that, except iii so far as they may be 
peimitted by the Goveinoi, the imderraontioned persons shall not at any time 
after the expiry of foity-eight hoiiis fiom service of the oidei be m any place 
■within the limits of Calcutta and its snbaibs and the districts of the 24 Parganas, 
Howiah and Hooghly, the Asansol Snb-dmsion of the Burdwan district and the 
Bardai Snb-diviaion of the Midnapore district 1. Samar Sen Gupta of OAlcutia. 
2 Knmnd Saikai of Calcutta. 3. Satyaranjan Chatteijee of disfciict Bakargan]e» 
and 4. Biiendra Kuniai BhatLachaip of Calcutta. 

Jeseoie, Sept 10 • — Externmeiit order under Defence of India Act has been 
served on Satycndia Kuraai Basil by the District Magisiiate, Jessoie to leave the 
imiBcbcfcion of Jcssoie Disitnct within 24 houia. 

Ilnder the Defence of India Rules the Governor has prosciibed the leaflet in 
Bengali entitled Sarkai-er-Juddhe Chanda Deo Na (Do not pay subsciiption for 
the Government’s War) published by the Bengal Committee, Branch of the 
Communist Paity of India, and the leaflet in English entitled "An appeal to the 
StudentB of Bengal” issued by the Foiwaid Bloc. 

Bepm Behan Chakiavaity who was released from the Alipur Central Jail 
after seiving out his full l.eim of impiisonmcnt in connection with an obiectionable 
speech, was seivcd with an oidei under the Defence of India Rules at the jail gate 
dnecUng him not to delivei any speech at or othei'wise take part in any procession, 
meeting or assembly for n peiiod of one year. 

Dacca, Sept. 11 Ciders under the Defence of India Rales have been served 
on Rabindia ICuraar Bose, Pieaideni of the District Students’ Federation, Makhan 
Lai Dutta, Shashi Kumar Ghosh, Taraprasad Chakiavarty, Hmaprasad Chakiavaity, 
Bwadesh Ranjaii Nag, Chiranjib Misia, Diirgesh Bhattachaiya, Kedainath Milia, 
Tarim Bhusan shome, ex-dptonue, Charu Ohandia Ray, ex-detenue, Nitya Sen and 
Phanindia Giiba mteruiug them at their lespective homes for six months. They 
were fuithei diiected to lepoit themselves to their icspective police stations daily. 

Tangatl, Se 2 >i. IS : — ^Dasaiathi Chowdhury. vice-piesident of the Taugail Con- 
gress Committee, has been seivcd with a notice under the Defence of India Rules 
piobibiting him from convening, attending and addiessing or in any way taking 
pait in any public meeting or piocession within the limits of the distiict for a 
period of six months. 

Calcutta Sept 13 : — Piotab Singh has been served with a notice under the 
Defence Rules by the Commissioner of Police, diiectiug him not to deliver any 
speech at oi otherwise takepait iii any public meeting, piocession or assembly for a 
peiiod of one year. A similar order has been served on Abdiir Rahim, a member 
of the Kidder pore Dock Mazdoor Union. 

Dacca, Sept, — Mvityunja^’a Pi,ay has been served an order under the Defence 
of India Rules prohibiting him flora cauying on coiiespondeuce with a number of 
persons. Roy is already undci oulcis of home internment. 

Calcutta, Sept li — Robi Sen and Naiendia Nath Das were arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules, 
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Dacca, Sept, IB The police searched a laig,e number o£ houses and arrested 
the following. 

^ Di. Saralkumar Sen Gupta, Rabindia Kumar Bose, Piesidenfc the distiict 
Student’s Fecleialion ; Taiaprasad Chakiavarty, Uraapiosad Chakiavaity , Tarani 
Bhusan Shome , Chiran]ib Misia ; Susilkiimai Ghose ; Diiigesh Bhattachaiya ; 
Makhanlal Dutt ; Swadeshianjan Nag and Chaiuchancha Hoy. 

Calcutta, Sept. 15 — Piof. Jyotish Ohandia Ghosh has been served with a 
notice under the Defence of India Rules diiecting him not to take part m political 
activities foi a peiiod of six months. 

Jpypore, Sept. 16 — Lambodai Singh was aiiested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Fern, Sept. 16 •— Piatul Kumai Choudhury has been aiiested undei Defence Rules. 

Searches and anesls were made under the Defence of India Rules in 
Calcutta, Howiah, Belghuiria and Dacca, Peisons who were taken into custody 
included the following* 

1. Piatul Chandra Ganguli, 2. Jnan Chandra Majumdar, 3, Siipati Nandi, 
4. Ean]it Saikar, 5. Rakhal Ghosh, 6. Piabhat Chakiabarti, 7. Buen Chatteijee, 
8 Saiat Chakiabarti, 9 Haii Kumai Roy Ohowdhiuy, 10. Kshitish Bhownick, 
11. Dwi]en Roy, 12. Dhnen Mookeijee, 13. Debabiata Roy, 14. Tiidib Choudhury, 
15. Dinesh Ch. Ghatak, 16. Naluii Kai, 17. Rampiasad MookcTjee, 18 Chain 
Chakrabaiti, 19. Rabindia Nath Bhattachaijee, 20. Palm Behary Paul, 21. Saral 
Kumai Sen-Gupta, 22. Rabindia Kumai Bose, 23. Taiapiasad Chakiavaity, 
24. Uraapiasad Chakiavaity. 25, Tarani Bhusan Shome 2G. Chiianjib Mishra, 
27 Susil Kumar Ghose, 28. Duigosh Bhattachaiyya, 29. Makhanlal Dutt, 30, 
Swadeshi an] an Nag and 31. Chain Ohandia Roy. 

Modaripw , Sept, 10 . — Panchanan Chakiavarty, President of the Sub-Divi- 
sional OongiesB Committee, Madaiipiii was eeived with an older by the district 
magistiate, Faridpur under the Defence of India Rules diiecting him not to 
participate in dissemination of news oi propagation of opinions and not to make 
any speech m any public procession, meeting or assembly for the duration of the 
war and for a period of six months thereafter. His movements have also been 
restricted within the Municipal aiea of Madaripur. 

Na^ayanganj, Sept, 12 : — Sital Chandra De has been lequiied under an older 
of the Defence of India Rules not to go outside the limits of the area of the 
Panchdona Union Board, and not to attend meetings and piocessions. He has been 
asked to attend the thana once a week, 

Bethampore, Sept. 16 *— Mihir Kumar Mookberjee and Nani Gopal 
Bhattachaijee were arrested under the Defence Act. 

Dacca, Sept. 16 * — Ananta Kumar Dey was arrested at Dacca under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Balurghat, Sept. 16 Niipati Bhusan Chatterjee was arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Comilla, Sept. IS .-—The Houses of Messrs. Jamini Pal, Eiswa Sen, Dhiresh 
Ghosh and otheis were searched and they weie aiiested under Section 129 of the 
India Defence Act. 

Sun, Sept, 18 — Bastimal Lunait was arrested under Section 129 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Bammoy De of Midnapore, and Biien Biswas of Khulna, student leaders have 
been seived with notices under the Defence of India Rules, directing them to leave 
the city of Calcutta. 

CnZc^l.^^a, /Sepf. 09 Bankim Mukerji, M.L.A. was sentenced to 18 months’ 
ligorous impiiBonment and a fine of Rs. 500 in default sis months’ more, under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Dacca, Sept. S3 — Sudhir Kumar Kushari, Secretaiy, Dacca Northbrook Hall 
Library was aiiested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Tangail, Sept. SS .—Dhiiendra Nath Ghose has been arrested by the local 
police under Rule 129 of Defence of India Rules and kept m custody. 

Dtnajpur ; — Niipati Ranjan Ohatteijee and Piatap Chandra Mojumder were 
arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Dacca r— Amal Chandra Roy a student of the Dacca university was served 
with a home internment older under the Defence of India Rules lestiicting his 
movements within the four walls of his house at Sough Maisundi. He will have 
to attend the thana once a week. This order will be in force for six months. 

Rangpur •— Susil Chandra Dev has been anested undei Section 129 of the 
Defence of India Rules. 
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Eeplyiiig to a question in Bciij;al Assembly the Homo Minister stated that 
451 poisons weie anested iimloi the Defence of India Bailes, GO have been lestiicted 
ill then movement, and ',128 have been subjected to othci iCBtiictivc ordeis , 38 
nieotini^B and 5 pioccs&ions woio banned. Ten oidcis have been issued on news- 
papeiB under the Defence Eulcs. 317 peisons weic seiviiij^ sentences of impiiaon- 
nicnt for olfonccs ap,ain8t Defence Eulcs. No action has been taken against any 
person pai ticip.atii]g m the Khaksar movement in BongaL 

In the Punjab 

Avmtsar, Sept. 1 .—Three Congiessmen, Moliiiidialal, Ilansiaj Schgal and 
Ompiakafah, have been aiicstcd under the Defence of India Act lor alleged objec- 
tionable speeches delivered by them at Congiess meetings, 

Amntsar, Sept. S Gann Taia Siugli, jireBulcnt of the Lahoio Cantonment 
Congiess Committee was ariested iinclci the Defence of India A<!t for deliveiuig 
alleged objcctionablo speeches and reciting alleged jircjudicial iiocms at Congiess 
meetings. 

Amnisar, Bept. if ‘—The Police have aiicstcd Kai'tai Singh, secietary of the 
Ward Congiess Commitioo, undci the Defence of India Eulcs for alleged objection- 
able speeches. 

Anintbar, Sept. 5 —Baba Kharikaingh has been sentenced to one and half 
yoai’s ngoions inprisonment. 

Lahore, Sept 6 Bodhi Pmdi Das was arrested fiom the Biadlangh Hall 
under the Defence of India Act 

Pandit Gian Chand was anosted under the Dofcnce of fnclia Eiiies. 

Amntsa? , Sept ;— The local police aiieslcd Bardai Dalipsingli Tapiala, 
Picsident of the Ajnala Congiess Committee iindci the Defence of India Eulcs 
foi an alleged objectionable Bi>ecch in the Couit compound 

Amnisai, Sept, G ;--Baba .Tawahav Singh Bmj was convicted and sentenced 
to two years’ rigoious irapiisoriment under Eiilo 38 of the Defence of India Jtiiles 
oil a chaige of delivering an objectionable speech. 

Ludhiana^ Sept. 7 — Ghnlam Mohammad, Socrelaiy of the City Congress 
Committee has been arrested under the Detenco ot India Act. 

Jullundui, Sept. S : — The rosidence ol Pandit Baligiam Paiashar was raided 
by the police and searched. 

Four woikeia, namely Saidar Thabiir Singh, Babii Jawala Bingh, Bhai 
Bakhshish Singh and Dalip Singh, weie ariested under the Dofcnce of India Act. 

Lahore, Sept. 9 * — Sardar Gojial Singh, a member of the Punj.ab Congress 
Working Committee and the A. I. 0 C. was ariested under Section 38 ol the 
Defence of India Act for delivering alleged objectionable speeches 

Dr. Krishna, general socreinry of the Kainal District Congress Committee was 
arrested under Sections 4.3/38 of the Defence of India Act in conuection with 
alleged objectionable speeches. 

Amntsar, Sept. 11 : — Mubariksagar, a member of the A. I. 0. 0. has been 
arrested under the Defence of India Eulea. 

Lahore, Sept. 11 : — Hafiz Salamat ITllah, a Congress woikoi, has been 
awarded one year’s hard labour by a Khanewal Magistrate under the Defence of 
India Act on a charge of reciting an objectionable poem at a public meeting. 

Sialkot, Sept. 15 —Four Congress woikers namely, 'Vidyasagar, Kundanlal, 
Madanlal and Haiichand were aiieflted under the Defence of India Eulcs. 

Amntsar , Sejrt, 16 Sant Araaisingh was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Lahore — Rajbans Singh was arrested under the Defence of India RuIgb. 

Rajwaut Smgh has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

In Behar 

Patna, Sept, S * — Dhalu Bharma and two others were ariested under the 
Defence of India Rules for crying anti-war slogans bofoie the local police station. 

Gaya, Sept. 9 A big posse of police force searched the Niamatpur Ashram, 
Gaya, m presence of the Additional Superintendent of Police, Gaya. The whole 
Ashram and Niamatpur village were cordoned by the police. After a thoiough 
search nothing objectionable was found. 

Sept. 11 •— Abul Hayat Ghand was sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and to pay a fine of Es. 20. 

Goiakhnath Smgh was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rb. 50. 
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Gaya, Sept. 10 Vijuesliwar Misia has been airested under the Defence 

Eules. 

Patna, Sept. 16 Shyamnandan Singh, ML.A. was airested at Naubatpore, 
Patna Distiict, under the Defence of India Eules. 

Patna, Sept. 13 . — Eajendia Pan<iey has been senteneed under the Defence of 
India Eules to two yeais’ iigoious impiiBOnmeiit and to pay a fine of Es. 50. 

Patna, Sept, 18 Eamchandei Shaima, Secretaiy of the Patna District 
Forwaid Bloc and a member of the Provincial Kisan Council, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Eules. 

Mazoffatpur, Sept, IS — Jugal Kishore Khaniia has been airested under the 
Defence of India Eules. 

Mangtnj}, Sept 18 —Eight persons have been aiiesfced heie under the Defence 
of India Eules following simuitaneous searches of their lesidences in the town. 

In Sind 

Karachi, Sept. 1 : — Maqbool HiiGSam, a Congiess woikei, was airested under 
the Defence of India Act foi deliveiing an alleged anti-wai speech. 

Karachi, Sept, 8 Hashu Kewahamani and Tahilramani, President and 
Secretary respectively, of the Kaiachi Students’ Union w-eie aiiested on Sept. 3 
moijiing undei the Defence of India Eules. 

Karachi, Sept. 11 — Shahnawaz, an advocate and Kassim, pilnter of the Sind 
Muslim press were aiiested undei the Defence of India Eules for having printed 
and published certain anti-war liteiatuie 

Kai a chi. Sept. 18 —Mohomed Amm Khoso, member of the Sind Assembly, 
was ai'iested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Quetta, Sept. QO Aibab Abdul Qadii, Piesideut of the Quetta Bianch of the 
Aniumane Watau, has been sentenced to one yeai’s rigoious imprisonment under 
the Defence of India Eules on a charge of deliveiing an objectionable speech 
at Loialai. 

KaiacJn, Sept. 20 * — Under the Defence of India Eules, the Sind Government 
has prosciibed an Uidu postei, entitled ‘Political Situation of the Islamic woild’, 
puipoited to have been issued by Jamia Milia, Delhi* 

In Mahalco&hal 

Juhhulpore, Sept. 22 — Gur Prasad Jaiswal and Banshidhar Chaoraskya, 
President and Secietary respectively of the Mandal Congiess Committee, Pachmarhi, 
in the Hoshangabad district of the Jubbulpoie Division have been airested under 
the Defence of India Eules. 

In Delhi 

Neiu Delhi, Sept. 11 — Kiishna Nair of the Naioal Gandhi Ashram and 
Shatiughan Shaima were aiiested by the local police under the Defence of India 
Eules in connection with alleged objectionable speeches delivered by them. 

New Delhi Sep 11 — Siimati Brijaiani, a Congress woiker, was aiiested under 
the Defence of India Eules in connection with a speech she delivered at a ladies’ 
camp in Bassipur village. 

New Delhi, Sep IS — Maulana Hifziil Bahman, a member of the Jamiat-Ul- 
Ulema Hind Woiking Committee and a member of the All India Congress 
Committee was sentenced to six months’ rigorous impiisonment. 

In Assam 

Silchar, Aug. 12 * — Siikumar Nandi. Bhani Nandi, workers of the Sylhet- 
Cachei Mazdoor Union and Gopendia Eoy, Asstt. Secietaiy of the Cachar Distiict 
Congress Committee, weie aiiested in connection with the recent labour uniest in 
the Allenpur Tea Gaideii, where the garden authoiities have deelaied a lockout 
following labour strike there, 

Bhtllorg, Sept. 20 . — A leaflet in Assamese entitled Communist Bulletin of 
the Assam Branch of the Communist Party in India and all other documents 
containing copies, xepnnts oi tianslations of or extiacts from the said leaflet have 
been dcclaied to be foifeited by the Governor. 

Sylhet, Sept. 22 — Chittaianjaii Das, an Asstt. Secietery of the Sylhet 
District Congiess Committee, has been aiiested undei the Defence of India Eules. 

In Gujarat 

Ahmednhad, Aug, 13 • — Haiiprasad Desai and Eanchhod Patel were arrested 
under the Defence of India Act. 

31 
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Ahmedabad, Aitq, 30 :~IndulaI Yagnik was sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
inipiisonment undci Section 26 (6) ol the Defence of India Rules on a chaigo of 
committing a breach of the oider of the Govt, of Bombay piohibitiug him, among 
othei things, from not contiibiuing to the picss. 

Ill Andhra 

Guntm\ Sept, 6 •.—Madabhusi Venkatchan was ancsted. 

Omit 111 , Sept, -Tlie Deputy Magistrate, Gun tin, has served orders iiiidcr 
Sec. DM, Or. B. C. on the City Congress Socialist Party, the City United Oongiesa 
Party, the City Students’ Union and tho Press "Woikeis’ Union pinlubiting them 
from holding ineetings within five miles radius of Guntui for a iiouod ot^onc month, 

The Distiict Siiporinlcndent of Police seivcd a notice on Siihba Eao, 
KaraaBubbiah, NaiaHinihaniurlliy and Sriiamulii pioliihiting tliem fiom taking out 
any procession ami holding any meeting in conncctioii with '^Detcime Allowance 
Day”, 

In Nagpnr 

Nagpur, Sept, 3 ;-Shriliari Bliiso has bcou sentenced to one year’s rigorous impri- 
sonment under tho Defence of India Rules for raakiirg an alleged objectionable 
speech at Umied. 

In N, W, F, P. 

leshoviar, Sept, 20i-‘Rm Saian Nagina, Oflice Becrotaiy of tho Peshawar 
Congress Commritce, has been sentenced to one year’s rigoious impiisonment. He 
was arrested under tho Defence of India Rules for tho pubhcaliou of alleged 
objectionable hteratuie. 

In Kama talc 

Bhai Tendulkar and Bhai Shetyc V. G, have been arrested under tho Defence 
of India Act. 

Two Weeklies ‘Oongtess’ iind ‘Gofaii’ havo been asked to fiirniBh securities of 
Rs. 2000 each. 

Rambhaii Nisal has been sentenced to one year’s iigoroufl imprisonment and a 
fine of Es. bO. 

Bhii Vasaiit TulpiilG has been Beutenced for two years and a fine of Rs, 200, 

hi Bombay 

Bombay, Sept, 17 '--P, G. Bavaut and Vithoba Padam, two labour workers, 
were arrested under the Defence of India Rules in connection with cor tarn speeches 
they made in the labour aica recently. ^ , . 

Bombay, Sept. SI (3iO\Qummt oi Bombay has demanded secrmties of 
Rs 1,000 each under Bections B (B) and 7 (3) of the India Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, from Mr. Vyankaiesh Pradyumnacharya Varkhedkar, koepei of 
the Bur Bharati Mudranalaya, Pandhaipur (Sholapui) and Pandurang iukaiara 
Utpat, publisher ot the Maiathi newspaper “Gophan” of Paiidhaijmi, for printing 
and publishing matter of the niitnic described in Clause {h) of Beciion (1) ot that 
Act, All copies ni the issue, dated the lObli August, 1940 of the ‘Gophan newspaper 
publishing the olFeiiding article have also been tleelaied to be forfeited uiidei 

Bcetion 10 , i • i 

Bombay, Sept, IS —Raoji Bhai Patel was arrested in Bombay on his arrival 

from Aden. 



The All India Muslim League 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Bombay — 31st, Aug. to 2nd Sept. 1940 

The Woikini^ Committee of the All India Muslim League commenced its 
three day session at Bombay on the 31st. August 1940 and concluded on the 
2nd. September after passing a number of lesolutiona one of -which peiroitted 
such Mussalmans as thought they could eeive any useful puipose by meiely 
associating themselves with wai committees to do so. The following is the full 
text of the resolutions 

1. Viceroy’s Declaration 

The woiking committee of the All-India Muslim League have given their 
most earnest and caieful eonsideiation to the statement issued by his Excellency 
the Viceioy on the 8th of August, 1940, and the aiithoutative amplification and 
claiification of it by Mr. Ameiy, the Secietary of Btate for India, on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Goveinment in the couise of the India debate in the House of Commons 
on the 14th of August, 1940. The committee considei that these pronouncements 
constitute a considerable piogiessive advance towaids the appioach of the point of 
view and the position taken up by the All-India Muslim League on behalf of the 
Muslim India legaiding the problem of the fiituie constitution of India, and the 
committee also note with satisfaction that his Majesty's Goveinment have, on the 
whole, piactically met the demand of the Muslim League foi a cleai assuianoe to 
the effect that no futuie constitution, interim or final, should be adopted by the 
Biitish Government without then appioval and consent. 

2 , Unity oe National Life 

The woiking committee place on recoid that some of the observations made in 
the statement of his Excellency the Viceroy and also in the speech of the Seeretaiy 
of State foi India, with regard to the theoiy of niiity of national life which does 
not exist, aie histoncally inaccurate and self-contiadictory. Such observations aie 
calculated to raise apprehensions in the minds of the Mussalraaiis of India, and 
therefoie, the committee deem it neccssaiy to reaffiim and make the position clear 
once moie that the committee stand by the Lalioie resolution and the basic 
piinoiples undeilying the terms thereof, proposing the division of India and the 
creation of independent states in the iioith-westein and eastein zones of India 
wheie the Muslims aie in a majority, and the committee declaie their deteimination, 
film lesolve and faith that the paitition of India is the only solution of the most 
difficult and complex pioblera oi India’s futuie constitution and aie glad to state 
that the vital impoitance and the true aspect of this question aie being fully 
realised by the Biitish Pailiament , and that his Majesty’s Goveinment aie now 
fully apprised and siezed of the lealiLies of the situation. 

The Muslim League again makes its position cleai that the Muslims of India 
aie a nation by themselves and will exercise their right to self-deteimiiiatioii and 
that they alone aie the final judges and arbiteis of then own futuie destiny. 

S. Viceroy’s Executive Council 

The woiking committee appreciate that his Majesty’s Government have 
conceded the pimciple urged upon them by the Muslim League that in order to 
secuie genuine and full siippoit of Muslim India and such other paities as are 
and have been ready and -williug to undertake the responsibility and aie prepaied 
to make eveiy contiibution to the intensification of the war efforts and for the 
defence of India with a view to meet any external danger oi aggiession and to 
maintain inteinal seciuity and peace they should forthwith associate the repiesenta- 
tives of the Muslim League with authoiity and powei as paitneis in the cential 
and piovincial Governments and establish a Wai Council which will include the 
Indian piinces and thus secuie their coopeiatioii also 

The committee, theiefore, are glad that his Majesty’s Government provisionally 
and during the piosecution of the wai have decided upon the expansion of the 
Executive Council of the Goveinoi Geneial and the establishment of a Wai 
Advisoiy Council on an all-India basis, although they regiet that his Majesty’s 
Goveinment have declared that they at this stage do not eoutemjAate non-official 
adviBois in the piovinces which are at piesent admiiiisteied by the Govemois luidei 
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seetion 93 of the Govexnment of India Af't. The conimitloo, howevci, find that the 
specific offer now made as embodied in the ledci of the Viccioy dated Ang. 14 
purpoiting to give effect and implement that principle of coopeiation with authonty 
in Government as paiLncis ia most nii satisfactory and does not meet the lequiie- 
ments nor the spirit indicated in the iGbolution of this committee of June IG 
which was communicated by the piesident to the Viceroy by his letter of that date 
noi docs it meet the memoiandum that was submitted to his Excellency by the 
president on July 1, 

In these ciicii instances the committee find it veiy difficult to deal with this 
offei foi the following leasons . (1) Neither the piesidont nor the eonimitteo were 
conaultcd as to the number of the proposed inciease of additional members of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-Gencial. (2) The committee arc not yet aware 
of the manner in which the entire Executive Council will be leconstitutcd. (3) The 
committee have no information as to which are the other paities with whom the 
Blushm League will be called upon to work. (4) The comnnttco luulorsiand that 
the picsident has not been infoimed as to what portiulios will be asBigned to 
everyone of these additional members. The eoinniitlcc aie merely asked without 
any further knowledge or information, cxccjit that, the total uumbor oi membcis 
of the expanded Executive Couneil will be in the neighbourhood of 11, to send a 
panel of four out of which two will be selected lor appointment as members of 
the Govern or-GeneiaPs Executive Council. (5) fi’he committee have considered 
the system of panel suggested and they are of the opinion that it is open to many 
objections, is not desirable and does not commend itself to them. (C) As rogaids 
the proposed War Advisory Council the committee do not know its constitution, 
composition and functions beyond the information that, it will probably consist of 
about 20 membeiB and the committee are asked to submit a jianol out of which 
four will be nominated by the Viccioy. In these cii cum stances the committee 
consider the offer unsatiefactoiy and request the Viceioy to leconsidcr the matter 
and hereby authorise the president to seek fuithci mfoimation and clarification. 

4. Muslim Luagdb's Condolknce Resolution 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim League passed a condolence 
leaolution toriching on the death of Mr. Ashiq "Warsi of Gaya and adjourned its 
Bession foi a brief period as a mark of respect to the deceased. 

5. LiscirrjNArwY Action 

The working committee of lire All-India Muslim League passed a resolution 
appointing a committee with Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan and Nawabzada 
Liaqat Ali Khan to examine the cases of those members of the council of the 
All-India Muslim League who joined the wai committees in contravention of the 
League resolution and take such disciplinary action as appropriate. The following 
is the text of the resolution 

The w'Oiking committee hereby appoints a committee consisting of Nawab 
Mohammad Ismail Khan and Nawabzada Liaqat, Ah Khan, to examine the cases 
of those mcmberB of the council of the All-India hliishm League who have acted 
in contravention of the resolution of the woiking committee of June IG, 1940 
regarding the war committee and empower the committee to take such disciplinary 
action against such members as it may consider appropriate. 

G, Absociation with 'WAit Committees 

The resolution of the working committee at Bombay on June IG, 1940, request- 
tmg the Mussalmans generally and m particular the mcmbeis of the MuBlim League 
not to serve on the war committees and to await fiuther instiuctions fiom the 
pieeident pending the icsiilt of the negotiations with llie Viceioy was not a deciBion 
that adopted the policy of non-coopeiation with the Goveiiiment as has wrongly 
been represented by the enemies of the Muslim League but on the contrary was 
intended to uige iij)on the Government a line of action and policy which they should 
adopt to Becure more effective cooperation in the piosecution of the war. Two very 
vital points weie raised for which the committee have lieen pressing the Government, 
namely, (1) that no constitution either mteiira 01 final would be adopted by his 
Majesty's Government without the appioval and coiit'cnfc of Muslim India and (2) 
that 111 Older to secure the wholehearted sinjpoit of the Mussalmans, it was impe- 
rative that vfithm the fiamewoik of the present constitution Muslim India leader- 
ship should he associated as a partner in the realm of the central and provincial 
Governments forthwith. 
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As a result of the negotiations the woilang committee are glad to state that 
the first point has now been practically met by the statement of his Excellency the 
Viceroy of Ang. 8, 1940, and the jiuiplification and claiification of that statement 
by Ml. Ameiy, the Becietaiy of State fui India, in the eomse of his speech on Ang. 
14, 1940, in Pailiament, and the committee note Willi satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment have accepted the pnnciplc of the second point that was iiiged upon them, 
namely ‘coopeiation with autlioiity and poiver’ in the Goveinmeuts in order to 
prosecute the war successfully 

In view of these circumstances the woilung committee leave those Mussalmans 
who think that they can seive any useful purpose by meiely associating themselves 
With the war committees fiee to do so. 

The committee aie of opinion that the Goveinment should, in fact and not 
meiely in pnnciple, take without delay the Muslim leadeiship into their complete 
confidence and associate them as equal paitneis in chaige of the leins of the 
Goverument in the centre and in the pioviiices in oidei to secine a genuine and 
wholeheaitcd coopoiation ot Muslim India in the piosecution of the wai 
successfully. 

7 Volunteer Organisations 

The working committee have caiefully coiisideied the notification of the 
Government of India of Aug, 16, 1940 together with the esplanatoiy communique 
issued by the Government of India on Anp. 24 with regaid to the volunteei oiga- 
msationa. The Miislun National gnaid corps were staited over t\io yeais ago and 
the aims and objects of the oigamsation aie defined m lesoUition No. 4 ot the woik- 
ing committee passed on June 17, 1940, which inns as follows : 

To train and discipline Muslims iri cooidinate activity foi social and phy- 
sical uplift of the Muslims and to maintain peace, tianquillity and older in the 
country. 

Recently insfcxuctions were given to the provincial Leagues to stiengthen the 
Muslim national guard corps and to give them such tiamiug as would enable them 
to disehaige then duty of maintaining peace, tranciiulity and order in the countiy 
worthy of the best traditions of Islam and to assist at and eontiol the meetings of 
the Muslim League and generally for the piupose of social seivice and uplift. The 
committee theiefoie aie of opinion that the ban imposed by the Goveinment is not 
intended to piohibit or lestiict such legitimate activities. In these circumstances 
the committee diiect the vaiioiis piovinaal leagues to exert every iieive to start, 
organise, and stiengthen the Muslim national guaids and the committee trust that 
their activities will be earned on within the limits of the law. 

S. Delhi Provincial League Dissolved 

The committee after heaiing the president of the Delhi piovincial Muslim 
League and the hon secielary of the All-India Muslim League aie of opinion that 
on account of the deadlock cieated by a section the activities of the Delhi provin- 
cial Muslim League have been seiiously affected and theiefore the best couise in the 
inteiest of the Musalmaiis of Delhi would bo to dissolve the pieseut piovincial 
Muslim League of Delhi and they heieby do so and empower the hon. secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League to make ariangements for holding fiesh elections to 
the provincial League and all its branches under his direction and control. 


The V/orking Committee Proceedings 

New Delhi— 28th. September 1940 

Rejection or Viceroy’s offer 

The next meeting of the Working Committee commenced in New Delhi on 
the 28th. September 1940 with Mr. M. A Jtnnah presiding. Theie was a record 
attendance, only three membeis being absent, namely, Mr. Eazlul Huq, 
the Nawab of Mamdot and Begum Mohammed All, the formei two being ill 
At the outset, Mr. Jinnah leported to the meeting the result of his interview 
with the Viceioy on September 24. 

The Sub-Oommitlec, which was entrusted with the drafting of the resolution, 
took neaily two hoiua to finish its laboms and presented the draft resolution to 
the Woiking Committee soon after 5 p m. The Working Committee discussed 
the draft for three horns. The sub-committee consisted of Mr. Jiiinah, Sii 
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BikancTor Hyat Khan, Chauclhiui Khalalnzamau, Nawab Mohd. Ismail Khan 
and Nawabzacla laaqnatali Khan 

It will I'D icoaUcd that at lis moctinp, in Bombay on Scptcmbci 2 the Working 
OommiUcc of tho ]jcagne anihonzod Mr. Jinnah, to seek fuither iiifoimatiou and 
clniiheation on Llio following six rjiccmIic points , — 

(1) Tho nnmboi of fidditioual members it was pioposed to appoint to the 
Executive Council of the Govcinor-Geneial. (2) The manner in which the entire 
Executive Council will bo leconslitutod. I'he other paitics with whom tho Moslem 
League will be called upon to woik. (4) I'lie poitfolios to bo assigned to every 
one of these addilioiial mernbciH. (5) Ihe undosii ability of the panel system for 
nomination of additional members to tho Executive Council. (G) The functions, 
constitution and conipoeiLion of tho Wai Adiusory Council. 

The following ivas the text of the resolution ; — 

“The Working Commit, tee of the All-lndia Moslem League at, their meeting 
at Bombay on September 2 last, after con sideling tho letlei of Ihs Excellency the 
Viceioy, dated August 14 last and adilrcsscd to the Piesident, containing a specific 
oiler 111 regard to the pioposed expansion of the Cover nor Ccncial's Executive 
Council and the establishment of a War Advisory Council, requested His Excelleuey 
to reconsider the matter and authorized the President to seek Inrthei information 
and clarification, particularly on the points set out in the resolutions, before the 
Committee could deni with the offei. 

“As a result of the communication of these resolutions to the Viceroy, His 
Excellency invited the Picsidcnt to meet him on September 24 and, after a full 
and free discussion of the points arising out of those resolutions, His Excellency 
was pleased to send a foimal reply, dated Septcmboi 25. After giving their most 
earnest and careful consideration to the whole matter, the Committee, notwithstand- 
ing their desire from the vciy beginning to help in the prosecution of the war and 
the defence of India, regret that they are unable to accept the present offer for tho 
following reasons •— 

‘That the luclusion of only two representatives of the Moslem Tieague in tho 
proposed expansion of the Goveinoi-Gencrars Executive Council — of which neither 
tho total strength nor the mimber ot additional members has so fai been definitely 
determined— docs not give any real and substantial share lu the authority of the 
Government at the Centre ; 

“That no indication has been .given as to what would be the position of the 
Moslem League re])rcsentaiion in the event of any other paity deciding at a latter 
stage to assist in the prosecution of the war and the Government agreeing to 
associate it with the Executive Council— -a situation which might involve a 
substantial modification and rc-shufihng of the executive. 

“That, so far, the Government do not propose to appoint noii-official advisors 
in those provinces which are being admimsteied by the Governors under Section 93 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. The Committee feel that without the 
assocration of the Moslem League representatives in the administration of those 
provinces, it would not be possible to secure real and effective co-opciation of the 
Mussalmans. 

'That tlie proposed War Advisory Council is yet in its embryo form and no 
information is available as to its constitution, composition and functions, except 
that it will probably consist of about 20 members and that the question ot setting 
it up will be considered after the expansion of the Executive Council is 
complete ; and 

That out of the various points raised in the resolution of the Committee of 
September 2, only one relating to a panel, has been satisfactorily met.” 


The League Coimdl Pa’ocseclmgs 
New Delhi — 29ih. SepSemlber 1940 

The session of the Council of the Ail-Tndia Muslim League alli acted a record 
al tendance and was representative of all parts ot India. The Aiabic College hall, New 
Delhi where the session was held on the 290i Sept, was liLcially packed to suffo- 
cation , and besides the membeis of the woikiug committee, theie were piescnt the 
Nawab of Chlialaii Mi Buhiawaidy, Bii Biliaudai IJayat Khun, Mr Abdnl Haye, Bir 
Xiaiiddiii, Sir flaza All, the J\a]a ot Tiipui, Maiilana Hasiat Mohaiii, Ghulam J3hik 
Karang, Nawabzada Khuishid All Khan and Mu Am]ad Ah. 
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At the outset Su Zianddm suggested to the president that he should tell the 
house what had passed between him and the Viccioy and give a general background 
to the leBoliition to enable Ihe membeis to cast then votes coirectly. BIr. Jinnah 
said that he would willingly place the full coiiespondcnce that had passed between 
him and the Viceioy befoie the council to enable membeis to appiaise coriecly the 
situation, He then made the iollowing statement — 

Me. Jinnah’s Statement 

‘The Biitish Government appear to have no intention to part with power. 
In making the piesent otrci. they weie tiiiliiig with 00 millions of Bluslims who 
aie a nation. I'he long-diawn negotiations winch the Yiceioy has been carrying 
on with the various paiiies lead to only one conclusion, namely, that the Biitish 
still wish to continue the iclatioiislnp of master and servant. BVe will not submit 
to this position’. 

BIi. Jinnah said that the Blussalmans weie fully alive to the dangers created 
by the wai and in then own interest, they were anxious to lendei all possible 
assistance to the Government m the piosecution of the wai. At the same tune 
they were convinced that in oider that then assistance might he of leal ^alue and 
be effective the Muslim League must be placed m the position of authonty m 
the Government both at the centie and in the provinces. 

Aftei lefeiiiug to his coirespoiulcnce with the Viceroy, which he said would 
be leleased to the press today. Sir. Jinnah said that aftei piolonged negotiations 
the Government had accepted the piinciple that they weie willing to associate 
the League lepiesentativo in the Government at the centie but not in the Congress 
piovinces. Then again the Viceroy had not been able to tell him finally what 
would be the constitution, composition and function of the war advisoiy board 
beyond that its membership would be in the iieighbouihood of 20 of which five 
would be Mussalmans. 

Piocceeding, BIr. Jinnah said, ‘The Viceroy’s offer, when boiled down comes 
to this, that two seats on the Goveinoi-Geneial’a Executive Council will be allotted 
to the nominees of the Blnslim League out of a niimbei we do not know yet. 
In his first letter to me, the Viceroy had indicated that the number of members 
on the expanded Executive Council would be in the neighbouibood of 11. The word 
‘neighboiuhood’ by itself was an elastic one. In the latest lettei to me, the Viceroy 
says that the number is not yet delei mined, and even the elastic term ‘neighbour- 
hood’ has disappeaied. Then again we do not know w’ho aie the other ' parties 
who have been invited to send in their nominees for inclusion in the Viceroy’s 
Council. If we wantedi obs for two of our men, w’e could have straightaway 
nominated our repiesentatives. It would have been very happy. But would it have 
been a real share lu power even at the centie ? No. The offer is a travesty of 

giving us a ical shaie in authonty. Fnitheimoie, even if _we knew what other 
paities weie coming in theie was anothei very vital question leqmnng solution. 
Hupposing some party which kept itself out for the piesent subsequently 

decided to come in and we would be happy if they did, so. It was then 

E iobable that the pcisoiinel of the Executive Council may fuxther 
e increased and the Executive be I'eshufiled. What would then be the 
position of the Blushm League ? I leferred this matter to the Vice- 
roy 111 my last inlciview with him ou Sept. 24. I then uiged that in the event of 
any party now refusing coopeiation bubsequently came m it should only be allowed 
to do so in agreement "with the parties already represented on the Council. I had 
no satisfactory reply from the Viceioy, This is the whole etoiy of negotiations. 

I may reiterate that all along I had not forgotten that we are also in danger, that 

we aie vitally concerned, that our fate is linked with that of the British. This is 
why I pitcW my demands at the lowest limit, hut I could not go lower.’ 

BIT, Jinnah added that the position of the Binslim League considerably diffeied 
from those of the other parties. In its case the question of non-cooperation did 
not arise for the piesent. It was essential for them to give all siippoit for mten- 
Bifying the wai effoit in the defence of India It was in their inteiest. But while they 
had the desire to help theie were certain fundamental requisites, which lequired 
fulfilment in order to seciue the wholehearted coopeiation of the Blussalmans. 

Eailiei in has speech, BIr. Jinnah lefened to the demand of the League that 
the Constitution of 1935 should be examined de novo and said that demand had 
practically been met by the Biitish Goveinment as was evident from the statements 
of the Viceroy and of BIr. Ameiy. That however was a matter for the future. In 
the immediate present, the Blussalmans of India weie piepaied to shed the last 
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cliop of their blood and paifc with their last penny to assist Oieafc Biitain in the 
pieeent wai. In short, tliey weic piepaied to sink or swim with Great Britain. It 
was, however, a contiact. ^ 

Sir Sikandm Hyat Khan . Without prciiidiec ? 

Mr. Jinnah : ‘Yes, without piejudico to the iutiiro problems of the Indian 
constitution and to the major and fundamental issues,” 

Replyinp; to a question as to what the Muslim Lcaj^ue did to implement the 
Lahoie resolution on Pakistan, Mi Jinnah rcleried to a recent statement of Dr. 
Moonje made in Bombay in which he was reported to have been told by the Viceroy 
that the Pakistan scheme could not be ruled out at the time when the future 
constitution for India was being consideied. Mr. Jinnah also referred to his memo- 
I’lnidum of July 1, in which he had demanded from the Vieeioy that no declaiation 
should be made on behalf of his IMajesty’s Goveinincnt which was likely to militate 
against the basic pniiciples incoipoiatcd lu the Lalioie icsoliition, 

Koplylng to Bii Itaza Ah, Mi.„Ji'inuh explained that in his mtcivicw with 
the Viceroy he had claiiticd the position of the Muslim League vis-a-vis the other 
paifcics. He had told the Viceioy that the Muslim lepresentatiou should be equal 
to that of the Jlindiis, it the Oongiess came in ; other wise they should have the 
majoiity of additional scats as it was obvious that in that case the main burden 
and the responsibilities will be home by the Mufasalnians 

Maalana Hasuit Mohnm, though in favoui of the resolution, sought to move 
an amendment to the woiking comniiUees resolution as he said that the giound 
specified foi the rejection of the Viceroy’s oftcr wcic not adequate. Mi. Jinnah 
said that the Moulaiia oi any other speaker could specify any iurther grounds m 
support of the lesoUition, but it was not open to the house to move amendments 
to the woiking committee’s resolution, They weie to accept it or reject it as 
a whole. He, however, pointed out that luidei the pieseiit eiicnmsbances rejection 
of the icsoliitioa would be tantamount to a vote of no confidence m the woiking 
committee. 

Mr. Hanan Isphaham moved that the resolution of the working committee be 
adopted. The motion was seconded by Jamal Mian and was carried without any dissent. 

Other Resoeutionm 

The council adopted condolence resolutions on the deaths of Khan Bahadur 
Ahmed Yaikhau Danlatana and Mi. Ashiq Waisi, both of whom were members of 
the council. 

On the requisition received from Bengal the council authorized the president 
and the secretary to fix a date for an all-India protest against foreign aggression 
on Islamic lands including Egypt, Palestine and Syiia. 

The council also passed a resolution regretting the detention without trial of 
Prof. Abdul Sattar Khairi of Aligarh. It lequested the Government of India to 
reconsider his case and authorized the Muslim League party in the Central Legis- 
lature to pursue the matter, 

The council also decided to organise a red crescent movement along with the 
national guards for icndeiing medical help to the victims of aggiession in the 
Islamic lands. 

The council authorized the president to decide the dale and the venue for the 
next annual session of the All-India Muslim League 

The resolution tabled by Nawabzada llaslud All Khan, that the Miissalmaiis 
should give wholehearted support in the war effort was withdiawn. 

The meeting then adjourned suie dte. 

The Jiimah-Vicefoy CorirespoMcIence 

Mr Jimiali’s Letters to Viceroy 

In this connection we give below the full text of the correspondenco referred 
lo in Mr. Jinnah’s statement stated above ; — ■ 

Lettei fiom Mi, Jinnah dated New Delhi ^ February 6, 19 iO — 

“I am herewith sending a cojiy of the AVorking Committee resolution jrassed 
on Pebiuary 3, 1910, legaiding the correspondence that has passed between Your 
Excellency and myself for yoiii consideiatiou — 

The Woiking Committee of the All-India Muslim League considered the 
coriespondence that has passed between Mi Jinnah, the President, and His 
Excellency the Viceroy, ending with his final reply dated December 23, 1939 The 
Committee is of the opinion that the reply of His Excellency is not satisfactory 
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ns ceitaiii important points still require fuithei clarification and elucidation. Tlie 
Committee, theiefoie, empowers the Piesident to place the views of the Working 
CommitLee befoie His Bscelleucy and request him to lecoiisider the matter, regiid- 
ing the assuiances asked for m the resolutions of the Woifeng Committee dated 
September 18 and October 22, 1939, and theieby remove all doubts and apprehen- 
sions from the mind of Muslim India’ 

Scope of Constitutional Enquiry 

Letter fo om Mr. Jinnah dated New Delhi, Februaiy 24, 1940 — 

“I placed the whole correspondence that has passed between Your Excellency 
and myself, ending with yoiii letter dated Decembei 23, 1939, before the meeting of 
the Woiking Committee of the All-India Muslim Leag;ue on Febiuary 3, 1940. 

“The Woiking Committee, attei veiy caieful consideration, passed a lesolution, 
a copy of the text of which I have already sent to Your Excellency with a coveiing 
lettei dated Febiiiaiy 6. As was desiied by Your Excellency in oux conversation 
on the 6Lh instant I now beg to state biiefly the views of the Working Committee 
which aie as follows ' — 

“The Woiking Committee appieciate the clarification made by Your Excellency 
regaiding the first point and are glad to note that the deelaiation made by Your 
Excellency, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, on October 18, 1939, 
does not exclude the examination of any pait either of the Act of 1935 or of the 
policy and plans on which it is based 

“As legards the second point, the Working Committee do not feel satisfied as 
the request made foi a definite assniance has not been met namely that no 
deelaiation should, either in principle or otheiwise, be made or any constitution be 
enfoiced by His Majesty’s Government or enacted by Parliament without the 
appioval and consent ot the Mussalmans of India, We lecognise Your Excellency's 
assuiance when you stale that ‘His Majesty’s Government are not under any mis- 
appiehension as to the impoitance of the contentment of the Muslim community to 
the stability and success of any constitutional development in India, You need, 
therefoie, have no fear that the weight which your community’s position in India 
necessaiily gives theii views, will be under-iated’ ; but, I regiet to say, this does 
not meet the point laised by the Muslim League, because it still leaves the position 
of the ninety million Mussalmans of India only in the region of consultation and 
counsel and vests the final decision in the hands of Gieat Bntam to determine 
the fate and futuie of Muslim India. We legret that we cannot accept this position. 

Palestine Policy 

“As the policy for Palestine, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League wish to impiess upon His Majesty’s Government that a solution should be 
found to the satisfaction of the Aiabs, The Committee are glad to note, as Your 
Excellency states, that His Majesty’s Government have' endeavoured to meet all 
reasonable Arab demands, and they continue to be fully alive to that issue. But 
the eyes of the Muslim woild aie watching the situation keenly and a definite 
solution should be found without delay. 

“With legaid to the use of Indian troops against any Muslim Power or 
country, the Committee feel that Your Excellency has misunderstood the position. 
When we asked for an assurance that Indian tioops will not be used outside India 
against any Muslim Power or countiy, it was not intended that they shall not be 
used for defence of the countiy in case of an attack on or aggiession against India. 
While we thank Youi Excellency for infoiraing us that every pxecaution haB_ been 
taken by His Majesty’s Government, at the instance of the Government of India, to 
insuie that Muslim feeling m India on this matter is fully respected, we feel that 
Lirther claiificatioii of the position is necessaiy. 

“It is lequiied of the Muslim League to give assurance of whole-heaited co- 
opeiation and active suppoit on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the Biitish 
Government foi the purpose of prosecution of the war. Ihe Committee aie of 
opinion that before doing that they must feel confident that the futuie of the 
Mussalmans of India is not left in the region of unceitainty or doubtful possibility, 
Consequently, we do not considei it unieasonable, on oui part to ask for a definite 
assurance that no commitments will be made with regard to the future constitution 
of India or any inteiim settlement with any other paity without our appioval and 
consent. If His Majesty’s Government aie piepared to treat with the leadeiship 
of the Mnssalmaus as a lesponsible body, then they must be tiusted, especially 
where the question of determining their own future is concerned. 

32 
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“We are constiained to state that Your Escellency is unnceeBaarily over- 
anxious about the inteiests of other communities. It has ucvei been our desue to 
unjustly haim any community. The issues that have been laiscd by ns aie due to 
appieheuBions that tho Biitish Government may be stampeded by other poweiful 
oif^anisations in the countiy into adopting a coiuse or agreeing to a settlement in 
the matter of India’s constitution which may piove not ouly highly detrimental to 
the interests of the Mussalinans but may be disastrous for them. 

‘As legal ds Palestine and the use of Indian tioops, our demands as explained 
by me above cannot in any way prejudice the inteiests of any other community. 
It IS not possible in a letter of this land to state fully the various leasons and 
details but, if Your Excellency so desiies, I shall be veiy glad to place the views 
of the Uoramittee befoio you in fuller details at an eaily date, whenever Your 
Excellency finds it convenient.” 

H. E, the Vtcet'oy’s letter dated New Delhi, Fehruai y iQdO - 

“Dear Mr. Jmnah, 

“X write to acknowledge with many thanks your letter of February 24, in 
which you have been good enough to infoim me of the views of the Woikmg Com- 
mittee of tho All -1 11 dm Muslim League. It shall, I need not say, have my careful 
attention,” 

Hib Majesty’s Government Consulted 

Letter from Mr. Jmnah, dated Neic Delhi, April 8, 19 iO 

“This is ]ust to inform Your Excellency that I am leaving for Bombay to- 
morrow morning by the Frontier Mail. 

“After Your Excellency’s letter of Febiiiary 28, acknowledging my letter of 
Februaiy 24, in which the views of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League were placed for your consideiation, Your Excellency was good 
enough to giant me an inteiview on Maich 13 In the course of the inteiview 
Your Excellency intimated to me that you weie in communication with His 
Mipesty’s Goveinment with legaid to tho subject-mattei of the letteis. I was ex- 
pecting to get an eaily leply fiom Yoiu Excellency I hope that you will now 
commujueafce to me youi liiial answei as soon as possible to my Bombay addiess-— 
Mount Pleasant lload, Malabar Hill, Bombay.” 

IT. E. the Viceioi/s letter dated New Delhi, Avnl 10,1910 : — 

“I am much obliged for your letter of Apiil 8. I am not yet in a position to 
let you have a final answer to your letter of February 24. But I hope to do so 
befoio very long.” 

Upe op Indian Troops 

H. E. the Viceroy’s letter to Mr Jmnah dated Banbassa, April 19, 1940 • — 

“I was glad to gather from your letter of Febiuaiy 24 that ray letter to you 
of December 23 had removed some of the doubts which had been felt by tho All- 
Ttidia MuBlmi League. I do not read your letter as indicating that the Working 
Committee of the' League expect anything further from me in regard to tho first 
and third of your points—the scope of the le-examinatioa of the constitutional 
position to follow war, and policy in Palestine. 

“You ask, however, for fuither clarification of the position m regard to the use 
of Indian troops against Muslim Powers or countiies, while exidaimng, as T note 
and appieciaie, that you had no intention of attempting to circumscnbo then use 
in defending India against attack or aggression. I piesumo that you do not expect 
a guarantee, which it would obviously be impossible to give, binding us in future 
contingencies which no one can foresee. But you need have no fear that if at any 
time such a conlingency aiose the consideiation iindeilying your suggestion would 
be ovoilooked. Foitunalely, howevei, so tar as the picsent situation is conceined, 
His Maicsty's Goveinment arc iii friendly and sympathetic relations with all Muslim 
Poweis, to some of whom, indeed, they aie bound by alliance, while with the rest 
they are on teims of most cordial friendship. 

Secretary op State’s Speech Recalled 

“You represent that your second point was not felt by the Woiking Committee 
to be adequately met by the tcims of my lettei. You have no doubt noticed tho 
passage m the Secretary of State’s speech in the House of Lords on April 18 m 
which he used these words ; 

“But that does not mean that the future constitution of India is to bo a 
constitution dictated by the Government and Pailiament of this country against 
the wishes of the Indian people. The imdeitaking given by His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment to examine the constitutional field in consultation with lepresentativcs of all 
paities and luteiests in India connotes not dictation but negotiation. Admittedly a 
substantial mcasiue of agieement amongst the communities in India is essential if 
the vision of a united India which has luspiied the labouis of so many Indians and 
Englishmen is to become a leality, for I cannot believe that any Govsinment or 
Pailiament m tbie country would attempt to impose by force upon, foi example, SO 
million Muslim subjects of His Majesty m India, a foim of constitution, under 
which they would not live peacefully and contentedly/ 

“This statement, I am suie you will agree, has leraoved any possible doubts 
on this point ” 

Mi\ Jinnah's letter dated Mailman, May IS, 1910 : — 

“I am in leceipt of your Icttei of April 19, 1940, and I thank you for it. I 
hope you will excuse me for the delay in leplying to it before now, as I was uncer- 
tain as to what couise I should adopt in the mattei especially as the appointment 
of the peisonnel of the Woiking Committee was pending ; but I now beg to infoim 
you that I piopose to place the mattei befoie the Working Committee constituted 
for the ensuing yeai foi their consideration and will communicate their views to 
Your Excellency as soon as possible ” 

H. E, the Vicetoy’s letter dated Simla May 19d0 ; — 

“Thank you veiy much for your letter of May 18* I note your intention to 
place my lettei of Apiil 19 befoie the Woiking Committee foi then consideiation 
and to let me have their views as soon as possible.” 

League Executive’s Attitude 
Claeification of issues Sought 

Mr, Jinnah’s letter dated Bomhay June 17, 19i0 ■— 

“I am enclosing herewith a copy of the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee on June 16, at its sitting in Bombay, and it you desire to discuss it 
further or lequiie my piesence, I shall be glad to meet you ” 

Piocecdiugs of the meeting of the Woikmg Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League held on June 15, 16 and 17, 1940 at Bombay : — 

Eesolulion : “The Woiking Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
while being of the opinion that further claiifieation contained in the letter of Hia 
Excellency the Viceroy, dated Apiil 19, 1940, with regaid to the assurances asked 
for by the All-India Muslim League is not satisfactoiy, endoises the following 
fiom the statement issued by the Piesident, Mr. M. A Jinnah, on May 27, 1940 : 

“Upto the piesent moment, we have not cieated any difficulty noi have we 
embanassed the Biitish Government in the piosecution of the wai. The provinces 
where the Muslim League has a dominant voice have been left fiee to co-opeiate 
with the BiiLish Government, pending their consideiation with legaid to the assii- 
rances we have asked foi, and in paiticulai that the Biitish Government should 
make no declaration regarding the future constitutional pioblems of India and the 
vital issues that have been laised in that connection without our approval and 
consent. 

“Nevertheless, without prejudice to the adjustment of the laige issues later on, 
we were even willing, as fai back as Novembei last, to consider the pioposal of the 
Viceroy to bung about an honourable and workable adjustment in the provincial 
field, which would have been followed up with oui lepiesentatives being appointed 
to the Executive Council of the Central Government to the extent peimissible 
within the framewoik of the piesent constitution and existing law* 

“ ‘But this proposal was summarily rejected by Mr. Gandhi and the 
Oongiess. 

“ ‘A similar attempt was again made by His Excellency early in February, 
which met the same fate Since then it seems that the Viceroy has been waiting 
foi the Congiess to pass its woid. 

“ With regard to Mr. Amery’s statement and the broadcast appeal of His 
Excellency the Vieeioy, may I say that it is upto the British Government to 
show tiust in Muslim leadeiship. There aie many ways of doing so~and, as 
confident fiiends seek our whole-hearted co-operation, and we shall not fail,’ 

“ 'The Woiking Committee looks with alaira at the growing menace of Nazi 
aggiesBioii which has been most ruthlessly depiivmg one nation after another of 
Its liberty and fieedom and legaids the impiovoked attack by the Italian Govern- 
ment against the Allies, as most unwarranted and immoral at a time when Fiance 
was engaged m a brave struggle against very heavy odds. 
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Defence op tub Ooenthy 

“ ‘The grave woikl sitnaLion demands sciious cifoi'ls on (,ho part of every 
Indian for the defence of hie countiy and the 'Woiking OominiLLco calls upon 
the Government of India to piepaie the countiy iii an oiganised manner to meet 
eveiy eventuality. The Coninnttco in consfciainetl to state that the proposals 
for the defence of India indicated in the statements of Their Exeellcncies the 
Viceroy and the Commandoi-in-Cliicf, as well as the Rtatements of some Tiovincial 
Govcinois, aic wholly inadcciuate to meet the urgent icquircmcnt of the situation. 
The Coramittee, therefore, authoiiscs its Piesideut to enter into communication 
with Hia Excellency the Viceroy with a view to cxploiing the possibility of 
doviBiiig prompt and effective meaeincs to molnliso the counliy’s rcsoiuces for the 
purpose of luteusifying war effoits and the defence of India. 

“The Committco is of the view that unless a saiisfactory basis for close 
co-opeiation is agreed upon on an all-Iiulia basis and not iirovince-wiae between the 
Oovoriiment and the Bliislim League and such othoi ])aities as aio willing to 
undertako the lesponsibility for the delcnce of the conn try in in the face of 
imminent danger, the real purpose and objective will not be scived and achieved. 
The Working Coramittee is of Uio opinion tliat in view of the immediate grave 
danger that is facing the countiy, the ical purpose will not be scivcd by the 
Mussalmaiis and otheis merely joining tho proposed rrovincial and Distiict War 
Committees with their present scope and functions.” 

Simla Intervietv 

IT. E. Viceroy's letter to ’Hr. Jinnnh dated Simla, June SO, lOiO ' — 

"Many thanks for your letter of June 17 and for the lesolution enclosed passed 
by tho Working committee of tho All-Iudia Muslin League on Juno 1(5. I shall 
be very glad to have a talk with you and I suggest, if that is convemont for you, 
wo might do so on tho morning of Thursday, June 27, Pcihaps you would be 
kind enough to let me know whether the date suits you, when I will suggest 
a time.” 

Mr. Jmnah's letter dated Bombay, June SS, IDiO : — 

‘T am m receipt of your letter of Juno 20, 1940, and I shall be airiving at 
Simla on the morning of Thursday Jiiiio 27, as desired by Youi Excellency. 

‘T may suggest that any time in the afternoon may be fixed provided it is 
convenient to you.” 

Lcthi to Mr. Jinnah dated June 30, lOdO, Stnila : — 

"IHs Excellency mentioned that in your leeent conversation with him yon had 
touched on the iiossibility of a Wai Advisoiy Committee at tho Ocntio in connection 
with any expansion of the Govern or- Geneial’s Council but he did not discuss 
this in any detail with you. His Excellency asks mo to say that if there aio any 
further details which you would like to let him have as to what yon have m 
mmd, His Excellency would be very glad to have them— -youis siueerely, (fed.) G, J. 
Laitliwaite.” 

Mr. Jinnah ’s "Tentative Proposal” 

Mr. J%nnah's letter dated Simla, June 1, 1940 — 

"As desired by His Excellency, I am enclosing heiewith a rough note of tho 
points I diacussed with him on June 27, 1940, in the eoiirso of my interview 

"Note : That no pionounceraent or slatemeut should be made l)y His 
Majesty’s Government which would in any way militate against tlie basic and 
fundamental principles laid down by the Lahore lesoluLion of diviHion of India 
and dealing Muslim States in the noith-weat and castpin voncs , and it may be 
stated that that ideal now has become the umveisal faith of Muslim India 

"That His Majesty’s Government must give a definite and catcgoiicul assuiance 
to the Mussalmans of India that no interim or final scheme of constitution would 
be adopted by the Biitish Government without the pievious apjiioval of Muslim 
India In view of the lapid developments in Europe and the grave dangci that is 
facing India it is fully realised that eveiy thing should be done that is possible to 
intensify war effoits and mobilise all the lesouices of India foi her defence for 
the puipose of maintaining internal secuiity, peace and tianqmlity, and to waid 
off external aggression. But this can only be aelueved i)rovidcfl the British 
Government aie icady and willing to associate tho Muslim Icadciship as equal 
partneiB in the Government both at the Centie and in all the piovinccs. In other 
woids, Muslim India leadeiship must be fully tiustcd as equals mid have equal 
share m the aulhoiity and contiol of the Goveinmcnts, Ccntial and I’lovuicial. 
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Piovisionally and during the period of the war, the following steps should be 
taken to comply with the foimula, namely, co-operation with the Government 
with equal share in the authoiity of the Goveinment 

“(a) That the Executive Council of the Vicex’oy should be enlarged, wdthm 
the fiamewoik of the present constitutional existing law, the additional number to 
be settled by fuither discussions but it being undeistood that the Muslim repre- 
sentation must be equal to that of the Hindus if the Congiess comes in otherwise 
they should have the ina]oiity of the additional merabeis as it is obvious that the 
main biiiden and the responsibility will be boine by the Mussalmans in that case. 

“(b) In the provinces where Section 93 of the Act has to operate, Non-OfiBcial 
Advisers should be appointed, the number to be fixed after further discussion, and 
the majoiity of the Nou-Ofhcial Advisers should be the lepiesentativea of Mussal- 
mans ; and where the piovinces can bo run by a combination of parties or ‘coalition’, 
natiiially it would be for the parties concerned to adjust matters by agreement 
among themselves. 

“(d) There should be a War Council consisting of not less than 15 
members, incliidiug the President, to be presided over by Hia Excellency 
the Viceroy. I don’t like the expression ‘War Consultative Committee,’ 
This Council should regularly meet to deal with, and review the 
general situation as it may develop from time to time, and advise the Govern- 
ment with regard to matters m connection with the prosecution of the war 
generally, and in particulai, the fullest development of defence possible and of 
finance and to make a thorough economic and industiial diive. On this body it 
will not be difficult to secure the presentation and full opei'ation of the Indian 
Princes, and as far as I can judge they would have no difficulty m joining it. 
It IB thioiigh this body that the association of the Princes can be secured. Here 
again the representation of the Muslim India must be equal to that of the 
Hindus if the Congress comes in, otherwise they should have the majority. 

“Finally, the Tepresentatives of the Mussalmans on the jiroposed War Council 
and the Executive Council of the Governor-General and the additional Non-Official 
Advisers of the Governors, should be chosen by the Muslim League.” 

Non-Official Advisers for Provinces 
Viceroy on Mr. Jinnah's proposal 

R, E, the Vtceioifs letter to Mr, Jinnah dated Simla, July 6, lOdO : — 

“I am much obliged for the private and personal memorandum headed 
•Tentative Proposal’ which you were kind enough to send me in your letter to my 
Private >^ecretaiy on July 1. I note the points taken m Paragraph 1 of that memo- 
randum, and m the first sentence of Paiagraph 2, both of which you emphasised 
in our recent convcrsatiou. I welcome also the amplification, as putting me in 
fuller possession of your mind, of that conveisation lepiesented by the balance 
of yoni letter. But certain of the points taken suggest there may be some slight 
misappreliension, which you will, I think, agiee that it would be desirable that I 
should clear without delay. 

“As regards my expansion of the Executive Council, this would, as you rightly 
observe in your memorandum, be wnthin the existing constitutional scheme. In 
other woids, any Council so expanded would co-operate as a whole and as a single 
Goveinment of India It is not a case of striking a balance between the different 
interests or of preserving the proportions between the important parties. As you 
youiself indicated in the course of our conversation, there are parties other than 
either Co'tgiesB or the Muslim League who may fairly claim to be considered for 
inclusion, and there is a veiy definite limit of numbeis to any possible expansion. 
At the same time I readily accept the importance, in the event of any expansion, 
of securing adequate lepiesentation of Muslim mteiests, and that is a point which 
I would bear in mind 

“There is, however, as you will see from my explanation, no question of 
responsibility falling in greater or less degiee on any particular section. Respon- 
sibility will be that of the Governoi-Geneial-in-Coiincil as a whole. Again, it will 
be clear that under existing law and practice it must remain with the Secretary 
of State, m consultation with the Governor-General, to decide upon such names 
as we may submit to His Majesty the King for inclusion in the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, and such persons cannot be the nominees of political parties, 
however important ; though rt may, of course, be assumed that both the Secietary 
of State and the Goveinoi-General would, in all cases, do their utmost to select 
persons from the various sections of the community. 
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“I need not remind you that undei law the whole responsibility for Government 
in Section 93 provinces vests exclusively in the Governor, although a Governor 
can, of couise, take advantage of the assistance of any advisers he may appoint. 
"W hether, and if so at whnt point, and in what stiength, Non-Odicial Adviseis 
from political parties should be appointed in piovinces under fiectiou 93 adminis- 
tration, in the event of an expansion of the Goveinoi-Gcncial’s Council, would 
cleaily call foi conaideiation m the light of circumstances of each piovince. "i^ou 
will, 1 think, agree with me also that the importance ot the community from which 
Adviseis aie drawn in a particular province has a direct bearing. 

Your idea for a War Council is, m my view, well worthwhile consideiing, 
though details would have to be worked out. Here again there are, of course, many 
parties to be considered other thau the Muslim League or the Oongicss. 

Constitutionally iMrossiiiLE 

“As regards Section III of your mernoiandum. I ought, I think, to make 
it clear that it would be constitutionally impossible for the choice of Muslim 
gentlemen to be appointed to any expanded Executive Council or as Non-Omeial 
Advisers to rest with the Muslim League. But in the contingency envisaged you 
need not fear that any suggestions you may put forward would not receive full 
consider ation. 

‘‘Let me, in conclusion, thank you again for your very clear and valuable 
memorandum, I realise, of course, fully that it is not merely private and personal, 
but that, in your own words, it embodies a tentative proposal. I am suie that you 
will agiee with me that it is well that there should be no misuudeistauding on 
the important points on which I have touched above.” 

Mr. Jinn ah’s Plea 

Ml . Jinnah^s letter dated Bombay, July 17, lOdO — 

“I am in receipt of your letter of July 6, 1940 and thank you for it. 

“I am glad that you have noted the points contained in paiagraph 1 of my 
memorandum, and also the fiist sentence in Paragiaph 2. I may point out that 
after the fiist sentence in Paiagraph 2 , the second sentence beginning ‘In view of 
the lapid developments ’ should have been marked Paiagiaph 3, and. Paiagraph 
3 shordd have been marked Paragraph 4. 

“As regards the constitutional and legal position that you have been good 
enough to point out to me in connection with the expansion of the Executive 
Council, and also with regard to the appointment of Adviseis to the Goveinoi, and 
the position of the Governor, working under Section 93 (administration) I fully 
appreciate it. I am glad that the idea of constituting a War Council, in your 
opinion, is well worthwhile considering. No doubt the details would have to be 
worked out. But I do not think there is anything m my memorandum which 
cannot be given effect to by way of convention and il the Secretary of State and 
yourself meet us m the spirit of trust and co-operatioii , the legal and constitutional 
formalities can be met and complied with. What is rcq.uiied is the si>irit of 
complete undeistanding. 

“I am, however, grateful to you for your assurance in Paragiaph 5 of your 
letter with regard to the choice of Muslim gentlemen to bo appointed to the 
Executive Council, or as Non-official Advisers which ran as follows • ‘But in 
the contingency envisaged you need not fear that any suggestion you may put 
forwaid would not receive full consideiation.’ On may pai fc 1 hope that 1 shall 
meet you in every reasonable way possible, 

“In conclusion, I should like to impiess upon you that the Muslim pub- 
lic is veiy anxious to know what has been the result. The Oongiess propaganda is 
going on vigoiously with its woik wheieas I have not yet given any idea of 
negotiations oi the talk I had with you to the public. T wonder whelhei you 
will agiee that 1 should place befoie the public at least my mernoiandum rahich 
I had sent you, with the coirections that I have already pointed out, which arc 
meiely a matter of arrangement of paragraphs.” 

“Most Convenient Method” 

H. F, the Viceioy's letter to Mr, Jinnah, dated Stwla, July 2d, 1940 : — 

“Thank you veiy much for your letter of July 17 m reply to miiio of July C. 
I note and have read with interest what you say in it. 

“I appieciate the impoitance to you of the point taken in the last paiagiaph 
of youi letter. I should, of couise, see no ob]ectiou whatever to your informing 
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your Conimittee confidentially of what passed between us at our conversation. 
(I may, incidentally, remaik that I asked Mi. Gandhi, after my talk with hurt, to 
legaid oiii conveisation as confidential, but told him that I had no objection to 
his informing the Congress Woiking Committee in confidence of what had passed 
duiing it — a course which he has, 1 gather, adopted). I cannot help feeling though 
that must be a point foi your consideiation in the fiist instance, that to give 
publicity to youi piivate and personal memoiandum of your ‘tentative pioposaP 
might give use to some misundeistanding as to the position in relation to the 
eonsideiaLions mentioned in my letter to you of July 6. But I am naturally 
anxious to give you any assistance I can ; though I ventuie to think that the 
suggestion I have made might piove the most convenient method of dealing with 
the position. 

Mu Jmnah's lettet to the Vtceioy dated Bombay, Augst 3, 1940 

“I am 111 receipt of your letter of July 24, 1940, regarding the publication of 
my tentative proposals placed befoie you Obviously I am awaiting your reply. 

“So fai as the Woiking Committee is eonceined they have already got a fairly 
good idea of the points that were discussed between us. But the importance of 
the point IS, I am glad you appreciate it. that how long do you expect me to 
wait and not give any idea to the general Muslim public, as to what are these 
proposals. 

“My stating to the press as to what were the suggestions that were made 
on behalf of the Muslim League to you and through Your Excellency to His Ma- 
jesty’s Goveiument cannot prejudice anybody or give rise to any misunderstanding 
with regard to your position," 

VioEPvOy’s Offer 

H, E. the Viceroy's letter to Mi, Jinnah dated, en route to Poona August 5, 1940'— 
“I have had the advantage of recent discussion with you in regaid to the 
gcneial political situation in India, and I have lepoited our conversations on that 
matter to His Majesty’s Government, with whom also I have been in consultation 
as to the desiiability of some fiuther statement designed to remove misunderstan- 
dings and fuithei to claiify then intentions m the constitutional field. I am glad 
to say that I have now been authorised to make the statement of which I enclose 
a copy It will be published in the morning papers of Thursday. August 8, and 
I would ask you to treat it as entiiely secret and for your personal information 
until then. 

“As you will see, His Majesty’s Government have authorised me to invito 
certain number of representative Indians to join my Executive Council and they 
have aiithoiised me fuither to establish a War Advisory Council which would 
meet at legular intervals and which would contain representatives of the Indian 
States and of other inieiests in the national life of India as a whole. I tinst 
sinceiely that you and the oiganisation of which you are the Piesident, will be 
prepared to join with me in the Oential Government and in the War Advisory 
Council ; and I would greatly appreciate it if you aie able to let me have a reply 
on August 21 at the latest. I would hope to have an opportunity of conveisation 
with you in Bombay on August Id and 1 suggest that this would be a convenieut 
opjioituuity to clear the giound fox youi foimal leply. I would only add that I 
am anxious that the names of the membeis of the expanded Executive Council 
should appear not later than the end of August and those of the War Advisory 
Council by the middle of September at the latesT;, and if possible eailier than 
that date.” 

Viceroy Clarifies Position 

Letter from H. E, the Viccioy to Mr, Jinnah, dated August 14, 1940 ‘ — 

“I think it may be convenient for you to have in wilting the information 
on the points below which I gave you m our conversation to-day I informed you 
m that conveisation fiist that my statement clearly safeguarded the Moslem 
position in relation to future constitutional development ; secondly, that I equally 
provided a basis on which the Muslims could, if they so desired, co-operate at the 
Oentie. As I exjdained to you m our eailier eouveisation I cannot yet take up 
the issue of the provinces, but I do not contemplate non-official Adviseis, at any 
rate, at this stage. 

“2. You asked me the probable strength of the expanded Executive Council. 
I cannot, for leasous which you will appreciate, yet indicate a precise figuie, but 
the total stiength of the Council will be likely to be in the neighbourhood of eleven, 
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If, as I truffc, the Muslim Lonu,HG arc piepaicd to accept ray invitation, I would 
like you to let me have a panel of names, say, foui, with a view to my selecting 
two flora it for appointment to my t’oiincil. As I have alioady made clear to you, 
Sir Zafrulla Khiui, if he icmains in ray Council, w'lll not count against this figure! 
It IS clcaily impoBSihle until the diseiissions on which I ara at present engaged 
aie complete, to indicate pieciscly what would bo the paitics lepresented in the 
expanded Council. 

Panel op Names 

“3. The strength and composition of the War Advisory Oouiicil can clearly 
only be fixed aftei the expansion of the Executive Council is complete. Heio, too, 
I should he grateful if you would bo good enough to let mo have a panel of names 
for my corisideiation on the assumption that there would piobably be, say, five 
MuBlira League lopiesentatives out of a total of something m the iicighbouihood 
of twenty. 

‘A, As you will appreciate, I am very anxious to take very early decisions in 
these matters and to reach finality as legaids the peisonnel of the expanded 
Executive Council and of Advisory Council at as eaily a date as iiossiblc, and I 
hope that you will bo able to assist mo by letting mo have vciy early leply, 

“5. There is of coiiise no objection whatever to yoiu communicating the 
information above to your colleagues confidentially, but I should be giateful if any 
publicity could bo avoided for the picseut.” 

Mr. JinnaWs letter dated Mount Pleasant Road, Malahai Iltll, Bombay, 
Axigust 24, 104o ' — ’ 

“I ara m receipt of your lettoi of August 14, 1910, and beg to inform Your 
Excellency that I will place the whole niattei befoio the Woiking Oommittoo 
of the All-India Muslira League which has been called to meet at Bombay on 
August 31 and will comraiinicate their views to you as soon as possible.'* 

Mr. Jinnah's letter, dated Bombay, September- S, 1040 • — 

“in continuahon of my leitci of August 24, 1940, X beg to enclose heiewith 
the rcBoliitions of the Woiking Committee of September 2J in leply to yoiii letter 
ol August 14, 1940. 

“Hoping that it will receive Your Excellency’s most c.'iieful consideration,” 
Choice of Exeodhive Councillous 

TL E, the Viceroy's letter dated Simla, September 2.'), lOiO — 

“I duly received the resolutions of the Woiking Committee of the MuRlim 
League passed at their meeting m Bombay on Septcmbei 2 which you were good 
enough to send me in your letter of Septcmbci 5, and 1 have now had the 
advantago of a full and fiee discussion of the points arising out of those EesoluUons 
with you. 

“2. I have, I think, made the general position pcifcetly clcai in the course 
of our conveisation and it is unnecessary for me to enter into further detail about 
it here. As regaids certain specific raatteis I would, however, put on lecord that 
I explained to you the constitutional reasons which make it essential that the choice 
of members of the GoYeinoi-Geneial's Executive Council must rest cscliiBivcly with 
the Goveinoi-General and the Secretary of State, with whom it must lest to tender 
advice in this matter to Uis Majesty. I appicciate, however, the diflicuHics which 
you made it clear to me confronted you m connection wilh the formulation of the 
panel which I had eailiei suggested to you m the light of oin discussion. I am 
content that the selection of representatives, while lesling with the Govcinoi- 
Gencial, should be based in the case of the Miislim Loagiio (and should they so 
desiio of the other paities to bo icprcsented m iny Council) not on a panel 
formally submitted, but on confidential discussion between the Leader of the Tarty 
concerned and myself, 

“3. I have also indicated the impracticability of a final decision ns to the 
total stiength of the expanded Council or as to the allocation of poitfolios (a matter 
which must of course lest entirely with the Govcinor-Gcneial) until the leplies of 
all those who may be invited to serve have been leccivcd. But I have made clear 
to you (as I have also to the leaders of the other parties whom 1 have recently 
seen) my attitude on both those issues. 

Lord Linlithgow’s Plea 

“4. The general position of His Majesty’s Government had been made clear 
in my statement of August 8 and m the Secretary of State’s speech in the House 
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of Commons on August 15. It is that His Majesty’s Government regard the 
expansion of iny Council and the constitution of a Wai Advisory Council as steps 
of the fiist importance in teims of the association of Indian public opinion with 
the conduct of the wai by the Cential Government and of the constitutional 
machineiy of the Government of India, pending the post-war investigations, the 
machineiy for which has been indicated in my statement and in Mr. Amery’s 
speech. His Majesty’s Goveinment sincerely tiust that the Muslim League, like 
the other paities and interests which they have invited to join the expanded Council 
and to paiticipate in the Wai advisoiy Council, will respond to that invitation. 
Their eollaboiation in both those bodies will, of course, be entiiely without piejudice 
to the consideration and decision aftei the conclusion of the war, and on the basis 
alieady indicated in my statement of the mam constitutional issue. But His 
Majesty’s Government trust and anticipate that they and the other parties who aia 
represented in the expanded Council and the Wai Advisory Council will welcome 
the oppoitunity offered to them of influencing the coiuse of public affairs m the 
immensely irapoitant period which lies ahead, and, in so doing, will in the working 
throughout the period of the war of those bodies, find a basis for that general 
co-opeiation, with full legaid to the inteiests of all coucerned, on which the 
post-war constitution foreshadowed in my statement and in the Secretary of State’s 
speech can be built.” 

Request Eor Permission to Release Correspondence 

Mr, Jinnali's letter dated Netv DelJit, September 26, 19i0 \ — 

“I am in receipt of your letter of September 25, 1940, in reply to the resolu- 
tion of tne Woiking Committee of the All-India Muslim League on September 
2 which was despatched to you with my coveimg letter of September 5. 

“I shall place the matter before the Committee on Septembei 28 and let you 
have the reply as soon as possible. 

“May I now lufoim you that I propose to release to the Press the coriespond- 
ence and the memorandum submitted by me to Your Excellency on July 1 , and I 
hojre you will have no objection to my doing so, as I ^ink the public are 
entitled to know and understand the matter in its true perspective.” 

“An Impracticable” Suggestion 

H, E, the Vtcetoy^s letter dated Simla, September 25, 1940 : — 

“You asked me yesterday to let you have a formal reply, before you left for 
Delhr, to the resolutions which you were kind enough to send me earlier this 
month, and I accoidingly send 3 on a formal letter herewith. I have given the 
most careful consideration since we parted last night as to whether I could 
devise any form of words such as you mentioned to me which would meet the 
purpose which you had m view. I warned you, as you will remember, that I antici- 
pated the gieatest difficulty in doing so, and I am bound to confess with regret 
that I have in fact after the most careful thought found it impracticable. But 
knowing your mind as I do, I have endeavoured in the last paragraph of my 
formal " letter sent herewith to do what I could to make the general position 
deal, and I hope that that may be of assistance to you. 1 trust that in the light 

of our talks you will now be able to let me have a definite decision once your 

meeting at Delhi is ovei, and I tiust that that decision may be a favourable one 
for matters have now reached a stage at which it is essential that a definite con- 
clusion should be reached.” 

"League’s Point Not Met” 

Ml , JinnaWs letter dated New Delhi, September 26, 1940 : — • 

“1 thank you for your letter of September 25, and I extremely regret that you 
are unable to meet me on the point which I raised during the course of our 
conversation on the 24th, though in the course of the discussion you appreciated 
and recognised that it was a vital point so far as the Muslim League was con- 
cerned, namely, that in the event of any other party deciding later on to be 

associated with your Executive Council to assist in the prosecution of the war it 
should be allowed to do so on terms that may be approved of and consented to by 
the Muslim League Party, as we were entering into, so to say, a ‘war contract’. 

“I thank you for yoiii endeavour in the last paiagiaph of your formal letter 
to do what you could to make the geneial position clear, but I am afraid, it does 
not meet the point raised by me and I cannot derive much assistance from it’. 
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The U, P. Muslim League Conference 

Allahabad— 24th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 

*Ib it not high time for the Indian statesmen to rise to the oocasion and 
make another attempt to tackle the baffling problem which has so far remained 
unsolved ? Does not patriotism dictate and self-respect demand that a fitting 
reply be given to the (Biitish Government’s) challenge V 

This ciuery was put by Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan, M.L A , in the 
course of his piesideiitial addiess at the U. P. Provincial Muslim League Confeience, 
held at Allahabad on the 24th. December 1940, m connection with the recent 
statement of the Viceroy and the Secietary of State. 

Eeferring to the Satyagraha movement the piesident asked, instead of this 
barren path, would it not be moie statesman-like to devote their time to finding 
a synthesis between the opposing views of the Hindus and Muslims about the 
future constitution of India. 

‘The western civilization, notwithstanding its great scientific discoveiies, 
mechanical investigations and progress in stateciaft, has signally failed to make 
any valuable coutiibution to the ethical piogiess of mankind,’ obseived the Nawab 
referiing to the war and cataclysmic convulsions which had shaken the woild. 

He said : ‘How many soveieigns and fiee countnes have not been deprived of 
their independence and then peoples subjected to untold haidships ? The wai is 
being waged with a iiithlessness and feiocity unknown to histoiy. Even the tales 
of cruel atiocities of the Huns and Taitars pale into insignificance befoie the devas- 
tation, agony and annihilation wrought by the death-dealing instiumeiits and 
machines of war, invented and peifected by the civilized nations of today. It is 
remaikable that not only no legret oi lemoise is visible for the vast scale dcstiiic- 
tion of human life and pioperty, but that the exploits of devastation and havoc 
are being extolled and retailed with unblushing piide.’ 

Turning to the conditions prevailing in India the President said : ‘No sooner 
was the Wai declared than the Gongiess party which was in power in seven piovm- 
ces, tiegau to get lestive and put forward demands and claims on its own motion, 
without reference to the other impoitant and influential political parties , and when 
no satisfactory response was foithcoraing flora the Biitish Government, thiew up 
the responsibility foi cariying on the Government of these seven piovinces in a fit 
of temper and pique without even consulting the voters who had letuined them m 
such large numbers to the legislatures, at the bidding of its high command whose 
ukases bear a close resemblance to the fascists deciees. Since then the constitution 
has been suspended in these seven provinces and their administration is being 
carried on by the Governois. assisted by their buieaucratic Advisers. Theie is and 
can be no popular suppoit behind this form of administration. Its policy is deter- 
mined audita decisions aie^ taken without asceitaining the views of the people or 
their repiesentatives. Its efforts even for the more vigorous prosecution of the war 
evoke no popular enthusiasm. No attempt has been made to mitigate the severity 
of the step that the Biitish Goveinment was constrained to take as a lesult of 
the majoiity party refusing to shouldei the leaponsibihty for Goveinment, by setting 
up any consultative machmeiy or appointment of nou-official Adviseis by means 
of which alone could public opinion and feeling be piopeily gauged. I am inform- 
ed on good aiithoiity that the piesent piovincial Governments have strenuoasly 
resisted and opposed the appointment of non-official adviseis drawn fiom the 
public life of the countiy. They aie natuially loath to pait with power which has 
been so fortuitously^ placed in theii hands after so many decades. We aie face 
to face with a situation m which the people have no say ui the affaiis which concern 
them vitally. 

‘What then aie we to do, gentlemen asked the piesident and added : T can 
only suggest two alternatives. One is to demand an immediate dissolution of the 
present legislatures and fiesh elections to them. In making this suggestion it is 
not my intention that we should take a mean advantage of the absence of the 
leaders of the Congress fioin our midst, but because I sinceiely believe it to be m 
the best interests of the people. Moreovei the Gongiess leadeis have been proclaiming 
from housetops that the piesent constitution is inadequate as it does not tiaiisfer 
sufficient power to the legislatures and it is not woith their while to work it, though 
it may be observed in passing that they worked it, knowing its short-comings, and 
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would have gone on woikuig it had not the war intervened. Therefore, these elec- 
tions can be of no mteieat te them. The other alternative is that the Government 
of India Act 1935 should be so amended as to provide for a more repiesentative 
and lesponsive executive dining the peiiod of suspension of the constitution. 

For the past few months a good deal has been heaid of coalition governments 
being set up m piovinces wheie the Congiess was in powei. I do not know what 
the conditions m other piovinces aie but in our own piovmee I can say that no 
coalition government is feasible or possible without the coopeiation of the Muslim 
League paity. It has theiefoie become necessaiy to make the position of the League 
deal with icfeience to this move. The Muslim League legislative parties aie not 
piecluded fiom enteiing into coalition with other paities in the legislatiues provided, 
the legislative piogvammes of these parties approximate to tnens, but they caa 
only accept the responsibility for forming a Government in coalition with other 
parties if they are assured of a working majority in the legislatuiea. The League 
cannot, however, coalesce with individuals. It can only do so with regular disciplin- 
ed parties with political programmes. 

Refeiring to the League attitude towards war, Nawab Muhammad Ismail said 
that the all-India Muslim League through its council and working committee had 
made peifectly clear fiom the commencement of the present war that if ‘full 
effective and honourable coopeiation of Mussulmans’ was desued by the Biitish 
Government, it must create a sense of security and satisfaction amongst them’ by 
meeting then demands and ‘take into confidence the Muslim League.’ The Muslim 
League still adheied to this position. It was, howevei, satisfactory to lecoid that 
some of these demands had been in a large measure conceded by the Biitish 
Government by means of the declarations made by the Viceroy and the pionounce- 
jneuta of the Secretary of State for India ; at the same time it was to be regietted 
that the failure of the negotiations which weie being earned on by the president of 
the Muslim League with his Excellency the Viceroy for an effective share and voice 
in the Govern meiit of the country had not made it possible foi the League to offer 
that full and honoiuable cooperation to which it had pledged itself on eertaiu 
conditions. The president said that the League was fully alive to the growing menace 
of the mternational situation and the threat to India involved m it. It was with 
this object that the League had decided to give its coopeiation to the fullest extent 
in the prosecution of the war provided it was made possible foi it to do so on honour- 
able teims. There was no question of non -coopeiation with the war effort as far as 
the League was concerned, but at the same time it demanded the light of control- 
ling and guiding it as an equal paitnei. It was tiue that when India was involved 
in this war the people of this country were not consulted but this was due to the 
suboidinate position which this countiy to their shame occupied in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, Till we make an effort to raise ourselves to that 
position which our internal dissensions unfoitunately prevent us from doing, our 
complaint on this scoie is futile, Instead of settling oui own house in order by 
finding a proper solution of the intricate problem which confront the people of this 
countiy by means of dispassionate deliberations and fnendly negotiations, our Con- 
gress friends are prone to address their demands direct to the third party over the heads 
of the other parties and communities which easily turns them down on the plea 
that there is no unanimity behind them and that they aie in conflict with the 
demands and interests of other parties and commiiiuties. In spite of the rebuffs 
received daily, our countrymen still lefuse to face facta and realities. It is quite 
appaient fiom the most lecent pronouncements of the Viceioy and the Secretary 
01 State that no fiesh move is contemplated by the British Government to satisfy 
the demands of the vaiious parties. According to these the vaiious communities 
interests and parties must adjust their diffeiences amongst themselves and then 
address their demands to the Biitish Government, 

‘Is it not high time for the Indian statesmen to rise to the occasion and 
make aiiothei attempt to tackle the baffling pioblem which has so far leniained 
unsolved ? Does not patiiotism dictate and self-respect demand that a fitting 
reply be given to this challenge ? 

‘The Congiess has recently launched a civil disobedience movement and most 
of its piorainent leaders are now in jail. This movement has been started, it is 
said, for the vindication of the right of free speech, but to those who have been 
closely following the resolutions of the Congress working committee during the 
recent months, it is abundantly clear that this movement’s real object is to mark 
the disapproval and resentment of Congress against the Biitish Government for 
not acceding to its demands and for bringing pressure to bear upon the Government 
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for eliciting a declaration from it to its liking. Sooner or later the general guiding 
the movement would also have to resort to Satyagraha Then it was quite likely 
that it would become a mass movement and would not only become a souice of 
great embarrassment to the Government but might also endanger inteinal peace and 
secuiity. Instead of treading this bairen path, would it not be moie statesman-like 
to devote their time to finding a synthesis between, the opposing views of the 
Hindus and Mussalmans of the country ? 

In legaxd. to the Pakistan scheme, the president obaeived that the Lahore 
resolution had raised a hue and cry among the non -Muslims. For what reasons, 
it was not quite clear except it might be that it shattered the fond dicam or 
Hindu domination over India If the Lahore resolution was examined calmly and 
carefully, it would he found that all it did was to gioup the piovinces in which 
Mussalmans weie admittedly in majoiity in zones which would be soveieign. ‘The 
units comprised in these zones will be autonomous as they aie today. These units 
will, therefore, retain their present character and complexion. Theie is going to 
be no exchange of populations or migration of Mussalmans from other paits of 
India to these zones. What do the Hindus and Sikhs then fear ? How would 
they be worse off from what they are today ? The Puu]ab will still be for the 
Punjabis, irrespective of religion or cieed. As against these two zones there will 
be seveial Hindu zones in which a faiily large number of Mussalmans will be 
living. They ate quite leconciled to this idea. So why should it cause any 
anxiety to non-MusIims ? It may be the application of the woid ‘Soveieign’ to 
these zones creates misgiving in then* minds. This too is not a new idea which 
should cause any surprise to the non-Muslims. If the demands which the Mussal- 
mans formulated when the constitutional issue came into forefront, fust in 
connexion with the Simon Commission and latei in connexion with the Bound 
Table Conference, are carefully examined, it will be found that they hare all along 
been asking for a federation of fully autonomous states, which veiy neaily means 
the same thing as sovereignty. It may also be pointed out that thcie is nothing 
in the resolution to prevent these soveieign states confedeiating wuth othei sovereign 
states. If goodwill pievails and suspicions aie dissipated, I have no doubt that 
some kind of confederation will come into being Sovereign states in other 
coimtiies have confederated before now. So there is nothing in the resolution 
which should cause disquiet to peisous not obsessed by preconceived notions about 
the form of India’s future constitution.’ 

Baluchistan Muslim League Conference 

Quetta — 26lh. July 1940 

PiLESIDEKTIAL ADDRESS 

Strong criticism of the Minto-Morley scheme which, he argued, had created 
permanent communal majorities and minorities in the Legislatures, was voiced by 
Nawabzada Ltaqvat Ah Khan, Secretary of the All-India Muslim League, in the 
course of his presidential address at the Baluchistan Provincial Muslim League 
Conference, held at Quetta on the 26tb. July 1940. 

The Nawabzada reviewed at length the policy adopted by the British Govern- 
ment in India and the representative system of government which was intiodiiced 
by the Minto-Moiley scheme, and stated that this system, which inevitably created 
permanent communal majorities and minorities m the legislatuie, was wholly 
against the aim and spirit of demociaey. He expiessed siiipiise at the fact that 
both the Hindus and British wantonly used the woid "nation” for the entire popu- 
lation of India but the Muslims never demnned. The Hindus asserted that they 
formed the majonty and for over fifty jeais, derived advantage from it. The 
Muslims accepted the position of a minority for themselves, and as such, went on 
demanding safeguards of their lights and inteiests. Qhe loss of lule and power had 
such a shatteriig and saddening effect on the minds of the Muslims that they failed 
to giasp the subtle machinations which lay at the bottom of the s^stem of the 
goveinment which commenced with the Mmto-Moiley scheme and culminated 
in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

The speaker declared that the Muslim League’s two-nation scheme was a glo- 
TioiiB one and holds out hope of a splendid futuie for India, a futiue in which the 
different communities can rise to their full statme according to then own tiadition 
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and characteiisticB and can make piogiess without any hitch and hindrance. Theie 
is absolutely no giound for the appiehension that the condition of the Muslims 
residing in the piovinces in •which the Hindus aie in a majoiity would be helpless 
and pitiable. Each nation would be in a majoiity and in powei in one pait of the 
coimtiy and a minoiity m the othei. A balance of power would thus be eieated 
which would prevent the mapiity fioin committing aggiession. In case an all-lndia 
fedeiation is established accoiding to the Biitish and Hindu scheme, the Muslims 
would eveiywheie be subject to Hindu lule and m a hopeless position.” 

Eefeiiing to the wai, Mr. Liaquat Ah Khan said, ‘Tn legaid to the war the 
policy of the Muslim League IS clear. It has not non-co-opeiated with the Gov- 
ernment nor has it refused to assist it in the prosecution of the war. It has openly 
condemned German aggression and expressed suppoit of the aim for which the 
Bntibh Government claims to be oairying on the war. What the Muslim League 
wants from the Government is nothing moie than an assuiance that the aims 
which the Biitish and Muslims agree to fight for wmuld be enioyed by the 
Muslims in India. It is said that the Muslim League has offered conditional support 
and co-opei’ation. This is entirely wrong. The Muslim League simply desires the 
enunciation of the aims in the spurt of an ally so that the Muslims may realise 
that those aims are their oam and they may thus feel the urge to fight for them. 

“The Muslim League has called upon Muslims to refrain from joining the 
"War Committees for so long as the negotiation betw'cen the Piesident of the League 
and the Viceroy is proceeding. The League regards these Committees wholly inade- 
quate for the defence of India and the prosecution of the war. They are not in 
a position to command and utilise to the full extent all the resources of the country. 
Muslims keenly desire to fight for the preservation of liberty and humanity shoul- 
der to shoulder with the British Government, but they want to spend then money 
and blood with authority and responsibility m a useful manner. They are not 
going to waste them.” 

The Hawabzada affimned that Muslims did not harbour any ill-will towards 
their countrymen. They deemed it their duty to save their homeland from foreign 
attacks and internal disorder. “In a dangerous time like the piesent the Muslims 
are anxious to serve then country and countrymen. The Muslims should theiefoie 
organise themselves for the purpose,” Ho appealed to them to enlist m the Muslim 
National Guards. 


Bihar Muslim Political Conference 

Sonhala (Bihar) — 2nd. July 1 940 

PjaESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

“Britain has decided to continue the War until victory is won. But the 
War situation has so developed that if there is any country whose moral and 
material aid she needs most it is India. And such aid can most efiectively be 
forth-coming only if a truly National Government is installed at the Centre- For 
an appeal fiom such a Government alone will strike the imagination of the people 
and induce them to make all possible sacrifices to win a war which will then be 
then own as well as that of the Biitish. Let us hope that the interviews which 
the Viceioy has had with Gandhiji and Mr. Jmnah will lead to the speedy establish- 
ment of National Goveinraents in the Centre as well as in the Piovinces”, observed 
Mr. S. A Brelvt, in the course of his Piesidential address at the Bihar Provincial 
Muslim Political Conference held at Bonhala (Bihar) on the 2nd. July 1940. 

Proceeding Mr. Erelvi said: “Hitherto we have been told that the greatest 
obstacle to the establishment of such Governments was the lack of unity among 
the Hindus and Muslims We all know that that was a false excuse. The truth 
was that the British Government were unwilling to part with power. If to-day 
in her hour of greatest trial Biitain lealizes the justness of the Indian demand 
for fieedom, she will have taken the greatest step forward in themaich to victory. 
As to our internal diffeienees, I have not the slightest doubt that there are enough 
resources of patiiotism and statesmanship in this countiy for such differences to be 
amicably adjusted as soon as the leaders, who can deliver the goods, are assured 
that the fieedom that is given to India is genuine. Apart from this, once fieedom 
IB assured the imperative need of fighting the common woild menace of Nazism 
will he a potent factor m rallying all forces in the country under one standard, 
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What is needed, in the inteiest of Biitain as well as that of India, is piompt 
satisfaction by Biitish statesmen of the Indian demand for freedom.” 

Befpiiing to the Nationalist Miialima’ cffoits to help to achieve Hindu-Muslim 
unity, Ml. Bielvi said, “The Azad Muslim Confeience held at Delhi and the lesolu- 
tions passed by it weie the best pioofa of the desiie of the Nationalist Muslims 
not to hindei but to help the attainment of a peimanent and honoiuable iindei- 
Btanding, between Hindus and Muslims. So successful, indeed, were the effoits 
made by the Nationalist Muslims and so genuine was the solicitude of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Oongiess leadeis to come to an agreement with the Muslim League 
that, had Mr. Jinnah not bailed the way of negotiations by his insistence on the 
recognition of the League as the sole lepresentative body of Indian Muslims, 
a settlement satisfactoiy to both sides would long ago have been aiiived at within 
twenty-foui houis and the country would have been spared the humiliations and 
despaiis of the last two yeais. If national unity has not been achieved, the les- 
ponsibility fox the failuie is that of Mr. Jinnah and his colleagues who have 
eoiisistenlly refused to discuss with the representatives of the Congiess the 
safeguards they consider necessary for the protection of Muslim interests m a free 
India. 

“As a Muslim, it has always distressed me to find a large number of my 
co-ieligionista being overpowered by the fear of a Hindu majority. That feeling 
to my mind, is a thoroughly un-Islamic one. For, Islam teaches feailessness! 
Islam also teaches biotherhood. Any policy or programme which is either based 
on feai or is opposed to the idea of biotheihood must not be countenanced by 
Muslims. Yet such is the policy and programme which the Muslim League asks 
MubIiitis to accept I Speaking for myself alone, I would have no safeguards foi 
Muslims 01 any other minority except those concerning religion, language and 
ciiltuie and civic liberties which are embodied in the fundamental lights of all 
citizens. For, I am convinced that if we .aim at establishing trim democracy 
in our countiy, any safeguaids other than these will hampei its realisation inasmuch 
the existence of such safeguaids will sap the sense of lesponsibility which the major- 
ity owes to the minoiities. For, deraociacy does not mean a mechanical rule of 
majority, but a rule of liberty, equality and fraternity — a rule, in eboit, in which 
the smallest minority has an equal opportunity of being heard and has never any 
feai of its rights being trampled upon and in which the m.ajoiity identifies itself 
with the needs, the feais and the hopes of the majority .” 

Explaining the position of Nationalist Muslims as legaids constitutional 
changes, Mr Bielvi said : “We stand for complete independence of India, of India 
one and indiMsible. We have m the past made sacrifices for the attainment of 
independence and we are determined to make greater saciifices, whenever lequned 
until our goal is reached No settlement will be acceptable to us which does not 
recognise the right of India to frame its constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise. We also stand for effective safe- 
guards for Muslim rights and interests to be determined by Muslim membeis 
of the Constituent Assembly. 

‘The question of Indian defence is bound up with that of Indian freedom 
As soon as the Indian constitutional demand is accejited by the British Government 
and National Governments are installed at the Centre and in the Provniccs theie 
will be no tffoit and no sacrifice that India will spare to make the Indian Defence 
Foice as stiong and iiiesistible as possible and the resolution recently passed bv 
the "Woiknig Committee of the Indian National Congiess at its last meeting will 
facilitate the work of these Governments m these respects.” ” 


The U. P. Azad Muslim Political Conference 

1st. Session— Lucknow— 20th. July 1840 

Presidektial Addeess 


An emphatic repmhation of the demand for ‘Pakistan’ and an appeal to Tnduan 
to get over their minority complex’ were made by Maulvt Abdid Mand 

Conieience 


. uv SHUUiVt Jr. 

in the conise oi bis pie'^idential address at the first U. P. Azad Muslim 
Ii6ul at Liiiliiiow on Uie 20lh. July 1940. 

Mr Majid declared that ‘Pakistan’ was a desperate cry of those who wgip wpaIt 
and had no confidence in themsehes. ‘The Musiims of India 
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vast sub-continent eveiy corner of ■which bears the stamp of their influence, in 
Older to confine themselves to limited areas m certain corners of the countiy. 
The folly and absuidity of Pakistan has been so thoroughly exposed that I do not 
want to dilate upon it, he added. 

Mr. Ma]id proceeding observed that the cultural and political problems of 
Indian Muslims weie exactly the same as those of the rest of Indians They did 
not claim to have sepaiate piobleras. It should not be forgotten that India was 
the ciadle of many leligiona and creeds, the followers of which were as steadfast 
in their beliefs as the Muslims were in then own. The economic piospeiity of the 
people did not depend on differences in leligious convictions but was deteimined by 
the vagaiies of the present economic system for the elimination of which Indian 
Muslims had to make common cause with their other biethien. 

The question of economic welfaie of the Indian people and of Muslims in 
particulai, was closely lelated to the question of independence. The Indian Muslims 
could not, theiefoie, ignoie, oi shelve, the pioblems aiising out of their national 
stiuirgle foi the achievement of complete fieedom from Biitish rule. The Muslims 
woiilcl doubtless have to find out solutions for the pioblems diiectly eonceining 
then own religion and community — pioblems which have caused anxiety in lespect 
of then distinctive and collective lole in the India of toraoriow. 

But, pioceeded Mi. Ma]id, the march of time would not wait for the settlement 
of their pioblems and he exi>ressed his conviction that Indian Muslims had not 
lost confidence in then own future to such a degiee that out of sheer neivousness 
they would stait clamoiuing for scpaiatiou. 

Examining the factois which had given lise to these fears Mr. Mapd held that 
the idea of Muslims being in a minority was fostered by the powers that be and 
then agents. “But if the nine croies of Indian Muslims who occupy a predominant 
position m five of the most impoitant piovinces cannot defend theii lights and 
inteiests on the basis of their own stiength, no pacts aud agreements with the 
othei communities would ever succeed in giving them the seciuity they 
desiie. Those who inspire a sense of defeatism and lack of self-confidence 
among Muslims instead of inculcating the spiiit of courage and determination 
and self-ieliance are the woist enemies of their community. The sooner 
the Muslims of India leave then miuoiity complex the better for them and 
the countiy. No power on earth can possibly depiive the Muslima of their 
religion, culture and other rights if they themselves aie determined to stand 
on then own legs.’ 

Proceeding Mr Majid said that communal organizations were harapeiing the 
development of unity so indispensable for national independence He appealed for 
the creation of common platforms and organizations which would tackle the prob- 
lems of the masses, whethei they were Hindus or Muslims. 'The only common 
oiganization struggling for national freedom is the Indian National Congiess,’ he 
declaied, and urged Muslims to join the Congress in their thousands. Mr, Majtd^ 
however, uttered a warning that tlieia weie ceitain elements at the tojj of the Congiess 
which, by then narrowmindedness had antagonized the Muslims. But that was no 
reason why the Muslims should shun the Congiess. The Indian Muslims had 
contiibuted to a veiy laige extent to the growth and development of the Congress. 
‘How could we now leave this national body in the hands of nairow-minded elements 
who are influencing it at piesent on account of our sepaiation from it V he asked. 

Concluding Mr. Majid stated that joining the Congiess, however, did not mean 
sepaiation fiom all other organizations which aimed at the piomotion and defence 
of the specific interests of the Muslim community. These should be stiengthened, 

Ch AXEMAN’S Speech 

Welcoming the piesident and delegates to the conference, Mr. Mo’hammad 
Yusuf Khan, cliaiiman of the reception committee, dealt at length with the demand 
for a dedaiatioii of the rvai aims of Biitaiii which had not so far been forthcoming. 
At such a critical time the Muslim League had declared that ‘demociacy was not 
suited to India and the question of independence could not be considered so long as 
the communal pioblem remained unsettled. Biitain took shelter behind these out- 
bursts of the Muslim League and gave out to the world that while she was prepar- 
ed to accept India’s status if the communal settlement was reached she could not 
leave the Muslim minoiity at the mercy ot the Hindu majority ’ 

The conference would, he said, have to frame its policy in the light of these 
happenings Refeiring to safeguaids for Muslims, the chairman observed that in a 
flee India the interests of all the communities would be safeguarded. The difference 
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between the Muslim League and the Azad Muslims was that while the latter wanted 
to safeguaid the leal inteiests of the Muslims the League was using the woid to 
hindei Andepcadence, 

Refeuing to Pakistan, the speakei said that the entire history of the world 
had piobably nothing ‘so atuiJid, daiigeious and anti-independent as this. It was 
stiange that the Muslim League foigetting all its demands had suddenly taken to 
I’akislan iii a gieat huiiy and confusion’. 

Madras Muslim Youth Conference 

Annual Session — Madras — 21st. September 1940 

The Pkesihential Address 

“My advice to young Muslims is that you should forget your religious diffe- 
rences, attempt to have one common platioim and come under the Muslim League, 
which IS the only oigaiiisation of the Muslims m the Country”, was the advice 
given by Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, pi'esiding over the annual Muslim 
Youth Confeienee, held at Madias on the ‘ilst. September 1940 

Nawab Bahadiu Yai Jung Bahadur, in the coarse of his address, said, that 
if the Muslim youth was piopeily oigauised and if tiue Muslim spuit was 
inculcated in them, the piogiess of the countiy as well as Community was assured. 
In the past, the Muslim League confined its woik to Biitish India alone and 
neAei inte’csted itself in the affaiis of Muslims lesident in Indian States Me 
had toiiied India and found that in the States also Muslim community was 
snffciiiig as much as then co-ieligioinsts in Biitish India. On the other hand 
the Indian National Congress had inteiesied itself in States’ affaiis and piominent 
Congress leadciS were constantly toiiimg the Indian States and rousing the peoples 
theiA Aftei his tour in some of the States, he thought it was necessaiy to have 
an All-India States Muslim League and the woil: that was being done now in the 
t^lates would yield finitful lesults. 

Piooeeding, the President said that the existence of the communal pioblera 
was due to the weakness of Muslim kings wuo luled India, This problem would 
not have all^en if the kings had done then duty properly. They had been veiy 
tokiant and the history of India would beat testimony to the fact that Muslim 
kings gianfced jagiis to Hindus and Hindu temples. In Hydeiabad, he knew that 
the'Htate was helping moie Hindu temples than mosques. Yet there was so much 
propaganda against the Muslim States. Much was made of foiable conversion 
to Islam. He had himself taken part in the movement of conversion and he would 
challenge anybody to give a case of coeicion. The Muslims came to India as 
tiadeis and lulers and had iridentified themselves with Indians, They had called 
India their home and this could not be said about the other foieigii invadeis. 
Therefoie, it was shocking to him to be told that the Muslims should migrate to 
other lands. 

Continuing Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung said that all the trouble came when 
steps were taken to transfer power into the hands of Indians. Up to the giant of 
hlontagu-Chelmsfoid lefoims, both the communities lived in peace and haimony 
and when a bcmblanee of power was granted the communities began to fight. 
The Communal Awaid was given and it was the standing cause for all trouble. 
He was one of those who stoutly opposed the award as being detrimental to 
IMunlim inteiests. The weightage given to the Muslim had proved of no use to 
the communiiy. 

Quoting piofusely fiom the Holy Quoran, the President appealed to the 
Muslims to sink their leligious differences and become united Religious differences 
had ill the p.ast, led to bloodshed and communal iiots. But if the Muslims had 
tiiily undeistood the message of Islam, such disasters would not have happened. 
Eveiy iiuliudual had a light to hold his own views but no light to force them on 
ot.lieiB. “Have faith in God and do the good” is the message of Islam and if 
evexy Muslim had that faith, no powei on earth could shake Ins position in the 
woild. Once the _ Muslims lost faith in this message, their downfall was ceitain. 
He was of opinion that the Muslims had lost faith in God and that was why 
they weie in the miseiable condition in which they found themselves to-day. “My 
advice even now to the young men”, he concluded, ‘‘is to foiget your leligious 
differences and to unite as one community under the flag of the Muslim League 
which is the only oiganisation which can truly represent the Muslim inteiest.” ’ 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Tlie Working Committee Proceedings 
Nagpur — lOih. & lUh. August 1940 


TliQ Working Committee of the AlMndia Hindu Maha Sabha met at Nagpur 
on the loth. August 194.0 imdei the piesidentship of Di B S. Moonjee, m the 
absence of Mi. V. I). Savarkar, who was indisposed in Bombay. 

Membcis of the Committee piesent included Mi. Syama Piaaad Mookeijee 
(Calcutta), Dr. Savaikar (Bombay), Mr. G. V- Ketkar (Pooiia), Mr. B. G. Khapaide 
(Amiaoti), Capt. Kleshab Ghandia (Amiitsai), Mi. G. V. Subba Eao (Bezwada), 
Mr Duiga Piasad (Ajmci), Mi. India Prakash, Secietaiy of the Delhi office 
of the Hindu Maha Sabha, Mr. Bhart Misia (Patna), Mr. Padmaia] Jam (Calcutta), 
and Di. P. Varadaiajulu Naidu (Madias), Mr. li. S. Aney, the hon. Mi. V. V. 
Kahkai, Mi. Ganapatrai of Delhi and the Mahaiaja of Sataia were among those 
who attended by special invitation. 

Eesolutions— Con dolencb 

The Committee passed a lesolution expressing deep sorrow at the deaths of 
the Mahaia]a of Mysoie, Di. K. B Hedgewar, oiganisei of the Eashtiiya Swayam 
Sevak Sangh, and Mi. J. P. Veima, Geneial Secietaiy of the Hindu Maha Sabha. 

Bengal Ministry Criticised 

The Woiking Committee passed a lesolution endoising the demand made by 
the Bengal Hindu Maha Sabha for immediate withdiawal of “letiograde measures 
complained of” and levision _ of “the anti-Hindu policy of the Bengal Ministry.” 
The Committee diew the attention of the Viceroy and the Goveinor of Bengal 
to the immediate need foi taking decisive action, foi bidding the introduction of 
“anti-Hindu measuies iii the Bengal Legislature,” 

The leeolution assuied the Hindus of Bengal of fullest support in their efforts 
to protect then legitimate lights and interests and that, if occasion demanded it, 
it^vould make the Bengal struggle an all-India question. 

Ml. V. G. Deshpande of Nagpui was appointed General Secretary of the All- 
India Hindu Maha Sabha in the vacancy caused by the death of Mr, J. P. 
Veima. 

Second Day— Nagpur— llth. August 1940 
Mahasabha’s Attitude 

The Woiking Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha to-day appointed a 
committee consisting of Dr. B. S. Moonie, Dr. Syamapiasad Mookheijee and 
Di. Vaiadaiajulu Naidu to convey to Mr Savaikai, Piesident of the Hindu Sabha, 
the views of the members of the Woiking Committee m connection with the 
Viceioy's statement. The Woikmg Committee aiithoiised Mr. Savaikai to take 
the final action in the matter lu the light of the vieus of the Working Committee 
after his inteiview with the Viceioy. 

While the view of the Working Committee was not available to the 
Piess, it was gathered that the Woikmg Commitee had leached the conclusion that 
the Viceroy’s statement was iinsatiblactoiy and inadequate. The Hindu Maha Sabha, 
however, would be willing to accept His Excellency’s offer provided ceitam points 
were clarified. Mi. Savaikar was expected to lequest the Viceioy to declare that, 
after the successful teiraination of the war, Dominion Status would be accoided 
to India within a peiiod of one year The Hindu Maha Sabha’s co-opeiation will 
also depend on Mi. Savaikar being convinced after his inteiview with the Viceroy, 
that m the piocess of safeguarding the lights and piivileges of the minoiities, 
the claims of the majoiity will m no way be ignored. It appealed ^ that if Mr. 
Savaikar received satisfaetoiy assuiances from the "Viceroy on these points, he will 
submit to His Excellency a panel from which selection will be made for member- 
ship of th6 Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

At an mfoimal meeting of the provincial Hindu Sabha., woikers held this 
morning, the view was dxpiessed that the Hindu Sabha’s co-operation with the 
Biitish Goveinment should be coiidiiiouai' also on withdrawal of the ban on 
Tolunteef oiganisations which has affected the Rafehtiiya Swayam Sevak Sangh 
and the Hindu Militia. Dr' Moonje, ivho piesided, undeitook to represent the view 
to Ml. Savaikai, and leave the matter at the latter’s discietion. 

34 
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The Working Committee Proceedings 
Bombay — 2l8t, to 23rd. September 1940 

MaHASABHA’S OOlilDITIONS OF GO-OPERATION 


An emergency meeting of the working committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha was held at Bombay on the 21st. Sept. 1940 to consider the 
Viceroy’s proposals in the light of the latest inteiview between the Viceioy and Dr. 
B. S. Moonje, who had been acting as president of the Mahasabha, in the absence 
through, illness, of Mi V. D. Savarkar. Twenty out of 25 members of the 
committee, besides some Hindu leaders specially incited, attended the meeting. 

It was nndeistood that Dr. B. S. Afoonje^ when he met the Vieeioy, told him 
that the Hindu Mahasabha was fully piepaied to coopeiate in the Government’s 
war efforts and in oiganizmg defence on a wide scale on modem and up-to-date 
lines, as they were not believeis m non-violence and non-coopeiation, being lolloweia 
of Lokamanya Tilak. They regarded the policy of non-violence and non -cooperation 
as sterile and non-cons tractive. Di, Moonje also informed the Viceroy that the 
Hindu Mahasabha was prepared wholeheaitedly and smceiely to woik out the 
pioposed scheme of the estension of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the War 
Advisory Council, but he emphasized that such cooperation could only be on 
honouiable terms, due legaid being given to the position of the Hindu Mahasabha 
as representing the Hindu community 

Di. Moonje demanded, in view of the Muslim League resolution stating that 
Pakistan was the only solution of India’s constitutional problem, that Goveinment 
should definitely and cleaily affirm their deteimmatioii to laamtain the teiritorial 
unity and solidaiity of India. As the Muslim League had been promised two seats 
on the expanded Executive Council the Hindu Malia Sabha ought to be given six 
seats on the basis of its population stiength. Out of these six seats one should 
be given to the fcjiklis, one to the scheduled castes and the lemaming four be 
allotted to the Hindu Mahasabha. Dr. Moonje also demanded that similar propor- 
tion should be maintained in legard to the lepieseiitatioii on the War Advisoiy 
Council, Di. Moonje opposed the leseivation of 50 per cent of representation 
for the Muslim League on the Viceroy’s Executive Council and on the War 
Advisoiy Council. He also informed his Excellency that the Hindu Mahasabha 
did not approve of the panel system and would submit only the requited 
number of names for the number of seats to be allotted. 

The woiking piesident of the Hindu Mahasabha demanded that a provision 
should be made for the appointment of an Indian Minister of Defence. If for 
any reason this was not feasible, a siib-comraittee of the expanded Executive 
Council with the Viceroy as its president must be put in. charge of the defence 
portfolio. 

Dr. Moonje wanted that there should he no commitment on the part of the 
Government regarding the distribution of poitfolios and that the lepiesentatives of 
the Hindu Mahasabha must be given portfolios of impoitance. He also pointed out 
that the demand of the Muslim League that no constitution, either interim or 
final, should be adopted by his Majesty’s Goveinment, without the consent 
and approval of the Muslim League, would mean the granting of the 
power oi veto to the Muslim League, a position which the Hindu Mahasabha could 
nevei accept unless it was meant to indicate that the constitution would provide 
reasonable safeguaids for the protection of the legitimate rights of the minoiities. 
If the Goveiniueut pioposed to accept any non-official adviser in the provinces 
the Hindu Mahasabha should also have due repiesentatioa. 

Resolution 


the Mahasabha passed the following lesoliitions : — 
i he Hindu Ma^hasanha urges that the Governoi-Geneial should not commit 
dis'-iibiinon or 


himself to any 
IS constituted 


poj^^olios before the expanded executive Council 
I 1 t II 9 eonamittee further niges that the distribution of portfolis 
wheu made should be made on an equitable basis with due legaid to the impor- 
tance and inteiest or the Hindus.” 

(p In view of the attitude taken up by the Muslim League aud the altered 
political situation brought about theieby, the committee requests the president 
without meanm| any disagreement about the peiaouuel of the panel, to withdraw 
the panel that has been submitted by him to his Excellency the Viceroy on behalf 
of the Hindu Mahasabha m deference to the wishes of the Viceroy, 
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"(2) The Hindu Mahaeabha ur^es that a sub*coiiQniittee of the expanded 
Executive Council be formed, with the Viceroy and Goveinoi-Geiieial, as chairman, 
to be in chaigo of the Defence poitfolio and that the Hindus should be given 
adequate lepresentation on the sub-committee.” 

Resolutions— 2nd Day — Bombay — 22nd. September 1940 
Mahasabha’s Terms of Co operation 

“Eesolved that in view of the oppoitunity that the piesent war oSeis for the 
general militaiization of the Hindus and foi the oiganizalion of the system of 
India on sound and up-to-date modem lines so that India be conveited into a 
self-contained defence unit, the Hindu Mahasabha is prepared wholeheaitedly to 
woik out the schemes of the expansion of the Viceioy’s Executive Council and 
the Wai Advisoiy Council, but on honouiable teims of equity and 3UBtice as 
stated below : 

“(I) 111 view of the declaiation made by the Muslim League of its ‘deteimina- 
tion, firm resolve and faith’ that the paitition of India is the only solution of 
India’s futuie constitution the Hindu Mahasabha uiges the Viceioy to make a 
clear and definite declaration that the Government has not appioved or accepted 
any such pioposal oi scheme, 

‘‘(2) (A) that m view of the reported understanding between the Viceroy and 
the Muslim League that the League would be given two seats on the pioposed 
extended Executive Council and five seats on the pioposed Wai Advisory Council, 
the Hindu Mahasabha claims representation of six seats on the extended Executive 
Council and 15 seats on the War Advisoiy Council on the population basis, (B) 
That out of these six seats one be given to the Sikhs and one to the Scheduled 
Castes and the lest be given to the nominees of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

“(3) This committee considers the demand of the Muslim League of 50 per 
cent, lepiesentation on the pioposed Executive Council and elsewheie as un- 
democratic, unconstitutional, unreasonable and preposterous and it would uige the 
Viceroy to give an assuiance to the Hindu Mahasabha that no such demand would 
be enteitamed.” 

Third Day — Bombay — 23rd. September 1940 
Mahasabha’s Political Demands 

A lively discussion took place on the 23rd. September on the question of the 
selection of nominees for inclusion in the Viceioy’s Executive Council. Opinion, 
was divided. Some ^ members favoured the view that the meeting should 
proceed with the selection, while Mr. L. B, Bhopaikar and Mr. Jawnadas Mehta 
linvitee to the meeting) thought that the mattei could be decided at the next 
meeting of the committee to be held in Delhi. 

Mr. Bhopatkai advised the woiking committee to adopt a policy of 
‘responsive coopeiation’. Mahatma Gandhi was meeting the Viceroy and 
what the outcome of that talk would be was quite iinceitain and the Mahasabha 
would have to ad]UBt its policy aceoiding to the circumstances that might aiise. 

Mr, Janinadas Mehta urged that it would be inadvisable to select their 
nominees until the Government’s decision was known and that the selection of 
the candidates should be left to the piesident’s discietion. 

The woiking committee passed a resolution setting forth the Mahasabha’s 
political demands. The following is the text 

“Eesolved that the statement made recently by H. E. the Viceroy and the 
Becretaiy of State for India aie highly unsatisfactoiy and disappointing, in that 
they make no reference to India’s right to independence which has been declared 
to be the goal of Hindu Mahasabha , lefeience made to the grant of dominion 
status as an immediate step in constitutional advance is vague and uuceitam. 
The Hindu Mahasabha claims dominion status of the Westminster type within a 
definite time limit not exceeding a year after the war. 

“That the statement made to the effect that the Biitish Government will not 
agree to hand over the Indian admiiiistiation to a system of Government which 
will not be acceptable to laige and poweiful elements of Indian life, requires 
clarification as it is capable of the in terpi station that if the Muslim League, the 
princes oi the other vested iiiteieefcs oppose the lecognition of the legitimate lights 
of the naaioiity in India, the fuithei constitutional advance will be held up or the 
rights of the majoiity will be suiiendeied to them which will mean the negation 
of the pimciple of demociacy and incitement to minoiities to obstiuct and levolt. 

“The tempoiaiy expedience suggested, namely, the expansion of the central 
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Executive Council and the institution of the War Advisoiy Council will succeed 
only if a convention grows that the Viceroy will act as the constitutional head of 
the admmiBtiation and all leal power and responsibilty is granted to these bodies 
The Hindu Mahasabha notes with regret and disappointment that the British 
Government even at this crisis should not bo prepared to give up rts old 
imperialistic policy and states that itb latest proposal is hardly of a nature to 
satisfy the demands of the Indian people. In the Blahasabha’s opinion a gieat 
opportunity has been lost by the Government. The Mahasabha makes it clear 
to the people of India and particularly to the Hindus that in all its actions 
and activities it will be guided by a policy, whereby the Hindu mteiests will be 
furthered and no elements will be permitted to dominate the public lite of India 
to the detriment of Hindu iiiteieBts. The Hindu Mahasabha is deteimined to 
fight eveiy inch of ground both inside and outside the Government to achieve the 
above object. The Hindu Mahasabha will accept any reasonable and honourable 
ofiTer made by the Government, only if it will Btimiilate and advance the Hindu 
cause and prevent any encroachment being made on the rights of the Hindus 
by the reactionary elements in the country, and this acceptance oE the offer will 
not he considered to constitute a bar to the Hindu Mahasabha carrying on the 
agitation for further advancement of the Hindu cause and interest. 

The Hindu Mahasabha hereby calls upon all Hindus to support the Hindu 
Mahasabha by joining it in large numbers and otherwise supporting it in the policy 
stated above, to oiganise themselves with all speed and offensi^eness and to be 
prepared for the strirggle, if neceBsary. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

New Delhi — 12th. & 13th. October 1940 

Viceroy’s Declaration Unsatisfactory 

The working committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha concluded its two- 
day session at New Delhi on the 13th. Oct. 1940 atter passing seven more reso- 
lutions, the most important of which lelated to the Viceroy's declaration of August. 
The committee had no hesitation to declare that the scheme and proposals outlined 
in the Viceroy’s declaration have failed to give satisfaction to the piogiessive 
political parties m the country. The following is the text of the resolution — 

‘‘The working committee having given their most anxious consideration to the 
Viceregal announcement of Aug. 6 and the statements made by the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State from, time to time m elucidation and clarification of the 
same and having carefully noted the reactions to the same in this countiy, have no 
hasitation to declare that the scheme and the^ proposals outlined theiein have failed 
to give any satisfaction to the piogressive political parties in the country, inasmuch 
as It holds out neither any tangible and definite promise of the inauguiation of the 
dominion government immediately nt the end of the war, nor the introduction of 
the element of lesponsibility in any form in the present central Government 
immediately. 

“The committee characterises the principles laid down in the assurance given to 
the minorities or to certain important sections of national life as reactionary, anti- 
national and anti-demociatic. They virtually negative the promise to recognise the 
principle of self-determination in the case ot the people of India in the matter of 
framing their constitution given in the first part ot the annonnoement and are even 
calculated to incite and encourage the minorities to insist on impossible and anti- 
national demands and effectively impede the piogicBS of the entire nation towards 
the goal of political emancipation. 

‘The committee hope that the Viceroy will take note of the ciiticisms of the 
scheme by impoitant sections of the Indian public and soon come -out with a 
liberal scheme of reform in the existing system of cential Government as a transi- 
tory measure and a definite unconditional announcement in unambiguous and un- 
equivocal terms lecogiiising the right of the Indian people to fiame their constitu- 
tion of the future Goveinment of India on the basis of dominion status for India 
in the Commonwealth of British nations. 

“The committee de&ne to espiess their satisfaction at the firm stand taken by 
■&e Vmeroy in dealing with the extiavngant and ariogant demands made by Mr. 
Jmnah, the leader of the Muslim League m legaid to the repiesentation of the 
League on the still- bom expanded Council and the advisoiy council proposed m the 
aanouncement. * ^ 
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“The committee deeply regret to express their difference from the opinion of the 
Congiess woiking committee embodied m the lesolntion passed at Bombay. The 
Congress woiking committee have m the opinion of this committee failed to take a 
realistic view of the situation and give a coiiect lead to the countiy at this ciitical 
hoiii. The hope of the political emancipation of the Indian people depend on the 
defeat of totalitarian foices and the success of the Biitish people with whom their 
fate IS indissolubly bound. The war^ has now leached a stage when the Indian 
people can no longer affoid to be indiffeient to the vital problem of India’s 
defence. The adequate piepaiation of the Indian nation foi hei national defence is 
a matter of vital impoitance to them. The committee ask them in all earnestness 
to inge on the Government of India to fully arm and equip the countiy for their 
defence by laising a stiong national aimy, navy and aii foice, piomising the 
Government active co-opeiation and participation in their effort of India’s defence. 
In this connection the committee desiie to invite the attention of the Oovein- 
ment of India to the fiequent complaints published in papers that the claims of 
the Hindus do not leceive adequate leeognition in the matter of leermtment to 
certain blanches of national defence activites. The committee emphatically insists 
on the elimination of all aibitiaiy and aitificial classification of the Indian people 
as maitial and non-maitial and a deliberate attempt should be made to enlist 
m the defence foices reciuits of all classes in piopoitioa to their numeiical strength 
m the population of the country as far as possible”. 

Pure Democracy 

“By another lesolution the committee expressed the view that as the future 
governance of India should be based On the principle of pure demociacy and 
nationalism as distinct from leligious or pseudo-ieligious piinciples, any attempt 
to fnistiate this end either by Government or any organisation must be resisted 
at any cost’’. 

Insults to Hindu ‘Women 

‘The committee also condemned the insults offered by Muslima to Hindu 
women in the Smd and N. W F. piovinces and requested the Governments of 
these provinces to put a stop to this misbehaviom. The committee called upon 
‘the Hindu youth to be ready to serve as voluntary guards for the protection of 
honour and peiaon of Hindu ladies whenever and wherever it be necessary.’’ 

Eumours Eegardinq Berar 

‘‘The meeting understood that the public feeling in the countiy had been 
consideiably agitated by persistent nimouis that the 10 Aiidhia distiicts of Madias 
presidency and four distiicls of Berar weie going to be restored to the Nizam of 
Hydeiabad in lecogiiition of war services and the committee thought it necessaiy 
that the Government of India should make a public statement to allay the public 
apprehensions m the matter’’. 

National Militia 

“The Committee was of opinion that the Government should at the earliest 
convenient time m futuie dispense with the Biitish aimy of occupation in India 
and take ste]is to raise a national militia officeied by Indians by the adoption of 
the policy of coneciiption. This step is necessaiy to bung down the military 
expenditure in the yeais of peace in the Indian budget to a reasonable propoition 
to the total income of this country’’. 

Hindu Widows 

“The woiking committee impressed upon all concerned the necessity of training 
Hindu widows in lemnneiative woik such as home nursing, teaching in primary 
and secondary schools, house keeping and light woik m factories”. 

OENBua IN Madras 

“The committee iiiged that the census opeiators in the Madras presidency 
should give complete details of all Hindu castes separately as was done foimeily 
and as is done in othei Indian piovinces instead of dividing Hindus into two 
main sub-divisions only viz , Brahmins and non-Brahmins because ‘this latter 
sub-division has been introduced purely on political piuposes instead of asceitain- 
ing the tiuth about all castes and communities compiehensively. The lelationa 
between the Biahraiiis and othei communities aie the same as between all othei 
communities amongst themselves”. 



The Op0ii Session of the Maha Sabha 

22n(l. Session — Madura — 28tli. to 30th, December 1940 

The Welcome Address 


Amidst scenes of grandeur and festivity, the open session of the Twenty-Second 
All-India Hindu Maha Sabha Confeience commenced on the 28th, December 
1940 at the spacions special pandal at Sethupathi High School giounds, Madias. 
About 2,000 delegates and thousands of visitors weie piesent. 

Distinguished among present at the Confeience, weie Dr. B. S. Mooiije, 
Mr. Syamapiasad Mukeijee, Mr N, C Chatteijee, Bhai Paiinanand, Mr, Haiiiam 
Sait of Aundli Mi, S. N. Baneijee, Maharaja of Kamgaih, Sankaiacharya of Jyothi 
Mutt, Mr. L. S. Bhopatkei, V. V. Kalekar and Sn Gokulchand Naiang. 

Mr. Ramaswami Sastri’s Welcome Address 

IDewan Bahadur K, S, Eamaswamt 8astn^ Chairman of the Heception Com- 
mittee, welcomed the delegates and the visitors, In the course of his address Mr. 
Ramaswami Sastii said that in a warstricken and miserable world India had to 
preserve her soul untainted and pure and had to fulfil once again her age-long 
mission of leading the world m the paths of piety, purity and peace. But Hindus 
could not do it if they lose their Hiridutwa, 

Mr Ramasnanii Sastri said that Hindu Mahasabha was not sectarian but a 
pan-Hmdu national organisation including the Haiijans, Sanataniats, Buddhists. 
Dikha and others within its folds. He felt there was no meconcilable antagoni- 
sm between leal Saiiatanism and real Saiighatanism. They must both work for 
Hindu social unity and uplift. The aim of the Sabha was the piotection and 
promotion of the stiength and glory of the Hindu race, Hindu culture, Hindu 
civilisation and Hindu politic. Its objects weie the oiganisation and consolidation 
of Hindu inteiesta and rights. The Maha Sabha, he said, was not a communal 
organisation like the Muslim League, 

“House of a Great Nation” 


After stating that his studies had convinced him that there were no such sepa- 
rate races as the Aryan race and Uravidian race the speaker said that the Hindus 
were a home-born people m India, He then referred to the work of great religious 
leaders and monarchs for achieving cultiiial and political unity in India and said 
that Hindus had always shown political genius of a constructive type and a laie 
combination of political wisdom and lealism. “India has been maiked out by 
Nature as the house of a gieat nation and unified people”, he added “We have 
both terntoiial unity and culluic and psychological unity”. But after the advent of 
the Biitish, the Hindus took to Westein civilisation with more avidity than the 
Muslims and hence became denationalised to a large extent. 

The speaker then paid a tribute to the Congress and said that the Maha 
Sabha had to come into being because of tlie inability of the Congress to appeal 
as stiongly and rsidely to the MuslimB as to the Hindus and because it had 
BUI rendered Hindu rights. The Pakistau Scheme, he complained, had not yet 
been officially condemned by the Congiess, though it had been done so by leaders 
like Mr. Nehru. Condemning the Pakistan Scheme, he said, "let us cleaily tell 
Ml. Jinnah ‘India is our goal for which Hindus will live and die. It is not a 
countei for baigaiiiing Pakistau shall never be while we aie alive” 

Mr. Ramaswami Sastri then cntieised, what he called, “the hush-hush policy” 
of the Congiess in Sind and the Congiess ideal of Ahmsa. “Let us have Sante 
Senas Ipeace brigades)” he said. “But for God’s sake let us have also Rama Senas 
tprotective war brigades).” The speaker was against both the Congress Batyagraha 
and the Government’s policy of severe repression of the Congiess Batyagraha by 
the infliction of veiy severe sentences. He added that the Maha Sabha alone had 
got a rational and sensible programme in regard to war. “Its way”, he sard, “is 
the way of responsive cooperation and not the way of non-cooperation,” 


Referring to the 
the Hindu Maha Sabha 


Constitutional Problem 

constitutional pioblem, Mr. Ramaswami Sastri said that 
wanted a better type of democracy than the western 
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type. “We propose” he said, “to combine political libeity and economic equality 
and social frateiinty.” He then gave a suivey of conatitiition-making in India 
and the Viceioy’s offei. “Aa a lesult of the deadlock”, he said, ‘‘the Cabinet 
expansion schema haa been put into cold stoiage. I am not vexed over this 
at all, because the really impoitant immediate eonsideiation is not Cabinet 
expansion but Dominion Status foi India.” 

Concluding, Mi. Ramaawami Sastii said, “In this great task of reconciling 
the Oongiess and the Muslim League and the Biitish people, I believe that the 
Hindu Maha Sabha will have its tiuest function and highest rewaid. The clash 
of classes and communities must give place to the united eifoits of all for the 
common good,” 


The Presidential Address 

The ideal that the Hindus should get themselves ‘le-animated and re*born’ 
into a martial lace was placed befoie the Mahasabha by Mi. V D. Savarkai\ 
the Piesident, in his adaiess. Uiging participation by the Hindus, in the 
war eftbits, he said that the Hindu’s attitude to war must be guided by the need 
for the mihtaiisation of the community and industiialisation of the couiitiy. 

Ml. Savaikar, m the coiiise of bis addiess, made a special appeal to the 
Hindus to give then suppoit in all elections to the candidates set up by the 
Mahasabha in preference to Congiess candidates. 

Pan-Hindu Movement 

Advocating the doctiine of a “ran-Hindn” movement, Mr. Savatkar declared 
that it was encomagiug to note that Hindu Pimces Avere evincing keen interest in 
it. “The faiBighled amongst them h^ive begun to realise that their piesent and 
future inteiests as well aie in fact identified with the ‘Pan-Hindu’ movement now 
glowing stionger horn day to day. If up to this time the Hindu Princes failed to 
lead the Hindu movement oi help it with that feivoui, coinage and religious devo- 
tion with which the Muslim Piiiices in India identify themselves with the Muslim 
political paities ui India and shaie in the pan-lslamic ambition, the fault does not 
altogethei lie on the side of the Hindu Piinces alone The Hindu public in geneial 
and notably Congiessiie Hindus in paiticulai, nei^er extended any the least sympathy 
with the Hindu States oi lealiscd then impoitance, but, on the contiaiy, ariogated 
to themselves the monopoly of patriotism and looked down on the Hindu States as 
an impediment in the path of India’s piogiess which the sooner it was leraoved the 
better it would be foi the nation But the Muslim public, on the othei hand, with 
a tiuei insight of political realities, had evei been intensely pioud of the few 
Muslim States in India. Consequently the Muslim princes too ever felt that not 
only their piesent interest but even their fiituie gieatness and future glory depen- 
ded on the progress and strength of the Pan-Tslamic movement led by the Muslim 
politicians of India.” "It is not want of xesoiiiceB”, Mr. Savaikar added, "which 
forces you to be so helpless and hopeless but lack of political insight and political 
realities. You have lost the political eye altogether.” 

Recognition op Maha Sabha 

Mr. Savaikar then went on to explain the position of the Hindu Mahasabha 
vis-a-vis the Oongiess, the Muslim League and the Government "Although the 
Congress itself openly resented the ehaige that they represented the Hindus and 

g loved their contention to the lult by actually betiaying the Hindu inteiests a 
undred times over as foi example on. the question of Sind separation, the 
Communal Awaid, the fiontiei policy, the Hindusthani language, etc., still the 
Government peisistcd in believing that the Oongiess and the League were equivalent 
as a sum total of Hindu-Mushm lepiesentation. The Hindus as Hindus not only 
continued to be uniepiesented but were positivel^^ mis-iepresented in all Govern- 
mental constitutional deliberations. But the growing prestige, influence and effective 
activities of the Hindu Maha Sabha did at last impress the Government with the 
fact that it was no longer possible to look upon the Congress as a representative 
Hindu body or to refuse to recognise the lepiesentative character of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha. The Government of India had thus unlearnt the old equation 
'Congiess plus League is equal to Indian people’ and had to learn the new equation. 
The Hindu Maha Sabha, the League and the Congiess is equal to the sum 
total of Indian ispiesentation. He thanked His Excellency the Viceroy for having 
decisively recognised, the position of the Hindu Maha Sabha. 
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“Neither Orthodox nor Heterodox” 

Beferrins to a recent speech of Mi. Aniery advocafcino the principle of “India 
Fiisfc,’ in which he said that the Maha Sabha lepiesented the oithodox point of 
view, Mr, Savaikai said -—‘'The Biitish public as well as the Government must 
be made to leahse that the Hindu Maha Sabha is noithei oithodox nor heteiodox. 
In fact, it has veiy little to do with any 'dosy’ at all. It is not pnmahly a 
Hindu Dhairaa Sabha, a leligiouB body. The Hindu Maha Sabha is the Hindu 
‘Rashtia Sabha’, a body seeking!, to lepiesent the Hindu nation as a whole and 
includes all sections of Hindudoni, whether oithodox or heterodox” The leeognitioa 
by the Government of the Huidu Maha Sabha as the most outstanding lepiesenta- 
tive of the Hindu view and the consequent consultation with the Viceroy held with 
Its President is an event which is ceitain to have far-reaching consequences on the 
Hindu movement in geiieial. Because it implies the reeoguitioii by the Government 
of the fact that the Con gi ess does not lepiesent the Hmaiis as Hindus and that 
just as to aBcertam the Muslim opinion they have to consult the Muslim League or 
any othei such Muslim institution which is independent of the Congiess, so also 
the leal Hindu mteiests, lights and claims could only be asceitained by consulting 
a representative body which is independent and apait from the Congiess.” Ha 
added, “Any Congiess-League pact can no longer sell, mortgage oi baiLei away 
Hindu rights unless and until the Hindu Maha Sabha is a willing party to it” 

Eeferriug to the Pakistan demand and the League’s claim on the Biitish 
Government, Mr. Savaikai said, “I have no hesitation in expiessing my smceie 
appieciation of the clear attitude which Mi. Amery has taken on the question of 
Indian integiity and indivisibility as well as of the fiimness with which the Viceroy 
turned down a number of the anti-Hindu and aggiessive demands which the League 
had advanced duung the lecent negotiations in connection with the Wai Committee 
and the expansion of the Executive Council.” 

War Aims of Britain 

Adveiting to the question of war, Mr, Savaikar said ; “The Viceroy and the 
Secietary of State foi India more than once wanted us to believe in then various 
speeches that the only objective which had actuated Biitaiii to continue the war 
had been to lesist aggiession whether against England or other, to defend great 
democratic ideals, and. without seeking any mateiial advantage, to lay the founda- 
tion of a better international system and to secuie a leal and lasting peace. No 
better proof can be adduced to disprove these deelaiations than the fact that they 
provided an occasion for Hitlei to letoit when he was asked by Mr. Chamberlain 
to fieo Poland that he would do bo as soon as Great Birtarn fieed India.” 
Consequently, the demand of the Ooiigress leaders like Pandit Jarvahailal 
Nehru calling upon Great Britain to tell then general objectives in going 
to the war seems to be altogether idle, firstly because Biitain has been repeating 
those general objectives in the above strai i ad naiiseum and, secondly, because 
the declaration of any general pious objectives cannot be worth a biass farthing 
unless it is immediately tianslated into action, wheievei it is possible to do so, 
as England could have done in the case of India by gi anting her a demociatic 
and free constitution. But she did nothing of the soit. Political science and history 
both illustiate the fact that no constitution or social system, can be lieneficial under 
all circumstances and foi all alike. No people are so attached to democracy and 
10 individual libeity as the Biitish so fai as theii own nation is concerned. Bat 
under war conditions did they not thiow their democratic conceptions and coiisti 
tution oveiboaid in a day and vote foi almost an undiluted dictatorship ?*’ 

Mr. Savmkar proceeded * “Theie is no meaning calling upon Indians that it 
is their duty to fight Germany simply because they aie totalitaiians or to love 
the French or the Englisli or the Ameiicans simply because they axe Demociats or 
Eepubheans The sanest policy for us which piactical politics demand is to befiiend 
those who are likely to seive our countiy’s inteiest in spite of any Tsm’ they follow 
for themselves and to befiiend them only so long as they serve our prnpose.” 

^ The bogey of the Geimans conquering India wrth which the English tiy to 
frighten Indians out of their wits should not be taken too seiiously into consideia- 
tion in framing the immediate policy in legaid to the war situation. As things 
stood it was not very likely, nay, altogethei improbable, that in this war England 
would be defeated so disastrously as to be compelled to hand over her Indian 
Empire into (.:Term an bauds. The English weie assuring the whole woild that they 
^re sure to crush Hitler in the long mn while in the same breadth they told us 
Help us or the Germans are sure to conquer India,” The fact is that if ever the 
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Englishmen really come to feel so helpless that without our help they were sure to 
lose India they would offer us not only the Dominion Status but some of their 
colonies and possessions as they are doing to-day in the case of Ameiica. 

The speaker then proceeded to point out that none need be fiightened of a 
hypothetical pioblem such as what would happen to India in the event of Biitiah 
withdrawal fiom India, a civil war in India and widespiead Hmdu-Muslim clashes. 

OuE FUTURE Programme 

“In framing our piogiamme so far as it lies m our powei, our only considera- 
tion should be how best we can take advantage of the wai situation, to piomote 
our own inteiests, how best we can help ouiselves m safeguaiding and if possible 
even m promoting the Hindu cause. In doing so we should take gieat caie not to 
indulge m any idle, useless and hainiful bombast by making light of our over- 
whelming weakness on the one hand as well as not to uudeiiate on the other 
whatever stiength we even now possess.” 

Continuing his addiess, Mr Savarlcar dwelt on the methods by which India 
could attain her independence. An armed revolt on a national scale was an impos- 
sibility. Consequently not on any moial giontids, but on the giounds of practical 
politics, the Maiia Sabha was compelled not to concern itself with any piogramme 
involving any armed lesistance. 

Oiiticising the policy of non-violence, Mi. Savaikar said, “Of couise relative 
non-violence is doubtless a virtue so pieemiiiently coiitiibuting to human good aa to 
form one of the fundamentals on which human life, whether individual or social, 
can take its stand and evolve all social amenities. But absolute non-violence that 
is, non-violence undei all circumstances, and even when instead of helping human 
life, whethei individual or national, it causes incalculable haim to humanity as a 
whole, ought to be condemned as a moial perversity. ” “Call it a law of natute or 
the will of God aa you like” he said, “the non fact remains that theie is no loom 
for absolute non-violence in natuie. Man could not have saved himself from utter 
extinction nor could he have led any but the piecarious and wretched life of a 
coward and a worm had he not succeeded in adding the strength of artificial aims 
to hiB natural aims. The lesson is branded in every page of human history that 
the nations which, other things being equal, are superior in military strength aia 
bound to siuvive, flourish and dominate while those which aie militarily weak shall 
be politically subjected and cease to exist at all.” 

The Most Orying Need 

Appealing to the Hindus to offer all legitimate opposition ‘to this vicious 
principle in their own interests,” the speaker declaied, “we must whip up military 
enthusiasm amongst the Hindus. That is the most crying need of to-day and must 
form the chief plank of the Hindu Sanghatanist platform.” 

Mr. Savarkar uiged the Hindus to utilise the opportunities afforded by the war 
to the railitaiisation and industrialisation of the community. 'T feel no hesitation,” 
he said, “in proposing that the best way of utilising the qppoitunitiea which the 
war has afforded to us cannot be any other than to participate in all war efforts 
which the Government are compelled by ciicumstances to put foith in so 
far as they help in bunging about the induatrialisation and militaiisation of 
our people. Foitunately for us facilities aie thrown open to us m this direction 
within a single year in consequence of the war which we could not find during 
the last fifty yeais and could not have hoped to secuie by empty piotests ana 
demands for the next fifty yeais to come.” 

Ml. Savarkar added that the results of participating in war efforts had so far 
proved satisfactory. “In examining these results”, he said, “we must bear in mind 
that the British aie laising these military foices and encouraging industrial^ deve- 
lopment BO far as it helps then war effoits with no altruistic motives of helping the 
Indians. We are also participating in these war effoits or at any rate are not out 
to oppose them, with no intention of helping the Biitish but of helping ourselves. 
I have put the situation almost bluntly in the above manner to counter the politi- 
cal folly into which the Indian public is accustomed to indulge in thinking that 
because Indian interests are opposed to Biitish interests in general, any step in 
which we join hands with the Biitish Government must necessaiily be an act of 
Buirender, anti-national, of playing into British hands and that^ co-operation with 
the British Government m any case and under all circumstances is unpatiiotic and 

condemnable.” _ rm. o 1 1 . 

Mr. Savarkar regretted there weie very few Hindus in the Navy. The Sahha 

35 
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\pa8 aliGEtd'y eai'ryiiig on an agitation for the xecriiittnent of moTC Hindus in the 
Navy. Consequently the Government had piomised to leciuit HiiiduB in Naval 
services without any distinction and had also admitted that the Hindus were showing 

more inclination to join the Navy, , , . , 

So far as the question of conipulsoiy military education m colleges and high 
schools was conceined, Mr. Savaikai said, the Government of India was still 
following ‘obstiuctive tractics.' The Senates of almost all the leading univeisities m 
India had passed lesolutions favouiing compulsory military training He hoped 
Government would revise their policy in this respect and do the needful. 

Satyagraba Campaign 

Mr. Savaikar, turning to the satyagraha campaign on the Congress, asked, “What 
is the alternative programme to the one adopted by the Hindu Maha Sabha ? 
Shouting some slogans and going into the jails ? I appreciate the motive of 
those patiiotic men in the Congress ; I sympathise with their suffeiings. But I 
must plainly state that they have made a mess of all political movements and 
the satyagraha they have now launched can bring no substantial good to the 
country. It is to some extent useful and was perhaps meant to serve as a stunt 
for the next elections. Are the Hindu Sanghatanists going to adopt a counter 
stunt ? \Ve would have been justified in doing that too, But the Hindu Maha 
Babha as an oiganiaation cannot do two things at one and the same time If 
it participated in the wai efibits with a view to reap the most substantial benefits 
in militarising the Hindus and allies itself with the Government to that extent, 
it cannot as an organisation take to any civil lesistance which act will diiectly 
prove detrimental to our fiist and greater objective. You cannot both eat and 
have the cake too. Of couise the Hmdu Maha Sabha can resoit to civil resistance 
if the action is moie profitable than the two gieat objectives of which it seeks, the 
militaiisation and industxialisation of the countiy.” 

Political Demands 

In concluding his address, Mi. /car dwelt on the political demands of 

the Maha Sabha. “I must make it cleai”, he said, "that the demands forwarded 
by the Hmdu Maha Sabha weie not slighted by the Government. M e ask them 
to make a declaration that within one yeai’s time alter the cessation of the war 
Dominion Status shall be granted Now the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
have both made it clear that India shall be raised to the position of a self- 
governing unit of the Commonwealth, which they call British, but I claim must 
be called Indo-Biltish, on equal footing immediately after the war and at the 
shortest iuteival possible. We wanted a declaration from the Government that 
they would not encourage the scheme of breaking up the integiity of India, Under 
the pressure of Hindu Maha Sabha alone Mi. Amery has made a clear declaiatiou 
to that effect in his speech on ‘India Fust.’ Bo far as our military demands are 
concerned, they are almost all aie being acted upon, at least uptill now. The 
military service is thiown open to all caste and cieecl alike. The Hindu Maha 
Sabha is already recognised by the Government as the foremost representative body 
of the Hindus. The only point on which the Goveinmeiit is still haiping is the 
faet^ that they_ are throwing the lespo risibility of fiamiiig a constitution on the 
Indians and insisting that unless all Indian parties unite, the rainoiity and the 
majoiity, pioduce a compromise unanimously voted for, no constitution could be 
framed. But we shall fight out this specious aigiiinent in light time There is 
every likelihood that on this point too, the Government will have to yield to the 
most reasonable demand of the Hindu Maha Sabha. In shoit, I find no detail 
or issue important enough to compel us to resort to civil resistance at the saciifiee 
of the impoitaiit facilities we have gained and the oppoituuity that has presented 
to us enabling us to effect the militaiisation of the Hindus to a substantial 
extent.” Mi Sa^ar^^.a7 commended to the Maha Sabha the piogramme, which was 
recommended by the Woiking Committee of the Slaha Sabha at its meeting held 
m November last, 

Eailier in his addie^ Mr. Savarkar refeiied to the position of Hindus in 
bind and deploied that the Government of India had not done all they could for 
the protection of the HinciuB. He asserted that the Oougiesa Paity in Sind was 
equally responsible to the situation pievailing theie. 

Resolutions— 2atl. Day— Madura— 29th. December 1940 

_ Ihe Hindu Maha Sabha Conference passed to-day by an overwhelming 
majority, only foui voting against, a resolution moved by Mi. N, Q, Chatterjee 
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demaJiding that the British Government should make a declaration before March 
31, 1941 that they would giant Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster 
vaiiety within a year after the cessation of the war and also announce that the 
Pakistan scheme will not be entertained by the Government. Failing such a 
declaiation, the Maha Sabha, the resolution declared, would consider the necessity 
of diiect action. Owing to prolonged discussion in the Subjects Committee, the 
open session of the Maha Sabha met to-day only at 5 p.m. Mr, Savarkar 
presiding. Non-con troveisial resolutions weie taken up first, 

COETDOLENOE 

The fiist resolution, which was moved fiom the chan, was one of condolence 
on the death of the late Maharaja of Mysore, the Mahaiaja of Kolhapur, Mr, 
Pavinani of Stndh, Mr. Bahram Dhawan of the Fiontier Piovince, Mi. Harish 
Chandra MuJsherjee of Bengal and Mi Anjaneyalu of Andhia Desa and otheis. 
The resolution was passed, the whole gatheimg standing m silence. 

Release op Hindu Politicals 

The nest lesolution demanded the immediate and unconditional release of 
Hindu political piisoneis and the recalling forthwith of political exiles. A section 
of delegates pointed out that the lesoUition would be meaningless, in view of the 
fact that the Maba Sabha itself pioposed launching diiect action within three 
months if its demands were not met by that peiiod. 

The Piesident explained that the lesolution concerned only such politicals who 
claimed to be Hindu Maha Sabhaites including those who have been in jail for 
many yeais now. The lesolution was eventually caiiied by a majoiity. 

Communal Award Condemned 

The thiid resolution was moved by Mi. N. V. Seetliaramiah, Secretary of 
the Tamil Nad Hindu Maha Sabha. The resolution reiterated the condemnation of 
the Communal Awaid as anti-national and imdemociatic and iinfaii to the Hindus 
particularly in the provinces ot Bengal, Punjab, Sind and Assam and gave excessive 
weightage to the Muslims and othei non-Hindus and declared that there would 
be no peace in the countiy until and unless the award was annulled. 

The lesolution was seconded by Dr. Sir Gohulohand Narang of the Punjab who 
made a histoiical suivey of the oiigm of the Awaid. He lefeiied to what he called 
the appeasement policy adopted by the Congress Ministiies m Madias and Bihar 
to satisfy Muslims when the same spiiit was not recipiocated by the Muslim 
Piime Minister iii the Punjab. He pointed out that the Communal Award could 
not be easily set aside. Theie weie only two ways of doing that ; one to cuiry 
favour with the Government by affirming and demonstrating^ their loyalty to 
the Government or secondly by showing that they weie sumeiently strong to 
enfoice their demand. The Hindus weie constitutionally incapable of the first 
course. Theiefoie they should compose their internal diffeiences and close their 
ranks foigetting their difieiences. He added that the Congiess would never come 
to then help in this legard for theie was no change of attitude among Congiess 
leadeis despite past expeiience. Every gestuie on their part to wm the Muslims 
in order to achieve Hindu-Muslim unity was mistaken by Muslims as cowaidice. 

Mr. S. N. Bannerjee of Calcutta fuither supported the resolution and 
explained how the Awaid had opeiated to the detiiment of the interests of Hindus 
in Bengal. The lesolution was earned. 

Dominion Status Dbmandec after War 

Ml. N C. Chatterjee from Bengal moved the main lesolution on the political 
situation which, inter aha, stated that the Hindu Maha Sabha appieciated the 
recognition by the Viceioy and the Secietaiy of State that the political situation in 
the countiy could not be satisfactorily met without the co-operation of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha which was the most outstanding body representing Hindu inteiests. 

The lesolution added that, “while leiteiatuig its taith in the goal of complete 
independence, the Hindu Maha Sabha is piepaied to accept Dominion Status of the 
Westminster vaiiety as the immediate step. The Maha Sabha, howevei, considers 
that the declaiations made from time to time by the _ Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State on the constitutional question are vague, inadequate and unsatisfactoiy, 
and the Maha Sabha theiefoie mges the Government to make an immediate and 
deal declaiation that Dominion Status, as contemplated in the Statute of West- 
minster, shall be conferied on India within one year of the teimination of the 
war, and the constitution shall be so fiamed as to ensuie the iutegiity and 
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indivisibility of India as a State and a nation, and while providing legitimate 
safeguaids for the piotection of the rights and inteiests of the minoiitiea, it shall 
not in any mannei adveisely affect the rights and mteiesta of the majoiity in India. 

"Still the Maha Sabha stiongly condemns the attitude taken up both by the 
Indian and the British Government m maintaining that they would not enteitain 
any constitutional scheme unless and until it was agreed to by the Muslim 
minoiity in India inasmuch as such an attitude viitually invests the minority 
with a powei to dictate to the ma]ority or veto all piogiess, a piinciple which is 
pieposteioiis, undemociatic in theoiy and is bound to be most detrimental to the 
legitimate Hindu inteiests in practice Consequently the Maha Sabha demands 
the abandonment of this attitude and urges that the constitution be fiamed on 
democratic lines as framed by the League of Nations. 

"While lecognising that the British Goveiument have made some attempts 
to increase the strength of the Indian Army and to mechanise the same the 
Hindu Maha Babha is of opinion that such attempts aie wholly inadequate and 
insufficient for the piotection of India from external aggression, and for the 
maintenance of internal older. The Defence Policy must be actuated first by the 
considerations of the welfare of India herself and not subordinated to British 
interests. 

"The Maha Sabha calls upon the Government to accelerate the increase of 
the Army and Navy and to recruit Hindus foi the said services in all the branches 
in propoition to their numerical strength. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha condetnna the action of the Government in show- 
ing favouritism to Muslims in the matter of recruitment. 

Pakistan 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha also calls upon the Government to make military 
training compulsoiy for Indian youths in scools, colleges and universities and 
supply them with neeessaiy arms and ammunitions and further asks for the 
repeal of the Arms Act which must be brought into same line as in England. 

“The Hindu Blaha Sabha, in this connection, calls upon the Government to 
encourage and piomote the establishment of factoiies in India with Indian capital 
and under Indian control wheie all implements of war, for example, Aero Engines, 
Aeroplanes, Motor Engines, Tanks, modem armaments and Equipments will be 
manufactured and also to provide for and assist in shipbuilding in India without 
further delay. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha condemns the attitude of the Biitish Government 
in not making a clear annonnceraent of its opposition to the scheme of Pakistan 
in spite of the repeated declaiationa that aie made by the Muslim government 
and its leaders that Pakistan is the only solution of the communal piobiem in 
India and it has made its determination and fum lesolve that it would do every- 
thing in its power to secure their demand of Pakistan. The Hindu Maha Babha 
therefore urges upon the Biitish Government immediately the necessity of making 
a clear declaration that the scheme of Pakistan will not be entertained and tolera- 
ted by the Government, 

“In case Goveinment fails to make a satistaetory lesponse to the demands 
embodied in this resolution before the 31st of March 1941 the Maha Sabha will 
start a movement of direct action and hereby appoints a Committee of the following 
gentlemen foi devising ways and means for starting and conducting the movement 
immedately after the lapse of the peiiod . (1) Baiiistei Savarka 7 , (2) Di. Mooker- 
jee (3) Dr. Moonje, (4) Mr, Khaparde^ and (5) Mr. Deshpande with powers to 
co-opt. 


Be«olution on Communal Question 

“Whereas the Hindu Maha Sabha firmly holds the view that so long as the 
attitude of the Biitish Goveinment towards India remains unchanged and its 
anti-Huidu policy is not altered, the Hindu Maha Sabha cannot believe in the 
BUieeiity of the avowed war aims of England, namely, that England has taken 
up arms for establishing fieedom and democracy in this woild ; 

“Wheies the administiation in the Piovince of Sind has failed to protect the 
lives ftnd libeities of the Hindus and hns not put any effective check to the contia^ 
ual and repeated assassinations of the Hindus bv the Mubhms iii that province ; 

“Whereas the Admmistiation of the Province of Bengal has been systemati- 
cfdly conducted on communal lines in order to ciipple the Hindus of Bengal and 
whereas the Muslim Ministiy has been pursuing a policy dehbeiately detumeutal 
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to the interests of the Hindus and has sponsored and initiated measures, legislative 
and administrative, in order to piactically exclude the Hindus fiom the public 
services and to prejudicially affect the cultural and economic life of the Hindus m 
that province and wheieas the Constitution in that Piovince has not been suspended 
though demanded at the last Bengal Hindu Maha Sabha Oonfeience ; 

“Whereas Hindu lights have been similaily suppressed in the Punjab. 

“Whereas the communal decision imposed upon India by the British Govern- 
ment has set up communal Minisiiiea in the Provinces of Sind, Bengal and 
Punjab which aie unaUeiable by any appeal to the electoiate and which aie being 
dominated by the anti-Hmdu and anti- national policy of the Muslim League ; 

“VVhereas even iii provinces with Hindu majority, undue weightage has been 
given to the Muslims in important spheres of public activity and Hindu rights 
have been delibeiately ignored foi placating the Muslims ; 

“Whereas the Viceioy and the Governois m the Provinces have failed and 
neglected to safeguard the interests of the Hindus in Sind, Bengal, the Punjab 
and Noith-Western Piovinces and have by their acts of commission and ommission 
acquiesced in the systematic persecution ot the Hindus and have also failed to 
exercise their poweis and responsibilities in the maintenance of the established 
canons of civilised Government, and have not been able to put a stop to the out- 
rages of Hindu women, the defiling of Hindu temples, the diacrimmation against 
the Hindus in public services and the deliberate attack on the civic freedom and 
cultural life of the Hindus ; 

“Whereas the Biitish Government have refused to undo the wrongs done to 
the Hindus resulting from their own policy and have taken no notice whatever 
of demands and protests of the Maha Sabha ; 

“Whereas responsive co-operation has been, is still, and will be the policy of 
the Maha Sabha and while it has no faith in any scheme of barien non-co-opeiation 
Wt believes m the complete captiue of powei by the Hindus wherever possible , 

“Whereas constitutional methods have failed to protect the inteiest of the 
Hindus m vital spheres of then lives and activities ; 

“In case the Government fails to make a satisfactory response to the demands 
embodied in the resolution befoie March 31, 1941, the Maha Sabha will stait a 
movement of direct action, and hereby appoints a Committee consisting of Mr, 
V. D. Savavkar, Mr. Shyampiasad Mookeijee, Dr. Moonje, Messrs. Khapaide, 
Deshpande, Bhopatkar, Bhai Paimanaiid and Bhaiat Misia, with piowers to co-opt, 
foi devising ways and means for stalling and conducting the same immediately 
aher the lapse of the said peiiod. 

Pakistan Scheme Condemned 

Ml. N. C. Chntterjee was given ovation as he lose to move the resolution. 
He said that the Madura session would be most memorable in the history of India 
if they adopted the lesolntion. It would give a tremendous impetus to their 
movement. The Subjects Committee had not passed the resolution light-heartedly, 
but after matuie consideration of all aspects of the situation. 

Mr. Ohatteijee detailed what he desciibed as the deliberate, systematic, anti- 
Hindu and anti-democratic policy puisned by the communal Minishies in Bengal, 
Smd and the Punjab The Secondary Education Bill and the Municipal Amend- 
ment Bill, he said, weie attempts by the Fazliil Huq Ministry to intiodnee, in a 
subtle and sinistei manner, Pakistan in Bengal He affiimed that Bengal Hindus 
weie determined to lesist these attempts with all their eneigy, and appealed for the 
co-operation and support of the lest of India in their encleavouis in the cause 
of Hindu cultuio and nation. He held that communal Ministiies had hopelessly 
failed, and urged the Biitish Government to scrap the constitution in the Hindu 
minoiity provinces. “We are not going to accept freedom with Pakistan. ^ We do 
not want shibboleths and slogans like ‘India Fust’. The fundamental principle on 
which the Hindu Mahasabha stood was that India should be indivisible and for 
that, the integrity of India should be maintained. He concluded, exhorting the 
Hindus to stand solidly by the Maha Sabha, and uphold the cause and prestige of 
the Hindu nation. 

Dr. B, S, Moonje, seconding the resolution, explained its implications and characte- 
rised lb as compiehensive. The Sabha was demanding a clear declaration from 
the Government that Dominion Status would be granted within a year of the con- 
clusion of the war, and that the communal question would be solved on principles 
laid down by the League of Nations, The communal problem, he added, was being 
bolstered up by the Government, 
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Di*. Moonje dwelt at length on the queetion of militaneation of the country. 

He demanded that India, m ordei to ba able to protect herself, should at least 

have an aimy of ovei one cioie in stiength. Oongieas followeis had been taught 
the nianufactuie of the chaika, and the followeis of the Muslim League 

weie pieparing rifles, and if the two met in a battle of Paniput, he asked, what 

would be the lesult ? There was, theiefoie, at this moment utmost need for 
militaiisatioii of the countiy, and Hindus should have a due share m the peisounel 
of the aimy and navy. Concluding, Dr. Moonje uiged that theie should be only a 
Hindu Government in Hindustan and that the Biitish Commonwealth should be 
styled the Indo-Biitish Commonwealth. 

Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukhetjee, supporting the resolution, said that he, for one, did 
not believe in any direct action oi civil disobedience, but events m the x^ast one 
yeai indicated that theie had been a delibeiate conspnacy on the part of the 
Muslim Ministiies m North India, who,_ he declared, weie out to cnxiple national- 
ism and the legitimate inteicsts of the Hindus. The Maha Sabha was the first to 
offer co-opeiatibn to the Govexiinienfc m the war, as they believed in militansing 
the nation for self-defence but there was not sufficient lesponse from the other side. 
Statements and declaiations by the spokesmen of the Biitiah Goveinment in 
the past year, he said, were vague and half-hearted. Theie was no justice or 
reasonableness in withholding freedom, on the pretext that coraraiuial diffeiencea 
had not been settled. They wanted freedom to pieseive the interests and honour 
of the Hindus. They weie piepaied to face any amount of saciifice, even death, 
for the honour and integrity of India, They were not out to crush any com- 
munity but would protect not only the interests of Hindus but those of all 
communties provided they identified themselves with India and believed them- 
selves to he eons of the soil. The Maha Sabha by adopting the present lesolutioii 
would only be testing British smceiity. and asking the Biitisheis if they would, 
as professed by them, concede full Dominion Status unviiiated by the Communal 
Awaid. 

Dr. Nimhkar (Madias) opposed the lesolution, and said that the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, by this lesolution, was seeking to fight with the xiowei in respect of which 
theii policy hitherto had been responsive co-opeiation. The fight would mean 
opposition to both Muslims and the British. Was the Maha Sabha organisational- 
ly prepared for this heavy lesponsibihty ? Once well-organised, the innate etiength 
of the Sabha would help to solve the problems even without a fight. He also 
warned that the resolution would be virtually a vote against the Pieaident, who, 
itt his presidential address, had advocated diffeiently. 

Mr. N. K Aiyar (Madras) joined the opposition, and said that the resolution 
would torpedo the golden opportunity afforded by war to build up the organisation. 
He counselled defeiiing direct action. 

_ JBIi. Savarkar, President, before putting the resolution to vote, explained his 
position, and said that the views expiessed in the Piesidential address were his 
own. Besides, he had mentioned in his speech points winch if not satistactoiily 
settled, he would himself have raised as issues, on which to force a struggle. He 
also mentioned that the direct action contemplated was not confined to civil 
disobedience, but might extend to any sphere possible, and there was no moral 
question. 

The resolution was, at this stage, put to vote and carried by an overwhelming 
majority, only four voting against. 

Tumultuous shouts and laising of slogans marked the x'esshig of the mam 
resolution of the Confeience by an overwhelming majority. The resolution deciding 
ou the starting of diiect action if no satisfactoiy response was forthcoming before 31st 
Maich, 1011, to the demands made therein was debated upon for nearly three 
hours, very spiiited speeches being made by Mr. iV. C. Chatterjee, Di. B. S. 
Moonje and Mr. Skjjama Prasad Mukerjee in its support. The audience showed 
signs of impatience and fieqnently inteiiupted the speakeis who opposed the 
resolution, desjute the appeal of the President to give them a patient 
hearing. 

The attendance of delegates and visitors was more or less the same as on 
the fiist day. dhe President was cheered as he arrived at the Conference pandal 
at about 5 p.m. and the proceedings started. After the resolution of condolence 
and those regarding release of Hindu political prisoners and condemnation of 
Communal Award, Mr. B. Q. Khaparde, ex-Minister, Central Provinces, 
projiGBed the following resolution regarding the move to hand over certain 
territories to the Nizam, 
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Cession oe Beeae to Nizam 

“This session of the Akhila Bharathiya Hindu Maha Sabha records its emphatic 
disappioval of the stienuous and wide-spiead agitation earned on to the purpose 
that Beiar, the Northern Circais and Ceded Distiicts of the Madras Piesidency 
be handed over to the Nizam m recognition of the lattei’s help in the war ellbits 
and the studied silence of the Biitish Goveinment thereon. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
demands of His Majesty’s Government an emphatic aSBUiance that the said 
teiritoiies will not be handed ovei to the Nizam or any Piince oi power and wains 
the Goveinment that any such move will be fraught with seiious and fai-ieaching 
consequences and will be lesolutely opposed by the Hindu Maha Sabha by all 
means at its power The Hindu Maha Sabha fuithei consideis Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Buppoit for transfer of Beiar and other paits of the Madras Piesidency to the 
Nizam and his suggestion that Nizam be Emperoi of India as atiocioiis and giosa 
betiayal of the Hindu nation.” 

In moving the lesoliition Mr* Khaparde referred to the ominous silence 
maintained by the Biitish Government on this issue, the awakening and political 
consciousness of people of Beiai and elsewhere and the likelihood of commotions 
if the pioposed cession of teiiitory to the Nizam weie to take place. Mi. (?. V. 
Stibba Rao of Bezwada seconded the lesolution which was fuithei suppoited by 
Messis S. Stimvasa Mahahnga Aujar of Coimbatoie and K C. Balla^ 

Vice-Piesident of the Keiala Hindu Maha Sabha. The speakeis were stiong and 
bitter in their cntieisms of the attitude of Mahatma Gandhi on this issue as was 
revealed by a recent aiiicle of his lu the Hannan wheiein Gandhi]i had expiessed 
the view that he would have no objection or quaiiel even if the Nizam weie to 
become the Empeior of India. 

The “Dieect Action” Resolution 

“I have the honour of moving a momentous resolution and by passing this 
resolution you will be making this session the most momentous. It deals with 
diiect action This ought not to be accepted m a light-beaited mannei. You 
must pass it with the fullest sense of lesponsibihty and aftei careful consideration”, 
said Mr. N, C. Chattel jee of Calcutta moving the lesoliition setting foith the 
Maha Sabha’s demands and declaiing its determination to start a movement of 
direct action if there was no satisfactoiy lespouse to them from Government befoie 
Blst. Maich 1941. Mr. Chattei]ee observed that the heart of Madias appealed to him 
sound and that the success of the Oonfeience theie would give a hllip to the 
movement in Bengal and elsewhere He congiatiilated Dr. Vaiadara]ulu Naidu and 
his fellow woikers on the tiemendous woik done by them. 

Continuing, Mi. Chatteijee said that Bengal was slowly but steadily diifting 
into a Sind. He pointed out how the Sccondaiy Education Bill in Bengal was 
aimed at crippling the Calcutta Univeisity and how the Hindus -were determined 
to wieck it. The Muslim Ministiy was out to comraiinalise the country and biing 
it under the domination of the Muslim League, The Hindus, he said, constituted 
75 per cent of the population of Calcutta and paid SO per cent of the rates and 
taxes but the Muslim Ministry was devising the Constitution of the City Coipora- 
tion in such a way as to ciush the legitimate lights of the Hindus and to benefit 
the Muslims. He wanted an assuiance from that Coiifeience that all paities and 
sections of Hindus piesent theie fiom various piovinces were lesolved to see that 
Hindustan shall nevei be allowed to go down (applause). 

Pioceeding, Mr. Chatteiqee spoke of the failure of the Governor to exercise 
his powers unaer the Constitution to safeguard the legitimate rights of the Hindus 
and of the demand of the Hindus of Bengal to suspend the Constitution. He 
fiiither demanded a clear and unequivocal lepudmtion of the Pakistan 
Scheme and added that they would not allow anybody to parley or tempoiize 
on that issue. 

One of the delegates : What is your Bose doing ? 

Mr. Chatterjee : He is not my Bose. He is m the aims of the Congiess* 

Concluding, Mr. Chatteijee obseived that none other than the Piesident of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha could negotiate on behalf of the Hindus, that there shall 
be no inteifeience with the fundamental principle of the Maha Sabha that India 
shall be indivisible and that m fighting Muslim commiinahsra they ought not to 
oveilook the fact that then leal enemy was Biitish Trapeiialisra. 

Di. Moonje, seconding the lesolution, explained the demands embodied m the 
resolution and said that they aimed at keeping alive the “Hmdudom” in India, 
giving the Hindus who weie the majority population power to arm themselves in 
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Older to defend tlieir country and to oppose the Pakistan Scheme to the bitteiesb 
end. He pointed that the Biilish tempeiament was to satisfy the peisons who weie 
piepaied to give the most trouble and disregard otheis and that if the Hindu 
Malia Sabhaweie ineiely to put foiwaid their demands and rest satisfied they would 
have to wait till Doomsday The Congiess had undeistood that temperament of the 
Butish and was pin-piicking the Government. But the more trouble the Congiess 
gave, the moie the Biitish Goveinment was tiying to favour the Muslims The 
resolution of the Hindu Maha Sabha was to the effect that they were not enemies 
of the Butish Erapiie but that they desiied that they in India should be as indepen- 
dent as Englishmen m then own countiy. They wanted an Indo-Biitish Common- 
wealth of Nations and not a Butish Commonwealth. In this way, he believed, the 
Maha Sabha had taken a most realistic stock of the situation. 

Mr, Mahahnga Aiyar (speaking in Tamil), suppoifced the lesolution as also 
Messis. Bhopaticar, Piesident, Mahaiastia Hindu Maha Sabha and Keshab Chandra 
of Punjab. 

Mr. Shyajna Prasad Mulclierjee made a spiiited speech m support of the lesolu- 
tion, "We have put forward our demands before the Viceroy and the British 
Government” Mr Mukheijee said. '‘But these demands have not been met. In 
Bengal we have loused public opinion to such an extent that with a full sense of 
lesponsibility I can say that if any diiect action movement is staited by the Hindu 
Maha Sabha the Bengal Hindus will contribute their share luespective of any 
consequence whatever (Heai, hear). Do not look upon Bengal, Punjab and Sind as 
particular pioblems relating to paiticular piovinces, but look upon them aa part 
and paicel of the Hindu nation whose representatives have come heie and aie 
deliberating on the destinies of the future.” He did not believe in the barren policy 
of non-co-bpeiation He believed in the policy of lesponsive co-opeiation propoun- 
ded by Bal Gangadbar Tilak, which was to capture power wherever power existed, 
for the purpose of utilising that power to biing more power from unwilling hands. 
The speaker wanted that that should be the policy of the Hindu Maha Sabha. Where 
cO'Operatiou was desiiable it would be given, but in spheies where that co-operation 
was not responded to but, on the other hand, was met with definite hostility, they 
should have to stiengtheii themselves to such an extent as to meet hostility with 
hostility. He would suggest that they should cairy forward that dual piogiamme 
from the platfoim of the Hindu Maha Sabha. It would be constructive on the one 
hand and destiuctive on the other — destructive in the sense that they should build 
up a new Hindu social order. 

They weie not ashamed to say, Mr. Mukherjee declared, that Hindustan belongs 
to Hindus and that their political aim was the establishment of a free Hindu 
Bashtra in India. At the same time they recognised that there was room in this 
country for peisons belonging to other commimitiea but that was on one condition, 
namely, that they regarded this country aa their own and identified themselves with 
the sons of the soil. On the other hand, if they were to treat this country as a 
Dharmasala and remained here only for their own purposes then we shall treat 
them as enemies of Hindustan It was up to the sons and daughters of Madras, 
the Cential Piovmces and other provinces, where Hindus were in a majority to 
declare in oi'e voice that if things were not improved in the Punjab, Bengal and 
Sind it would be necessary for them to resoit to retaliation. This would have to be 
said not for the purpose of threatening people but only aa a weapon of defence. 
They did not want to teuonse anybody, nor tiead on the legitimate interests of 
any community, 

So far as" their aelation with the British Government was concerned, Mr. 
Mukeijee said, they had stated that their co-operation was available in respect of 
wai efforts so far as the Defence of India was concerned. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
W'as the first to make the declaration that there was no question of co*opeiation 
with regaid to the war aims of Biitam. The present war was a fight between 
Hider and the Biitisb Goveinment. '‘So far as we are concerned”, he added, “we 
say we have remained unarmed and defenceless. If you really consider that Hitler 
IS such a bad fellow, then tram us up and we shall help you aud stiengthen our- 
selves for the purpose of defending the mother land. We do not want to look up to 
any body, however mighty and poweiful, for the purpose of the defence of our own 
country \ Just as Ena,Ushmen said that they must fight for the defence of their 
country it was the sacred duty of sons and daughters of Hindustan to shed their 
life blood in deience of then own countiy. But co-operation was possible not as 
between a master and a seivant but only as between equals. It was possible only 
when the old British impeiiahsac policy was dead and gone. But it was seen from 
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the declarations made by the Sccietaiy of State for India and the Viceroy that Iheie 
was not suthcient lesponse to their offer of co-opeiation. 

Why was It, Ml. Mukci]ee asked, that a mosque was built in London at a 
cost of 15 lakhs of lupees spent out of the Biltish Exchequer ? It was not to 
jilacate the Muslims of India but to placate the other Muslim States outside India 
whose Buppoit Biitain wanted. If the Hindus weie stion^ enough to enforce then 
demands a temple of hbiva suiely would be built in England (Applause). 

Ooutiniuug, Mr Mukerjee said that with a view to unitiug the Hindus of all 
sections they should lemovo social disabilities affecting ceitain sections of the 
community and make them strong both in body and mind so that they could, if 
nccessaiy, face death without hesitation for the puipose of protecting the sanctity 
of Hindustan. Theie was no use making petitions to the authorities foi they 
would be thiown into the waste papei basket unless and until theie was sanction 
behind the demands. Then demand was that Dominion Status should be given 
to India not later than one year after the wai. Independence was their goal ; but 
they also believed that independence would not come as a gift flora the British 
Goveinnient It had to be sanctioned out of the Biitish Government and it must 
come to them as something which they were physically ht to defend. Bo far as 
the Biitish Government was concerned the only thing they could give was 
Dominion Status of the Statute of Westrainstei type. The Statements made so far 
on that subject weie extiemcly half-heaited and indicated that theie was no 
intention whatever to meet the full demands of Indians or of the Hindu Maha 
Babha. The speaker nest lepudiatcd the suggestion that the ultimatum of dnect 
action was only a political stunt and a meie imitation of the Congress method, 
and pointed out that the difference consisted in the fact that the Congress stood 
foi uiidiliited non-violence and started satyagiaha on the icstiicted issue of 
fieedom of speech against wav efforts. He failed to see how their interests could 
be advanced by that satyagraha. On the othci hand, the demands of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha for the preservation of the inteiests of Hindus in Hindustan went 
veiy fai. In conclusion, Mi. Mukkerjee appealed to them to shake off feai and lesolvo 
that if constitutional means failed they would be prepared to resort to things 
which aie unconstitutioual for the puipose of defending then honour and intcgiity. 
Let them take a lesson fiom what was happening in Eiiiope, 

Ml. Savmkar said he would give an oppoituinty to those who opposed or bad 
diffeience of opinion from the suppoiters of the lesolution either in full or in pait 
to expiesB their views and appealed to the gatheiing to give them a patient hearing 
BO that they could weigh the pros and cons carefully and decide whether to vote 
for or against the lesolution. He added that some delegates who wanted to move 
amendments to the lesoluUon at the Subjects^ Committee had failed to do so 
owing to oveiBight but that accoidmg to the Constitution the only couise open to 
them at that stage was to oppose the lesolution. 

Dr. Ntmhkai of Madias then spoke opposing the resolution. He pointed out 
that diiect action contemplated by the icsolution was not m keeping with the 
policy of responsive co-operation. He wished that they took to heart the lesson 
of the Batyagiaha movement started in Hyderabad. The Satyagraha started by 
Mahatma Gandhi, he said, was bound to have a tiemendous moial effect on the 
woild. Was it not likely, he asked, that they would be described as only imitating 
the Congiess and indulging in a political stunt with a view to gather support in 
the elections. He did not know whether the passing of the lesolution would not 
amount to a vote of no-confideuce in Mi. Savaikar who had been elected for the 
fouith time. 

Cries of *No, No’. 

Di. Ntmhkar : I do not know. 

Pioceeding, Dr. Ntmbkai asked why the Maha Babha should not join with 
the Congiess which was fighting against Biitish Impeiialism. At the same time, 
he said, if his friends in Bengal were to declaie satyagraha he would be prepared 
to Buppoit them. He suggested that it would be more useful if they set about 
oigamsing and stiengthemng themselves for if they did so there would be no 
Pakistan. 

Ml. V. K, Aiyar (Madias) in the couise of his speech, opposing the opeiative 
clauses in the lesolution piotested that, in the laiger inteiests of the Hindu 
comlnunity, any move for “Direct Action” was ill-advised and inopportune at the 
piesent moment. Would the present oiganisational stiepgth, asked the speaker, 
peimit of a fight on two fionts, as “Direct Action” would inevitably involve clash 
with both the Muslims and the Biitish Government, not to speak of opposition 

36 
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fiom Hindu Coiinic^-sraf'n find the votaiies of Diavtda Nndu in the south ? The 
onj- tifoct ot this ilI-;ulMseil step would be to stieive;then tlie An^^lo-Mushm alliance 
and deraf>iali'»e the lanlc anti file in the Hindu Miiha Sahha inovetnent. Duither 
the Ihieat of ‘ Diieet Action” will sive the go-by to the schemea of mihtauBation 
and uidustiialibatioii. eiuisagod by the Maha Sablia loadeis, as a lesult of war 
conditions. 

Mi Sava^l'ai said that even those that spoke against the resolution weie 
not oppO'-cd to the lesolution in full but had diffeiehce ot opinion only on some 
aspect of It. Almost all piomnient leadeis had suppoited the icsoliition Hefeinnf 
to the alluMon made to a sentence m his piesidental sneech, by one of the speakers 
who ofiposed the lesolntion, he said that he had specifically stated in the address 
that he was personally lesponsible foi his stalemenL. 'The lesolution stated that 
if a 1 espouse was not made by Britain then they would ha\e to take active steps 
It was left to the majoiity to decide on the method He believed that his 
l>residentu\l speech did not go against the resolution at all. If theio was no 
lesponse to the substantial dcni'inds they had made, they weie to stait a campaign 
but the way in which it should be staited had had still to be decided He did 
not know what dnettion it would take dheii definition of civil disobedience Mr 
Savaikar added, was quite ditFcient fiom the Coiigiess definition, 'iheiis included 
e\eiy kind of pi actual action 

'Mr. SavafLa? then put the resolution to vote and dcclaicd it earned by an 
overwhelming niajonty as only five delegates laistd their hand against the 
resolution, while a laige mimbei signified then suppoit to the lesolution.'’ 

The Piebident then declaied that they had taken a gieat lespoiisibilitv by 
passing the icsoliition and that the> must be piepared to stand by it when the 
tune comes. 


Resolution — 3rd. Day — Madura — 30th. December 1S40 

liEPEiL OP On. Tribes Act 


The thiid day’s open session of tlie Hindu Jlaha S.vbha eommeneed on the 
3(ltli. December. Mr. V. D Sava?Iau iiiesiding. After the lesolutioiis weie luibbcil 
the session concluded at S p. m. ‘ ’ 

The first lesolution which was passed unanimously uiged the Govern merit to 
ippe.al foithwith the Ciiniinal Tubes Act The resolution stated that the Uiiminil 
Tubes Alt was “an inhuman piece of legislation, deiogatoiy to the honour of the 
srate and against himiaii dignity.” The resolution uiged that the so-called ciiminal 
tubes, especially Kallais and Maravais of the South and A'anadis, Dommeries and 
Sabaias of Andhra, constituted, in histoucal times, lich martial niateiial and 
foimed the backbone of the aimies under Ohobis and Vizinanagai Kings 

Ml. N, r. Oanapaiki, Secretary. Madias Hindu Maha Sabha moved the above 
resolution which was seconded by Mi, Stvananda, Secietaiy, Maduia Bianch of 
the Sabha. 

Weaving of Defensive Weapon 


The nest resolution, which was moved by Mr. S. Snniiasa Aiyar, Advocate 
Madras, called upon eveiy Hindu and every membei of the Hindu Maha Sabha 
to wcai leligionsly in public as pait of his diess, some defensive weapon m token 
of his new lole as a soldier in the cause of fiecdom and Dhairaa amt as a maik 
of lepiidiation of the iin-Uindu and suicidal doctuiie of Gandhian non-violence. 

Ml. PfiHrfro furnn i?£io seconded the lesolution, whiih was fiiithci suppoited 
by lilessis Beethaiaraavya, Manoiaupin Chowdiy, Siuii\afeAiaghava Ivengai and 
Ban]ecva Rao of Bangaloie. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Unemployment among Hindus 


The next lesolution ran as follows ‘The Hindu Maha hlabha views with 
a aim the ineieisiiig unemployment among the Hindus in India and iiiges upon 
all BiiHiii Gin]4n}eib and otliei Hindus to ]>icfeicnce to Hindus in aupointiuij; 
then emplojccs and to help Hindus to stait cottage and other indnstiies to mitigate 
the situation and inues all Hindus to buy fiom Hindu films and doaleis. 

This leaolution was rao^ed by SIi. Sajiat Kumar Kay Uhoudhuj and seconded 
by Mr. IhJiahnga Aiyar, and passed unanimously. 

BIahasaeha’s Proge,am:me 

The immediate progiamme of the Hindu Mahasabha was laid down in another 
re*50ltttiou which lau as follows 
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“The immediate programme of the Hindu Mahasabha la heieby declared 
to be as follows : 

“(a) To secure entry for as many Hindu leciuits as possible into the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. 

“(b) To utilise all facilities that aie being thrown open to get our people 
trained into militaiy, mechanics and maimfactuie of up-to-date war inatnials. 

‘‘(c) To tiy to make militaiy tiaining eompulsoiy in colleges and high schools, 

"(cl) To intensify the oiganisation of the Ram Sena 

“(e) To join the Civic Guaid movement and An Paid piecantion organisation 
with a view to enabling oui own people to defend against loreign invasion oi 
internal anaichy provided always, that the Civic Guauls aie not used against 
any patiiotic political movements in India or m any activities detiimeutal to the 
legitimate inteicsts of the Hindus. 

"(f) To stait new industiies on laige scale to capture the maiket where fo- 
reign competition is found eliminated. 

"(g) To boycott foieigu articles to defeat theentiy of new foieign competitors. 

“(h) To set on foot an all-Inclia movement to secine the conect legistration, 

in the coming Census, of the popular strength of the Hindus meluding Tubal 

Hindus such as Santhals, Gonds, Bhiils, etc. and to secure then enlistment as 
Hindus instead of as Animists or Hill Tubes and by taking eveiy other step 
necessary to secrue the object m view. 

‘‘These few items will suffice to illiistiate the lines on which the Hindu san- 
gatanists all over India should concentiate their attention in near future.” 

Mr. Savaiha?, moving the lesolution fiom the chair, soicl that the 
resolution was self-explanatory and that he did not proiiose to make a speech 

except to say that the piogramme would seive as a guidance to those Miiha 

Sabhaites who for some reason or othei weie unable to paiticipate in direct action 
the Sabha might launch. 

Ml. Savaikai stressed the need to set on foot an All-IncIia movement to secure 
accurate registration in the coming census, so that the true strength of the Hindus 
might be lecoided. He also emphasised that to whatever sub-caste they belonged 
they should register as Hindus only so that even tubal Hindus might be enlisted 
as Hindus and not as animists or hill tribes. 

Mr. Deshpande spoke on the importance of the Ram. Sena Volunteer Corps. 

3 he lesolution was passed without discussion. 

The abolition of the rule for recruitment to the Indian Army on the basis of 
martial and non-maitial classes was urged by anotner resolution which also stated 
that the Hindu community in every Province should get in the army lepieaenlatiou 
not below its proportionate numerical stiength. 

Ihe sixth resolution of the day which was also passed without disenstiion or 
opposition stated that the Hindu Education Tiiists should be foimed in each Pio- 
vince with the object of safeguaiding Hindu eultuie by managing Hindu educational 
institutions wheie bioad basic Hindu cultuie should be impaited in addition to 
usual cuiiicula of studies and by taking steps to sec that other .schools weie 
not established in piedomiuantly Hmdu aicas by way of competiUon with the object 
of pioselytisation 

By another lesolution, it was resolved to appoint a committee to consider the 
amended design of the Swastika symbol of the Hindu Maha Sabha Flag in view of 
the fact that the Swastika symbol at piesent did not pioceed right to left which 
was the ancient appioved manner. 

Removal op Untouchability 

Ml. SavarJeaJ moved flora the chair the eighth resolution recommending all 
Hindus to intensify their efforts to remove Untouchabihty fiom the Hindu fold by 
educating Hmdu public opinion and adopting effective measures in giving the 
so-called Untouchables equal, social, civil, leligvous and public rights along with 
all othei Hindus. Mi. Savaikar ati eased that the fundamental principle of the 
Maha Sabha was to tieat all Hindus alike and appealed to the Sanatanists to 
concede equal rights to Untouchables in all public affaiis. 

Captain D. L. Patwai dhan next moved a resolution recommending various 
Pioviiicial Sabhas to take steps to start Naval Flying and Militaiy Schools 
wherever possible. The lesolution was passed without discussion. 

Receuitment to the Aemy 

The Conference also adonted the follnminty 
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“That erery effoifc should be made lo bung piessiue to bear upon the Central 
Government to abolish the lule of recimtmeut to the Indian Army on the basis 
of maitial and iion-maitial classes and that the PIukIu community m eveiy 
piovince should get representation in the army not below its piopoitionate numeii- 
cal strength, 

“That Hindu educational trusts be foimed in each Piovince with the object 
of safeguaidino; Hindu cultiiie by luaiiaging Hindu educational institutions wbeie 
broad and basic Hindu cultiue will be imparted in addition, to the usual cunicula 
of studies and by taking steps to see that other schools aie not established 
in predominantly Hindu areas by way of eompetition with the object of 
proselytisation ” 

A committee was appointed to lecoramend an amended Swastika sign to the 
Maha Sabha Flag in view of the fact that the present sign did not appeal to be of 
the ancient approved type. 

The Oonfeience recommended to the Hindus to intensify their efforts to 
remove untoiichability fiom the Hindu fold by educating the Hindu public and 
taking effective measuies as outlined iii the previous coufeiences to give the so- 
called untouchables equal social, civil and lehgioiis public lights along with all 
other Hindus. 

In speaking on this lesolution, the President eaid that so far as private 
opinion on the question was coneeincd, they would not tiouble their Banatanist 
fiiends, many of whom had already joined the Mahasahha. For instance, they 
would not ask His Holiness the bankaiachaiya of Jyothiimutt, who was piesent 
with them, to come with them to the home of an untouchable. But those who 
were convinced about the need of lemoving untoiichability by theii own example 
should he allowed to put them into practice. In public life, in schools, conveyances, 
loads and trams and councils and couits, which weie conducted trora out of the 
taxes paid by all, they should not obseive untoiichability. But they would not 
indict the lemoval of untoiichability on any Sanatani biothei by foice. They wanted 
to seciiiG the removal of nntnuLdialiihty by peisiiasiou and not by coeicion 

The next lesolution appealed to the Hindus in villages to have closei uitei- 
comraunication with the so-callecl untouchables by allowing then habitations to 
be close to those of the caste-Hindiis as that was the only way to counteiact 
the danger fiom Muslim and Christian Missionaries. 

The Confeienee lecoided its strong piotest against “the communal and leaetion- 
aiy policies of the Hyderabad and Bhopal States and the regular campaign that 
is allowed to go on in the said States for the exteiminatiou of Hindu leligion, 
lace and cultuie with the wilful connivance of the State officials, who are pie- 
dorainantly Muslims, in the exhibition of communal hatred or indiffeience towaids 
Hmdus as those which took place at Hyderabad, Bidar and Handed and Kulti 
where Hindus were murdeied, their shops looted and their temples defiled.” 

This lesolution was moved by Vee7 Yeslmant Sao Josfu and seconded by Mr. 
N. V, Sttaiamayya and passed unanimously. 

Naval & Military Schools 

The last lesolution recommended to the vaiions Piovincial Sabhas to take 
steps to etait naval, flying and military schools wheieioi possible and approved of 
the effoits made by the Ivaniatak Piovincial Sabha in that direction. 

President’s concluding Speech 

A warning to the Biitish Government not to believe that they could rule 
India by depending on the Muslim alone and an appeal to Muslims to make 
common cause with the Hindus in theii own inteiest weie made by Mr. F. D, 
S a varkai , /President m his concluding speech . 

Ml. Savaikar said that as a result of this session, the Hindu Maliasabha 
movement had come to stay in the Madias Presidency. The session would also 
remain memoiable foi many years to come because of the lesolution they had 
passed by which they had detei mined to launch a campaign of dnect action in 
case the lesponse from the Government to their demands wms not saPsfactoiy. 
That resolution did not mean that they weie adopting a jdan of going to jail. If 
aiiested they must go to jail. Already theie weie men in the Mahasabha who had 
been arrested for anti-wai speeches _ But going to jail was not their goal. They 
ninsb find some ways of demoiistiatiiig their protest which would necessarily be 
legitimate if pot exactly legal. 

Gontiiiiiing, Mr. Savaikni said that he would like to make an appeal to the 
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Government. In his negotialions with him he had always found the present Viceioy 
extremely patient and consuleiate in listening to the othei side, though remaining 
him as a rock. He himself had tiicd to icmaiii him as a rock as the head of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha. Neveitheloss, the negotiations weie most coidial. The men 
who conducted the present Govemmont knew the Hindu Maha Sabha vei'y well. 
The Biitish Goveinment should know once for all that they could no longer rule 
India by depending on the Muslims alone. The Muslims might constitute 75 per 
cent in the Aimy and might have oigaiiih.'itions like the Khaksais. But he would 
remind them of the stoiy of the fiug which bloated itself to death. The Muslim 
should in their oivn inteiests he fiiendly with the Hindus, if they wanted to have 
any connection with India. Let it be lemembcied that before the Biitisli came to 
India the Hindus had defeated the Muslims m a bundled battles ; not the Indian 
Muslims alone, but the Aiabs and the Pathans, As he had had occasion to tell the 
Viccioy, the Muslims compared to the Hindus were absolutely weak and should 
piove a broken leed to Englishmen when the time came for pioviug their mettle. 
He, theiefoiG, appealed to the Biitish and India Governments to leraember that if 
they wanted to have an alliance with India, the only body which could deliver the 
goods was the Hindu Maha Habha and not the Muslims oi the Congiess. Eveiyday 
some Congiessmen weie coming to the Maha Sabha camp, but none went foim the 
Maha Sabha to the Congiess. He would like to tell the Goveinment, now that 
Eindii-dom was awakening and a new powei was coming into existence, that it 
would pay the British to satisfy their demands, which they had made m very 
leasonable teims. Foi the indiistiialisation and militaiisation of Hindustan they 
wanted the help of Englishmen, even as Japan had reqmied the^ help of foreign 
technical men. That would also help in stiengthening the Empire. Thus, so far 
as industrialisation and militaiisation weie conceined, they could tiead the same 
path Theie could be an alliance ]uat like the one between Hitler and Stalin. If 
the Goveinment failed to respond, then the people would have to act He hoped the 
people would not fail. 

Theie was gieat need, Mi. Savaikar went on, for the Hindu Maha Sabha 
movement being well organised m Madras Piesidency, though theie were some 
peo])le who said theie was no necessily foi such a movement here, One limb of 
the body could not leinaiii dead to the feelings of pain or pleasure felt by other 
limbs of the body. Sirailaily they could not be oblivious to the siiffeiings expeiien* 
ced by Hindus m the Frontier Piovince and elsewhere. While Muslims and 
Ohiistians were so well organised that if a single member of their community 
suffeied the whole community raised their protest, the Hindus sufFeied like oiphans. 
It was to remedy such a state of things that they wanted the Hindu Maha Sabha 
to be strengthened. They should' help by all means the administiation of the States 
ruled by Hindu lules and not weaken them, as some short-sighted people attempted 
to do. They must remember that those States weie the bul walks of Hindu mteiests, 
especially as the Muslim States weie in no mood to piomote Hindu mteiests. In 
this connection he appealed to the ruling dynasty of Mysoie to safegurad the inte*- 
rests of Hindus. Ho pointed out that Muslims, who foimed only 5 or 6 per cent 
of the population theie, were represented m the army to the extent of 40 or 50 per 
cent while the high offices held by Muslims in the Goveinment were out of all 
proportion to their numerical strength. He hoped that the lessou of past history 
would not be lost on the rulers of the State. 

In conclusion, he made a feiveiit appeal to the Hindus to be alive to the new 
spiiit of Hmdu-dom and to be prepared to make every sacrifice necessaiy for the 
achievement of then ideals. 

Amid shouts of “Hindu Dhaima-ki-Jai" and “Hindustan for Hindu’', which 
reveibeiated through the Couference pandal, the Oonfeience terminated. 



The All India Hindu League 

First Session — Lucknov/ — 27th & 28th. July 1940 

The Welcome Address 


The first session o£ the All-Iiidia. Hindu Lejif»ue met at the Ganp,a Piasad 
Veuua Meinoiial Hall, laicknow, on the 27tlL July 1940 under the piesidentship 
o£ Mr. M. S. Ann/, m.l a., (Cenfcial). A laige number of delegates Lorn dilfeient 
parts o£ the conntiy wcie piescnt. 

Deliveiing the inauguial address, Eat Bahadur Kunwar Guru NaratJi, hony. 
general societaiy of the League, said that only a pan^Indian national government 
would be able to^ attend^ to the work of equipping the nation to meet an 
international situation which affected India intimately and maintained that to 
India Biitish connexion was necessaiy and consistent with national fieedom. He 
stiessed that neither freedom could be obtained nor independence letained without 
adequate and proper national defence. 

I)r. Sii J. P, Snvastava, president, reception committee, welcoming the 
delegates said . . , , . , 

We aie meeting at a time of grave ciisis both in the international situation 
and in oui home atlaiis. The one lesson that we have leaint fiom the piogress 
of this war of attiition is that the days of small states are gone. Stupendous 
resoarecB aie necessaiy to stand up to the foucs of aggieasion. AVe in India aie 
foitiinately placed that way. Oorapiising as we do one-fifth of the world’s total 
population we can, after the necebsaiy inohili/atioii of oui existing and potential 
lesoiiices, hold our own against any totalitaiian state. Idsraembei the conntiy, 
and it will be at the meicy of any invading imwci. The instinct of self-preseiva- 
tion alone should be sufficient incentive foi unity among the peoples of HmdusUin. 
The Ionic of the situation is so cleai that it is difficult to undeistand the mentality 
of those Muslim League leaders who have raised today the ciy of Pakistan. 

Financial Aspect of Pakistan 

Assuming for the moment that this absurd demand has the backing of the 
maioiity of Muslims in the country and the Hindus aie weak enough to agree 
to it, what would be the lesult of this paitition at least in one diiection. Lest I 
am accused of seeing things thiough the distorting lense of communahsm, I shall 
only reieat what a Muslim piovineial ex-Premiei has said on the subject. Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux’s masteily anaheis of the Pakistan scheme still lemains 
unrefuted. The total revenue of proposed Pakistan would not exceed Es. 16 or 17 
crores, all of which is required for daily administration. And if the railways and 
customs and othei central revenues of Pakistan’s share yield, say anothei five or 
six or even ten eioies of net surfdus the whole of it will not be enough to maintain 
the defence of the unit against external invasions and to satisfy the inteiest 
charges and other liabilities, it is true the unit, if allowed a peuod of peace and 
prosperity, may develop its iudustiies and build up like C^iechoslovakia a decent 
enough position and defence foice, but why should it be assumed that the lest of 
India will all this time Blaiid still and so would the tiaiisboidei neighbouis 
including Eussia, and then resouicrs would not be put to the best use Who then 
will defend this unit against Eussia oi Afghanistan iii the meanwhile m case a 
new builder of a Eussian oi any otliei empire uses ? If the Bntish are asked 
to hold this baby until it is stiong enoimh to stand on its own legs, in the fiist 
place what is the ‘quid pio qou’, and in the second, what is this smoke scieen of 
an independent sovereign and Islamic State tor ? 

Home Truths 

This is so fai as the financial aspect of the scheme is eoueeined I do not 
propose to covei the familial giound of the other manifest objections to the sAeme, 
but I cannot rcfiam fiom Baying a few home tiuths to those who have been 
pleaching the two-nalion thcuiy for partition Whether they like it oi 
not the fact lemains that the Indian Muslims aie not, and will not 
be regarded as a sepaiate nation by then eo-ieligioniBts abioad. They aie 
Indians and they bh.ould be proud of theii nationality. As Khan 
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Bahadur Allah Bus pointed out in hia Bpeech at the Assad Mus- 
lim Coufeience held at Delhi, the majonty of the 80 railion Indian Muslims, 
who aie descendants of the eaiher inhabitants of India, aie in no sense other than 
sons of the soil with the Diavidian and Aiyaii Eveiy Muslim going on pilgrimage 
to the holy Mecca is mvaiiably described as ‘Hindi’ by every Aiab and all ' Indian 
Muslims aie similaily known as Hindustani in iian and Afghanistan and as 
Indians thioughout the woild. 

Lucknow Poet 

I am ashamed to confess that it was heie m tins city, that the first step to 
Pakistan was taken. I am leferiing to the Lucknow Pact which was enteied into 
to win the support of Muslims. Valuable Hindu interests were sacrificed for a 
sUoil-lived political unity. It was foigotten that theie could be no lasting or 
hououiablo settlement of the Hindu-Muslim pioblcm based on a policy of snuender. 
In oui anxiety to please the Muslims we agieed to saciifice certain valuable poli- 
tical right and to concede a piinciple which has clone moie mischief than anything 
else. Ihat, as might have been expected, has only served to stiffen the Muslim 
demands. With the passage of time the Mufalim leadeis modelled their conduct on 
that of Oliver Twist always asking for ‘a little more’. This was the cliiect lesnlt 
of the Lucknow Pact. I have lespcct for the piemier Hindu political paity, viz, 
the Congress, but 1 wish in all humility to submit to it and to its woithy leadeis 
that, the policy It IB pill suing to ‘buy up’ the suppoit of the Muslims is fraught 
with immense danger not only to the Hindus but to the country as a whole, 
How can the Congiess hope for anything but a lift m an alliance in which the 
motivating power for one party is, to put it bluntly, greed ? The Muslims did 
not ]oin the Congiess because they weie enamoiiied of its political progiamme, 

but because they expected to get nioie out of it at the expense of the Ilindua 

than flora the British Government The leason assigned by a Muslim member of 
the old Bengal Legislative Council foi joining the Swaiajya Paity gives a clear 
pictiiie of the woiking of the Muslim mind Did not the whole Muslim community, 
he said, ‘co-opeiate with the Government long enough ? Did not the Muslims of 
India remain aloof fiom the Congiess and other political agitations from the time 
of Sir Sayed Ahmed ? Have they received then ]ii8t lights and lecogmtion from the 
Govcinment 1 It is an open secret that they have all been treated as beggars, a 

race of hewers of wood and drawers of water. The homily of self help was preached 

to them in season and out of season by successive Goveinois. Did they not side 
with the Government dining the Anti-paitition agitation ? And what was their 
lewaid ? They were thiown oveiboaid unexpectedly and left at the mercy of the 
community against which they revolted to please the Goveinment.’ This discloses 
the motive which actuated the Muslims to come to a terapoiaiy under- 
standing with the Congress. In its anxiety to keep the Muslims m good humour 
the Congress has continued giving in to the evei-ineieasing demands of this 
community. In this province while the Congress was in power, the Publicity 
department of the Goveinment broadcast thousands of leaflets, stating openly that 
111 Older to placate the Muslims orders had been issued banning aratt and the 
blowing of conches m serveial Hindu temples m the clistiicts. Is not the present 
Muslim demand for partition the logical conclusion of this mistaken policy 
pursued by the Congress which is financed mostly by the Hindus ? In fact I am 
Buipiised at the modeiation of the Muslim demand. Knowing the inherent weakness 
of the Congress position, they should have asked not for partition but for hegemony 
ovci the whole couutiy. 

Azad-Jinnah Cokeesponuence 

Some Congressmen — I do not assail their motive — have said that they have 
no objection to the reestablishment of Muslim rule lin India. I beg of you to 
ponder oi^ei the implications of such a statement. The latest exhibition of the 
Muslim League jiicsident’s nieiitality as contained in his notoiioiis telegiam to 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad ought to serve as an eyeopener to all of us. There is, 
however, one thing m Mi. Jimiah’s retort with which I am m complete agreement, 
and that is that no communal settlement is possible when both negotiatois are 
Muslims. He should have added that the Hindu Mahasabha is alone in a posi- 
tion to negotiate for the Hindus and the man in whom 250 million Hindus have 
supreme faith at the moment is Veer Savaikai. God willing, the Hindu Mahasabha 
will yet save the Hindu rights and I sincerely appeal to my Hindu Congress 
fiiends to strengthen that organization by backing it in all matters pertaining to the 
communal settlement. 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU LEAGUE 
Coming Census 

Tallcin^i; of millions remiiulb me of the coming census operations. Demociacy 
18 to a very large extent dependent on the counting of heads. Dnimg the last 
census the Congiess did iiie[)aiable damage to the Hindu cause by obliteiating 
house-nnmbeis in Hindu moUallas and thieatening Hindu villageis with social 
Obtiacisin if they did not boycott the census operations. The lesult, ag you know, 
has been disastious. The m.ijoiity comm unity has at places been placed at a 
pcimanent disadvantage by thus iiicoiiect locoiding of its numbers. It is the duty 
of eveiy Hindu to see that the mistakes of the past aie not lepeated. Our 
future status depends on the collect figiue of oui total population. This is 
an issue ovei ivliieh there can be no possible diffeionce of opinion among the dif- 
feinent castes and sub-castcs of our community, Biahmins, Kshatiiyas, Vaishyas 
and Siidras aie all Hindus and uiilesB they stand togethei against the encioachmcnfc 
of their lights they shall all be reduced to the status of hewcis of wood and 
diaweia of watei in their own countiy. The Hindu League which has been foimcd 
with the peimifcsion of the Mahasabha, is intended to seivo as a common platfoim 
for all Hindus, iiiespcctive of caste and ciecd, to oppose the Pakistan scheme 
and to see to it that the Hindu inteicsts aie piopeily looked after in the coming 
census. 

Presidential Address 

A note of warning against the dangeis of the ‘fratricidal scheme of Pakistan’, 
an appeal foi unity at the present ciitical junctuie, a leiteialion of the one-nation 
theory and a plea for a policy of benevolent nentiality towaids the Indian States, 
weie the keynotes of the piesidentud addiess delivered by Mi, if. S Aney^ M l.a. 

The president made a lapid survey of the mteinational situation and passed on 
to a discussion of the situation in India which he descubed as a house divided, 
against itself. The Congress had been wakened by disclaimers from the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Muslim League. Holding that oui helplessness can be over- 
come by OUI deteimination to stand united, Mr. Aney appealed to the majority 
community to shouldei the responsibility for shaping our destiny. 

The fiisfc and toiemosfc idea that must dominate and guide the activities of 
all the sections of the Indian population, if they want to be a free nation, is that 
India or Hindustan is one whole indivisible nation ’ He called upon the tlindiis 
who ryaiited to stand for the fulfilment of the ideal of the Indian nation, namely, 
Hindustan, to oppose with all their strength every attempt to divide and vivisect 
the Indian nation. 

Indian States and Congkess 

TJiging the need _ for the lestoiation of confidence in the minds of 
the princes, the president said that it was unfortunate that the growth 
of the conception of an Indian demociatic state is viewed with great 
suspicion and fears by the ruling princes. The mam reason for this 
was the socialistic and communalistic bent of mind of some of the 
leading politicians who play a very imnortanb part in the Congress poli- 
tics. He had no hesitation in saying that the sudden departure made by 
the Congress in its traditional policy of neutrality in regard to the ad- 
ministration of native States was a blunder. And the direct participa- 
tion of the fiist rank Congress politicians like Saidar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Dr. Pattabhi _ Seethaiamayya and Seth Jamna Lai Bajaj in the 
agitation earned in ceitain States was a still greater unpardon- 
able blunder. But the most dejdorable feature of this agitation which has caused 
an almost iiiepaiable wrong to the united India was the paib played by Mahatma 
Gandhi himself. Mr. Aney then alluded to his fast at B.Vjkot 

The president declaied that the Congiess must definitely repudiate the 
socialistic doctrine and dedaie that in the stheme of independent India the order 
of the princes and ruling chiefs have got a place of honour and that it is definitely 
opposed to the pimeiples of setting up the people of the native States against their 
rulers What we wanted to achieve in Briiihh India was the establishment of the 
sovereignty of the people. The form of government may be republican, totalitarian 
or even monarchic, but the independence of the States is a recognized fact. This 
attitude of benevolent neutrality towaids the native Btates was subject to one 
exception. If they found that the admmistration in any native dtata was perversely 
persisting in the pursuit of a fatal policy of racial or communal discrimination, he 
would insist on Indian piiblicnicn giving up then policy of neutrality and using 
all means of persuasion against such a State to ab.mdoii this path. 
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Turning to Pakistan, he said, ‘Nothing -will be moie fatal to India than the 
recognition in any form of the fiatiicidal scheme of Pakistan, [t -will be neither 
in the inteieste of the Mahomedans, noi those of the Hindus. It will undoubtedly 
be the beginning of the end of both.’ 

Refuting the two-nation theoiy, Mr. Aney stiessed that from the earliest 
times to the days of the Maiatha empire we find that the Indian people have 
cheiished the ideal of integiity of Bhaiata’'aisha as a common motheiland of all* 
The customs and usages of the Hindus and their entire social, cultural and 
political life has the idea of one India as its basis If India is to be divided into 
two different nations under two different political poweis, the whole fabiic of 
Hindu cultuie stands in dangei of being destioyed. No Hindu can give his 
consent to any scheme of this kind. 

He lecoided a piotest against Pan-Islamism which, he said, had the definite 
object of bunging the Asiatic nations like India and Buima under the influence 
of Islamic cultuie and Islamic leligion. He diew a compaiison between the 
demand for a ‘homeland’ or ‘national home’ by the Mahomedans with the demand 
of the Jews for a national home in Palestine and asked whefchei the one was not 
as outiageous as the othei. Accoiding to Mi. Aney the Pakistan scheme was 
conceived not in a spuit of construction but of destiuction. He then proceeded 
to deal with the pinotical difficulties of the scheme, namely, the piesence of 
predominantly Hindu populations in ceitain areas in the Punjab and Bengal, the 
possible migiation of moneyed Hindus from Pakistan, the financial difficulties 
which would aiise in the case of deficit provinces and the possibility of conflict 
between these so-called independent communal states. 

Congress and Hindus 

Mr. Aney ciitieized the Congress for conniving at the wrong done to the 
Hindus of the Punjab and Bengal and the Hindu community geiieially which has 
acceleiated the pace of the process of disunion and deterioiation of the spuit of 
nationalism. PIo then dealt with the disabilities of the Hindus m the various parts 
of the couiitiy. 

Programme for Hindu League 

Concluding, Mr. Aney chalked out a programme of woik for the Hindu 
Leagueis, who, he said, should give a piopei lead to their countiymen and 
co-ieligionists at this ciitical horn He uiged them to stand for peace and 
peaceful methods and oiganize the Hindus as a body with a clear conception of 
the gieab duty and responsibility which they had to shoulder. The piinciples laid 
down by the League of Nations will be fully lecogiiized and applied in the solution 
of the problems relating to minorities in India with such adaptation as the special 
ciicumstances m India may lequiie. The Hindus must also stait a movement 
of volunteer organization oi suppoit the Rashtriya Bwayam Sewak Sangh. Eveiy 
effort must be^made to destioy untoiichability and laise the economic education and. 
moral level of the depressed clasBes. 

The Hindus, he concluded, must unhesitatingly assume the responsibility of 
protecting their couutiy. If this lesult can be achieved only by coopeiation with 
the authorities iii then effoits foi the success of this wai the Hindus, he declared, 
should cooperate. They had to do it more in their own national mterests than in 
those of oui lulers. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Lucknow— 28th . July 1040 
Muslim Separatist Tendencies 

The open session of the League met again at Lucknow on the next day, the 
28th. July 1940 under the piesidency of Mr. M. S. Anetj. A faiily big gatheiiug of 
delegates and visitors was pieseiit. 

On a motion fiom the chair it was resolved that the League viewed with 
anxiety the present political situation complicated by the communal demands and 
the sepal alist tendencies of the Muslim League and called upon eveiy organization 
in the countiy to diiect the nation’s eneigy into a common channel and promote 
unity among all its sections, gioups and parties. 

Pakistan 

By another lesolution the League condemned the Pakistan scheme as entirely 
anti-Indian and suicidal and tiusted that all those who looked upon India as their 
motheiland and wished to preserve its culture and mtegiity would make every 
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eacrifice and offei the stoutest opposition to the scheme of partitioning India into 
communal blocks. It called upon the Congress, the Forward Bloc, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Libeial Federation and othei political bodies to face it by united 
counsel and action, 

Mr, B, 0. Chatterjee of Calcutta, moving the resolution, reiteiated the deter- 
imnation of the Hindus to fight this scheme which he chaiacteiized as an attempt 
to violate something which was inviolable— the indivisibility and integrity of the 
country. Dewan Bahadur Harbtlas Sa7'da, seconding the resolution, alluded to 
Khan Bahadur Allah Bus’s analysis of the scheme and dealt with its impracticability 
on financial and other grounds. 

Census oe Hindus 

A third resolution authori 2 ed the president Mr. M. S. Aney, to take all 
necessary steps in connection with the organization of the anti- Pakistan movement 
and the correct recording of facts in legaid to the Hindu community m the ensu- 
ing censns operations in India. On the suggestion of Di. Radhakmnud Mukherjee 
it was fuithei pointed^ out that it was scientifically wrong to describe the 
aboiiginal people of India numheiuig ovei 30 milions as followeis of an undefined 
tribal leligiou and that they should be deseiibed as Hindus in accordance with the 
results of anthropological enquiiies. 

Communal Award 

The League by another resolution uiged the abolition of the Communal Award 
as it hampeied the healthy giowth of jiationalism. interfered with the haimonions 
relations between the difFcrent eoniraiiuitics and jeopardised peace and tranquility 
in the country and cnlminatecl in the Pakistan movement 

Di. Radhakumiid Makeijee^ moving rt, held that the Awaid was absolutely 
inconsistent with any form of democracy or responsible government and Indians should 
ask for its immediate cancellation. He stressed the fundamental unity of the 
country and added that India and Hinduism were organically related like body 
and soul. 


Untougeability 

A resolution on untouehability moved by Pandit Raj Nath Kimzru enjoined 
on Hindus the duty of doing eveiything in their power and adopting all practical 
HieaBures to eradicate untouehability ancl to promote equality and fraternity between 
caste Hindus and the scheduled classes Pandit Kunziu declared that untouch- 
ability was a blot on Hinduism and should be eradicated forthwith. 

Dr. Maneckchand Jataveer^ M L.A , of Agra, representative of the scheduled 
classes, made an impassioned appeal for equitable treatment to his community. 
Through defections from Hinduism and embiacing other faiths the Hindu 
population during 1891 to 1931, he said, had declined by 11 per cent, and if 
measures were not taken to conserve their numbers iu another five centuries they 
would perish completely. 

By another resolution the League resolved that with a view to securing 
maximum elBeiency and aioiding friction steps should be taken for the cooperation 
of all Hindu volunteer oiganisatious in the conntzy after the model of the 
Hashtriya tfwayain Sevak Sangh founded by the late Dr. Hedgewai. 

Nazi-ism 

A resolution sponsored by Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer recorded an unqualified 
condemnation of the spiut of Nazism as being completely opposed to the Hindu 
traditions and a menace to civiliaation and the fieedoni of narions. The League 
asked Britain immediately to declare India a Dominion based on the Statute of 
Westminster with a new to seciiiing her maximum effort and cooperation in the 
task of defeating Nazism. 

Mv. Rdiim lye, asked the gathering to battle for universal freedom so that 
the Indo-BiitHh Commonwealth of Nations which leadeis foiesaw would be an 
important unity in a woild fedeiation. 

The League opined that Hindi should be recognised as the infer-pioviucial 
language of India and Devanagiri as the script foi every proiince in India, 

Nationalisation of Army 

Another resolution moved by Rat Bahadur Sukhdeo Behan Ilisra was passed 
holding that the que&tiou of self-govcinnient was indissolubly bound up with the 
question of national defence and therefore urging his Majesty’s Government and the 
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Goveinment of India to take immediate steps to nationalise all the aims of Indian 
defence, namely, aimy, navy and the air loieo. An amendment by I)i. Sir J. p 
Suvastava was accepted asking foi eniolment of Hindus including Sikhs in as 
large numbeis as possible so as to secuie the piepondeiance ot the maioiity 
community in the fiituie national army of the country, Mr, Ptauga lyei siipiKiitino 
stressed that Hindus m the aimy should have a stiengtli piopoitionate to their 
population. 

Pbesidbnt’s Concluding Eemarks 

Mr. M. S. Aney, in the course of his concluding lemaiks, made a moving 
appeal for unity among the vaiious Hindu oigamzations in the countiy. Theie 
was no antagonism or contiariely of inteiests between the Mahasabha and the 
Hindu League The lattei was designed to devote all its eneigies to the task of 
combating the Pakistan movement. As long as theie was a single Hindu alive ui 
this countiy, he said, they would lesist the introduction of the scheme. 

Mr. Ancy diew a picture of the ancient glory of Hindiisthan, emphasising the 
conception of the immoitality of the soul and the indestiuctability of the Hindu 
religion and Hindu ideas. Heie, in India, he said, theie was untold wealth waiting 
to be tapped. It was a land teeming with wariiois— the descendants of heroes 
who fought the battle of Kurukshetra. They weie a nation pulsating with life 
and vigoiii and yet the authoiities weie not harnessing these lesourees in men and 
money. He hoped that they would now wake up to a realisation of these facts 
and nationalise the army. By nationalisation he meant not leciuitmg of some 
jnoie men from the so-called martial classes but raising them from all the provin- 
ces and from all classes o± the population, so that the force thus raised would be 
national in eveiy sense of the term. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Resolutions — New Delhi — l2th. & 13th. October 1940 

The ‘Working Committee of the All-India Hindu League concluded its two-day 
session at New Delhi on the 13th. Oct. 1940 after passing seven more resolutions. 

The committee differs fiom the opinion of the Congiess Woiking Committee 
embodied in the resolution passed at Bombay, which has “failed to take a realistic 
view of the situation and give a correct lead to the countiy at this critical 
hour. 

“The hope of the political emancipation of the Indian people depends on the 
defeat of the totalitaiian forces and the success of the British people with whom 
then fate is indissolubly bound. The wai has now reached a state when the 
Indian people can no longer affoid to be indifferent to the vital problem of India’s 
defence. The adequate preparation of the Indian nation for her national defence 
IS a matter of vital importance to them.” 

The committee promises the Government active co-operation and parti- 
cipation m their effoit at India’s defence. 

Eefemng to the Viceroy’s declaiation of August 8, the committee declares 
that the scheme and proposals outlined in the declaration have failed to give 
satisfaction to the piogiessive political parties in the countiy as they hold out 
neither any tangible and definite promise of the inaguiation of a Dominion form 
of Goveinment at the end of the war nor the introduction of an element of respon- 
sibility m any form in the present Central Government immediately. 

The committee also expresses their satisfaction at the firm stand taken by 
the Viceioy in dealing with the “extravagant and aiiogant demands” made by Mr. 
M, A Jinnah. in regard to the representation of the Moslem League on the 
“still-born” expanded Council and the Advisoiy Council. 

Resolutions — New Delhi — 17th. November 1940 

The position of Hindus in Sind and the Punjab and the grievances with 
regard to the census in certain provinces, were among the subjects dealt with in re- 
solutions passed at Delhi on the 17th. November 1940 by the working committee of 
the All India Hindu League with Mr. M. S. Aney in the chair. 

The Committee expressed horror and indignation at the continued muider of 
Hindus and then loss of property and iiiged the Government of Smd to put down 
the errmes and restore a sense of security. It also requested the Governor-General to 
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exercise Ins discietionary powers and failing immediate icatoration of law and older, 
to suspend the Constitution. 

In view of the helplessness of the Hindus in the provinces, the CommiUee 
recommended to the Governor to be libeial in granting them aims licences. 

The Committee declared that the political, economic and cultiiial lights of 
the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab aie being systematically trampled uhdeifoot 
by the Unionist Ministiy and resolved to appoint a committee of cnquiiy to leport 
on how Hindus and Sikhs aie faiing in the piovince. 

The Committee recorded its piotest against the attempt of census officers, 
paiticiilaily in the Cential Piovinces and Eerar, Bihar ind Oiissa, to pievent 
the abouginal tubes like, Goiids, Mundas, etc., fiom declaiing themselves as 
Hindus, although their customs, manners, usages, histoiic associations, modes of 
woiship and leligious observances aie mainly akin to, if not identical to, those 
of the Hindus. 

The Hindu League also protested against the instructions issued by the Bengal 
Ministiy to the effect that only the Hindu population of the province be requiied 
to record their division and sub-divisioii of castes and classes, while the local Muslims 
without mentioning theii lespective classes and divisions, such as, Sunnis and 
Shiaa, 


The Berar Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Second Session — Amraoti — 19th. October 1940 

The Presidential Address 

‘The Hindu Mahasabha is vitally interested in creating enthusiasm in the 
eountiy for war efforts and in oiganizing its defence on a wide basis and on 
modern and up-to-date lines,’ observed Sir Manmatha Nath Mukerji, presiding 
over the second session of the Beiar Provincial Hiiidusabha Conference, held at 
Amraoti on the 19th. October 1940 

Sir Blanmatha Nath added that the Hindu Mahasabha had no faith in non- 
violence and non cooperation, which it regaided as sterile and non-constiuctive. It 
was prepared whole-heartedly and sincerely to work in cooperation with those to 
be ruled by whom it was the destiny of their eountiy now, ‘But such cooperation 
must be on honouiable terms based on recognized principles of justice and equity 
and with due regaid to the position of the Sabha and the crores of Hindus whom 
it represented. Independence must be the heart’s desire of all subject nations, and 
Hindus are no exception to the riile_ Indeed, they would be something less than 
human weie they not imbued with the same clcsiie. But internal as well as 
external situations imperatively demand that we should, for the present, be satisfied 
with Dominion Status of the Westminster tjjpe. We regard the acquisition of that 
status as an immediate step of constitutional advance which Is oveidue, and we 
want a clear and definite assuianee that we shall get it within a strictly specified 
time-limit, not exceeding a year aftei the war. 

The speaker said that it was in the fitness of things that at this supreme 
hour of woild ciisis the Hindus should not sit idle and indiffeient but should step 
in. The conduct of some of the woiId powers had led mankind to think that 
Chrisiianity had failed and to suspect that Buddhism in the foira lu which it 
was in evidence in action had lost its cardinal piinciple of ahimsa. In this fateful 
hour of woild histoiy, Hindu India, which not only had to her credit supieme 
achievements in the domains of j^bilosophy and spnitualism, but also produced a 
glorious lecoid of solid work in hinlding national life and civilization, must find 
her soul once more, must equip heiselt as an immense reseivoir of indomitable 
energy, courage and strength, such as she was in days gone by when her sense of 
true humanity, her cicatue foice and her nnmitalble culture were ideals for the 
rest of the w’Oild to emulate, Ansiiig out of the pitfalls into which she has fallen, 
refusing to be lined by the siieu call of a resplendent but false civilization and 
soulless cultuie, let Hindu India rise once again to her full stature.' 

European War 

Eefernng to the wai in Europe, Sir Manmatha Nath said : ‘The three 
European dictators, in bpUe of then differences on essential points as votaries 
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respectively, of Nazism, Fascism and Commiinism, have found it possible to 
evolve a common formula foi puisuing luthle&s campaigns foi self-aggiandisement, 
destroying human life and woild-civilization on a scale nnpiecedented and 
Btaggeiing. Two of them have foigotten their fundamental antagonism to each 
other, which was so pionounced at one time that one definitely swoie to destioy 
the other ; and now standing on a common platfoim they aie dividing the spoils 
between themselves as paitners in a joint ventuie. Gone aie the solemnity of 
pledges, sacredness of promise and seiiousness of piotestations. Moat emphatic 
assurances have been given but only to gam time and lull opponents into a sense 
of seciuity and only to be gone back upon as soon as it became oppoitune to do 
so , promise to be the god-father of a child to be both of the sovereign of a 
neighboining state turned into an attack on and subjugation of his kingdom fiom 
which he had to llee with his family for the safety of tlieir lives , secret pacts, 
undisclosed intentions, false piofessions have mtiodiiced a state of insecurity 
iu nations as well as in individuals.’ 

India’s Twofold Duty 

Detailing the latest development in the situation in the Far East, the speaker 
reraaiked that India, though for the moment comparatively remote from the actual 
theatre of war, could hardly hope to escape from the effects of this topsy-turvidom 
or remain unaffected by the ravages that were being wrought by the world conflag- 
ration. ‘The collapse of the old order, whatever shape or form it may take, is 
bound to pioduce its lepeicussions aud leactions in India. She has, therefore, a 
two-fold duty to perform • Firstly, she will have to react in relation to the world 
conditions and the world upheaval in such a way as to be able to preserve her own 
life and heritage. Next, possessing as she does one of the most, if not the most 
ancient culture and civilization, she has a duty to the bleeding, tottering world ; 
and she would be false to the eternal spirit of her culture and the undying soul of 
her civilization if she but turns her face away from the tortured soul of the world. 
To discharge this two-fold duty, she will, in the first place, have to put her own 
house in Older, and then to choose her own path and set heiself firmly on it — the 
path of stiength and sanity and of piogiess and prosperity. In this ciitical period, 
m this woild-wide tunnoil, in the quick-sands of her own rapidly changing 
conditions, a single false step, taken either inadvertently or deliberately, will involve 
her in a violent retiogiession and will entirely undo the piogiesa of an age of patient 
toil 01 any victoiy in the struggle for freedom she may have bo far achieved.’ 

Military Training 

He emphasized the need for adequate military tiaiiung for Indians in up-to- 
date methods on a sufficiently large scale and not in a fashion which is not 
unjustifiably regarded as niggardly. Recruitment, not by buudieds or thoiibands 
but by millions, should begin at once— leciuitment not alone fiom classes regarded 
as martial but fiom those also whose lot had hitherto been to be stigmatised as 
n on-martial. 


Communal Award 

Speaking about the Communal Award, Sir Manwatha Nath said that it had 
instilled into public life an insidious poison whose virulence wms incre-asing with 
the age it was acquiiing. The speaker maintained that it was not an award at all. 
It did not, in truth, possess any of the essential elements the fundamental requisites 
of an ‘award’ — a legal term which presupposed a reference to an aibitiatiou and an 
agreement to be bound by its term, 

Pakistan 

Eefeiiing to the Pakistan scheme and other schemes ‘for the communal 
division of Hindustan,’ Sir Manmatha Nath obseived that the Hindu Mahasabha 
urged upon his Excellency the Viceioy that he should make a clear and definite 
declaration thst he had not approved or accepted any proposal for the partition of 
India as demanded by the Moslem League. The sooner the declaration was made, 
the better. 

Fite Proposals 

He laid before the conference five proposals which could quite easily be put 
into practice, to make all Emdiis think aud feel in terras of a nation. In the first 
instance, efforts should be made in a proper spiiit to come to a solution on some 
agreed basis of the one great obstacle to their consolidation as one Hindu nation. 
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Even if theie was diveisU,y in creed and custom, the speaker saw no reason why 
they could not stand shoulder to shoulder under the Hindu flag. Secondly, came 
the question of the choice of a national script, a common language, which went a 
gieat way to foster unity. The speaker was inohued to the view that they should 
choose Nagaii as the common script of Hmdusthan. Hindi being the spoken 
language — not the XJiduized. Pcrsianized or Aiabicized Hindi that they saw com- 
monly used, but the pure Sanskiit-uishtha Hindi untainted with foreign woida and 
expressions. In the thud place, eveiy Hindu should make it a point in his pio- 
giamme of duties to do all he could in older that the depletion of the cattle-wealth 
might be checked and lestiicted. Fouithly, the temples and sacied places of 
Hindus, which were the common bond of fellowship foi them, should be lestored 
to their orginal oidei, puiity and grandeur. And, fifthly, the Hindus of Hmdusthan 
should iievci foiget foi a moment that they were paits of one indivisible whole, 
‘fragments of one gieat nation which Piovidence by the merest chauce has separated 
and posted at different places— in India or outside India.' 


The Mohakoshal Hindusabha Conference 

Fifth Session — Bilaspur— 7th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 

The following are extracts from the presidential address of Hr. Shyama 
Prassad Mooheijee delivered at the fifth session of the Mahakosala Provincial 
Hindu Sabha Conference held at Bilaapur on the 7th. December 1940 : — 

The Hindu Mahasabha was founded twenty-two yeais ago thiough the efforts 
of patiiotic Hindus who where piomineiitly associated with the ludia National 
Congiess. It did not perhaps originally aim at entiiely independent political 
organisation with a definite mission of its own — a role which the decree of Provi- 
dence has assigned to it during the last few years. It had included within its 
mam piogiamrae many an important item of social and economic lefoim of vital 
moment to Hindu mteiests, but its political outlook had not duiing the fiist 
decade of its existence captured the mind of the people at laige. The dream of an 
Indian nationhood which would comprise within itself men and women professing 
difierent religions, who regarded India as their common motheiland, had fiied 
the imagination of generations of political tliinkeis and workers in this country. 

I have nothing to say against this ideal for I believe that its consummation, if 
ever achieved, will be all to the good of our country. 

But as a matter of actual experience we have noticed that at least one big 
community residing in this country, namely, the Muslim, has not openly identified 
itself to any appreciable extent with this movement ; on the othei hand, its demand 
for special tieatment, which was leadily acceded to, oiiginally made on the 
ground of educational and political backwardness, has now developed into 
an iiiBistent call for the division of India on the basis of a ‘two nations' 
theory and a claim for separate independent Muslim States within the 
boundaiies of Hindusthan. If the Hindus of India dining the last half a 
centuiy had not attempted to aiiive at a patched -up peace with the 
Muslim leaders but had boldly laid dor\ii their political piogiamme, fully leeognis- 
ing the fundamental lights of citizenship of all communities inhabiting this land, 
the situation would not have peihapa developed in its piesent acute form. The 
last quai ter of a centuiy had unconsaously imbued some of us with the belief 
that Indian freedom was unattainable except with the support of the Muslims 
of India 

The time has now come when we should not only feel but declare unhesita- 
tingly that the libeiatiou of oui motheiland is capable of being accomplished with 
the united efibits of 28 cioies of Hindus who legaid this country as the holiest of 
holy land on this earth. If other communities ]om us on the basis of a clear-cut 
national programme, safeguaiding the legitimate rights and mteiests of all, we 
shall welcome such coopeiatiou. But if they lefuse to join us, we shall regard 
them as a definite obstacle in the path of the achievement of our goal and must 
strenuously prepaie ouistlves to win back our fieedom by oiii owui effoits. Our 
outlook lu bnef should be the attainment of Indian libeity with the support of 
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others if available on honourable terms, or without it, if the situation so demands. 
The infusion of stieng,th into the Hindu mind on this basis has recently been and 
will continue to be a principal duty of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Government Attitude 

I do not for a moment ip;iioie the fact that the piesent attitude of Muslims 
18 largely due to the direct and iiidiiect encouiageraent it has received fiom lepre- 
sentatives of the British Goveiumeiit. Whatever pro-Biitish histouans may like 
to assert the fact remains that the policy of ‘divide and lule' was astutely nurtured 
by Biitish diplomats and has helped to erabittei communal feelings m this country 
to a much groutei extent than would otherwise have been possible. The answer 
to this will not be given by pandering moie and moie to unjustiflable communal 
demands. The answer which a self-respecting India can give is to unite the 
Hindus and to make all paitiea feel that in spite of all diplomacy and separatist 
tendencies Indians aie capable of leaching theii goal by their own sacrifice and 

Tim recent speeches of the Secietaiy of State for India give us an ample 
indication of the tiue spirit that peivades_ the minds of those lu whose hands the 
destinies of India today lie. That spiiit is clearly anti-Hindu in character. We 
aie reminded off and on of communal disharmony m India as the stumbling block 
in tbe way of fuithei political piogress. But have we heard a single word of 
contiition or of apology foi the intioductioii of separate electoiates and accepting 
it as a basis foi the piescnt Indian political structure ? The Biitish Government 
18 reluctant to tiansfei power to Indians for it apprehends that the Hindus, 
constituting 70 per cent, of the Indian population, would then have the dominant 
voice which leading Muslims would not be piepaied to accept. It is open to 
Government to institute national electorates and leave adniinistiation in the 
provinces and at tbe centre to be lun by majoiity parties who will be returned 
thiough such electorates with a mandate foi giving effect to political piogrammes 
that transcend the bounds of sectional inteiest. It will not do that for it knows 
that the acceptance of ]oint electorates will ultimately leduce communal mis- 
undei standings, lead to national solidarity and may sound the death-knell of 
Biitish supremacy in India. At the same time it daie not allow lepiesentatives of 
the people coming thiough existing electorates to occupy positions of power and 
authority at the centie, for it knows that the majority of the people who will 
thus be letuined to the legislafcuie even thiough separate electoiates must come 
fiom the Hindus who. whatever their paiLy allegiance, will unite m removing the 
ever- tightening gup of the Biitish Government on Indian affaiis. 

Ciocodile teaiB aie shed foi the alleged welfare of tbe minorities in India. 
May I ask that if foieible disruption or hamstiinging of the majority is a new 
demociatic principle which Biitish statesmen have learnt to appiceiate, why should 
they not apply it to their own country and do away with the Parliamentary 
constitution that gives legitimate power to the paity that is backed by tbe majority 
to rule over the destinies of England ? Again, if an inordinate love of minoiity 
inteiests has temporaiily absoibed the Biitish mind, may I ask what persuaded 
Government to provide special electorates on a favoured scale for the BIuslimB^ in 
piovinces wheie they weie in a majority ? May I ask, again, why does it hesitate 
to do the barest acts of justice to the Hindu minorities in piovinees such as Sind, 
the Punjab and Bengal where lightfiil interests of the Hindus are being daily 
trampled under foot ? When will Biitish conscience be loused against the delibera- 
tely niiscbievoiis pioviBions of the Communal Awaid, designed to cripple the legi- 
timate rights of the Hindus, specially of the piovinces 1 have just men^tioned ? 

Will any one daie deny that the deliberate acts of minder of Hindus in bind 
are signs and poi tents of a spirit of complete lawlessness against which no adequate 
Tuotection has yet been given by the Goveiument of the day ] If one single 
Biitish life were lost thiough the acts of assassins, as hundreds of innocent 
Hindu lives have been lost during the last two years, not only would the British 
Lion have roaied fiom one coiner of India to the other but the whole Empire 
would have home a witness to the shaking of its paws. In my own province acts 
of oppiession affecting the honour of women, and the cultuial, civic, religious^ and 
economic rights of Hindus aie being systematically resorted to, resmting in a 
recent demand by tbe Hindus for tbe suspension of the Constitution The British 
Government is pieseiving an attitude of stolid silence and of unconcealed 
indiffeience that gives the lie direct to any genuine claim on its part for ^•eserva- 
tion of the infceiesLs of minorities. To-day none can deny that even the Pakistan 
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scheme has leceived at least indiiect suppoit from responsible and influential 
persons who speak on behalf of the British Government fiom time to time. It is 
Bi^t^mficaiit that this iicfaiiotis proposal has not been disapproved much less 
condemned in any of the ollicial pionounceiaeiits leeently issued eibhei from India 
01 from England To-day, as I said, the policy is to curb and destroy the power and 
influence of the Hindub by depiiving them of then legitimate lights and piiviieges. 

CONGRE&S AHD MaHASAEHA 

There is much that is common between the ideal of the Congiess and that of 
the Hindu Mahasabha , but theie aie also points of diffeience. Both believe that 
independence is oni goal The Hindu Mahasabha has, however, said that if India 
is tieated as a full-fledged dominion just like Canada, Ireland and South Afiica, 
It imU accept that constitution as an immediate step towaids the attainment of its 
goal of full independence. This does not naiiow down the political goal of the 
Hindu Mahasabha ; on the other hand, it puts England’s smcciity to the test It 
offers Its hand of eoopeiation piovided India’s honour and self-respect aie maintained 
intact. Theie are matteis conceimng India’a welfare, specially in connection with 
defence, which may be solved peacefully if England and India acted on a 
basis of honouiable eoopeiation. Of course the way in which things aio moving 
and the language in which British lepresentatives aie expressing their views about 
Indian aspirations make it extremely doubtful if full Dominion Status will 
come to India immediately on the terinmation of the war, even if England 
defeats Geiinany. 

"While fully piepaied to co-opeiate with all other communities residing in 
India and to esfablish harmonious lelatioiiship with them on bioad and statesman- 
like ideas of Indian nationalism, the Hindu Mahasabha genuinely aspires to instil 
in the minds of 2S cioics of Hindus a sacied determination that it is possible 
foi them, nay incumbent upon them, to win back the independence of their country 
even though* other comraiuiities may lefusc to offei the hand of honomahle 
cooperation The Congiess attitude towaids Hindu interest especially in respect 
of the communal awaid has been a legrettable episode iii the histoiy of Indian 
progress and the Hindu Mahasabha is deteimiued to see that in futuie the ease 
of the Hindus does not go by default. Wheie Hindu lights aie violated as such, 
Hindus must learn to lesist them with all their stiength. ’ 

Lastly, the piesent cieed of non-violence of the Congress as interpieted by 
some of Its exponents is not the cieed of the Hindu Mahasabha Centimes of 
political subjection have almost blotted out the meraoiy of Hindu valoui and 
strength and biokeu the backbone of the people. Then power of lesistance, their 
lesoUition to stand against evil even at the iisk of death have been gieatly weakened. 
The current doetiine of non-violence has fuither enervated the Hindu mind. ’J’he 
Hindu Mahasabha appreciates the need for Aliimsa. But it fii mly believes that 
Ahunsa horn of fear and cowaidice is not consistent with India’s gieat heritage nor 
have any people the right to pieach the doctrine of non-violence unless they have 
the power, the courage and the valour to uphold truth and right, justice and equity 
by all possible means, peaceful oi otherwise. A nation must fiist be physically 
Btiong and adequately aimed before it can proclaim and defend moral doctrines. 
That nation is truly great which has force and strength at its disposal but never 
abuses them foi the advaucemeat of self-interest or self-aggiandisemeut. 


The Hyderabad Hindu Conference 

ResoIulion» — Hyderabad — 2Sth. July 1940 

Disorder and confusion prevailed at the session of the Hyderabad Hindu 
Conference held at Hydeiabad on the 2Sth. July 1940, when a resolution moved by 
Mr. ShanJceirao Borgaunkat, giving conditional support to the new constitutional 
reforms was debated. 

The resolution expiessed gratitude for the declaiation that the Nizam repie- 
eented his peoide in his own person, which principle was a sure step towaids 
Responsible Government Thougli the lefoims were m themselves incomplete 
and unsatisfactory and leduccd the majority community to the position of a 
minority, the resolution .advocated its acceptance by the Hindus for whatever they 
were worth, provided full civil liberties weie granted, ^ 
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Mesaie. Vinayahao Natandni Pei shad, Saxeiia, Ganpat Laljee and otheis 
Tehcraenbly opposed the lesolution and disorder pievailcd lor some time and the 
pioceedin^s had to bo stopped foi half an hoiii. 

At the leriuest oE the Piesidciit, Dr Moonye made a Bpecch in the course 
o£ which he pointed out the fact that tlie dcclaiation that the Nizam lepicsented 
the people in bis own peison was a step towaids Resjionsible Government. Such 
a position did not exist in Biitish India and hence the fij^ht for fiecdom. 

Di.Moonje admitted that the reforms were iiiiKatisfactoiy, because they reduced 
the 85 per cent Hindu population to a minouty and said that Hindus would never 
rest content till they liad j>ot repiesentation in the LcRislaturo commcnsiiiaLe with 
then population. If tho Government aci-cptcd then criticism and withdiew 
the icfoims, it would be well and ftood. If, on the other hand, Government 
ij^nored their criticism and enforced tho loEoims, what was it that should 
be done ? 

One section of the Hindus eontinned Di, Mooiije, desiied to keep aloof, wlule 
another desired to enter the Lcj^islatuie and fij^hb both from within and outside. 
If they di<i not ji,ct into the Lepislatuie, iGactiouarieb would be profited. IIlus- 
tiating tins, ho cited the incident in tlie Bihar Council, when the Gongiess withdiew 
on the advice of tho late Fandtt Motihtl Nehiu, leaving Muslims in a majority, 
who adopted a resolution making Urdu the piovincial language and Government 
promptly enforced it. If they did not_ enter the J.egit'latuic and opposed, a 
thud party of Government would be benefited, lie advised them to think coolly 
and decide for themselves 

The resolution was then put to vmte and earned by 339 votes to 233. 

Eicsolutions pledging loyalty to the Ruler and the Asaf Jahi Djmasty, con- 
gratulating tho Salyagralns who had recently iiiidci fakeii the civil resistance 
movement under the direction oC the Mahasablia and Aiya Sarnaj and anotlipr 
condoling the untimely death of some of the Satyagrahis were also passed. 
Another icsolntion moved by Bhikan Paid referred to" the question of the repre- 
seiilation of the Hindus iti the Services and requested the GovcrniriGiit to mciease 
the piopoition accoiding to then ]iopiilalion basis while a liftb, moved from tho 
Chair, appealed to the Administration to set at liberty all Hindu prisoners and 
uiidoitiials connected with the movement unconditionally, so as to create an atmos- 
phere of goodwill among the various communities, 


The Bengal Hindnsabha Conference 

Ninth Session — Krishnagar — November 1940 

Presidoulial Address 


The claim that the TIiiulu Mahasabha was neither an anti-national orgainsatroa 
harmful to tlie cause of the Mahomedans, nor vvcie its activities infhieirced by low 
political motives, wan made by Bii Manmafka Nath Moakeijco, rresident of the 
Bengal Provincial Hiudii Mahaeabha, ]n’esiding over the Ninth Hindu Conference 
held at Kiishnagai on the Kith. Novemboi 1910. 

Dr, B. O. Moon]e, Acting President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
Di Syamapiasad Mooleijee aird Mi. N. 0. Chattel jee vveic piescut, among other 
leaders, at the opening of the Conference 

Sii Muninathiniath said that Hindus and Muslims had been living as 
neighbours in tins land for centuries, treading the same giouiid and breathing 
the same an. And who amongst them would be so foolish as to say that a split 
between the two communities was desiiablo ? If a Hindu, zealous of the prosperity 
of Ills community, nurtured a feeling of iII-wiU against the Mussalmau he was 
much too mistaken But it was one thing not to harbour ilhfeeiiug against a 
neighbour and to respect and to love him, and it was another thing to forget one’s 
religion, culture and rights and rely on the mercy of another only to be used as a 
tool in hiB hands 

Aims of the Maiiasaeha 

The speaker maintained that it was the object of tho Hindu Mahasabha neither 
to create hatred against the Miissalmans among the Hindus, nor to keep alive the 

38 
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diflfeiences between the two coniiuumties. Neither wfis it the oiganisation’e inten- 
tion to woik for the good of the Hindu community at the expense of the inteiesta 
of the otheis. The Mahasablia’s ideal was to lecognise and establish the just and 
legitimate lights of both the communities. Theie would have been no need of the 
Mabasabha had the Muslims not been slow to legaid the othei Indian communities 
as then biethien, noi had the Congress been mindful of the lights and inteiests 
of the two communities and helped to light the wrong peipetiated by one 
community upon the othei. 

Sir Manniathanath said that a Hindu, like all rational beings, loved freedom 
and would tiy to eseit himself in acquiiing complete independence. Eiom the 
conditions now pievailing in the country and outside, it would be evident that 
India was not yet fit to stand by heiseli against so many odds facing her. The 
Mahasabha believed that the time had not yet come when India could stand all by 
heiself in the comity of nations and defend her fieedom and independence. It 
was, however, ceitain that she would attain the stiength at no distant date but 
at the piesent moment she lequiied the help of a poweiful nation. It was, theiefoie, 
ready to accept Dominion fBeatus of the Westminster type. 

Bengal .and the Congeess 

The speaket appealed to the Bengali Hindus among Congressmen to fully 
realise the situation obtaining in the countiy. Paiticulaily, he appealed to the 
Con gi css nationalist mcinbcis to ]oin the Mahasabhaitcs and to help them in 
achieving their object. He asked them to leahse what position they held in the 
Congiese. ‘‘Cougiess’*, he icmarked, "icmembeis Bengal only at the time of 
expulsion.’' 


The Welcome Address 
Appeal for aid to Britain 

“We must lendei all help to Biitain, and to that end we must insist on Biitain 
helping us propoily to oiganise and equip ouiselves”. said . Ntueinha JCnmnr 

Basuy Ohaiiman of the lieception Committee, welcoming the delegates to the 
Conteicnce 

2fi. Basil said, “The way that England has been lesisting the victor of the 
nia]or poition ot the Euiopean continent and moral displayed by Biitons aie bejond 
all praise. Whetbei the war England is waging is a war foi the picservation of 
deniociaeies as she juofesses, ora war for hei own self-pieseivation and sclf-inteiest, 
IS a question which I will not discuss. As hai d-headed piactical men what we 
have to decide is whethei, apait from all other consideiations, it is to our inteiest 
to give England all our support in this wmr. We have oui quanela with England, 
we have not been treated faiily by hei in the p.ast. All this is well-known, but 
the question of questions now is ‘Can we afFoid not to help Biitam with all our 
enfeebled power ? If England loses, can we expect any bettei tieatment from any 
other invading power fioin the West oi from the East ? If England weie to 
withdiaw fiom India under the stiess of hei enemies, or for any other icason, 
would our inde]!endenee be w’Oith a minute’s puichase in the piesent state of the 
world? That IS the question which I ask myself. Will non-violence, pre.aching 
against war, lists or any other fantastic methods save us from hoides of invadeis 
aimed with the latest militaiy equipmentb ? My answei to the question is that 
we must lendei all hedp to Britain and to that end we must insist on Biitain 
helping us piopeily to oiganise and equip ouiselves.” 

Pakistvx Agitation— a Sinister Move 

ilefcuing to the BakEtan scheme. Ur. Basu lemaiked that at one time it was 
geneially thonaht that it was too lantastie to be woith eien iidicule. But lecent 
eienth had bhown that the move was “a sinister one and that one does not know 
how far it is secietly blessed, if not actually suggested by outside authority— who 
knows, after a decade oi two, someboily’s lommiscences will not leveal the tine 
oiigin of that scheme as has been the case with the Aga Khan’s memoiial in 
Lady Minfo’s isminibeeiiees ? It, theiefoie, behoves us not to belittle this Satanic 
movement, but to put foiivaid all oui stiength in opposing it, and seeing that it is 
nipped in the bud”. 

He also refeired to the ‘plight of the Hindus in Sind’ the Communal Award, 
desciilnng It as ‘rather an oidinanee. which peipetuatcd communal electorates 
and gave wciuhtaue to the Muslims”, the C.duitta Municipal Bill, the Secondaiy 
Education Bill and the filing incident at Kulti in September last. 
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Plea eoe. Correct Censes for 19-11 

Empliasifeing that the ensoinf^ census of Bengal shonlcl be coiieclly taken, 

Basil chaiac tensed tlie 19.J1 census was not only wioiig but, ludiciously wionj^ 
in some icspecls. He did not think that the fault was entnoly tliat of tlie census 
officers. “They weie not given pioper mateiials. A stupid decision was made, 
again by the Congress, to boycott the census, and you leap the baivcst By 
boycotting the Simon Commission we got the Hoaie-cuin-Macdonald decision, 
and by boycotting the census, wo got the 51/4G latio. This mistake must be leeti- 
fied and it is the duty of eveiy one of us to see that the 1941 census fjgines aie 
as collect as possible I liave no doubt that if the line hguie is elicited the piopoition 
of the communal population of Bengal will be in favoui of the llindus,” 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — Ki’vslinagar~17tli. November 4940 

The coiifeience winch concluded its session on the 17tli. November passed 
resolutions demanding the release of political piisoiieis and detenus, coudemning Iho 
Communal Award, piotesting against the Bengal Becondaiy Education Bill, and 
the Second Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill, 

The Oonfciencc called upon all Hindus to take the utmost caie in seeming 
a collect lecoid of then numbers and to offer all possible co-opeiation m that 
regaid to the Census authoiities, demanded “the appointment of an independent 
committee of inquny to mquiie into the filing at Kulti” and deploiing the 
“complete failure oi the Ministry to deal wrth this distiessmg situation.” 

The conleience, was of the opinion that the present Constitution bhoirld be 
suspended in Bengal as “it has tailed clue to the ]jolicy that is being pursued by 
the present Ministry.” 

Dr. Moovje, speaking on a resolution, criticized the policy of the Congress 
and said that the nationalism preached by it, was not real nationalism, but a 
pseudo one and also suicidal. “According to the Congress, nationalism in India 
must be an exception to ihe_ general rule and therefore must be the composite 
conglomeration of all the difieieiit religions existing in India” He added that 
if the Hindns wanted to save themselves fiom then own friends, the Congiess, they 
ought to have no politics other than that of the Hindu Mahasabha. 


The All India Hindu Youth Conference 

Madura — 29th. December 1940 

Presidential Address 

The annual session of the All India Hindu Youth Conference was held at 
Madura on the 29th. December 1940 under the presidency of Hi. Shyama Piosad 
Mukeijea who in the course of his speech said ; — 

We meet at one of the most critical periods m the history of our Motherland. 
In addressing yon it is but natural that I should stress the importance of your 
lole in the stiuggle for national regeneration of India. Youth, it is often said, 
is the architect of a nation’s freedom. That magnificent edifice of freedom is yet 
to be bmlt in India, and if you aie to contiibute worthily to the creation of this 
stiuctuie, you will have to take stock of your materials, lay plans and mobilise 
all your eneigy and skill in addiessing yourselves to that noble task. There is 
none here who would look at this ancient land and be not filled with pride and 
leveienee— a land that has fostered an undying culture that is unique in its 
stiength and vitality, sheltered diverse sects and leligions and coninninities of the 
world and given them all a happy home, peace and prosperity, made us proud 
possessors of a iiih and noble heiitage built up through various phases and 
processes of history involving profound meditation, powerful action and noble 
self-saonfice of countless men and women through ages past. Our country has 
hitherto been one home— geograpbically, bistoiically, culturally and spiritually. 
Men have indeed come horn outside and made this laud then abode, but they have 
ever been influenced by that fundamental atmosphere ot unity that Las been 
India’s great cbaiacteiistic. To-day, it has suited the interests of our political 
masters to divide India and rule her. We must stubbornly resist any move for 
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dissecting India, whethei it emanates fioni a section of Moslems or it is fostered 
indiiectly by a thud paity. 

India’s? Position 

As regaids the position of India against the international baclcgiouud, we 
must realise the helpless state in nhich oni countiy is placed to-day. In a 
woild which has clianucd its ideas and weapons of waifaie as also its moial 
values in favour of what aie shamelessly bai barons and luthlefasly hoiiible, India 
stands with no knowledge and ueapon to defend heiself beicft of ail means that 
might help her to raobihse her icsoiirces to losist any pofasible invasion, fcihe 
stands unaimed and helpless not because she heiself wanted to do so but 
because she has been reduced to this state of impotence by the delibeialely peiveise 
policy of an alien Government. 

Oiu countiy is unique in the whole world. Its snow-clad mountains, using 
raaiestically above all known heights, its long stretches of peiennial livers vitalising 
the countiy and distiibutiug health and wealth to all, its vast habitable plains 
teeming with millions, its lesouices of all kinds leinaining to be utilised, make 
our countiy a vciltable paiadise in the moital uoild. But the dwelleis of this 
paiadise, the chiidicn of the soil, haidly get any share of this lich heiitage. 
Economically the laud which had always been smiling with plenty, whose tieasuies 
had been pioveiblal and had invited lapaciuus ioieigncis to pluudei her again and 
again and yet lemained unexhausted and almost inexhaustible, is now m 
deplorable iniiis When we look at oui society to-day, we notice the innumeiable 
ills that aie sapping Us health and well-being. Jnteinal divisions and conflicts 
among the nnmeious casics have bioutiht into the foiefiout the need foi a 
gigantic social leconstiuction To-day oiir enemies aie taking full advantage of 
the loQSely-knit btiuctuie of Uindu society and leactionaiy toiees ate constantly at 
WOik for weakening its veiy foundations. 

The tiagedy is heightened by the fact that although politically, cultuially 
and economically the Hindus aie losing then sliength theie is no 
systematic eftbit on then own pait. to combat this menace The claiion call of 
Feer 8ava7Lar asking Jiindns to innte uiulct the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha 
is intended to tomli the lieait of every son and daughtei of India who look upon 
this gieat land as then home-land and aie piepaicd to identity themselves comple- 
tely with hei ]oys and soiiows, hei use and fall The catholicity of Hinduism is 
pioveilnal. We have never hesirated to respect othei religions and cultuies. If 
we have ever eiied, we have eiied in giving too much attention to humanity and 
too little to oiu own pioblems, to oui health and home. Internationalism is un- 
doubtedly desiiable but it must be elected on a well-adjusted platfoun of nationalism. 
We are often prone to neglect the foundation and to brandish the supeistiuctnie 
Thus we who foini one-fifth of the entiie population of the world cannot have our 
voice felt in the administration of our own eoiuitiy. We aie looked upon as 
minors to be kept perpetually under the caie of our Bclf-constituted guaidiaus. 
The slave-mentality is at the root of all oui evils. India aa such waa nevei con- 
quered by a foieign aimy It was the Indians themselves who by leason of their 
ilisiinity and divison allowed the foieigneis to come and dominate ovei their 
rnotheiiand and self-iespeet demands that they themsolves should undo w'hat they 
have done. 

Yourn's Duty 

In every eoiintiy youth is considerfd as the backbone of a nation. Youth 
movements have levolutionibed tbonghla ami uic.ils in othei countiies and swejit 
away leactionaiy foices that stood in the way of then national legeneiation. Youth 
is a period in the life of a man when he is most sensitive to new ideas and is 
attracted by the clazding biilluince of the Imht that comes fiom afai It is theie- 
foic natuial and desiinble th.it the Indian youth should be open to the mfluence 
of new ideas and new cirecls But what I deidore as anti-national and aa 
injiuions to my countiy’s inleiests is the bliml and uneiitical acceptance of any 
creed, sirn]ily lieigiuse it is something new and is followed in some foieign countiies. 
We have oui pwn pioblems vually afrcvting the destinies of oui countiy. We 
have our past ide.ils and tiadiuons which stmuibited thought and action iii many 
distant pmts of the civilised woild. While we hhonld not hesitate to imbibe the 
best that the le^hons of odicr lunK cun oiTci, ve shnll be guilty of gioss betiaval 
if we pose OIU selves as I heap imitaiois, hiigi'iinl of the peeuliai problems of our 
own countiy. Theic is a section of leactioaaiy Moslems who acting with the 
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indirect snppoit of the British power desiie to impede the cause of our liberation 
and to dominate the Hiiulus, hiiccially m provinces where the Hindus aic in a 
minoiity. "Hie Hindus themselves, oltcii blinded by a false nation ot nationalism, 
have not the caimcity to stand against an evil that seeks to dcstioy the veiy 
foundations of that tiuly libeial and ualionalistic spirit which must sustain any 
peimaneiit movement foi the iiulepeudence of then countiy, 

Hinduism and Communism 

It has almost been a fashion on the pait of a certain section of the Indian 
youth, most of whom aie Hindus to idolise what they call communism, iirespecLive 
oi the immediate pioblcms that face the Hindus of India. They hesitate to call 
themselves Hindus, d’hey forget that Hindus themselves constitute a nation and 
when that term is used as dciined by the Hindu Mahasabha, then lights 
aie identical with the lights of India as a whole. To my mind it is no less an 
indication of slave-mentality and iiileiioii(y-eoniplc:i to accept everything that is Eus- 
Bian because it comes fiom Kussia than it is to accept eveiything British 
simply becausQ it comes fiom Biitain When I am eiiconuteied with a new cieed, 
I should examine my own cieed to which I was bom and iimtuied and see how 
best I can assimilate what is new with the cioed that is mine. The Hindu 
philosophy of liio docs not envisage a less noble and wholesome ideal foi human 
conduct than the philosophy of communism I do not hold the view that we have 
nothing to learn fiom communism and the activities of Eussia or of any othei 
conntiy. But I am against blind and unciitical acceptance of any cieed, simply 
because it is the latest fashion in tlie maiket We can and should Icain a good 
deal from the example of men like Lenin, Tiotsky and Stalin. Who in the woilil 
would not emulate Lenin m his idealism which was so tempered with a sense of 
leahty that he could go against the oithodos Marxists and apply his piiiiciple 
with an eye to the objective conditions of Eussia? A tenacity of will, an hon 
discipline, a single-minded devotion to one’s cause and a keen sense of lesponsibility 
aie viitues which charactciised Lenin and which men in our countiy can worthily 
emulate Look at the present dictatoi of Euasia. Who will not admiie Stah7i's 
shrewd sense of leality ? The same England which considered him as untouchable 
is to-day anxious foi his fnendly gesliiie. Between him and Hitler, theie was 
all conflict and no agiecment. But did such conflict stand in the way of his 
enteiing into a non-nggiession pact with Hitler and leaping iich benefits out of 
lb ? The unique position that Stalin occupies to-day is not due to hi_s blind 
adherence to his communistic ideals. He bears fiist and foieiuost the interests 
of Ijoviet Russia in mind, and he is playing his caids with commendable skill 
and foresight, always anxious to take the fullest advantage of the situation to add 
feathers to the cap of Russia. 

PnoBLEMs OF Hindusthan 

I ask you with all the emphasis at ray command to apply your mind first 
and foremost to the pioblems of Hmdiistlian, to take a fiim stand on the Indian 
soil and address yourselves to the lemoval ot the weeds that choke the growth of 
healthy plants on your own once-adored garden of beauty and sweetness. In the 
solution of our problems we shall apply Western methods but the fundamental 
basis of our social and economic stiuctuie must be m accordance with those 
impeiishable doctrines of equality and seivice which maiked out Hinduism as 
one of the vital factois in the history of the world. A le-orgauisation of Hinduism 
according to modem needs and conditions is essential for the salvation of our 
country, ^ , 

The eneigies of the youth must he applied to the solution of our basic 
national defects which are a stumbling block to the attainment of our political 
freedom. Unite twenty-eight cioics of Hindus by one common national ideal 
and inspiie them with the film conviction that their unity can and will hciald 
the dawn of Indian libeity. Wo have before us the gieat problem of leiuoval of those 
social inequalities which prevent the attainment of Hindu unity. Our society 
to-day though nominally consisting of four ‘vainas’ has moie than three thousand 
castes some of which, though consisting of onr own biethien, the flesh of our flesh 
and the blood of oin blood, have been relegated to the lank of untouchables. Let 
the Hindu youth take up this colossal pioblem in light earnest and ebtablish an 
invincible social biotheihood that will recognise no artificial distinction between 
caste and caste and infuse an undying aiiength into the Hindu social Older, 
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Drive Illiteracy 

Theie is then the q(iiestion of illiteracy. Blake an orfi,anised attack on it and 
bung the lamp of light to eveiy Indian dooi. There is the question of class 
antagonism. Let the youth be the toich-beaiers of understanding and good-will and 
mute the diffeient classes into one oigaiuc whole There are the increasing 
instances of Hindu women being kidnapped and outiaged and of Hindu lives and 
properties destioyed in a planned and systematic manner, specially in piovinces 
where they are it, what patriotism is it, what humanitaiian outlook is it that bea- 
cons you away fiora applying youi energies to fight down these immediate evils that 
are out to impeiil if not destroy your existence as a self-iespectiiig race ? Youth 
oigamsations must develop in every part of the country and they must be tiained to 
launch a planned and systematic campaign against all forces of evil and reaction. 
This detei mined resistance will effectively prepaie you foi the struggle that you 
will have to face for biinging about the economic and political independence 
of your countiy. Establishment of study-ciicles, ciitical examination of 
social, economic and political pioblems both here and abioad, organisation 
of defence foices of associations foi the advancement of physical fitness 
and enduiance, of touiing parties for visiting villages and aieas specially m 
disturbed centres, are only some of the major activities that should absoifa our 
urgent and active attention. 

If you believe that communalism stands as an ever-iising hindrance to the 
attainment of oui goal let me lemind you tliat a suiiender to the demands of 
reactionary Moslems, even to the length of offeiing to the President of the League 
the Fiime-BImisteiship of India, will not restoie Hindu-BIofalein unity I am not 
against Hiudu-RIosleni unity. But this unity must be built on the fundamental 
concept that Hindusthan is indivisible, that Hindusthan is the fatheiland of all 
communities claiming the citizenship of this eouutiy and that a fiee Hindusthan 
wheie mmoiity lights will be scrupulously protected must always remain piimaiily 
in the hands of the children of the soil themselves. The sacred duty of preserving 
and advanceing the political, the cultural and the spiritual fieeclom of this land is 
vested by holy injunction in the twenty eight cioies of Hindus who will live for it 
as cheeifully as they will die for it, 

Inter-Provincal Jealousises 

The youth of India has also to fight against the giowrng tendencies of inter- 
piovincial jealousies. The Hindu Blahasabha aims at uniting the Hindus and 
while we shall not neglect om own piovincial problems we must fully leain the 
habit of safeguadmg the interests of our brethien irrespective of the piovin- 
cial area from which they may come. Bengal and Sind, the Punjab and 
the North-Western Frontiei Piovince have their own pioblems vita- 
lly affecting the Hindus but they can never be solved unless they are made the 
problems of Hindusthan as a whole. Once this AlMndia outlook genuinely captures 
the imagination of the people at large, a new spirit of comiadeship will govern 
onr action which will enable us to face dangerous situations with courage and 
solve them without fear or hesitation. 

Standardisation Problem 

One of the greatest curses of Indian public life is party factions and paity 
squabbles It is a thousand pities that very often these unseemly quairels dis- 
figure the conduct of those who call themselves leaders dominating the public 
life in the country. This spiiit of faction veiy often affects the actmties of the 
youth as well. Bly appeal to you is that in this gieat hour of ciisis you will not 
allow party factions to glow amongst ^ou and spoil the veiy cause you have at 
heait. Ditfeiences there must be m'^eveiy sphere of activity but if we place the 
country’s inteiests above eieiything else, such diffeiences will melt away and be 
adjusted in a healthy manner so as not to undeimine the movement itself, 
liberty does not mean the rigid and forcible acceptance of the view-point of one 
person or one party. Just as I cheiish my own liberty, so should I be piepaied 
to respect the libeity of otheis. I appeal to jou to tiain youiselves in a spiiit 
of steadfastness and robust discipline and develop that capacity foi coipoiate 
work which alone can endow ns with unbending stiength and determination. 

Build up Character 

Personal conduct and chaiaeter will always play a great role in the tine 
building up of the youth movement. Inspiied by a lofty idealism which is nothing 
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more and nothing lees than the liberation of their beloved Motherland, let the 
youths of Hiiulusthan remember that fieedom will not come by a mere ’sunender 
to emotions oi by a vociferous obseivance of slogans To-day the forces that want to 
keep ns down aie poweihil and organised, Then plans can be frustrated only if we 
look upon our pioblems with an eye of lealism and actively piepaie ouiselves 
to meet them in the field of open conflict. Swami Vtvekananda once said that no 
gieat task can ever be perfoiraed by lucks and stratagems. Om youths do not 
lack brilliance or iiitellecLual gifts. But they must be equally endowed with 
that solidaiity and sticngth of body and chaiacter which defy moiintains of 
obstacles, that purity of conduct and sense of individual and public morality which 
make man greater than a mere animal of the human species and raise him above 
his ciicu install ces and even superioi to fate. I ask you fervently to apply your 
minds to the solution ot the great problems that face your country specially to 
fight those reactionaries who are out to destioy the vital rights of Hindu citizen- 
ship. If you have to reach the height of libeity you have to be solemnly earnest 
about your programme of work and prepare yourselves for the greatest sulfeuDg 
and sacrifice. 

The American poet Walt Whitman has said ■ 

WVheii liberty goes out of a place, it is not the first to go. 

Nor the second or thud to go, 

It waits for all the rest to go—ifc is the last” 

Win Back opr Liberty 

That liberty we have lost and if \va have to wm it back— as wm it we must 
—the youth have to win back “all the rest” before we can see the dawn of fieedom 
light up this ancient land of ouis whose service has inspired generations of men 
and women who considered no sacrifice too great, no suffering too arduous for the 
attainment of then cherished goal. 

Let uB recall the words of the great Indian seer, one of the tiue makers of New 
India, Sir Aurohindo that the bare intellecLual idea of the Motherland is not in 
itself a great driving force , the mere lecognition of the desiiability is not an 
inspiring motive, There are few who do not admit that fieedom in the abs- 
tract 18 a desirable thing Many have the wish to see freedom accomplished but few 
have the will to accomplish it. It is not till the Motherland reveals herself to the 
eye of the mind as something more than a stretch of earth or a mass of inividnals, 
It 18 not till she takes shape as a great Divine and Maternal Power in a form of 
beauty that can dominate the mind and seize the heait that petty feais and hopes 
vanish in the all-absorbing passion for the Mother and her service, and the patri- 
otism that works miracles and saves a doomed nation is bom. ‘Baude Mataiam’ 
16 the sacred ‘mantra’ that m a single day converted a whole people to the religion 
of patriotism. No other ‘mantia’ can make its appeal to the sons and daughters 

of Hmdusthan. The Mother has revealed herself. Once that vision has come to a 

people, there can be no rest, no peace, no fiuthei slumber till the temple has been 
made ready, the image installed and the sacrifice offeied. A great nation which 
has that vision can never again bend, its neck iii subjection to the yoke of a con- 
queror, May this inspiring ideal serve as a beacon-light to all who have the interests 
of Hindusthaii truly at heart 1 May the Divine Mother banish fear, superstition 
and cowaidice fiom the minds of all and lead us along the path of unity and 
righteousness and stimulate each of us however humble or unworthy to make his 

life’s offering at the altar of that Eternal 'Sakti’ that presides in all her glory and 

perfection over the destinies of our beloved Motherland. 



22nd. Session— Calcutta — 28ih. to 30ih. December 1940 

The Welcome Address 


The twenty-second session of the National Libeial Federation of India was 
held at Calcutta on tlie 2Stli. December and coiUinned (ill the 30th, December 1940 
nndei the presidency of Mi. F, N, ChandavaiLar, Ex-Vice*Ghaiicelloi’ of the 
Bombay Univeibity. 

Loid Stnka of Eaipiir, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoraine; 
the delegates, called upon the people of the countiy to foiget their iiitcinal 
diffeiences foi the time being and concentiate theii efforts on winning the wai. 

“There has been, and still is,” he said, “too much loose thinking, and the 
real end is lost sight of iii the maze of shibboleths and communal antipathies. 
Our existence is now bound up \Mth that of Great Britain, We stand or fall with 
hei. We cannot allow the foices of evil to triumph I am confident that when 
victory crowns the eftorts and sacrifices of the Demociacies, a new era will 
dawn on this countiy, and our peo])le will breathe the breath of freedom and 
contentment and will be of substanlial help in establishing a new world order 
vliich the Buffeiijig peoples aie all looking foiward to.” 

“So long as the form of Goyeiumcnt in India,” Lord Sinha went on, 
“icmains what it is, acts of the Exe^_utive Government cannot help being liable 
to be miBUiideistood. It is theiefore necessary, that so long as there is no change 
in the system of Go^eiunient, impoitint aSaiih of tStale, especially those which 
concern defence, are so conducted as to evolve the suppoit of the people 

“The Government of Iiiilia ha.s put toith sticnuous efFoits in support of 
the fight atiainst totalitarianism. We aie grateful to those responsible for what 
has been and is being done. But India’s efFoits mmht have been more widespread 
and effective, it the people had a voice in the organisation and coutiol of defence 
aiiangenients. ^ It is one thing to help in the fianiing of a scheme and the eairy- 
ing out of it. It IS another thing to have a act scheme, in the flaming of 
which yon have had no hand placed befoie you as one which must be 
carried out. 

“We look for the creation of an atmosphere that will attract all possible 
support for successful prosecution of the war. The supiiort should be diawn from 
all sections and gioups, and the suppoit should have life and momentum at the 
back of it. There should be no hesitation on the pait of those in cliaigo of affaiis 
in coming forward with measnrea that will evoke the spiiit of fcaciifice m support 
of the cause for which Britain is fighting.” 

Tho Presidential Address 

In the course of his prcsidmtial address Mr. F. JV. Chandavatlar said 

1 wish, during the brief houi that I shall speak to ^ou, to tell yon without 
mlueinu: matters w 'at I think of the present political situation in ludia and what those 
ill power ought to do at the present moment to win the complete confidence of the 
Indian people that they may go ahead with the war which, I must frankly say, 
is as much oiu war as it is theirs, so that lasting victory shall, in the end, crown 
the Biitish aims,— a victoiy that will preserve our liberties for us in India as 
they will bo picbeiied for those iii Great Biitaiu as well. We must uot let our- 
selves forget in this connection that the political quarrel between Britain and India 
is a domestic quarrel, winch should not be allowed to inteifere with and queer the 
pitch foi action against the common enemy of mankind. 

What is Libeialism aiid_ what it means as an inspiiing foice and a shapin*’ 
influence m Iiuhaa polihcs, is a sulj]ctt on which we may well spend a paA of 
oiu allotted time, so that we niuy cleail> envisage the situation as it is to-day and 
perhaps find a way out of the picsent ‘impasse’ 'Those of the Congress Movement 
ill India, who may be rightly destiibed as its foundeis understood Liberalism 
somewhat as follows —They nevei matle caste, community, sect, clique or paity 
ever come befoie the ill Iciest of the country as a whole. ' Only the other day Mr 
Amcvij, the Becietaiy of State for India gave us the slogan, as he put it, of “India 
first.” But long, long ago before il, the late PhaczBl ah Mtilita had declared 
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from the Congres platform that he was not only a lobiist optimist like his friend 
the late Mahadeo Goviud Eanade but that he was “an Indian fiist”, and every- 
thing else, if at all, afterwaids This was the sheet-anchor of his faith in India as 
a nation. And this is the sheet-anchoi of Libeialism as well. It was m that faith 
he stiemiously opposed special, separate, communal electorates for Mahomedans 
in India even on giounds of expediency, in the Minto-Moiley Refoims of 1909, 

The next aiticle of faith in the creed of Libeiahsm is to woik always and 
inevitably foi Indian unity and Indian Nationalism, Whatever niais that unity 
has, theiefoie, to be legaided m the light of Liberalism, not only as a step that is 
letrogiade but as a step definitely meant to divide us in Older to keep us in peima- 
nent bondage. Hindus and Mahomedans have lived long enough— for centuiies by 
now— in this eountiy, nob to legaid themselves as separate political entities. Nation- 
ality and Nationalism aie terras that can never mean either Hindu Nationality 
and Nationalism or Mahomedan Nationality and Nationalism. They can only 
mean, lightly iindeistood, Indian Nationality and Indian Nationalism. In public 
life, there can be only Indian Nationality based on Indian unity. If this has not 
been so in India even to-day, the reason is not far to seek. It is to be found m 
the iiitiodnction of communal electorates in Indian body-politic by way of the 
Minto-Moiley Refoiraa, 

No Subserviency 

Liberals and Liberalism cannot be charged with subserviency, for their creed 
has always been “co-opeiate wheie we can, and ciiticise where we must.” I'liey aie 
no sycophants and no demagogues ; and they cannot be biaiided as repiesenting 
cliques and mteicsts and yet posing that “they alone can claim the honour ol 
representing India.” 

Libeialism is the enemy of reaction as it is the enemy of all wild-cat sehemes 
of revolution and reform. Its watch-words have ever been regulated liberty, piogiess 
and reform. Wisdom, sobriety and right direction have always been its guiding 
tenets This is expiesscd in other words by Mr. 0 Hume, the father of the 
Indian National Goiigress, as "a genuine parliamentary frame of mind " It is a 
method and frame of mind by means of which we aie enabled m public life to 
throw oiii minds in the common stock, to educate and focus public opinion on the 
immediate question in hand and seek to solve it by discussion and aigiiraent and 
by an open mind that does not shut out honest and faiimiiided criticism fiom 
any qnaitci. 

While Liberalism is keen on “avoiding the dangers of cataclysm” it is definite- 
ly opposed also to the “equally serious” menace of stagnation. That is, stagnation 
on the pait of the powers that be and cataclysm into which the country is rushed, 
at periodic iiiteivals, by the Uongiess ruleis of the country. I wish to say nothing 
moie On the pieaent or past mood of Congressmen. Suffice it to say here that the 
passion for cieating a succession of deadlocks has done us no better seivice than 
lauding the whole countiy into a ‘cul-de-sac’. It has spelt disaster and confusion 
all round. It has sown disunion and discoid thionghout the countiy. It has 
diiven the countiy lound and xound the same progiamme without any benefit to 
the body that sponsored it and with infinite loss to the countiy diiven by it. 

Charge Against Congress 

Congress staiula to-day, miles away fiom the eflbrt to educate the people of 
India into “a genuine pailiamentaiy frame of mmd.” Instead it has fostered all 
round slave mentality in its worse form. In the name of discipline it has eiushed 
freedom, in the name of the ma] 0 iity it has done away with democracy and 
piaetised the ait of Goveinment by fiat and mandate. It has left the constituted 
electoiaies of the Assembly to take caie of themselves. Professing to be responsible 
to them, it has really defied them, and compelled the Ministiies in office to do 
what its self-styled Parliamentary Committee and the Woiking Committee bids 
them do. And these take theii.* oideia fiom the sole dictatoi at the top, who is 
not even a foiu-anna member of the Congress itself I Twenty years of Congiess 
activity has not biought the country either peace oi self-government. Nor has the 
ground been prepared for the goveinment of a people foi the people and by the 
people It does not lecognise public opinion much less consults it. On the other 
hand, it holds foith its own opinion as the voice of the countiy as a whole. By 
this kind of pugnacity on its part, it has created another rival, — the Muslim 
League, who is as clamorous as itself in claiming that it shall be equally pugnaci- 
ous and that it shall be heard. And between the two the country suffers fiom 
stagnation on the one hand and the danger of cataclysm on the other, 

39 
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“Negation of Liberalism” 

What chaiacteiisea the present political situation in India may be aptly 
described as the neg,atiou o£ LibeiaUsm. For another vital characteiistic of that 
faith IB eompiomise which is, to day, conspicuous by its absence between the 

Ooveininent and the paitiea that confront it. It is also absent between the parties 
themselves that should woik together for common good. ‘ I am the State,” says 

the Government, ‘T am the State to be and the people combined”, says the 
Oongiess, “1 am going to be the State — not even within the larger State...but 
separate and distinct fiom the whole,— and ^et I demand that the greater will 
move as I direct or shall not move at all,” says the rival, thieatening war if it is 
not heaid. All this has come about because there is the absence of laiger vision 
and the denial of rational compromise as the only key to the solution of any poli- 
tical pioblem. The Government will not eompiomise, the Congiess will not com- 
piomise and the Muslim League wiH not eompiomise. The Government will do 

nothing without the Congress and the Muslim League, It will listen to none else 

for as the slogan goes, none else can deliver the goods. They seem to have for- 
gotten, all of them, that this has never been and can never be the successful 
method of political leform and advancement. What has been achieved so far, has 
been achieved only on the basis of rational eompiomise, on the basis of mutual ad- 
justment of claims and concessions with commonweal as the only end in view. 

So much for those who would have nothing short of complets independence, 
which means isolation and may ultimately involve, as the foices of the tvoild play 
upon us to-day, a shoit shrift to all hopes of freedom, autonomy and dominion 
status in the future goveinance of India. So ranch also foi the Pakistan school of 
miislim politics, which, if _ conceded or extoited, my lead us back to the days 
when endless feuds, jealousies, i lvalues for powei, and civil wais weie the Older 
of the day in this disunited India of the past. 

And what shall we say about the Government in the light of this almost 
universal law of piactical politics '? Leaving alone leactionaiies — the apostles of 
stagnation -on the one hand, and extierae hot-gospelleis on the other, eompiomise 
wains Goveinment face to face with the awakened political conscience of a people, 
that it will not do foi them to mtiodnce any “small and temporaiy irapiovement’’, 
unless “lb is made on the lines and in the diiection of a gieat and peimanent 
change”, envisaged by the people and offeied to them as a distinct pledge by the 
ruleis. In any'cucumstance, it should be no Buch lefoira as will make it “all the 
mOL6 difficult to return to the light line and direction” in fulfilment of “soine 
laige and piogiessive piinciple which is the crus of the espected change.” And 
lastly, a wise Government must always beware not to seek ‘‘to palm off upon ’a 
society the small one as actually being the great one and to repiesenfc the small 
reform as settling the whole question.” 

Plea fob Time-Limit 

Now the Government have promised to India the giant of full Dominion 
Status aftei the conclusion of the present war. It has added that the promise shall 
be implemented within the shortest period of time after the war. What is impera- 
tive in this matter in order to convince people of the absolute sinceiity of their 

intentions is that a definite time-lira.it should be announced forthwith at the end of 
which the definite promise shall be definitely earned out. A warning note 

has heie to be sounded that in this task none of us in India will be satisfied or 
silenced by the pioduction of a “teitium quid” to which I have already alluded 
above. I must fiankly ?.iy in this connection that I am far fiom satisfied with 
the lecent obaeivations of die Semetary of State for India, Mr. Amery, on the 
subject of coustitation-makiug foi India. We do not want any experiment here, 
either on the Ameiican oi any other model. Our histoiical and political evolution 
under the Biiti&h rule^ has set us definitely on tbe path of what is clearly 

envisaged bj Dominion jStatiis and demociattc, pailiamentaiy self-government, We 
haie passed thiongh lour successive stages of leform fiom 1892 to 1935. And we 
demand the fultilinent of responsible self -goveinment for India in a manner 
outlined in the concluding paragraphs of the Montagu-Ohelmsford Repoit on the 
Eefoims of 1919. That lesponsible self-government has been put in a clearer foim 
still by the Balfour deolaiatiou of 19JG. And the Westrainstei ^statute gives us 
under it full and complete fieedora of initiative and action. This is to what the 
British Government is now definitely pledged. And we shall accept nothing that 
takes US in a line and direction different fiom the path cleaily marked out for us 
m that promise* 
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But are we to be satiefiecl in the meanwhile, with things as they are, on the 
excuse that nothing can be done or need be done while the war is going on ? The 

least that we except fiom the Government of the day is, that they will go ahead 

with their scheme of the expansion of the Viceioy’s Executive Council and of 

adding on to it a War Council, also composed of non-oOlcials diawn from all 
paities m the countiy But it has to be emphatically said in this connection that 
the two Councils so foimed should not be m the iiatnie of an eye-wash. The 
membeis chosen or nominated to woik upon them should be of the wisest and the 
best, and, though technically lesponsible to the Viceioy alone, the convention should 
be established that their advice shall noimally operate without let or hindrance 
from any quartei. Above all things the portfolios of Defence and Einance must 
be in chaige of non-oflicials who aie not drawn fiom peimanent services. 
The policies shall bo fiaraed by the non-oflicial membeis concerned, who will 
be allowed to see to it that they aie earned out in letter and spiiit 

by the administration under them. And the lesponsibihty of these membeis shall 
be a joint-responsibility, aad not only for the particular department which may be 
put in then chaige. Thus will be initiated fiom now a cabinet system m the 
Cential Government which may not be responsible, but must ceitainly be made 
responsive, to public opinion in the countiy. Without this mateiial change of 
outlook and policy in the immediate governance of India, none will be convinced 
to-day that the country is ‘not’ meant ‘only to supply men, mateiials and money, 
as if it were a conquered countiy” and that a sinceie and whole-hearted attempt 
is being made “to win the goodwill of the Indian people on the side of war, a 
factor of such immense importance in the difficult days that lie ahead of us all.” 

Defence and Einance 

I need not go here into the details of Defence and Finance. But I shall 
permit myself to eay something by way of general observation on Defence. We are 
here on stiongei giound than any other political party in India. Finance and 
Defence have been Bubjecls studied in detail and spoken on with authority by some 
prominent members of our Party. Therefore, my observations on the subject w'lU 
be only of a general cbaractei, and such as suggest themselves to a layman and 
nothing moie. These may be summaiised somewhat as follows ; — 

(1) That it 18 not only foolish but criminal, if not suicidal, to say that we 
can diive back an enemy, who attacks us with weapons of violence, by following 
the policy of non-violence. And it is no act of violence to defend our countiy and 
our hearths and homes against such an enemy by recouise to arms. The cult 
of non-violence has no application whatever in such a case. Therefore, to pnisuc 
an anti-wai piopaganda on this giouud has no sanction in. history, religion and 
ethics of any countiy in the world, not excluding India. 

(2) That even moie than any subject of constitutional reform the question 
of the leoiganisation and Indianisation of the military system of the countiy is 
vitally connected with the growth of our nationhood in the Biitish Commonwealth 
of Nations, and therefore, it cannot be eithei shelved, postponed oi lightly set aside. 

(3) That as modem wars have become more and more scientific, a country, 
which does not employ its best brains and talents in its army, is bound to go to 
the wall in any conflict with modem powers. Hence it is up to the Government to 
push on vigoiously with its policy of Indianisation. The Ilniveisity Training 
Corps should be expanded and utilised fully for manning the army with officers. 
Militaiy tiaining of Indians in all arms like aitilleiy, navy and air foice should 
be speedily undertaken, and pursued with zest, vigour and diiv© suitable to the 
occasion. 

(4) All so-called distinction for the reciuitraent to the army aB_ between the 
maitial and non-mailial races should be done away with. Piovincial disci immatiou 
and favouritism should be a thing of the past. Eveiy piovince should be encou- 
raged by all means to contiibute its full share m man-power for the Defence 
of India. 

(5) The Government must shed off its distrust of Indians completely, and 
thus help to turn the present system into what may be rightly called the 
National Army of India. What Sir Stvasicamt Atyer said about this question 
years back is more applicable to the situation in India as we find it to-day. 
He said, “We desiie that Indians shall be freely admitted to employment in all 
aims of the defensive organisation of the countiy, that no time should be lost in 
taking steps foi the oiganisation of a teiiitoiial aimy which will serve as an 
auxiliary force of the Indian army. This cannot be accomplished until piovisioa 
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is made in India itself to give the highest standard of instiuction in militaiy and 
naval engineeiing, iii the constiuction and management of aiiciaft in the 
knowledge of tactics, and in all technical and administiative subjects requiied for 
members of the Oeneial StafiV’ 

(6) That the needs of the pieaent war and the penis of neglect aie much 
greater than those of the last wai Hitleiism and War, if they succeed in 
overwhelming Gieat Biitain and conqueinig India, will woik havoc with all our 
hopes and aspirations for the futuie of India. Hence, both in the political and 
the militaiy sense, the situation has to be handled not only wisely and with 
foiesight, but with implicit faith in the people of India. 

(7) That this militaiy leoigaiiisation and the war effoit consequent upon 
it, should be efficiently undeitaken, and undertaken with the fullest confidence 
that the whole coimtiy is behind that effort, demands that the defence poitfolio 
shall be placed in competent and tiiistwoithy Indian bands. We have been 
promised Dominion IStatuB, which, without the Dominion Aimy to accompany it, 
can be so only in name. Eveiy one recalls in this connection the speech of the 
late Loid Sinha as President of the Indian National Oongiesa and how he had 
coupled his plea foi a definite declaration of British policy in India with a demand 
fox the full and all lound Indianisation of the Army and the kind of military 
training foi Indians that must piecede it. Foi he maintained that lesponsible 
self-government for India can nevei come until Indians are made fit to defend 
themselves. And this, I affiim once nioie, will not be done until Government 
shakes off foi good the distiust in the people which yet maiks the military policy 
of the Goveinment of India. This is all that I have to say, and only as a layman, 
on the question of Defence, 

Wanted Large Scale Planking 

Another subject that cannot be oveilooked in this discussion is that of in- 
dustrialisation. The Hogei Mission and the Eastein Gioiip Confeieiice that met 
at Delhi only leceiitly will, I tiiist, do all that is needful for puiposes of wai-time- 
industry and for coiielalion on that account between coimtiies and inteiests 
with kindred aim. But this is only a tempoiaiy phase. What we ought to piess 
upon the attention of the Goveinment as also upon the attention of all buBiiiessmen 
in India is, that a tempoiary alignment and co-oidination of effoit aie not enough. 
What India needs most to-day and the day aftei-tomoiiow, is a definite and laige- 
Bcale planning which will unmistakably provide for cleai-sighted industiial prospeiity 
of India after the war. And the task should be a joint consultation and effoit 
between officials dnectly concerned and business men in the countiy as well. In all 
fields of industry, India is pushing ahead since the last war and theie is no deaith 
of non-official talent and capital in this country, piovided you know how to 
harness it to this planning of industry and to the successful oiieiitation aud 
canying out of the plan. Here again, politics and economics impinge oue upon 
the other. And confidence and trust in the one field beget tinst and confidence 
in the othei field also to the advantage of politics and economics both. 

I have alieady lefened to the pieseut political deadlock. Suggestions are being 
made for a peace-efibit to put ail end to this undesiiable state of things The letter of 
Bir Jagdtsh Prasad to the piess followed by a long explanation and elucidation 
upon It by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapju the othei day, is one indication of the general 
leeling in the country ovei this mattei. The riiine Minister of Bengal has come out 
with the pioposal that Muslim League schould take a lead m the matter. But Mi. 
Jinnalds subsequent speeches on the subject make one fact clear moie than all 
otheis and it is this that no jouipaileis shall even be begun until ceitam pievioua 
conditions laid down by the Muslim League aie accepted by the other party in 
question. In these ciicumstance, I am led to believe that these efibits, if at all 
they get a stait. have but a i^leiidei chance of success and of success in a manner 
that we all desiie foi the political good of India as a whole. 

One Nation 

We want Indian unity, and no party domination. We want India to be 
one nation and not cut asunder into Hindu India and Muslim India, W'e want 
in India the reian of tiue demociacy on the model of Biitish deraociacy aud as it 
has woiked in England. Oui tiust, in the fiist instance, is in that demociacy and 
only iindci it, in the Goveinment that repiesents the demociacy in Gieat Biitain 
aud India for the time being We do not want heie the domination of one race 
over anothei, or such a iiile by majoiity or a cUimoiuiiig minoiity as will virtually 
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take us back to autocracy or ono-man rule. We want no true interests in India to 
Buffer but all legitimate inteiests to come together to co-operate to one end, namely 
the piOBpeiitiy and uplift of oui motbeiland, that is India, and ‘not’ this or that 
pait 01 pioviuce or fiontier of India. We do not swear by complete independence 
of India, for we do not define to go back to pic-Biitish lule in India, much lees to 
fall an easy prey to any couqneiov fiom the East and the West, the Noith and the 
South. We honestly think aiid^ fiimly believe that Dominion Status of the 
Westminster Statute vaiiety will give us the ‘land’ of independence we need in 
India to-day and to moiioiv, to weld her into a self-deteimiinng and seh-sufficing 
nation. I do not look fai into the future. One step is enough for me 

If a reconciliation and fiiendship resulting in a united effort sufficient to cope 
with the piesent situation are to be bionght about based on these fundamentals, 
then it will not do to depend meioly on peacc-niissions of the kind I noted above. 
In this connection I w'elcomo the suggeetion made leceiily by my fiiend the Honourable 
Mf. P. N. Saptu that England should send out for that puipose a goodwill 
mission to India composed of its fiist-class statesmeii whose presence in England is 
not so indispensable foi direct war effort. The principal aim of such a mission 
should be to travel over the whole country and know the situation for dsclt, 
than, to interview lepiesentative men of all parties in the country, and, lastly, 
as the result of the aispassionate and entirely unofficial view that it gets of things 
in India, to fiame what I may call a Treaty of Eiiendship between England and 
India, somewhat on the lines of, if not similar to the txeaty aiiived at between 
England and Iieland after the conclusion of the last war. 

It has to be borne in mind that the treaty should have for its aim ‘not’ 
the le-opening of the constitutional question between India and England, for that 
has been settled in essentials, namely. Dominion Statiifa and such Status, at that, 
as will make India an equal partner with England m the Indo-Bnbish Common- 
wealth of nations The purpose of the mission and of the tieaty to follow it, 
should be to restore goodwill, to lemove possible misapprehensions about the 
intentions now and remote, of England towards India and to prepare the giound for 
the specific task of constitution -making, that can only follow after the successful 
conclusion of the piesent war. It should also be uudeistood that the decisions 
of this Mission should not be made to wait upon the pievious assent to them by 
the parties most vocal in the world of India as it is to-day. These noises and 
bickerings are bound to continue till a definite solution and a decisive step is 
deteimined upon by the Government m power. We know that this has been done by 
Gieat Britain and the British Paihament in 1909, m 1919 as well as in 1935. The 
solution of our internal differences, communal or otherwise, should not be laid 
down as a condition precedent to the solving of this political tangle. We know 
that it was not done in the case of Ireland as between the party led by Mr. De 
Valera and the party led by Mr. Oolhns and others. And we cannot accept the 
“raison d’etre’ of a different attitude to the political struggle between 
England and India. Theie is a very large number of politically minded and pat- 
riotic men in India outside the Congress and the Muslini League, who will agree 
to such a course and smoolhen the path of reconciliation between England and 
India, on lines honouiable to either side. My submission to the British Govein- 
menfc, in then own interest as well as in the interest of India is, therefore, this i — 
It should make a clear declaition to the Indian people that, say within two year's 
after the war, they will definitely establish Dominion Status in India, and then 
the people of India shall have to woik out then own salvation in their own way, 
Without either interference or domination from Great Biitain or by any party ^ that 
may be in power m Great Britain tbeieafter. In the meanwhile they are sending a 
Goodwill-Mission to India, fair impartially minded, of _ undoubted integrity and 
honour, whose sole aim in going to India and seeing things for themselves shall 
be to clear up misunderstanding, restore friendship, and do all in their power to 
smoothen the path of progress all round. It is my firm, considered and emphatic 
opinion that until the Indo-British problem is solved first all other differences in 
India will not end. 

Besolutions — Calcutta — 29t1i, & SOth, December 1940 
Dominion Status After War 

The session of the Eederation concluded on the SOth. December after 
adopting a number of important resolutions. 

The hon. Mr. P. W, Sapru moved the following resolution on the future 
constitution of India, as adopted by the subjects committee 
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“The National Liberal Federation of India, while desirous of satisfying the 
reasonable claims of minoiities is of opinion that the Viceroy’s declaiation of 
August last virtually gives them a veto on constitutional pi ogress and protests 
strongly against the distinction drawn by Mi. Amery between the status and 
functions of a dominion which has cieated a grave apprehension m the minds of 
the people that what he called Biitish obligations in India may permanently stand 
in the way of India achieving the same freedom as the othei dominions enjoy. 

“The National Libeial Federation of India strongly dissents from the lecent 
statement of H. E. the Viceroy that the Biitish Government can do nothing more 
than they have already done to enable India to enjoy dominion status and uigcs 
that it should be immediately announced that India will be accoided the status of 
a dominion within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster within a peiiod not 
exceeding two yeais after the conclusion of the war. 

“The National Liberal Fedeiation of India is farther of the view that in the 
meanwhile the Central Government should be so reconstineted as to have by 
convention a fully national character. The Viceroy should he its constitutional 
head and that the British Government should not ordinarily interfere with any 
policy that has the support of such an executive and the Central Legislature. The 
portfolios of Defence and Finance should be entrusted to non-official Indians enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the country.” 

The mover said that m this resolution they had expressed their views on the 
political situation which had developed during the last 18 months in this country 
and had also formulated what their basic demands were. 

The history of India, Mr. Sapru added, might have been very different if at 
the beginning of the war, before any demands had been made by any political 
party, the British Government had come forward with a clear and unequivocal 
declaration of Dominion Status for India. 

Referring to the recent declaiation s made by his Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India that they had done all that they could do towaids a 
solution of the political tangle and that the initiative now should come from 
Indiana, Mr, Sapru remarked^ that his Excellency had been ‘blundering for all 
these yeais- In the declaration it had been said that the Biitish Government sym- 
pathized with India’s desiie to fiame hei own constitution consistent with histoii- 
cal and other obligations which they had towards this couiitiy. The fieedoni 
which Indians might get was conditioned by these obligations. But the obligations 
could be iuteipieted in such a way as to give them real power or just a shadow of 
responsibility. The speaker obseived that the question of obligations should be 
settled by direct negotiation between the lepiesentatives of India and the 
Biitish Government. These obligations ought not to be allowed to stand permanen- 
tly in the way of progress. 

As to the distinction drawn by Mr. Amery between the status and function 
of a dominion Mr. Sapru said ; I do not care for status ; T care for power ; I 
care for freedom and I care for, if you give me the right to use the woid, inde- 
pendence. If we have leality of political power, status will follow’. 

Mr. Sapu added that the attitude of ‘no compromise with imperialism’ would 
lead them nowhere. They were piepared to accept the creed of Dominion Status 
which was virtual independence. 'What we want is the reality of power, full 
control over our own destiny, the control which the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, and South Afiica have. Nothing else will satisfy the aspiiations of the 
people of the country. Nothing else is woith looking at What we are offeied is 
not Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminstei vaiiety. What we are offered 
IB controlled self-government within the impel lalistic strucUiie and if the tiuth is 
to be told, there is the political deadlock in this countiy because England is 
not clear in her mind what she means to do with India after the war That 
feeling will not be lemoved by an equivocal declaration with mental reservation,’ 

Mr. Sapiu then lefeiied to the difficulty that confionted them in framing the 
constitution of the country. In view of the declaration of the Biitish Government 
they should agree among themselves as to the body which would frame the 
constitution. The pimcipal Muslim party in India stood for the partition of India. 
'How can you negotiate m a leasonable atmosphere’, he asked ‘with people who 
want to divide this country, people who talk not of Indian nationalism but of 
two^ nations ? How can you negotiate with people of that type ? That is the 
initial difficulty in our way and for this initial difiieulty the responsibility mainly 
rests with the Biitish Goveiiiment’. The speaker maintainea that this pioblem 
had been cieated for them by the Biitish Goveinment when they intiodiiced the 
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By stem of sepal ate electorates in India in 1905. This vicious circle was created 
for them by the British policy of grautinp; self government in instalments. 

Therefore it was essential, he pointed out that the Biitish Government should 
give up this instalment system. They must declaie that the future constitution 
was going to be placed on a peimanenb basis and that the final tiansference of 
power to the Indian hands was going to take place within a definite peiiod of time. 

Mr. Sapyu hold that the Biitish Government was more responsible for the 
present political deadlock than either the Congress or the Muslim League. He 
asked, Tf an Anglo- Ameiican or a Fraiieo-Biitisli union was a possibility now, 
why not an Indo-Biitish union V 

The resolution was foimaliy seconded by Prof. R, H. Kelkar of Poona and 
siippoited by Mr. C. R Somayajulu of Madras and was adopted by the Federation 
without any change. 

Seeonaing the resolution, Piof. R. If. Kelkar lecalled that duiing the last 
war Ml. Montagu had come to India to investigate the Indian problem. Why was 
not such a thing possible now ? The suspicion was that theie was no real desire 
to part with power. 

Suppoiting the resolution Mr. Somayajulu said that the fiituie constitution, of 
India must be of a federal type at the Oeiitie on the population basis and the 
piovinces must be divided on a linguistic basis piovided they weie fi.naaciaUy 
self-supporting. But the federal constitution adumbrated in the Goverument of 
India Act of 1935 was opposed by all the paities m India as it was a negation of 
full lesponsible government He thought that the futuie fedeial constitution should 
be flamed by a committee lepiesenting all the major iiolitical parties in the country. 

Separate Electorates 

Dr. R. P, Paranjpye moved the following resolution on separate electorates : 

“•The Federation, while fully leady to safeguard the interests of all sections 
of the people, consideis that the aim of India’s political evolution should be a 
democracy not qualified by consideiations of race or creed and therefore the 
Federation is definitely opposed to the permanent existence of communal electo- 
rates and the present Communal Award ; at the same time as it ^ would not be 
piacticable to effect this lefoira immediately owing to the existing conditions it 
considers that giadual steps should be taken to eliminate separate communal 
electoiates by having joint electorates with reserved seats for a definite period. 

“The Fedeiation is emphatically opposed to the suggested division of India 
into Pakistan and Hindustan as being against the best interests of the country 
which in its opinion should be one single unit of Government for purposes of 
administration and defence though it will have necessaiily to be of a fedeial 
character ” 

In moving the resolution, Dr. Paranjpye traced the history of the introduction 
of separate communal electorates in this countiy and said that ifc was a 
great mistake to introduce religion in the political spheie and today they were 
witnessing its dire xesults. 

Referring to the Communal Award the speaker said that in this award the 
Muslims had got fai more than what they were entitled to in any system of demo- 
cracy and the award had become a standing obstacle in the path of India’s progress 
as a real democracy. It was time that they put theii foot down on the comrauoal 
virus and enunciated once for all their opposition to separate communal electorates. 
They did not desiie to treat the mmoiitiea harshly. They wanted to tieat them as 
indulgently as possible, even giving them better treatment than what they would 
get on then numeiical stiength. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. X K Basu pointed out that India was not the 
only country which ivas the meeting place of different classes, creeds and races. 
They had had in other countries a similar collection of races which had fought 
each other, of cieeds opposed to each other and of classes contending for power 
against each other. But no other civilized country had yet thought of the peculiar 
device that was incorpoiated in the Goverument of India Act of 1935. He gave 
instances of Canada and South Africa and asked if the British people ever thought 
of introducing sepaiate electorates in those countries. 

After Ml. S. N. Varvia had supported the lesolution it was earned without 
any change. 

The War 

Sir CJnmanlal Setalvad then moved the following resolution^ on the war 

“The Fedeiation reaffirms its deep sympathy with the victims of totalitarian 
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agf^ression and is fully confident tliafc they will soon be able to regain their lost 
independence. It deeply appieciates the heioic efforts made by Britain and the 
countiies associated with hei and by Gieece and China in resisting aggression 
and tiusts that then enormous saciifices will be crowned with success. 

“The Fedeiation feels that India should offei its wholeheaited support in the 
prosecution of the war as it is convinced that the futuie of demociacy and the 
cause of India’s fieedom is bound up with the defeat of totalitarianism. At the 
same time it feels that the requisite effbit will not be forthcoming from the people 
of India unless sufficient enthusiasm is created among the people by a change in 
the policy of the Government towaids India.” 

Moving the lesolutioii, Sii Chimanlal Setalvad said that when they asked 
for India’s wholeheaited support to Biitain m the prosecution of the war. they 


did so not to oblige Biitain but to obit 
there was no question but India would i 
enjoys. Sheer self-inteiest demanded tha 


go themselves. If England went down 
ose even the present measuie of liberty she 
1 India should put foith her best effoits 
in'support of England to cairy on this wai to a successful conclusion. 

On the other hand, he said, England in her rule in India during the last 150 
years had failed to equip India for self-defence in the manner she should have 
done. And it was on that account that they stated in the concluding poition 
of the lesolution that the psychological conditions should be created in order to 
enable India wholeheartedly and moie effectively to_ support Biitain in the war. 

Seconding Sir CInmanlal Setalvad^s lesolution the hon. Di. Hudaynath 
Kumiu said that the Government had not succeeded in evoking wholeheaited enthu- 
siasm in the country for then cause. What was that due to ? It was not due to 
any partiality in the minds of Indians for Geimauy, Italy or Japan ; it was due 
entirely to internal ciicumsiaiiccs. The Go\ eminent must understand the psycho- 
lof»y of the people and make them feel that the wai was then wai . it must enable 
them to feel that they weie being piepaied for self-defence and that the fight for 
freedom would soon enable them to enjoy fieedom themselves. But unfortunately 
India had been to no small extent antagonised by the shoitsighted policy pin sued 
by the British Goveinmeiit. The speaker made paiticulai lefeience to the question 
of defence in this connection. 

He feared that notwithstanding the fact that the sympathies of India weie 
entirely with the democratic countiies, so long as the attitude of the Biitish 
authoiities towaids India was not changed, it would be impossible to create that 
enthusiasm which alone could enable her to put all the efFoiLs that she was capable 
of in aid of the democratic countiies. 

Mr. N C. Marucha and Mi. Parmeshwm Nath Sapm supported the leso- 
lution which was cairied. , , « 

Supporting the resolution moved by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mi. iV. C, 
Bharucka urged the people of India to offer wholeheaited support to Biitish war 
efforts. What the Liberals should do now, the speaker concluded, was to go to the 
people and tell them that by helping Britain in the war India was only 

iielpiiii herself. ■, , , 

Mr. Parmeshwar Nath Sapru said that if it was necessary to obtain the whole- 
hearted support of the country it was absolutely essential that something should 
be done and done immediately to make the people feel that they were fighting 
for their own existence in fighting foi the existence of Britain He further said 
that this was an opportunity for Indians to eniol themsehes in the an, aimy and 
naval forces and thus build up the defence of the countiy. 

Civil Disobedience 

The following lesolution on ci\il disobedience was moved by Dr R. P. Paianjpi/e : 

“The Fedeiation deploies the resoit to civil disobedience by the Cougiess as 
it will still fiiithei complicate the difficult situation in the countiy, 

‘'The Federation also dejdoies the seventy of sentences passed in certain 
eases and advocates enlightened treatment of political piisoners throughout the 
country.” 

Moving his resolution, Dr Paronjpye said that the present civil disobedience 
by the Congress which was, at its beginniiiEr, limited to individuals, was now 
assuming an enormous chaiactei and leading the countiy to an abyss whose depth 
they could not at piesent see He expresstrl the opinion that in view of the time 
and circumstances pievailiug at present in the countiy, a step like civil disobedience 
was entirely out of jdace. It might bo that, India for the moment was not 
actually m'the Iheatie of wai, but the future of India was mdivisibly bound up 
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with the result of this war and, theiefore, anything that came in the \Yay of their 
successful piosecution of this wai» was enfciiely aiiti-national. 

Eefeinng to the statement of Mahatma Gandhi that he did not wish to 
embaiiass the Biitish Government and that he did not wish the success of Nazism, 
and Fascism, Dr. P aranjpye failed to lealise how this lesoit to civil disobedience 
would not come in the way of a successful war eSoit, would not emb.aiias 3 the 
Biitisli Government and would not, at least to a ceitain estent, encouiage Fascism 
and Nazism. 

Depiecating the move of the Congress in placing civil disobedience or passive 
resistance, as an ideal in itself, befoie the country, the speakei thoiniht that the 
move was entirely untimely and against the best^inteiests of the people. 

Dr, Paranjpye also stiongly ciiticised the wniy in which Government were 
treating the civil lesisteis, who, in his opinion, should in no way be treated haishly. 
The Libeials should see, he eonclnded, that no undue seventy was used against 
any civil lesistei by the Government. 

Seconding the lesolution Eai Bahadur F L. De said that the civil resisters weie 
not born criminals. So they should in oidinaiy coiiise be tieateJ in a much better 
manner than they weie being treated now. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Defence 

The following resolution on defence was moved by the bon. Dr. H N. Kunzru : 

“The National Liberal Federation while always demanding a radical change in 
the defence policy of the Government is strongly of opinion that the war has shown 
that for making adequate preparations for the secniity of India it is essential that, 
(1) the Defence portfolio should be entrusted to an Indian member who 
commands the confidence of the people and, that (2) the Defence forces of 
India should be oiganised on a fully national basis. It recognizes the 

E rogress that has been made nith regard to the manufacture of war materials 
lit is thoroughly dissatisfied with the policy in other respects. 

“It urges in particular' (a) that the policy of Tndianization of the army, navy 
and au force should be immediately adopted : and (b) that the distinction between 
martial and non-mar tial races should be done away with and the army lecriuted 
from all provinces and classes”. 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the house D?\ Kunzru said 
that It was a matter of urgent importance that they should attend immediately 
to the problems lelating to their national security. For a long time their defence 
arrangements were based on the assumption that in any major conflict England 
would come to their assistance. But the present war bad shown that this 
dependence on England was a source of danger to India. 

The role of India was paiticiilaily a responsible one in connection with the 
Middle Eastern sphere. The conditions under which the old scheme of defence 
was outlined having radically changed it had become more than ever necessary 
that the policy should be particularly overhauled and further that India should be 
placed in charge of defence arrangements of the country 

Keferring to the move of the totalitarian powers towards India thiough Egypt, 
Suez Oaiial and Palestine, the speaker pointed out that it was obvious that they 
were incuriiug a serious risk. It was necessary, therefore, from the point of view 
of England itself that India should be enabled to defend herself. 

Mr. B. B. iSoy, Mr. V V. Venkataiaman and Mr. B, N. Boy Choudhury 
supported the resolution which was earned unanimously. 

Wap. and Industrial Development 

D?. P. Neogy moved the following resolution on war and industiial 

development ; 

“The National Liberal Federation of India sfciongly protests against the virtual 
exclusion of Indians from higher positrons in the Supply department in connection 
with Its recent reorganisation and iiiges its Indianisation in order to win the 
confidence of Indians. 

“The Fedeiation presses on the Government of India and the provincial 
Governments the importance of taking advantage of the piesent^ conditions ^ to 
foster the industrial development of the countiy. It is necessaiy in its opinion 
foi this purpose that the fiscal policy of the Goveinmeut should be suitably 
changed and that special efforts should be made to secure the establishment or 
expansion of the basic chemical and other industries and the establishment of new 
industries under Indian control and management. 

40 
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“The Federation is of opinion that national interests requiie that special 
attention should be paid to the establishment of small-Bcale industries. 

“The Fedeiation uigcs the taking of all possible steps to develop shipbuilding, 
aiicrafb and automobile maniifactming industiies m the oouutiy, 

“The Fedciatioii appreciates the decision of the Government of India to appoint 
more tiado coraraiasioners with a view to finding new markets for Indian pioducts, 
hut in view of the magnitude of the Interests involved is of the opinion that 
vigoious efforts should be made to find new outlets for such commodities the 
marketing of which has been adversely affected by the war”. 

ProA Dm Altekar seconded and Mr, Sanit Nath Roy, Mi\ S. P. Basu and 
Mt. Bm J. Ski off supported the resolution which was seconded by the house. 

Indians Oveeseas 

The Fedeiation adopted the following resolution on Indians overseas as moved 
from the Chair, without any discussion . 

^‘^fhe Fedeiation reaffirms its resolutions about the injustice to Indians overseas 
and calls upon the Government not to lelas its efforts to lemo’-e the cause of 
their just complaints. The Fedeiation welcomes the firm attidude adopted by 
them to take such further steps as may be necessary to protect the interests of 
Indians. 

“ihe Federation welcomes the raising of the status of the representatives _ of 
the Government of India in South Africa fiom that of an Agent to the High 
Commissioner and wrants the Goveiament of luclta to appoint High Commissioners 
in other Dominions. The Federation disappioves^ the appointment of olRcials to 
such posts and is of the opinion that all such offices should be held by Indians 
selected from the public life of the countiy. 

Reforms in Indian states 

The following resolution on Reforms m Indian States also moved from the 
Chair w'as similarly carried by the House . 

“The National Liberal Federation expresses its full sympathy with the natural 
and perfectly legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian States for ci\il and 
political liberties. 

“The Fedeiation urges that the rulers of States should without further delay 
concede to their subjects the rights of security of peison and property, liberty of 
speech and press, freedom of association as well as representative government 
as a prelude to responsible Government”. 

Census Operations 

On the motion of Mr. Manmatha Nath Sen^ the Federation adopted the follow- 
ing resolution on the census operations • 

“This Federation calls upon the people to help m having a correct record made 
hy the enumerators and to offer full cooperation to the census authorities and to 
see that there are no fictitious entiies or inflation. 

“The Federation further urges the Government of India to ensure the correct 
enumeration of the difterent communities by providing for j'oint enumeration by 
enumerators chosen from diffeient communities and also to check the coiiectness 
of the final enumeration by sample or test census later. 

“This Feiieration urges the Government of India to amend the Indian 
Census Act immediately, specially as regards prosecution for census offences 
and for allowing inspeotion to peisons intending to initiate census prosecutions. 

“This Federation points out that those that oidinaiily call and regard them- 
selves as Hindus aio not allowed to be registered as Hindus, but me classified by 
the census authorities as animists and the like. 

“This Fedeiation is further of opinion that the differentiation made between 
Hindus and Mahomedans iii the mattei of the recording of castes is not only 
mischievous but also pernicious in its effect”. 

Changes in Constitution 

On a motion from the Chair, the Federation adopted a resolution effecting 
certain changes in its constitution. 

The resolution on the selection of the venue of the next session was not taken 
up by the house, but will be dealt with by the Council of the Federation on a 
later date. 
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Vote op Thanks 

At the conclusion of the proceedings Mi, J. N. Basu, proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Chair, expiessed high appieciation of the house of the manner in 
which Mr. Chaiidavarkar, the President, had conducted the delibeiations. 

Mr. Chandavarkar’s Reply 

Replying, Mr. Chandavarkar thanked the delegates for the assistance they had 
given him lu dischaiging his duties. He said that although in a mmoiity, the 
Libeials were a party of expediency. They had always endeavoured to woik in the 
public life in a sportsmanlike spirit, playing not for winning but for the sake of the 
game itself. 

Commenting on the political situation in the country, Mr. Chandavarkar 
observed that in spite of several mistakes committed by them the Congress minis- 
tries 1 1 the provinces weie welcomed as they were lepresentatives of the people 
and had worked in that capacity. ‘We have always felt that they weie our own 
ministers’, he observed, Bpeaking about leadership, he leniarked that they only 
could give the lead to the country that were ready to serve the cause of the people 
as servants. 

The Federation appointed Mr. V. N. Chandavarka? as its president and 
Messrs. M. D» Altekai. E. E. Bakhale and M. 0. Bhaiucha, secietanes lor the 
year 1941. 


Proceedings of the Council of the Federation 

Resolutions — Allahabad — 25th. August 1940 

The Viceroy’s Declaration 

A meeting of the Council of the National Libeial Federation of India was 
held on the 25th. August at Leader Buildings, Allahabad. Dr, B. JP, Baranjpye 
presided and among those present were : 

Ml. J. N. Basu, the hon. Pandit Hirdaya Nath Kunzru, the hon. Mr. 
P. N. Sapiu, Dr. O. S. Mahajani, Eaja Maheshwai Dayal fcJeth, Eai Bahadur 
Kunwar Guru Naiain, Eai Bahadur Thakur Hannman Singh, Principal J E. 
Ghaipuie, Pandit Iqbal Naratu Guitu, Mi. P. Kodanda Rao, Eao Baja Pandit 
Bhyam Behan Misia, Rai Bahadur Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh, Pandit Parmeshwar 
Nath Sapiu, Mr. Ra) Nath Kunziu, Mr. Bii] Naiayan Guitu, Mehta Krishna pLara, 
Rai Bahadur Babu Kampta Praaad Kakkar, Mr. S. G. Vaze, Rai Bahadur Lala 
Bihan Lai, Mr. Vishun Nath, Mr. Nibaran Chandia Eay, Mr, Suiendianath 
Varma, Mr. Gopinath Kunziu, Mr. M. D. Altekai, Mehta Mahipat Ram and 
Babu Vishwanath Prasad. 

The recent declaration of his Excellency the Viceroy and the speech of Mr. 
Amery weie considered and after a long discussion lasting neaily seven hours 
when several issues involved and many drafting amendments were keenly debated, 
the following resolutions were adopted 

The Council of the National Libeial Federation of India has given caiefui 
consideration to the statement of H. E. the Viceroy of Aug. 8 and the speech of 
Mr. Ameiy rn the House of Commons on Aug 14 and is of opinion that it should 
be clarified and modified in the manner suggested below in order to evoke whole- 
hearted response from the people m the prosecution of the war. 

Need for Clear Assurance on Dominion Status 

(a) The statement of Mr, Amery in which he draws distinction between the 
functions and the status of a dominion with reference to India has caused grave 
apprehension in the minds of the people of the country that wliat he called the 
British obligations in India may peimanently stand in the way ot India achieving 
the same freedom as the other dominions eii]oy. A clear assurance is, therefore, 
needed that the contemplated free and equal partnership of India is not subjeefi 
to any such qualifications. 

' Definite Time-Limit Required 

(b) The Council considers that a definite time-limit should be laid down 
within which India will attain dominion status, as ifc feels that after the war 
danger is over, the various conditions m the declaration are capable of being put 
forward as excuses for delaying such attaiumont indefinitely. 
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Ministries and Dominion Status 

(c) While the Council is anxious to satisfy all reasonable claims and aspira- 
tions, and remedy all the genuine giievauces of the vaiious minoiitiea and mteiests 
in the countiy, le cannot help feeling that the guaiantees given in the declaiation 
to the imnoiities are woided in such wide teims that they can be used to stop all 
political piogresB if their demands, even the most uiueasonable, aie not fully 
conceded ; the council, theiefoie, desiies that it should be cleaily stated that in the 
event of such a iion-possumus attitude on the pait of any mmoiity or inteiest 
Government will cany out its piomise to grant dominion status consistently with 
the piinciple of nationalism and democracy and the integrity of the countiy. 

Defence on Fully National Basis 

(d) To enable India to put foith its best effort for the piosecution of the 
war and to reconcile the countiy to any sacrifices that may be necessaiy, the 
Council considers it essential that u) the Defence poitfolio should be entiusted to 
an Indian member who commands the confidence of the people, and (n) the 
defence forces of India should be organized on a fully natioual basis and in parti- 
culai, the recruitment of non-Indian officeis should henceforward be discontinued, 

Indians to be in Majority in Viceroy’s Council 

(e) The newmembeis of the Viceroy’s Executive I Council should be selected 
from the lepieseuiatives of the vaiious political paities in the countiy and that 
such new membeis should be in a majoiity on that Council. 

That as a matter of convention such an enlaiged Executive Council should 
woik as a cabiuet, that the Vieeioy should be its constitutional head, that the 
Biitish Government should not ordinaiily inteifere with any policy that has the 
Buppoit of such an Executive Council and the Ceutial Legislatuie. 

Self-Determination and British Obligations 

(f) The acceptance of piinciple of self-deteimination in the declaiation is so 
hemmed in by regaid for Biitish obligations and guaiantees to mmoiities and 
iuteiests as to lender it nugatoiy and the Council consideis that if it isieally intend- 
ed to giant self-deteiminatibn, it should be done in a mannei which will make it 
piactically effective. 


The Western India National Liberal Federation 

Statement—Bombay — 21 si. October 1940 

Call for Common Front 

‘The Council of the “Westein India National Liberal Association have alwajs 
viewed civil disobedience, in whatever shape or foim, with intense misgivings. The 
Libeials are not alone in believing that the latest decision of the Congiess to offer 
individual civil disobedience may veiy easily degenerate into lawlessness and violence 
thioughout the countiy. Demociacy connotes liberty of speech for which the 
Liberals have consistently fought evei since the time when the Congiess was 
founded. But what the Conaiess now demands is, in the opinion of the Council, 
license to Iiampei all war effoit which in reality is an abuse of the libeity of free 
speech. It is indeed deplorable that at this ]unctiiio when all national effoit 
should have b:pn solely diiectcd tow aids secuiing unity and the speedy attainment 
of India’s politn-ai goal, the spokesman of the Congiess should have insisted on an 
issue on which the Congiess is not admittedly an united body. The claim of Mr. 
Gandhi that the light of selt-expitFsion is not wanted by the Congiess “meiely 
for Itself but foi all” is cleaily untenable because the Congiess has haidly ever 
gianted fieedom of speech to its own menibeis and ceitaiiily denied it to those 
outside its fold. 

“'ihe Council emphatically dedaie that the Congiess claim to carry on un- 
fettered piopagancia against the wai is not only mipiactical but opposed to the 
best intciests of India heiself and will undoubtedly have seiious repercussions. 
Ml. Gandhi’s own nuhnations weie at fiist in favour of giving unconditional 
suppoit to Biitain in hei ijcht against the fuices of totalitaiian States. If Mr. 
Gaiulhi WeS unsucce'sslul in conveiting his own followeis to his viewpoint, he 
should have, consistently with his profc‘-sed ideals, earned on agitation in suppoit 
of his view’, which might have pieveuted the Biiccessive someiBaults of the Congiess 
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fiom time to time to the infinite detiiment of the futuie of the country. 
It is obvious that in spite of its loud pi’Otestations not to embarraBs 

the Eiitish^ Government, the Congress ib merely trying to create 

a political crisis with a view to bloatciing up its own piestige and coveiiiig up a 
senes of capital political mistakes which it committed when it had the reins of 
Government in no leas than seven provinces. 

‘In the interests of India heiself, it would be suicidal to do anything that is 
likely to prejudice Biitain’s eftbrta in her life and death struggle and it is nothing 
short of the gravest disservice to the country to lose the present opportunity of 
helping 111 the better defence ot India and in attaining nltnnate political freedom. 

“The Council also disapprove of the anti-national policy adopted by the All- 
India Muslim League in putting foiwaid the Pakistan scheme designed to paiti- 
tion the countiy on communal lines. The Liberals have always stood for efleetive 
safeguaids for the piotectiou of Muslims and other important minorities and for 
secuiing to them real part in the governance of the countiy, but they can never 
countenance a scheme which stiikes at the root of all true nationalism and unity, 
thus inviting fresh dangers of which the consequences cannot be foreseen. 

“At this iurreture it is the duty of all well-wishets of India, to whatever 
political party they might owe allegiance and to whatever community they might 
belong, to unite in a common front to oppose the suicidal policies both of the 
Congress and the Muslim League which undoubtedly hamper all political progress 
on democratic lines, 

“The Council are surpiiaed at the attitude of the Government who, by carrying 
on ceaseless negotiations with representatives of only certain political and communal 
organizations, make it appear that the only method of agitation of which they can 
take notice is the method of threats, bluff and bullying, There is a widespread 
feeling all over the country, even amongst those who do not appiove of the 
Congiess and the League attitude, that the Government have leally no intention to 
part with power. In the linterests of democracy itself and great effort in the 
prosecution of the war, it is essential to remove this impiession,” 


The All India Christian Conference 

Annual Session — Lucknow — 30th. December 1940 

Presidential Address 


In the course of his presidencial address at the all-Iudia conference of Indian 
Chiistians held at Lucknow on the 30th. December 1940 Mr, D. S. Ramachandra 
i?ao, M.A., M.D., said : 

Bo far as I know the Christian Indians lag not behind others in the desire 
that their countiy should be free. There may be diffeiences of opinion with 
legard to the method of its achievement, of points of contact with other powers, 
and the sharing of power and authority with others , they aie matters of detail 
and can await settlement. But they are alive to the call of national freedom. 
They, too, feel the chains of slavery and realise the humiliation of being a subject 
nation, and the abject helplessness of looking to others for guidance and inspiration, 
and the galling sense of iiiferionty complex. They long to be a great and united 
nation quite fit to face the world with becoming self-iespect and carve out Us 
own destiny. They see that India can never become great and. good without 
becoming free. Subjection has degraded her and caused her moral bankruptcy, 
economic helplessness and intellectual torpidity. India’s manhood and womanhood 
could only blossom to fruition m the glow of unhampered freedom. 

The late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s plaintive cry, ‘Bwaraj is ray 
birthright, finds a sympathetic chord in then heart. Bo they can be counted upon 
to join those groups m the country that strive honestly, sincerely, and eelfiessly to 
usher in the day of the freedom of the Motherland ! 

I do not think that there is any power on earth that can long deny India freedom 
of the light sort. When the whole nation longs for it and demand it with one 
voice, freedom will, nay, must come. Our Bhoitsightedness, stupidity, cupidity, 
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selfieliness, lack of imag,iiiatioa and want of stateamaaBhip have stood in the way 
of our freedom. 

The War 

The Chiistian Indians are no doubt anxious that the war should come to a 
speedy end. They think that India should go to Britain’s aid in her extremity 
and do her best to win the wai. They believe that India ought to have been 
consulted before she was called upon to bear the burden of the war. Since she is 
in it now she is in honour bound to redeem the situation. Of couise it is difficult 
to say to what extent India would be benefited by the Allies coming out victorious. 
The ideals of democracy for which Britain is claiming to be fighting may be 
tenable so far as the countiies of Euiope aie conceined. But they seem to lose 
their perspective when an attempt la made to apply them to the countries east of 
Suez. Eveiybody knows that India contiibuted handsomely m men, money and 
muiutioua during the last war. It was the Indian tioops who first saved the 
situation in Belgium by standing in the gap and giving breathing time to the 
Allied aimies to be gathered together and bailed against the enemy fronts and 
there was not a dissentient voice all over the country. Mahatma Gandhi was him- 
self one of the foremost who proffered help to Biitam and wished her success. 
But soon after the war was over Britain thought it polite to say ‘thank you’ and 
forget the stand that India had taken. The subsequent history — the Eowlatt Act, 
the .laUanwalla B.agh massaeie, the Dwyer regime—- still lingers in our memoiy, 
though it has ceased to i ankle in our heait. Once bitten twice shy. 

Britain has let us down all along "We hoped for Dominion Status but 

what we got was only Montagu-Chelmsfoid Deforms. The thiee Bound Table 
Confeiences with much ado and weary negotiations had not brought us much 
neaier the goal. Piomises weie made to the lip only to be broken to the heait. 
Biitain would lather tiust her enemies than trust India. The lessons of the 
Great War were soon foigotten and no senous attempt had been made dining 
the last twenty yeais to make India self-sufficient from the mihtaiy point of view 
against foreign aggression Peihaps Bi itain could not tinst a well-equipped, 

mechanized and aimed India. India would have been a tower of stiength at this 
hour of peril to Biitain, but the short-sighted policy of the Biitish statesmen is 
responsible for the mess we are m today. It would theiefoie need a teiiible effort, 
a heiculean effoit indeed, to trust Britain now I But on the moral plane faith 
begets faith and trust begets trust. So let ua trust Biitaiu this time and do the 
right thing. If she hesitates to do the light thing to us we should have developed 
our moial and spiritual powers sufficiently so as to compel Biitain to yield to 
our demands, 

For what power on earth can keep four bundled odd millions in subjection 

without their consent ? I am not of the defeatist mentality. Q’he tiump caids 
are still with us. We need not cheat : we need not be niggaidly. Let us be 

aboveboard. 

Mere moral support wiU not do. Since we are on the physical plane the help 
we give should take some concrete foim. 

ViOLENCn AND NON-VIOLENCE 

Then comes the question whether the aid we give should be of the violent 
way or of the non-violent way. It is a sad commentaiy on modem civilisation 
that human beings still have lesort to biute force in settling economic and 

teiiitoiial disputes We ivituess to-day the unedifjing spectacle of two of the 
most progressive, scientific and piotestant countiies in Euiope engaged in a death 
struggle bunging in all theii lesources to destroy each othei. The Mastei’s sublime 
dictum of love, gentleness, meekness and non-violence is relegated to the background 
as an impossible theoiy by the Cbiistendom of the West, and all the skill and 
inventive genius of the Einopean laces aie being used to hint, ciipple and destioy 
humanity in the lust for powei and wealth. At last it has been left to a Hindu 
samt to put to test on a national scale Christ’s tenets, and to base on the principle 
of non-violence his scheme foi winning India’s fieedom. What the western 
einpiie bmideis bavexejected has become the coineistone of the eastern Mahatma 1 

Every disciple of Chiist should wish success to the daring adventure of 
faith of Gandhiji since the betterment of the woild and the preseivation of our 
milization ultimately rest on non-violence. Let the non-rioleut way of achieving 
human destiny be India’s contnbution to the war-mad and blood-di enched nations 
of the West, and when it has gripped their imagination we should have paid back 
our debt to Europe. 
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In the meanwhile let us help the Allies in whatever way we can. Those who 
still hold to the efficiency of violence may join the fighting foices, wheieas those 
who believe in non-violence may find many oppoitunities to realise their ideal. 
We have already sent a Red Cioss ship to China to show our sympathy to 
those patient suffeiiug people. We may likewise soothe the pillow of pain, bind 
the broken limbs and heal the aching heaits of the suffeieis among the belligerents. 
We must help human beings m the hour of then need and sutfeiing whether they 
be fiieuds or foes, legaidless of their deserts. We cannot afford to ignore the 
claims of suffering humanity nor turn the deaf ear to the mute pleadings of the 
wounds of mind, body and soul. India with her great traditions of charity 
should not lose this opportunity of being true to heiself and doing the 
right thing 

Tdemoil in the Codntkn 

It is regrettable that the atmospheie today is sin charged with civil 
disobedience. Perhaps both sides aie lesponsible for it. It is a pity 
that the Congiess Governments threw up then positions of responsi- 
bility, power and influence m haste without putting up a fight to the bitter end. 
It 18 also a thousand pities that the Biitish Government stampeded India into 
the war ovei the heads of the accredited Governments of the piovinces without 
even going thiough the foimalities of consulting them. Two wiongs cannot 
make one light I India is suffeizng today by the bluudeis made on both sides. 

The light of fiee speech is one of the gieatest achievements ^ of the modern 
age. Moral and spiiitual piogiess cannot be achieved without it. It is indeed a 
powerful weapon ; it should be used with caution. There aie occasions when 
speech is silvern while silence is golden ! At times discietioii la the bettei part 
of valour. 

It may be that the man in the street does not yet sufficiently realise the 
impoit of this war. The Goveinmeut is welcome to use all its resources to do 
pxopaganda and coinfc the help of the millions of this land. But their opponents, 
if any, should be given oppoitunities to aii their views. Otherwise it would be 
imitating the footsteps of Hitler and Mussolini. If India is with Bntam in this 
war the Government need not mind what a few iireconcilableB can do. On the 
other hand if India is not with the Government the act of irapiisoning some of 
the leading men and women all over the eoimtiy on mere technical giounds does 
not help matteiB. It only selves to dry up the fountains of sympathy foi the 
sufferers across the seas ! The mcaiceiated leaders speak behind the iion bars 
louder and more peisistently than they ever did outside. It is indeed a ticklish 
question involving a choice between the devil and the deep sea. The statesmanship 
and moial resources of both sides are needed lu no small degree to solve the 
issue satisfactoiily. 

Foice may compel obedience, but it can never win love, sympathy and 
hearty coopeiation. It is not too late yet for a rapprochement A Christian 
Government may yet rise to the occasion and do the big thing. I am sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi will unhesitatingly lespond to a Chiist-Iike gestuie on the part 
of Britain, 

Ohhistians and the Future 

The futnie is to those who plan and stiive foi it. No community can be 
ceitain of an assured place unless it woiks for it. Self-help is the best and the 
only help that the Chiistian community can depend on in this country. So long 
as the majoiity of the community aie in Government or missionary services it 
cannot be independent. Economic independence is as impoitant as political inde- 
pendence ; in fact both aie inter-dependent. Not how much one earns, but bow 
one earns affects one’s chaiacter. If every Chiistian youth is taught the art or 
craft of earning an independent livelihood, his oi her future is assured. They 
may not be rich, but they will be self -respecting and inspiiing citizens. The 
Chiistians aie -as a rule pool , unless the using generation takes to tiade, com- 
meice and industry tliey cannot occupy leading positions m the economic life of the 
couutiy. They should believe in the dignity of labour and leaiii not to despise the 
day of small things Some of the gieatest men m the world have woiked themsel- 
ves up fiom veiy small beginnings. Oui Master was a eaipenter who earned his 
living with the sweat of his brow I 

The Chiistians who live in the villages should whole-heaitedly cooperate with 
the attempt that is being made nonadays to reorganize village industiies on which 
depends the well-being of the countiy. The problem of the poverty of the village 
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population can be solved to some extent by the introduction of cottage iudustiies 
throughout the length and breadth of the countiy. 

As a self-respecting people the Christians should not ask for protection and 
special privileges. As the second largest minor community in the land they should 
demand that no one should lose his or her chances in life or in slate seivices on 
account of one’s faith ; nothing more, but nothing less. For he who serves hia 
countiy serves community and himself. 

It is not the legislative enactments, but the goodwill of the vast majoiity of 
his countiymen that ensuies the safety of the Chiistian. So long as he loves and 
serves hia country he makes himself indispensable to national life and interests. 
He who serves becomes the real luler of the land 1 If the religion of Christ does 
not help us to serve our countiy dismteiestedly, lovingly, humbly and without the 
invidious dtstinction of caste, colour or cieed our leligiou would not bo worth 
the name. 

Again theie ought to be real entente between the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants in all matters that do not pertain to theology, the mode of woiship and 
church oiganisation. We know where we differ, but let us see honestly where we can 
and ought to agree. The weakness in the past has been due to lack of cooidination 
and cooperation between the two sections. In unity lies the strength in the future. 

Tbf Pakistak dream 

While efforts are being made to unite and make India one, Mr. Jinnah 
comes out with the astounding siiggeation that our countiy should be divided into 
two maior divisions to humoui men of his way of thinking. While professing to be 
advocating the interests of the minorrues he does not say a word as to what appor- 
tions are to be made to the Christians, the Paisees, the Jains or the Sikhs. It is 
entirely a selfish agitation intended to feather the nest of the Muslims of India at 
the risk of the well-being of the country. Fancy the Ohnstians all over the country 
to be packed off to a leraote village in the extreme south of India just to satisfy 
the whims of a group of Muslims with defeatist mentality. 

Pakisthan is a wild theory, wide off the mark in any coherent scheme of things. 
It serves as a war cry to rally round the leader’s banner in a losing battle. It may 
serve to spite the Hindu or duve him to comer. But I doubt if its protagonists 
really understand the full significance of their venture. Instead of a vague talk, 
have they any definite plan or scheme of achieving their object ? The idea may 
satisfy vested interests, but many poor Muslima stand to lose by the wholesale 
transfer of the means of their livelihood and propeity. I an sure that the Muslim 
masses would rebel against it when they come to realize the full implications of 
that preposterous scheme. 

Mr, Jinnah has recently declared that there are many Muslims of his way of 
thinking who will not only work for Pakisthan, but also die for it. I don’t think 
that that threat frightens anybody in modern India. I am sure there are milions 
of national-minded Christians, Muslims, Paisees, Jains and Sikhs who will work 
and readily die to prevent the Motherland being divided and subdivided to 
humour a group of people who want everything their own way. I trust and 
pray that wiser counsels will prevail in the Muslim League camp 1 

The Majority and Minorities 

IJnfoitunately the pioblem of minorities is being brought to the fore by 
adopting the parliamentary system of Government after the British pattern. That 
system no doubt works well in a countiy like England where through generations 
of practical experience people have learned to pull together in spite of differences 
m ideas and ideals. Perhaps religions separate in India more than they do in the 
West, and a certain maigm should be left for religious differences. 

I think that the time has ariived that we shoud take stock ef our achievements 
in the past and introduce changes where they seem necessary. Parliamentary 
system need not necessarily be the only system of governing a countiy. It stands 
reason that not only hands but also heads and hearts should be counted m arriving 
at a decision. It is important to remember that social and economic conditions 
appeal to the mass of mankind. He who weais the shoe knows where it pinches. 
The landlord and the cultivator, the capitalist and the labourer with 
different angles of vision should be adequately represented. Groups may have votes 
according to then importance Mere numeiieal superiority of a group need not 
necessarily determine the fate of an issue We need not slavishly imitate the 
Western forms. We may evolve a new technique to solve our complex problems. 
Surely four hundred odd millions cannot fit into one hide-bound theory. 
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After all the Hindu majority is not a real luajoiity. That community is 
split up into several castes and sub-castes. The diffeienccs assame iiiidue import at 
tune of elections Some day these dilfeiences will no doubt vanish Then the 
Hindu community will be gieat enough to embrace otheis as comiades and coun- 
trymen. Theie is at pieaeiit not much danger of the raajoiiLy oveiriding the rights 
of minorities. 


Cheistian Idealism 

After all it ia character that counts with the individual as well as with the 
nation. It is the man oi the woman that matteis 1 Unless our spuitual aspirations 
and ethical idealism lift us above the level of oidinaiy human natuie our leligioua 
labels will not be of much use. 

‘Except youi righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Sciibes and 
the Phaiisees ye shall m no wise enter into the kingdom of God,’ says the Mastei 

Oui leligious beliefs should be rational, and should not peimit us to slip 
into fanaticism. At this piesent ]unctuie when religions animosities aie apt to 
explode on the slightest pietext, intoleiant proselytising zeal will not help matteis. 
It IS not conveisions. but the deepening of the spiutuahty all over the country 
that will enable the people to stick to the kernel and cast off the shell Mass 
conversions, apart fiora deep convictions of the individual, should be tabooed as 
it would tend to inciease intei-communal jealousies and iivalries. 

Of couise the Chiistian community should giow. But the growth should he 
in spuitual height and depth but not in nieie uumbeis India would see Jesus 
in those who call themselves Ohiistians, and their lives would be moie cou\incing 
than their words and professions. The pure, gentle, non-violent, suffering, forgiving 
and loving Chiist must have vvoithy lepiesentatives all over the coiiutiy, in evciy 
town and village, serving, inspiring and redeeming the dumb, suffering and patient 
millions of India. The moie they aie like him the moie shall the motherland 
need them and love them. The disciples of Jesus Cbiist shall have no pioblenia 
in the laud of then birth. If they give freely they shall also recerve freely. 

The Welcome Address 

In the course of hrs speech welcoming the president and delegates, Kiinwar 
Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt„ M.A., C.I.E , chairman of the reception committee, said : 

With many I feel that the defert of Gieat Biitain and her allies will be 
highly detiimental to this country and to much that she holds deal. As Dr, (7, 
Mukefji indicated in his piesidential address last year, whatever our grievances 
against the British Government may be, we have _ no sympathy with Nazism, 
with its remoiseless aggiession and its contempt for the ideals of demociacy. And 
when we read of the havoc and distress caused by bombing in Great Britain, from 
which we have been so far immune, while deploring the tragedy of war we 
cannot but admire the courage and spirit of sacrifice of the Biitish people. How 
much suffering has also been been caused m Poland, Noiway, Holland, Belgium 
and France, all helpless victims prostrate under the conqueror’s heel ! Are they 
to receive only the sympathy of oui lips ? I am of opinion that we must give 
oiu* support to the allies and this assistance should be of a piaetieal and effective 
nature. In times of war it is the present more than the future that matters* 
Help at least to the Red Cross must appeal even to the most aident pacifist. 

At the same time, along with Indians of diffeieut creeds and political views 
we disapprove the policy of distrust pursued by the Biitish CTOveinraent, which, 
has in the past neglected to Indianise the army or prepare us adequately against 
attacks by land, sea and an. Further, in. disregard of the repeated demands of 
representative Indians for the industrialisation of oui economic stiucture we have 
been left in a position which makes us dependent even in trine of war on Great 
Britain and foreign countiies for many of our vital necessities. While referring 
to the war I invite your attention to the fact that not all branches of the Indian 
Army are open to Indian Cbiistiaus, For example, they aie not permitted to 
enlist as ordinary soldiers m the way open to our Hindu and Muslim fellow 
countrymen. This invidious distinction is inexcusable and calls urgently for 
removal, 

The present political situation is also a matter of deep concern to us. As_ a 
member of the Liberal Party, I cannot reconcile myself to civil disobedience which 
to my mind is a dangerous and double-edged weapon. The experience of this city 
alone has demonstrated the truth of my contention, for, following the pr^edent 
set by otheis, Shias aad Sunnis rather than submit to the orders passed by the 

41 
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then Congress Ministry in these provinces went to jail in their thousands leaving, 
alas, their differences unsolved. At the same time we must lespecb the convic- 
tions oJ the many high-minded and patriotic men and women who do not share 
this standpoint, while in any ease there is not one of us who does not view with 
anxiety and legret the impnsonment of some of the best citizens of oiir country 
and the inoiamately severe sentences which have been passed from time 
to time. 

Unfortunately the Butlsh Government blundered by not declaring at the 
outset of the war that India would attain to Dominion Status within a very 
early and definite peuod after its close. A pronouncement of this kind would 
not only have obviated the present position but would have also led to a 
feeling of lesponsibility among our leaders and would have emphasised the 
necessity £oi unity among the vaiious important inteiests in India. As I have 
publicly stated on moie than one occasion, I consider that the mam obstacle to 
political peace in India is the absence of a settlement between Hindus and 
Muslims represented for the moat pait, though not entiiely, by the Congress and 
the Muslim League, Not long ago Mahatma Gandhi wrote as follows 

“This IS not the time to ask for oiu independence. It is beyond the power of 
the British Government to confei it upon us. India can be independent only if 
she can hold her own when the Butish go out.” These woids aie as wise as they 
are true. So long, however, as the communal problem lemains unsolved it is 
difficult to see how our independence can be effectively retained even after it has 
been secured. Mere ciiticism of one or other political paity cannot solve it. Both 
sides must adopt a spiiit of compiomise. For this reason 1 have felt and still feel 
that a eonfeience in India composed of the vaiious important interests and inclu- 
ding Indian Chiistians, who form the thud largest religious body in this country, 
should be convened and the Goveinment, who must not lemaiii passive or 
indiffeient, should also use their influence to arrive at a solution. If unhappily no 
solution is leaehcd, it will be foi the British Goveinment as the luling power to 
give their decision. Fuithei, as an earnest of their goodwill, they should paifc 
immediately with some of their power and at the same time with the precedent 
befoie them of the United States and the Phihpine islands fix a short and definite 
time-limit for the attainment by this country of full Dominion Status. 

We, Inian Ohnstians, believing in the ideal of a strong united and indivisible 
India, have shown that we are leady to place oiii coiintiy above communal consi- 
deiations We aie willing to part with separate electorates and to ask foi no special 
privileges. We aie piepaied to live at peace with both oui Hindu and Muslim 
fellow citizens. Speaking for myself I would not object to all the additional mem- 
bers in an enlarged Executive Council of the Goveinoi-Geneial being taken from 
one community only. Let them be all Hindus or Muslims or Indian Chiistians 
or Sikhs, for I am confident that views would be identical. Last but not least 
it is our duty and privilege to serve as a budge community particulaily in times 
of conflict and thus to lesson the gap between the two largest and most influential 
com ninni ties of India, 

Theie is one more matter to which I invite your attention. In a short time 
there will be a census. Complaints are general that Indian Chiistians specially in 
ruial aieas aie not always lecoided as such. Immediate steps are, therefore, neces- 
saiy to ensuie a coireet classification of the membeis of our community by 
previous house-to-house visits and by the preparation of pieliminaiy lists. 



The All India Sikh League 

Resolutions — Lahore— 30th. September 1940 

An appeal to the Sikhs to intensify their war effoita particulaily in regard 
to the rociuitinent of Sikhs m the aimy, was made in a lesolution adopted by the 
All-India Sikh League at its meeting held nndei the piesidentship of Saidar 
Amar Stngh at Lahoie on the 30th. Septemhei: 1940. 

The League appealed to every Sikh to play his pait in the defence of the 
countiy in keeping with the dignity and glouous tiaditiona of the Sikh community, 
and believed that “Sikh soldieis would make then past record of heioic deeds even 
more lesplendent in fighting biavely and loyally foi the defence of the coimtiy at the 
present ciitical iunctnie.” 

The League viewed with satisfaction that the entire Sikh community was 
united in legard to the position of the Sikhs in the aimy and its demand for 
a shaie m the Central Executive,^ and hoped that His Escelleney the Vieeioy 
would recognise the legitimate claims of the community by giving them adequate 
lepiesentation on his Executive Council and the war Advisoiy Council. 

The League characteiised the Muslim League’s demand of 50 per cent share 
in the Cential Executive as pieposterous and out of all piopoition to the impoitanee 
and stake of the Muslim community m the country, and hoped that the Viceroy 
would not yield to this “iinieasouable” demand. 

Desciibing the Pakistan scheme as “anti-national, dangerous and disastious 
to the best inteiests of the countiy", the League declared its lesolve to oppose it 
by all possible means and uiged the Government and the CongiesB not to lend 
their Buppoit to such a scheme of paitition 

Finally, the League mged the All-India Congress Committee to dissociate 
itself fiom the “spoiting offei” of Mr. Hajagopalachanar which the League 
desciibed as anti-national and anti-demoeiatic. 


The Akali Political Conference 

Presidential Address — Murrer — 7th. October 1940 

“The only way open to the Congiess to win the heaits of the !5ikh8 is to 
make a cleai and unequivocal declaiation accepting their demands”, declaied Master 
Apt Singh, General Secretaiy of the Shiiomani Akali Dal, m the conise of his 
presidential addiess at the Akali Political Confeience held at Murrer In 
Sheikhupuia Distiict on the 7th October 1940. 

Eefeiring to the giievances of the Sikhs against the Congiess, Mr. Ajit^Smgh 
desciibed how Sikh interests had suffeied duiing the past two decades owing to 
the alignment of the Sikhs with the Congiess which, he alleged, bad been 
indifferent towards them. He regietted that a gieat oigamsation like the Congress 
should have bioken the pledge given to the Sikhs at its Lahore session in 1929. 
In the ciicumstances the only way to win the heaits of the Sikhs was to^ make a 
deal and unequivocal declaiation accepting their demands and pledging to get 
them fulfilled m the future. 

Ml, Apt Singh said that there had been all-iound weakening of the Sikh 
position dtiiing the past twenty years and uiged that the Sikhs like any other 
minority badly needed piotection of their mteiests. The statements^ issued by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mi. Jauuahailal Nehru regarding the minoiity pioblem 
after the lecent declaiation of the Viceioy could not satisfy the Sikhs. He, 
theiefore, called upon his coieligiouists to unite under the banner of the Akali 
Dal to seive the cause of the countiy. 

Defining the Sikh attitude towaids non-violence, Mastei Apt Singh ^ 
that the Sikhs could not discard the ‘Kiipaii’ which was a symbol of their leligion. 

In conclusion, Master Ajif Singh condemned the Pakistan scheme and Mr. 
Rajagopalachanai's “sporting offei” to the Muslims. 



The A. I. Aryan Political Conference 

Second Session — Lucknow — 6th. October 1940 

The Presidential Address 


A call to the Hindu Mahasabha, the Avya Bamaj and the Sikh community 
to organise a united tiont to counteiaefc the Pakistan idea ivas sounded by Lala 
Khushal Chand Khuisand, in Ins presidential addiess at the second All-India 
Aryan Political Congress which began its session in the Aram ud-Daula Paik, 
Lucknow on the 6th October 1940 

The imparting of mihtaiy tiaimng in order to regenerate the decaying 
Kshatriya (waiiioi) class and the appointment of a committee of Vedic reseaich 
scholars to foiraiilate the ideals of good government as adumbrated in the Vedic 
literature were also stressed by Mr. Khurmnd as impeiative needs of the hour. 
He further advocated an in touaifi cation of Ihp movement in favour of Hindi as the 
lingua fianca of India and the adoption of Hevanagari sciipt for the whole country, 
Eeferring to the woild situation, the President charaeteiised Hitler and Musso- 
lini as the twin destructive forces dragging humanity to rack and rum, Their 
emergence to powei had meant a reveision to the law of the jungle, the ethics 
of the caveman and the religion of vandals. 

Denouncing this unmitigated violence and at the same time disparaging the 
ideal of non-violence, the speaker snmrested a ina media by which physical piowess 
should be harnessed in the cause of righteousness and justice, in other words 
a holy alliance between the Brahmin and Kfahatiiya ideal propounded in the 
Vedas, 

The Arya Samaj, the speakei continued, disagreed with the Congiess oil two 
essential points, namely, the principle of non-violence and the communal policy. 
The message of non-violence, if acted upon, would lead to the estinctiou of the 
military clan and theieby to the extinction of the State itself The policy followed by 
the Congiess m regard to the rights of minoutieB had alieady resulted m putting 
the Muslim League in the position of India’s political dictatoi. 

Lala Khushal Qhand maintained that the Pakistan scheme was hardly distin- 
guishable fiom the Khaksai movement. It was clear that the Hindus and Sikhs 
would be consigned to a position no better than quadiupeds m the proposed 
Pakistan territory. It was a pity that some Hindu Congiessmen should still accept 
the Pakistan scheme in ordei to conciliate the Muslims. 

The truth was that the Muslim attack was dii cited against the Aryan civilisa- 
tion, the Aryan ideals and Aryan language and culture, and faced with this 
challenge, tile Aiya Samajists— nay every true Hindu— should deem it a paramount 
duty to lay down their lives, if need be, to shatter this permcious scheme. 


The Non-Congress Political Leaders’ Conference 

First Session — Nagpur — 15th October 1940 

The Welcome Addue^s 

“It was wrong to say that the present wai was an imperialist war and it was 
the duty of eveiy Indian *tn lendei all possible hcl]i in the piosecution of the anti- 
fascist war”, declaied Hi, K B Kltaic foimci Pieniici of the Central Piovinces, 
welcoming the leadcis to the nnn-Cungiess Political Leaders’ Conference held 
at Nagpur on the Octooer 1940. 

Hr Kh aie felt '^uie ihat goueiosity would beget gcneiosity. The Congress, 
he said, was fast losing the sjmpath} and sipiiton ot Ibe j'cojle and had practically 
ceased to be a jioluical oigaiii=ation. He bdierttl ibat half-lieaitcd non-eoopeiatioa 
was not going to solve the Indian piobleni and would end in miseiable failure. 

Q'he reason why India’s cfloits towaids the jiiosceiition of the war were not 
what they should be, said Di. Kliaie, was that theie were no popular elcmenlB 
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associated with these efforts and since the resignation of the Congress ministricB, 
the administration was being earned on entiiely by civil servants. The Government 
should therefore try to associate rcpiesentative Indians with the administration 
either by the formation of non-Congress ministiies or by the appointment of non- 
official adviseis. 


The Presidential Address 

“I would be emphasizing only the obvious when I say that it is the first and 
foremost duty of every Indian who claims to understand the peculiai position of 
India at piesent to eoneentiate all efforts on the successful pioscoution of the war 
and lead Bntam to victoiy/ said the Raja Bahadur of Khalhkote m the course 
of his piesidential speech. 

The Raja Bahadur said that the war had now not only come to the Mediterra- 
nean but it also extended to the Pacific Ocean and the lumbUngs of the war 
could already be heard in the Far East. If India had not alieady fallen a victim 
to the fascist poweis of Buiope or Asia, it was not because the dictatoi countiies 
had no desire to conquei and occupy India Biitain was fighting India’s battle 
in the west as well as in the east and the Mediterranean tor the moment had 
become our fiist line of defence 

The Raja Bahadur gave a suivey of the events of the past 12 months and 
said that the Congieas was tiying to block the ptogiees of India like Kipling’s 
elephant standing m a nariow pass and holding up a whole division. It was sad to 
reflect that Mahatma Gaudhi should at this ciitical time have thought fit to launch 
propaganda for carrying on an anti-war campaign. 

Resolutions 

Unconditional support to his Majesty’s Government in the piosecution of the 
war was extended by a resolution which, while realising that there was acute 
differences between India and the British Government on the constitutional question, 
appealed to the people to give unstinted and wholehearted cooperation. The lesolution 
prayed for the success of Britain in this war which was for the preservation of 
democracy and fieedom and asked that these piinciples should be applied to India 
as soon as possible within a defined period after the war. 

The conference disapproved of the lesolution of the Congress declaring non- 
cooperation and deciding to start civil disobedience at this juncture. The Congress, 
in the opinion of the conference, was not the sole representative of the Indian 
nation and the conference therefore urged the formation of a nationalist democratic 
bloc. 

Another resolution adopted by the confeience uiged the formation of ministr- 
ies in provinces and if this was not possible, the appointment of non-official advis- 
eis to the Governors. The conference also urged the mllitaiy authoiities to elimi- 
nate the distinction between martial or listed classes and non-maitial classes in the 
matter of recruitment to the aimy. 


The Anti-Pakistan Conference 

Lahore — Ist December 1940 

The Presidential Address 


Tt may be said with a fair degree of accuracy that the Axis Powers are 
knocking at the eastern and western gates of India. The pioblem of India’s 
defence has to be faced and solved jointly by the people of India and the Govern- 
ment of India,’ observed Mr. M. 8 . Aney. in the couise of his piesidential address 
at the Anti-Pakistan Confeience held at Lahoie on the 1st December 1940 

Mr. Aney devoted a considerable poition of hia addiess to an examination 
of the lecent pionouncements of the Viceroy and the Seeietary of State for India. 
He said * His Excellency the Viceioy stiuck a right note by asking the people of 
India to look upon this war as one tliat is being fought not merely for the cause 
of the Empire but for the cause of India also. But there aie i^eople who have 
doubts as to how this war is going to serve the cause of India. Frankly speaking. 
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the Indian National Congress has, by asking his Majesty’s Government to enunciate 
and clarify their war aims, raised this categorical issue. The reply given and the 
gestuie made so far on behalf of hia Majesty’s Government have not satisfied them. 

Mistake in Rejecting Offer of Expanded Executive Council 

‘I am sure,’ added Mr Aney, ‘that his Excellency did not want to repeat a 
mere platitude when he leferred m the same sentence and bieath to the cause of 
India and the Empiie. In order to undeistand the import of his Excellency’s lefei- 
enee to the cause of India in his appeal to the Indian people it is necessary to look 
back to the objects with which he has been strenuously trying to reconcile public 
opinion in India since the outbieak of war,’ Mr. Aney recalled the Viceioy’s an- 
nouncement that the attainment by India of fiee and equal partneiship in the 
British Commonwealth was the proclaimed and accepted goal of the impeiial 
Crown and the Biitish Pailiament and said that accoiding to him this consum- 
mation could be leacbed by India by the forging of ‘new bonds of union and 
undeistanding’ between the majoiity communities and the vaiious impoitant elements 
in the national life of India by the combined attempt on their part to defeat the 
totalitaiian foices during the time of war as well as by taking counsels together to 
prepare the gioundvvoik for the framing of the constitution for a fiee India. 

Mr. Aney expressed the opinion that the Ooogiess and the Muslim League 
committed a great mistake in rejecting the offer of the expanded Executive Council 
and the establishment of an Advisoiy War Council but pointed out that he was not 
without misgivings about the evolution of an abiding and genuine political unity as 
the result of the joint labours of a few leaders of the two diffeient communities as 
members of the expanded council and the W’'ar Council foi the piosecution of the 
war which had a common danger. 

Question of Friendly Relations Among Communities 

Mr. Aney said : ‘When the raisundeistaiiding exists between the two great 
communities in a nation, the task of restoiing coidul lelations between them has 
to be peifoimed by those who hold the leins of administration and wield soveieign 
powei in then hands. Piivate attempts at leconcihation can succeed only if theie 
18 a bonafide desire in those who happens to be at the helm of the political affaiis, 
to achieve that unity. Piivate peace-niakeis can act only as nonoflicial agents of 
the Government which is ultimately lesponsible not meiely for the maintenance of 
peace and older but also foi the pieseivation and cieation of fiiendly lelatious 
between one community and anothei. In fact it is the Government that alone can 
supply the cement to join the two. His Excellency the Viceioy and the Secietary 
of btate in every one of then speeches express then deep legiet at the fact that 
the differences between the two communities, Hindus and Mohammadans, aie not 
bridged, I am sure that these great statesmen kuow too well that communal ninty 
is not an achievement that can be had by any people like a gift fiom the easy to 
please heavenly gods for the meie asking of it oi wishing it.’ 

Mr, Aney then asked what steps bad been taken by the Government of India 
to stop the wiong-doer fiom carrying on a wholly unjustifiable propaganda of 
calumny against the Congiess Miiiistiies and by the provincial Governois to expose 
the hollowness of the baseless charges that weie made by the Mahomedan leadeis 
individually and in the Piipiu report collectively. 

Mr. ATvsy leferred to the state of affaiis in the Noith-west Frontier piovince 
and Sind and said that the Muslim Ministiies in these two piovinces had com- 
pletely failed m the discharge of then elementary duties and as the custodians of 
the lights of the Hindu inmoiitics of the piovince undei the Government of India 
Act. Mr. Aney added that there was no will and wish among the leadeis of the 
Muslim League to make any compiomise with the Hindus and the Government 
had not done anything to create lu the Mahomedans a will to unite with the 
Hindus to form themselves into one nation 

Ml. Aney then ciitieised Communal Awaid and said : The anti-nationalist 
spiiit of the Mahomedans has now found a fiee expression in what is known as 
the demand foi Pakistan Vaiious schemes have been formulated by leading 
Mahomedans to translate then mbiou of Pakistan into a leality. Theie aie diffeien- 
ces among them about the details, but on mam piinciples there seems to be a 
general agieement among the protagonists of these schemes. 

Pakistan— Studied Siiknce of British Govt. 

Mr. Aney chaiacteiized the Pakistan scheme as a conquest of India by the 
Mahamedaiis without a fight and with the help and blessings of the British Govern- 
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meiit. Mr. Aney said . Hindus and almost the ivhole of non-Muslini India simply 
wondeied at the audacity of the Muslim League when it openly declaied itself as 
standing for he establishment of Pabstan m India. But the most surprising 
part o£ the situation was the studied silence of the Butish Government and th? 
Government of India on the attitude of the Mahomedans as betiayed in 
the putting foith of the demand of partition Mr. Jimah had declared times out 
of numbei that the Muslim League would fight for Pakistan and that they dM 
not ™t even cential Indian dcmociacy to uile and govern India. This demand 
added il/?. dney went counter to the very goal to which the Butish Government 
stood pledged. It was a negation of the very scheme of the Dominion foim of 
government of the Westminstei type which they dcsiied the Indian peonle tn 
accept as then goal and woik foi. Mr. Aney wanted Butish statesmen to dechie 
whether this pioclaimed goal was compatible with the vivisection of India on 
communal consideration. If not, then it was their duty to condemn the idea 
publicly and stop this propaganda which was being earned on daily m the piess 
and on the platfoim by the Mahomedans* ^ 

Mr, Aney said . ‘The British Government must immediately declare that they 
are not going to entertain any scheme which stakes at the iiitie(»-rity of India 
as one indivisible nation. They must le-state the wai aims about which consider- 
able doubts had been raised owing to the unreasonable emphasis on the inteiests 
and lights of minorities. In eveiy civilized demociacy the nation means the power 
of the majoiity tempered with safe-guaids in the inteiests of mmouties. This 
general lule must be followed and a guarantee given that British statesmen will 
not introduce in the case of India an innovation. This will appeal to youth and 
that will elicit a lesponse fiom them to ]Oiri fully in the cooperation for the war. 
Because in that case they will have no difficulty in seeing that they arc fightim^ 
for the cause of India With that cooperation they can build a natioiiar foice 
fully equipped and well sufficient for the defence of Indil 


Rosolubons 

The conference adopted a resolution recoiding its unequivocal condemnation 
of the Muslim League plan for the dissection of India known as the Pakistan 
scheme and chaiacteiising it as fantastic, impracticable, iinpatiiotic, vicious and 
fi aught with grave consequences to the political, social and economic advancement 
of the countiy as a whole. The confeienee believed that despite diveisitics of 

leligion and language, India was a complete, indivisible nation, political and 
economic inteiests ot the mass of her people weie common and that any kind 
of partition was bound to create, accentuate and perpetuate constant hiction among 
various communities leading to inteinecine civil war and thereby exposing the 
country to foreign aggression. ® 

In any future constitution, stated the resolution, differential treatment of 

minouties should be avoided and the Communal Award be reversed and ioint elec- 
torate mtioduced foi all repiesentative bodies, local, piovincial and federal, with 
reseivation of seats foi minorities if necessaiy on one uniform principle for repre- 
sentation in federal as well as piovincial legislatuies 

The coiifeience suggested that m any fuluie constitution the following prin- 
ciples should be borne in mind : 

(1) Safeguarding of the interests of minorities by giving them unfettered 
freedom foi the maintenance of religion, cuUuie and language. 

(2) Absolute equality of treatment m the acquisition of civic lights without 

allowing prefeiential treatment to any one on the basis of caste or creed. 

The conference drew attention of the Government to the fact that there were 

provincial mmouties too and that redistiibution of existing piovincial terutones 
or compulsory exchange of population was no solution of the minority problem 
in India. 

Finally, the conference empowered the president to appoint a standing 
committee with its branches in the various piovinees in Older to cany on 
persistent agitation and oigauise public opinion against the Pakistan scheme. 



Radical Democratic People’s Party Conference 

First Session — Bombay — 2l8t. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 

In the couise of hia presidential address at the inaugural conference of the 
Eadical Democratic People's party held on the 21st. December 1940 at the 
Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, Bombay, Mr. M. N Buy said 

The present attitude of the Congress is determined neither by an enlightened 
consideiation of national interests, nor by any regard for the principles of democracy 
and fieedom cheiished by the advocates of human welfare. Nor is it deterrainea 
even by a short-sighted, narrow-minded nationalism based only on the animosity 
towards the Biitisb. Because it is evident to the simplest common sense that the 
destruction of the Biitish power in India by an invading army will deliver India 
to the mercy of that newcomer. It is equally easy to choose between the continua- 
tion of the status quo in India and the establishment of a Fascist regime, whiuh 
will certainly follow upon the oveithrow of the Biitish rule by a Fascist invasion. 
The reactionary social and cultuial outlook, which is the outstanding feature of 
nationalism as represented by the Congress leadership, is the real cause of the 
present attitude of the Congress. 

We have all along criticised this reactionary outlook with the object of freeing 
the Congress from its influence. We always maintained that, so long as the 
Congress lemained dominated by a reactiouaiy social and cultural outlook it could 
not possibly become an instiument foi the establishment of popular freedom. 
Nevertheless, the reactionaiy doctrines of Gandhism, often expressed thiough 
apparently hairaless fads and high-sounding moial dictums, gained such a decisive 
iipperhand in the Congiess that it uUimately replaced nationalism as the creed 
of the Congress. In order to make the reactionaiy doctiines of Gandhism pievail 
upon the piogressive urges of nationalism, deraociaey inside the Congress was 
completely destioyed. The leader-cult is a characteristic feature of Fascism. That 
anti-demociatic practice runs larapant m the Congiess. 'Pheie is veiy little 
diffeience between the Fascist subservience to the superman and the unconditional 
obedience to the Mahatma which eveiy Congressman must swear. An organization 
which completely disiegaids democracy in its internal administration cannot possibly 
be an mstiumenb foi establishing democratic freedom. As a mattei of fact, there 
is a stiiking similarity between the mode of operation of the dictatoiial leadership 
of the Congress and the well known practices of Fascism. Demagogy and the 
exploitation of the prejudices and the piimitive emotion of the backwaid masses 
are the outstanding features in both the cases. On the pretext of discipline, 
enforced ruthlessly, not for maintaining the integxity of the organization, but for 
re-inforciug the “position of the authoiitarian leadeiship, a veritable dictatorship 
has been established inside the Congress. It makes no diffeience whether the 
dictatorship operates thiough moial coercion or through other methods of terroiisa- 
tion. The result is the same. The Gandhist leadership of the Congress stands 
neither for democracy nor for progress. Therefore, it has taken up the present 
attitude as regards the war against Fascism. 

Breeding Ground of Fascism 

The reactionary social and cultural teudencies, represented by the Congress 
leadership and imposed the entire orgauization thiough the dictatorial methods of 
moral coercion, are the bieedmg ground of Fascism With those tendencies, a 
nationalist movement is bound to degenerate into Fascism Exactly that has 
happened to Indian nationalism in so far as it is lepresented by the Congress. 
TTie natural antipathy for the British Government is being exploited for fomenting 
the admiration for ’ Fascist ideas and Fascist methods. The danger of Fascism, 
which IS the foremost enemy of the forces of fieedom and progress throughout the 
world, therefore, is raising its head in our very midst In this critical situation, 
frank speaking and courageous action are urgently needed. Having failed to check 
the degeneration of the Congress into a breeding ground of native Fascism and an 
ally of the same enemy abroad, we must now shoulder the grave responsibility of 
combating that organization which can still deceive a large section of our popula- 
tion by false pretences and fraudulent doctrines. 
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Peesent Policy oe Coetgeess 

What is the justification of the present policy of the Congress ? There are 
two— one political and the other moral. The political justification is that the fi<rhfc 
for demociacy cannot have any appeal for India, so long as she remains deprived 
of the blessings of fieedom and demociacy. Theoretically, it sounds veiy plausible 
But theie aie piactical consideiations which cannot be disiegaided by people 
whose vision is not clouded by piejndices. The piactical application of this aigu- 
ment is the letusal to help the defence of India even in the ease of an attack by 
Fascist poweis. In a leceiit statement the Congiess president said that the Congress 
would not defend India against Fascist invasion foi keeping imperialist inteiests 
intact. As if theie was nothing but impeiiahst interests in India I But the lefusal 
is not absolute. Time and again, the Congiess leaders have expiessed then readiness 
to paitieipate in the war on ceitain conditions. It is deploiable that the Goveiument 
could not find its way to fulfil those conditions. The attitude of Government may 
01 may not he justifiable. But should we allow India to become a victim of Fascist 
augicBsion just to spite the Government ? That is obviously shoitsightedness which 
is equally, if not more, deploiable. The Government may have its illusions ; but 
the fact IS that India cannot be defended against an invasion eithei fiom the east 
01 fiom the west, except with enthusiastic and determined action on the pait of the 
Indian people Anything done foi paialysing that action will amount to helping 
the following invasion of India. Will that contribute to the libeiation of India ? 
The present Government may disappear ; but the chances of the Indian people 
attaining fieedom will also disappear. In view of these very simple consideiations, 
the political justification of the Congiess policy cannot be regaided as at all valid, 

The moial justification is even less valid, Whatevei may be the personal 
opinion of Gandhiji, piactically all othei leaders of Congress declared time and 
again then leadiness to help pioseeution of war. That being the case, it cannot be 
claimed that the Congiess policy is motivated by any conscientious objection. 
But aBSuming that Congiess policy is the application of the principle of 
non-violence, it does not cease to be any less harmful for India as well as for the 
lest of the woild. In that case, the possibility of the Congress participating in the 
war against Fascism, even for the defence of India, iindei any condition, should be 
ruled out. Should India follow the lend of the Congiess, and her attitude would 
intluence woild events, the result could be easily imagined. Practising the cult of 
non-violence, India would deliver herself as well as the whole of the world to the 
meicies of the Fascist poweis, who aie blatant votaiies ot biute force, A doctiine 
winch is bound to have such a result cannot bo legaided as very noble and there- 
fore, IS not at all valid as a lustification for the present policy of the Congiess. 

Helping Fascist Vigtoey 

In eithci case, whatever may be the justification of the Congiess policy, the 
lesult would be the same, namely, helping fascist victoiy. This implication of the 
Congress policy must be eleaily undei stood by all who want the fieedom of India. 
They should lealize that not one single countiy can remain fiee, oi aspiie to be free, 
in the midst of a woiId dominated by the enemies of all the ideas of demociacy, 
fieedom and piogiess cheiished by the modem humanity. Having realized that, 
they must act accordingly. They must act so as to prevent that catastiophe over- 
taking India. In the prevailing atmosphere of emotional effeivescence, whipped up 
by demagogic piopaganda and deceptive actions, fundamental issues aie confusea. 
“'Jliey must be eleaily formulated. Today, India must fight not so much foi attain- 
ing fieedom, but for pievenUng the destruction of the veiy chances of her being 
eien fiec The chances will be destioyed if the fascist poweis come victoiioua 
out of this conflict Thciefoic, foi hei own interests, if not for larger consideiations, 
India must coiitiibute to the defeat of Fascism. 

A Slave Mentality 

The argument ‘what can we do, if the Government does not give us any 
oppoitunity ?’ betiays a slave mentality. Shoitsightedness on the part of the 
Ooveinmont should not compel us to take up an attitude which will ultimately 

be moie haimful foi ouiselves Moieovei, if we realize the giavity of the danger 

of Fascism, and aie determined to fight it, the Government cannot prevent us from 

doing BO. As far as India is concerned, the fight must begin at home. The 

alaiming growth of Fascist tendencies and the widespread Fascist sympathy 
under the cover of nationalism and anti-irapeiialism, should be combated by all 
means. The lealization of that responsibility must compel all, who sinceiely stand 
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for ficedoin, demociacy and progress, to join hands with ns in biuldmg up the 
Radical Democratic People’s paity, which uses to lead the Indian people to the 
cheiibhed goal ot fieedom thiough active, volimtary and puiposeful paiticipation in 
the woild Btiuggle against Fascism. 

Anti-fascist Elements Most Get Together 

As against the Fascist conviction in a ceitain section of the nationalist 
movement and the widespread Fascist sympathy, foitunately, theie aie other Indian 
patiiots and public men who strongly diaappiove of the policy of the Gongiess, and 
aie piepaied to shoiildei the lesponsibihty ot combating the menace of Fascism 
and mobilise popular snppoit for the puipose. With theii help and cooperation, 
the constitutional deadlock in the provinces can be tcirainated, and pojnilar opinion 
can be associated with the administiation of the eountiy, so as to connteibalauce 
all lesistauce from the diiect and induect allies of Fascism as far as we aie 
concerned. We anticipated the dangei of Fascism even befoie the wai bioke ont. 
Theiefore, we shall cairy on the struggle against this dangei, ivherevei it is found, 
irrespective of the attitude of the Government. But in the face of the common 
danger, all genuine anti-Fascist elements must get together to act accoiding to 
such a plan as can be executed uudei the given situation. Let there be no illusion 
or wishful thinking. 

The ma]oiity party having refused to play the game, others must shoulder 
the responsibility of pioteoting popular inteiests by occupying the vacant office in 
this ciitical moment. It is immateiial whether Congicss membeis of the provincial 
Legislative Assemblies aie outside oi inside the ]ails The fact that they have 
declaied their refusal to paiticipate in the defence of the countiy is decisive. 
Moieover, they laid down the office voluntarily and, having stayed out of office for 
more than a yeai, have at last sought refuge in ]ail. Given their ambiguous and 
doubtful attitude towaids Fascism, it will be highly daiigeious to welcome them 
back to powei. Wo do not know how the Government feels about it. But we 
Indian aiiti-Fascists can no longer tiust the Gongiess leadeis. If their profession 
of non-violence is siuceie, they should act accoidmg to the advice of their patiou-saint 
offered to the European victims of Fascist aggression. The moie sineeie they aie, 
the more dangerous they will be. If they are not sincere, no reliance can be 

placed on then other piofessions. Therefore, no Indian conceined with the future 
of oui country can any longer hope that any good will come out of the 
Gongiess policy. 

Emergency Ministers 

There need be no nervousness about the outcome of the general election. 

With all the prejudices and the whispeiing campaign of the Fascist sympathizers, 
war resistance has no appeal for the great bulk of the population. They may not 
understand the larger issues involved in this war. But they can easily see how 
they do not stand to lose anything owi-ig to this war. As a matter of fact, they 
are all deriving some benefit directly from this war. Perhaps even that they do 
not realize, and many of them do not actually deiive the benefit which they 
should, under the given situation. Once they are made to see that the war is not 
injuiious to them in any way, they will be completely immune from all anti-war 
propaganda, no matter by whom it is eanied on. Further guarantee will be added 
by cheeking war piofiteering by the middle men, who deprive the present masses, 

for example, of the benefit of higher agiicnltural prices, The emergency ministries 

will see to that. 

As regaids the composition of those ministries, also there need be no misgiv- 
ing. Knowing that, befoie lomr, they will have to face the electoiate, the 
ministeis will ceitainly do everything to guaiantee victoiy at the iiolls. In such 
situation, any ministiy will seek popularity, no matter whatcvei be its personal 
composition. Moieover, theie is absolutely no giound for the fantastic claim 
that theie are no patiiots oi well-wisheis of the people outside the lanks of the 
Gongiess. In eveiy pioviuce, theie is any number of men and women who can 
be entrusted with the popular welfaie. As a matter of fact, lecoid of the Congress 
ministries is such as can be easily broken. No extraordmaty talent or patriotism 
is necessary for that purpose. 

The election campaign will provide a splendid opportunity for a systematic 
anti-Faecist piopaganda The masses of the people must be told what will happen 
to them under a Fascist regime. Once they aie fully infoimed m that connection, 
they will be immune fiom the effects of pro-Fascist piopaganda. Having known 
what Fascism is, and what will happen to them if it comes, they will develop the 
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will to fight it. The psychological atniosphei'e necessary 
of India will be created Theie can be no doubt about 
election held m the midst of that atmoapheie. 


for a successful defence 
the result of a general 


Muslim League Attitude 

Having condemned the Congiess policy as it deserves, it is ncceBsaiy to make 
a few obseivations also about the attitude of the Mushni League, which has been 
causing misgivings. Although leading membeia of the Muslim League favour 
India’s pai tieipation in the war, and aic actually coopeiatiiig with the wai efibits, 
the olficial policy of the oiganization still lemains lathei ambiguous. Most piobablv’ 
that is a leaction to the Congress attitude. But in view of the fact that the 
Muslim countiies of the Near East aie menaced diiectly by Fascism even today, 
Indian Muslims cannot remain indifierent to the danger. Ilie solution of 
the present political impasse very laigely depends upon initiative on the pait 
of the Muslim League. In the absence of the initiative on the pait of 
the Muslim League, the effort for the formation of emergency ministries 
in the piovinces does not arouse sufficient enthusiasm. The othei opposition 
gioups are doubtful about the^ attitude the Muslim League will take up at 
the last moment. In this situation, the responsibility to lead the entiie 
countiy out of the ciisis devolves upon the Muslim League. All fighters 
for Indian fiecdom, who are not influenced by any communal consideiatioiis 
therefoie, must appeal to the Muslim League to rise up to the occasion. They aie, 
however, discouiaged by the latest announcement that members of the Muslim 
League will not cooperate with other political paities for ending the piesent 
constitutional deadlock unless the latter accept the idea of Pakistan. This highly 
controversial issue need not be raised on the occasion of the inauguration of a party 
which is committed to all the geneial principles of minoiity rights. But I venture 
to suggest that no useful purpose will be served by creating difficulties for ending 
the piesent constitutional deadlock by raising issues which cannot possibly be settled 
immediately. 

Pakistan 


As far as the Radical Demociatic People’s party is concerned, the Pakistan 
scheme was adumbiated, its political and constitutional siibstanee was incoipoiated 
in the piogramme of national reconstruction elaboiated by the pioneeis of our 
paity for adoption by the Congiess. The ethnic and linguistic structuie of India 

E reeludes the establishment of a centialized democratic state. India is bound to 
e a federation of autonomous units to be bruit as far as possible on the basis 
of ethnic and linguistic homogeneity. This conclusion, deduced from the lealitiea 
of the situation, cannot be avoided while framing the constitution for the demo- 
ciatic state of India. Therefore, the Pakistan scheme should not teiroiize 
anybody who wants demociatic fieedom. Nevertheless, for the moment, it only 
selves as a scaie-crow. What is the use of obstructing the solution of immediate 
issues by raising a distant issue which cannot be settled today, even if all the 
goodwill in the woild was theie. 


The AH India Congress Socialist Party 

Poona — 25th. July to 27th. July 1940 

Executive Committee’s Statement 

The Executive Committee of the All-India Congress Socialist Party, after three 
days’ deliberations at Poona fiom the 25th to 27th July foimulated its final views 
on the Delhi Resolution in the fom of a statement. Uns statement expressed the 
paity’s opposition to the Delhi Resolution and its determination to prevent the 
Congiess fiom actively paitieipating m the w'ai. The following is the text of 
the statement ; 

‘‘Ihe Executive Committee has noted with alaim tbe decision of the Congress 
Woikuig Committee, at its last meeting at Delhi, to ofi'er suppoit to the Biitish 
Government iii the prosecution of the war on ceitam conditions. It appeals to 
Congiessmen to laise their voices against this decision and to stiive to secure its 
revel sal. 
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“For five years now, the Congiess has, at each successive session, declaicd its 
uncompromising opposition^ to the wai, and its decision to lesist actively any attempt 
to involve India in any impeiiahst war. ’Wiieii the piesent wai broke out in 
September 19o9 and the Biitisli Government declaied India to be a belligeient, the 
A. I. C. C. meeting at Waidba lecoided its piotost against India being dragged 
into the wai against its will. Still the Congiesa did not take any pieeipitate step at 
that time, and invited the Biitish Government to dcclaie their war aims. In the 
meanwhile, the Congiesa stood fiimly by its policy of non-co-opeiatioii with the 
ivar effoits. At the Waidha meeting of the A. T. 0. C in Octobei 1939, the Con- 
giess Socialist Paity moved an amendment to the lesolnbion defining its attitude 
towaids the war, in which it was definitely indicated that only a free India could 
finally deteimine India’s attitude towaids the piesent wai. 

“The Biitish Government, true to its impeiialist chaiactei, declined to respond 
to this invitation and the Working Committee felt compelled to call foi the 
lesignation of all Congiess Ministries m the piovmces as a first step in non-co- 
operation with the wai. The resignation of the Congiess Ministiies created a wave 
of popnlai enthasiasm and it was by the mass of Congiessmen that Ramgaih 
would set the stage foi the coming struggle. That session reaffirmed India’s 
opposition to paiticipatiou in the imperialist war and gave the call to the Congiesa 
oigaiusations to piepaie for a mass movement The assumption of leadeiship by 
Mahatma Gandhi at Eamgarh was a clear indication that the Oougiess offei would 
not involve India actively into the war. 

“How, however, the basic policy of the Congress, of lesistance to imperialist 
wai, is sought to be abandoned by a majoiity of the Woiking Committee. 

“The Congiess Socialist Paity has since its formation in 1934:, made war 
lesistanee one of its m.aiii planks. When the wai bioke out, it advocated immediate 
and unconditional resistance to it, by the Congiess, and exposed its impeiialist 
chaiacter. It hoped that the resignation of the Congiess Mmistiies, which it 
welcomed, would he followed by active resistance to the war 

“Goveinraent repies&ion has taken a heavy toll of Congiessmen throughout 
the countiy, and, day by day, lepression is getting intense Among others the 
General Secretaiy of the Paity, Ooiniade Jai Piakash Haiayan and several of its 
members are behind bais, 

“At the Eamgaih session, a statement was made on behalf of the paity lend- 
ing sni^poit to the Woiking Committee in the belief and hope that the call for 
piepaitions for mass civil disobedience would soon turn into diiect action itself. 
The Working Committee’s piesent stand shatters any hope of lesistance to the war, 
and opens up the prospect of actual support for the wai, which the Congiess stands 
pledged to oppose. 

“Mahatma Gandhi and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan have dissociated themselves 
fiom this decision. In so fai as such dissociation implies their opposition to any 
participation in this war, we are in agreement with them. 

“Despite any declaiation that Biitain would make regarding India, Biitain 
would remain an imperialist power and the war an impeiialist wai. The latest 
illuBtiation to prove that Biitam is not fighting for demociacy oi foi the fieedom 
of nations against aggression, is the closing of the Buima Eoad to China, thus 
assisting an aggressdi against a fellow membei of the League of Nations which is 
being attacked In such a context the so-called National Government would, far 
from helping the masses, have as its mam function moie intense exploitation of 
the country, its lesonices and its manpowei, and the giving of a demociatic tiim- 
mmg to the British appaiatus of lepiession, In short, a National Government 
under the Union Jaik would be an auti-Natioiial Government. As Gandhi]i has 
piointed out in the Hanjan of 7th July, 1940 ; “The Congiess has to make its 
choice. The temptation is iricsistible. Congressmen can again become Cabinet 
Mimsteis. They may also be Blinisters or Members at the Centie. They will have 
an insight into the wax machine. They will watch fiom inside (again to the extent 
allowed) the Englishman at work when engaged in a life and death struggle. 
They will have to raise ciores of rupees and dispose of them in the war effort. 
If 1 have my way, I would have the Congress to resist the iiiesistible temptation 
and not grudge those who believe in the accepted method filling all these posts. 

“We cannot contemplate without grave concern the prospect of Congiessmen 
taking then places in such a Government. The vaiious attempts of the Congiess 
in seeking clauticatioii and finally a declaration on the part of the Biitish Govern- 
ment duiiug the last few months have resulted in our not being able to devote all 
our eiieigies to the task of piepaiing the country for the struggle for independence. 
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We feel that it is time, we ciied halt to the policy of seeting satisfactioa of oiir 
demands fiom the Biitish Gov^eni merit and demoted all our energy to prepaiin'^ the 
country to wiest power fiom Biitiun. 

“Events are moving so fast on the international stage that India might be 
called upon to face a giave ciisis at any moment. If India is to lake full advan- 
tage ot such a crisis, it can only be done if the lealisation of the existence of such 
a situation la brought home to the Indian people and the means for facing the 
situation are created wrthoiit delay 

“With this end in view, we suggest, that immediate steps should be taken to 
create an effective oiganisation of National Guards throughout the country ; to 
reorganise the Congress Committees in such a way that they become effective in any 
emergency , to prepare the people for the not too distant contingency when they 
will be called upon to summon a Constituent Assembly to frame the constitution of 
a free India.” 


The National Executive of the Socialist Party 
Bombay — 18tb. September 1940 

The national executive of the All-India Congress Socialist Party dispersed 
at Bombay on the 18lh. September after a five-hour session. 

The situation that had arisen lu the light of the new A.l.C.C. resolution was 
considered in all its beaungs. 

Mr. A. P. Smha, the peasant secietary of the Congress Socialist Party, made 
a comprehensive report on the Kisaii movement, with special reference to Bihar 
and U. P. and the condition of sugar cultivators in the piovinces. 

Ml. M, Ttazi, secretary of the Bihar 0. S. P., was elected a member of the 
national executive. 

Mr. Yusuf Meheralhj^ general secretai-y of the party, reported on the condition 
of a number of political piisoiiei's on liungei'-stiike in the Montgomeiy jail as a 
protest agauistj among other reasons, unsatisfactory prison conditions. 

A resolution was adopted by the executive urging upon Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, Prime Minister of the Punjab, to iiiteieede in the matter immediately, 
meet the reasonable demands of the hunger-stiikeis and bung about a just arid 
swift solution of the impasse. 


The Bihar Socialists’ Conference 
Dehri-on-Sone — 7th. July 1940 

Presidential Address 

“We, Socialists, should woik ceaselessly to win over a larger and laiger section 
of Oongiessmen to our progiamme and policies. The Eamgarh resolution should 
continue to guide our stejis and we, who owe loyalty to the great institution, the 
Congiess, and to its whole objective of attaining independence, should giudge no 
saciificc m helping oui countiy to march on the road to independence,” observed 
Mr. Yusuf Melmally, General Becietary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party, 
ill the course of bis presidential speech at the Bihar Provincial Socialists’ Conference 
held at Dehii-on-Sone on the 7th. July 1940. 

Eeferiing to the political impasse in India, Mr. Melierally said, ‘'So long as all 
power 18 not transferred to the Indian people, all talk of national government at 
the Centre is of no good. The only remedy is to tiansfer power to a popular 
government that has the necessaiy prestige and goodwill in the country to inspire 
confidence and loyalty and keep the peace The remedy, therefore, is not to ask 
for a hotch-potch national government composed of all sorts of interests. It is 
only a government elected by the people that can effectively function. Our duty 
to-day IB to prepare the people to achieve such a goveinment and not get mixed up 
in the masses of an unstable compromise. The specific duty to-day before a party 
of action like the Congiese Socialist Party is to keep this idea dynamically alive 
befoie the people and to woik fotthe adoption of the progiamme of the party in 
addition to the coiistiiictive piogiamme of the Congress This will consist mainly 
in activisation of all Congress Committees, laying special stress on the position of 
the Congiess, clarification of our attitude towards Constituent Assembly and eniol- 
ment and training of volunteers.” 
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Concludijig, Ml. Meherally exhoited the people to make sinceie effoits to 
achieve unity among themselves for the laiger and gieatei cause which was so dear 
to their heait, 

Besolutlous 

The Conference consideied the situation as it has developed since the Eamgaih 
Congiesa, both in India and in Euiope and lesolved that ^ the iJolicy embodied in 
the icBolution of the Eamgaih Congiess should still continue to guide oui steps 
in this countiy. 

The Conference welcomed the resolution of the Congress Woiking Committee 
regarding the wai efloit but expiessed disapproval ot certain recent statements 
of well-known Congress leaders seeking to tone down and modify the Eamgaih 
Congress resolution. 

The Confeience expressed its appreciation of Gandhiji’s recent statement 
against Impeiialist repression iii India, but did not agree with him that civil 
disobedience should not be launched while the fury of the war lasted. It felt 
that the time had now airived to put an end to the stalemate in the countiy 
and declare civil disobedience on a nation-wide scale. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

15th. Session — Bangalore — 27lh. to 30th. December 1940 

Presidential Address 


The fifteenth session of the All India Women’s Conference commenced at 
Bangalore on the 27th. December 1940 and continued foi the next thiee days 
under the presidency of Shitmati Rameshwari NeJnu who m the couise of her 
addiesB said : — 

In the social sphere, we have made an humble contiibution towards the 
removal of evil customs and the obliteration of unjust laws. Amongst the many 
reforms that we have urged are the removal of putdah and of eaily maiiiage, 
widow remaiiiage, abolition of the dowiy system, equal moral standard for men 
and women and economic independence of women. Oui methods of woik have 
been propaganda by means of meetings and conferences, but some of us have 
urged the necessity of legal enactments for the removal of these practices. I 
personally feel that conversion is a surer and better method ot reform than 
compulsion. Compulsion even with the best of motives leads to bad results. In 
the matter of reforms, the law can be used only as an aid, helping the reformers 
to press in their points wheie unnecessary obstinacy is displayed. Had the Child 
Marriage Eestiaiut Act been backed by intensive and widespread propaganda, its 
success, in spite of all other draw-backs, would have been ensured. 

Eights of Women 

We have advocated radical changes in the peisonal laws particularly of the 
Hindus, and have demanded that the law with legaid to inheritance, marriage, 
guaidianship of the children and olhei matters should deal equitably with the 
lights of women. We want that polygamy should be intiadieted by law and 
divorce on specific conditions should be intiodueed amongst the Hindus. Bills 
embodying these refoims have become a iioimal feature of oui legislatures but 
few have been destined to bear the test of the anvil and become the law of the 
land. A raoie diastic method of dealing with these unjust laws is indicated. I 
agiee with the suggestion made by some of our membeis that an equitable com- 
piehensiye law based on the equality of the sexes should be enacted even though 
its adoption by individuals in place of the present diveigeiit laws of the community 
may be volimtaiy. 

Acts for the suppiession of immoial traflic, for the protection of children, 
for the abolition of the Deradasi system and foi vaiious othei pin poses ot a 
similar nature have been demanded by us and aie now on our statute books. We 
have tried to do some investigation and oigauization woik ‘.amongst working 
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women and have embodied their demands of better housing, ante-natal and pre- 
natal maternity benefits cieches, museiy schools, etc., m our lesolulions. 

Removal of Untotjchabiuty 

Removal of iintouchabihty is ray own subject and I can say from experience 
that woik in that sphere is most puufying It bungs us neater to the reali^itioii 
of Alhnnsct, it helps us to see ouiselves in the tine peispective as peipetiatois of 
ternble injustices on a vast community for which each one of us is individually 
and collectively lespoiisible. Hanjan^ service, like the woisbip of God, lifts one 
moially to a highei plane. It is like the redemption of a crushing debt which 
lolieves the soul of its heavy biudcn. A little contribution made towards the 
lemoval ot imtouchability, a little clFoit made to bung light and eheei into the 
dismal life of these victims of our oppiession will lift us as individuals and as 
a nation to a high level. I mvite all sister delegates piesent heie and through 
them the women of the whole coiiiitiy to make the expeiimenfc and test the tinth 
of ray asseition. This is not the jilace for me to give practical suggestions for 
woik. I have been making siiggestioiiB thioiighout the last many yeais. Not much 
diiection is needed when the heait is given. It knows how to make its own way. 

I, theiefore, make a geneial appeal for women to take up this work as their very 

own. Some ot our branches aio doing a little m that connection, and I am grateful 
to them. But much gieatei effort is needed and 1 am soiry to observe that 
women’s contiibution to the woik is nob anything to be proud of. We 

may not forget that the achievement oC our fieedom is impossible 

till I have rectified this great wiong. The awakening amongst the^ Hanjuns is 
growing very fast with the edncatiou they are lecciving, but the piejudiccs of the 
caste Hindus are not dying out with the same lapidity. This breeds a resentful 
attitude amongst the Ha?ijans which weakens the growth of the whole nation. 
Even from the point of view of national fieedom, uiitouchability must go. 

Communal Unity 

Communal unity is another allied chosen subject of the year. Its achievement 
for our national advance is as fundamental as the removal of untouchability. The 
natiue of this problem beais affinity to the pioblem of untouchability. If anything 
it IS perhaps raoie acute and requues more delicate handing. It is a mixture ^ of 
political, economic and leligious elements made complex and difficult of eolulion 
by the presence of a thud and mteiested paity. But we may not put the 
blame on the thud party and seek absolution of lesponsibility of ouiselves. The 
very fact that the thiid party succeeds m creating or augmenting schism 
amongst us shows our weakness. For the lemoval of that weakness, 
ways and means must be found. The Women’s Conference has done a considerale 
amount to bring the women oi all communities on a common platform. 1 can 
vouch for the fact that amongst us theie are no distinctions of caste or creed. We 
do not even remember which religion or community we belong to. On the platform 
of the Conference we are just women serving the cause of women and the mother- 
land. But we have not yet been able to take this amity and good-will further than 
the boundaries of our Conference. We ought to make an effort to do this. One 
point which I would like to bring to the notice of the delegates is that the pumber 
of oiii Muslim members and delegates is very small. Gieat attention should be 
paid to incieasQ their number and I leqiiest my Muslim sister delegates to make it 
their special concern foi the next year. Without their earnest cooperation this 
work cannot be accomplished. The end of the year must show a large increase of 
Muslim members on our registers. That in itself will bring the two sister commu- 
nities a step nearer. 

Cottage Inddsteies 

Fiom the economic group one of the subjects that I have chosen for comment 
18 ‘Cottage Industries.’ We may not lose ourselves in academical discussions on 
the corapaiative meiits and dements versus large-scale industries. We may only 
remembei that under the present conditions, cottage industries in India me 
a necessity. It is through them alone that the starving _ raillions can ^6^ their 
daily bread. Oiir time should, theiefoie, be spent in devising means for their pro- 
motion, The starting of training centres, of sales depots, propaganda and several 
other ways are open to us ; but the most effective way is personal patrona^. xChadi 
of couise is the centie of all village industries. There are not many Ichadi wearers 
amongst oui members. I appeal for a respectable place for khadi m the wararooes 
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of our rncmbors. Khad% ii3 an acquired taste and its _ beauties pan be perceived by 
culUvatiom Even its rouRbness has a cbaim. It is U£efi,iving to the poor and 
peacegiving to the iich. An assembly of ■women, diessed m piuo white khadi is a 
feast to the eye. Khadi is a symbol of oui love for suppressed humanity, it is an 
expression of our will to be fiee. Members of a nationalist oiganisation like oiiis 
should considei themselves morally bound to wear khadt And closely connected 
with khadi is Bpintung. Saciificial spinning is as ennobling as Harijan seva. Every 
turn of the wheel and eveiy thread that is spun brings one neaier to the masses. 
It bleeds a mentality which smaits under the injustices of the current social and 
economic systems and stiengthens the determination to change it by non-violent 
means. I, theiefoie, appeal to our members to take to daily saciiflcial spinning 
which will automatically make them suppoifceis of khadt and of village 
induatiies. 

Housing 

The paucity of houses in India is astounding. In a conntiy of neaily four- 
hundicd million inhabitants, the poor have haidly any houses to live in. Only 
those who have tiavelled widely in the intciior of the countiy and have closely 
studied the question can have an adequate idea of the auffeimgs caused to men and 
women on account of lack of houses. Oveiciowding in cities is particulaily deplo- 
rable, Hundieda of thousands of people spend then lives cramped 
■up in hovels called houses by couitesy. It is not within our 
scope or within out power to make up for this deficiency. But 
we can do something in aionsing social conscience against this evil. We can 
remind the governments and local authorities, the rich and the educated classes 
that It IB their responsibUty to take the dumb toiling millions out of this veritable 
hell. Lack of money should make no excuse. The need is so imminent that if 
no othei means aie available, money should be boiiowed foi building puiposes 
by governments and local boaicls. Co-operative housing societies " should be 
promoted by the people themselves and moneyed people should be piiisuaded to 
invest then money m housing schemes House leiits should be legulated by law 
to prevent the woist type of exploitation. _ I have seen landloids taking enoimons 
rents langing from Rs. 4 to S foi tiny little dingy one-ioom tenements without 
any amenities. This soit of exploitation must be stopped foithwith. Owuois of 
agricultiual lands should be compelled by law to give docent bouses to their 
tenants. The duty of our Confeience is to bung these facts befoie the public and 
to peisuade them to lectify this great wiong. 

I must now say a few woids about non-violence in which we have repeatedly 
declared our unflinching faith. An Indian women’s oigamsatioii could do nothing 
less. Non-^iolellue is inbred in an Indian woman. She carues its impress on her 
soul. The traditions in which she is bi ought up, the depiivations she has to go 
thioiigh in life, the sansKais with which she is born oi hci loherited genius— all 
make her a suitable medium foi the expression of non-violence. But that which 
has been so far latent, has to be made patent. At present an Indian woman’s 
non-violence savours of the non-violence of the weak and the helpless. As such it 
is worthless. It lequires a conscious tiaining to tuin it into the non-violence of 
the ationg, without which it cannot acquire the power to resist vice and violence. 
In the piactice of non-violence m life Mahatma Gandhi expects more from women 
than from men. Let us by constant effort at selE-purifi cation make ouiselves 
worthy of this tiiist. The best tiaining centres for non-violence aie onr own 
homes But a seaichlight has to be turned ever iiiwauds and a constant watch 
kept on ouiselves to make suie that from day to day the boundaries of our family 
are extending and the mothei's heait is constantly getting biggei to bring withm 
its compass the whole of humanity 

Our lesponsibihty is great. We should never forget that lip-seivice to a cause 
is worse than no seivice at all It weakens us as well as the cause Tiuth and 
honesty demand that we should practise what we preach. I, therefore, commend 
it to our membeis to give senons thought to the ways and meins of lealizing 
non-violence in their individual lives I would suggest a seiious study of 
Gandhian liteiatuie. The extension of non-violence fiora the individual to 
the group, its application to national and international matters is a new 
experiment with a technique evolved by Gandhiji in the laboratory of his life in 
which all throiuih he has experimented with tiutb. It is a gloiy and a privilege 
to he bom m his time and be his contemporary. We must do all in our power 
to d,e5erye that piivilege. 
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Resolutions— 2iid. Day— Bangalore — 28th. December 1940 
Faith in Non-Violence Affirmed 

The Conference to-day adopted a resolution on Tvar, affirming its faith in 
non-violence and appealing to the women of the woiM to thiow in their full weight 
of their moial foice on the side of peimanent world peace. Sumatht Ilamesimrt 
Nehru piesided. The lesolution, which was passed by a laige majoiity, after two 
horns’ discussion, lan as follows : — 

“This Conference views with the utmost dish ess the continuance of war in 
various paita of the woild. It expiesses its hoiioi at the cruel siiffeiing inflicted 
on innocent people, at the loss of human life, at the destruction of gieat centres 
of learning and priceless treasiues of art, at the colossal waste of wealth and above 
all, at the hatred engendeied in the hearts of men. It once moie affirms its faith 
in non-violence as the best solution of the woild’s ills and appeals to the Govern- 
ments of all nations to put aside their weapons of destiuction and seek peace in 
ways othei than wai. It appeals to the women of the world in particular to 
thiow in the full weight of their moral force on the side of permanent woiId peace. 
Such peace is impossible ’without a new oider based on social justice and equality 
of all nations. It. theiefore, recognises that theie can be no world peace till India 
and all othei subject nations attain their liberty as the first and logical step 
towards the attainment of the ideals for which Biitain has declared she is at 
war. This Conference cannot but deplore the suffering of all peoples whose freedom 
has been taken away from them and it reiteiates that war can never solve any 
pioblem.” 

Discussion on the Resolution 

The original resolution was moved by i/rs. Animu^ Siuaminathan (Madras) and 
was spilt into thiee parts for the purpose of discussion and voting. The 
lesolutiou ran : 

“This Conference views with the utmost distress the continuance of war in 
various parts of the world. It expresses its horror at the cruel suffering inflicted 
on innocent people, at the loss of human life, at the destruction of great centres of 
learning and priceless tieasures of art, at the colossal waste of wealth, and, above 
all, at the hatred engendeied m the hearts of men. 

“It once more affirms its faith in non-violence as the best solution of the 
world’s ills and appeals to the heads of all nations to put aside their weapons of 
destruction and seek peace in humane ways. It appeals to the w’omen of the world 
in particular to throw in the full weight of their moral force on the side of 
permanent world peace 

“It expresses rts keen disappointment at Britain’s failure to recognise India's 
free status which would be the fust and logical step towards the attamment ot 
fieedom of all nations and world democracy, for which Britain has declared she 
is at war.” 

ilirs Ammu Sivaminathan said that the resolution was merely a reiteration 
of the resolution passed at Allahabad and at their half-j early meeting this year. 
She felt strongly that the women not only of India but of all countries should 
unite and try to bring peace in this world. 

Mrs, Vtdya Pmi (Punjab), seconded the lesolution. 

The firts part of the resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mrs. Btlhmona (Bombay), moving an amendment that the second part of the 
resolution be dropped, said that as a creed, non-violence might be an ideal. But m the 
the present state of world affairs, non-violence would not avail against the aggres- 
sors. People of all shades of opinion in India had agreed that aggression should 
be put down. Having done that, they should render all help, moral and otherwise 
to the cause of putting down aggression 

Mis. Doctor (Bombay), seconded the amendment. 

Non-violence — A World Issue 

Siimati K. D iJnfcmamamma ^Mysore), Miss Thakuii Lakhani (Sind) Miss Sha- 
radamnia and Mrs. Amir Hassan (Hyderabad) supported the amendment, ’while Misa 
Vilasini Shenoy (Madras) and Mrs. Kames’\voiamma (Mysore) opposed it 

liajlcumait Amnt Kaw , opposing the amendment, said that the Conference had 
accepted non-violence on more than one occasion. It had been said that non-violence 
was a party or political issue and was, as such, not within the bounds of the Con- 
ference On the other hand, she would say that it w'as a world issue. The world had 
come to-(iay to a sorry state because of the violence ’which permeated every country 
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She would usk them, in the name of religion, not to encourage violence. She denied 
that any leligioii stood foi anything but non-violence. Non-violence was not a new 
thing. It was as old as God himself, because God is love. Indian women, born in 
the Tradition of non-violence, had to show a way to the world which was destroying 
itself because of the cult of violence. Gould war ever end wai or solve any pioblem ? 

Histoiy gave a decided ‘no’ to that question. Was not Hitler to-day a lesult 

of the last war ? The honour of India and the honoiii of womanhood was at stake. 
She would not like the Confeieiice to stultify itself in the eyes not only of this 
countiy but of the entiie woild by accepting the amendment 

Eajkuniart Amnt Kaur said, in conclasion, that in the name of religion, in 
the name of humanity, m the name of Indian womanhood and the womanhood 
of the whole woild, they should tiy to biing about a state of affairs m which every 
exploitation, eveiy cruelty, and every wai would cease and they would live at peace 

with each othei. They could not do this if they stood for war. They must stand 

for non-violence, if they were to live at all. 

Mrs. Bi Hi maria's amendment was then put to vote and lost. 

M7s /S'/ie^ia JJao biought an araendraen t making two veibal changes in the 
second pait of the lesolution. The amendment was accepted 

Mrs. Billimoiia next moved aiiothei amendment that the thud pait of the 
original resolution be also diopped and Mis. Doctoi seconded it. 

Mrs. Geoige (Cochin), Mis. Nazii Hussain (Madias), Miss Bannoiji (Bengal) 
and Sirs. Hussain Ah Khan (Hydeiabad) spoke siippoiting Mis. Bilhraoiia's 
amendment. Mis. Eillimoiia’s amendment was then put to vote and deelaiecl lost 

Mis. Shtia Bao moved anothei amendment which was earned m the end 
(amendment is contained iii the icsolnUon given above) 

Mis Shiva Bao said that this war was bound to bung in a new social order 
in which the equality of all nations should bo lecognised. Theie could never be 
Tvoild peace as long as theie were chffoiences, and ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’. 

Miss Benuka Devi seconded the amendment and Mis Cousins, Mrs. Uimila 
Mehta and MiS Venkataiaman (Andhra) spoke supporting the amendment. 

Mis, Cousais said that the Confeience had expressed its desue foi fieedom 
for India both at its last open session and at Allahabad and on those occasions the 
subject was not viewed as a political or party question. She had always wished 
that India should be a free coimtiy just as hei countiy (England) was. It was 
far fiom just on the pait of England not to have given India the substance of 
fieedom at this time. 

Lady Bama Bao opposed Mis Shiva Eao’s amendment and preferred the 
original clause. The amendment was then put to vote and earned. The lesolution, 
as amended, was then declared earned by a big majority. 

C0151i0LEiSCE ilESOLUTlONS 

In the beginning, a resolution of condolence was moved fiom the chair on the 
demise of His Highness Sii Kiishiiaiaja Wadiyar Bahadui, Maharaja of Mysore, 
and His Highness Shi Narasimhniaja Wadiyai Bahadur, Yiivaiaja of Mysore and 
it was passed unanimously, all standing. 

Another condolence lesolution was passed on the demise of Dowagei Lady 
Cowafiji Jehaugir. 

liepoits weie read on “Adult Education “Child Labour”. Indigenous Tu- 
dustnea”, TiaPno in Women and Children”, Hanjan Work”, ‘Constitution of the 
Confeience” and ‘Indians Oveiseas” Repoits were also read of the All-India 
Women’s Education Fund Association and the Lady Iiwin College for 1940 and 
of the liaison ohiceis m England. South Africa and India. The Conference then 
adjourned for the day. 

Resolutions — 3ril. Day — Bangalore — 2dtli. December 1940 
PUOMOTING OF COMMUNAL HaRMONY 

The need for the reraoial of illiteracy by the intiodiiction of free compulsory 
primary education fox all boys and giils and tor the promotion of communal unity 
was stressed by the All-India Women’s Confeience at its plenary session to-day. 
Sninali Itameshwaii Nehru jiresided. 

The Confeience discussed the reports of various sub-committecs, and on the 
basis of their leeommendations adopted suitable lesolntione. 

The Confeience adopted the report on communal unity submitted by the Gioup 
Conference which met jesteidny for the purpose. The lepoit viewed, with utmost 
aifitiess, the lack of communal harmony which was eating into the vitals of na- 
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tional life and urged on all women to make a coutiibution which was theirs by 
natuie and bung concoid ulieie discoid now pievailed. The icpoit urged that no 
government of municipal aid m fiituie should bo given to cominiinal institutions 
and appealed to the newspapeis to do then best not to indulge in communal 
piopaganda. 

The Gonfeience viewed with the utmost distress the forces of communal discoid 
which “aie disintegiating the national life’’ ami called upon the women of India 
“to make a special contiibution to the rebuilding of society upon ]'eimaucnt 
foundations of co-opeiation and goodwill and peace,” 

By another resolution, the Gonfeience called upon all the A, I, AV. C. branches 
to establish ‘LUeiacy Leagues’ of raembeis and non-merabeis ot the confeicnce, 
who will stait and finance Liteiacy centres as w'ell as tiam tcaeheis for the work. 
The Conference iiigcd that the Government and Municipal bodies should co-operate 
and give eveiy financial aid to the Literacy Leagues, 

The Gonfeience earned a resolution moved by Mrs, Cousins favouimg Mon- 
tessoii system to be intioduced on a wide scale. 

Mis. U'iimla Mehta and Mrs Biliinoiia were declared elected as General Secre- 
taiy and Tieasuier lespectively of the Conference foi the commg year. 

Resolutions — 4tli. Day — Bangalore — SOth. December 1910 
Deyelopmestt of Cottage Indus teies 

The four-day session of the Gonfeience concluded this evening, Snmathz 
Rameshvxiri Nehrn. presiding, aftei the repoits of the several sub-committees 
weie discussed and the Coiiteieuce expressed its views on seveial impoitaiit 
subjects like lemoval of uiitouchability, laws affecting maiiiage and divoice in 
India and the development of cottage industiies. After discussion, the report of 
each committee was put to vote and then adopted. 

The Committee which went into the question of the development of cottage 
industiies was of the opinion that if cottage industries weie encouiaged the 
question of the economic independence of women would be solved to a large 
extent. The committee also appealed to the members to use hand-made articlea 
and cloth for then personal and home needs. The Committee also suggested that 
there should be set up improvement committees in eveiy town and Bistiict and 
money allotted every year foi elimination of slum aieas in towns and foe 
building model cottages for villagers until such time as every person had a 
proper roof over his head. The Committee also recommended that schemes for 
the provision of pure watei -supply, proper diains and sanitation be taken up as 
well as instruction to the people in the matter of personal and general hygiene. 

In the matter of iucieased opportunities of economic independence the 
following IS necessary : compulsory pirmaiy education, vocational training, 
improved legal rights, Health Insurance Act, facilities for woik for part 
time woikciB, equal pay for equal woik and improved legal economic status 
of the wife foi her woik as a home makei, i.e., legal claim to a certain 
proportion of her husband’s earnings. Without much discussion, this report 
was unanimously adopted. Mrs. Kamalamma Desappa (Bangalore) was the 
Chairwoman of this committee and Mrs. Kahmatullah and Mis. Siidha Mazumdarj 

the Secretaiies. 

Eemoval of Bntouch ability 

Under the presidency of Snmathi Eameslnvari Nehiu^ the sub-committee of 
the Conference produced a report on ‘Untoiichabilitj’ to the Conference. The 
committee pointed out that it was the the duty of all Gonfeience members and 
branches to redouble their efforts foi the removal of untouchability. 

The committee recomraeiided among othei things, that each member should 
keep at least one Haiijan as a domestic servant for work other than sanitation, 
that they should invite Haiijaus for social and leligious functions and, if possible, 
adopt one family and serve as its god-mo thei, that separate quarters for Harijans 
should be discoiuaged in order to remove fiom this unfortunate section of humanity 
the bland of mfeiioiity complex, that educational facilities should be given to 
Hanjans and iu particular to the women and that all schools, hospitals, hotels, 
wellsi temples and other such public places should be opened for the untouchables. 

The Municipalities and Government and other local bodies wore asked not 
to give grants to educational institutions winch did not admit Harijans. 

Mis. Azyasha Bzbi (Tiavancore), Miss Malthe (U. P.) Lady llama Eao, Mis. 
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B K. Singh (Punjab), Di. Ratnamma Isaac (Mysoie), Sii, Naiijamma (Mysore), 
Mis. Mennon (Cochin), Miss Bhagat, Sti Saradamma (Tiavancoie) and Mrs, Paiekh 
spoke in siippoit of the lecommendations of the committee. 

Lady Rama Rao, while congratulating the Mysoie (Government and the people 
on their etfoits to better the lot of the Hanjans, obseived that she had heaid that 
most of the temples were not accessible to the Hanjans. “Let Mysoie wake up”, 
Lady Kama Kao obseived, and remedy this defect.” She also asked the Mysoie 
delegates to say whether they were prepared to keep in their houses as domestic 
seivants Haujans, Several delegates laised then* hands in approval of this. 

Mrs. Menon of Cochin observed that the Goveiiimeiit and the public were 
doing a lot of good woik for the uplift ot the Hanjans m that State. Theie was 
a misapprehension that because there was temple-entiy in Cochin, the Hanjans 
labouicd under great social disabilities Temple-euiiy would come in a way which 
would do moie honour to the Hanjans, It should not come as a soit of concession. 
Theie was a special officer to protect the lights of the Hanjans, 

Miss Bhagat suggested that the All-India Radio should include progiammes 
of special inteiest to the Hanjans. The report was then adopted. 

Marriage and Divorce Law 

The special commitee of the Confeience which consideied the laws affecting 
marriage and divorce in India and submitted a repoit to the Confeience, conceined 
itself with Dr. DeshmuUi’a two Bills on Sepaiatiou and Divorce and the necessity 
of a compiebensive enquiiy into the Hindu Law with a view to making it just 
and equitable to women. The committee felt that the Bills of Dr. Deshraukh weie 
defective and would give lise to a lot of confusion. The committe felt it desiiable 
that the question of legal separation and that of divoice should be dealt with m 
two sepaiate Bills. 

In legaid to Du Deshmukh's Bills, the committee suggested some alternations, 
viz., the custody of childien should be left to the discietioii of the court — the 
mother being given the preference oidinaiily ; and (2) maintenance should be given 
by the husband to the wife and for each child sepaiately. The gioup felt that 
the Divorce Bill that was diafted at the half-yearly meeting held at Baroda 
in 193B eoveied all the demands and therefore it should be given full consideration. 

The committee also suggested that the Government of India should be 
informed by a lesolutioii urging that no piecemeal legislation be undertaken and 
that the Eiiquiiy Committee to be appointed by them should be asked not meiely 
to look into the Bills befoie the Assembly, bn t to make a compiehensive enquiiy 
into questions of maniage, divorce and property rights of Hindu women as a 
whole and to take evidence from the All-India Women’s Conference and other 
lepiesentative women’s oiganisations. 

The committee fuithei suggested that Mr. V V. Josht of Baroda and at least 
two women nominated by the A. I, W. C should be on the personal of that 
committee to be set up by the Government of India. The raembeis suggested from 
the A. I. W. 0. were Rani Lakshmibai Rajwade, Mrs. Asaf Ah, Mis. Lakshmi N. 
Menon and Mrs, Sharadaben Mehta. 

It was also suggested that a sub-committee should be appointed by the 
Conference to draw up a Memorandum to be submitted to the committee, with the 
co-operation of all the Branches, The report of the sub-committee was then thrown 
open for discussion. 

Air. Vtlasim Den Shenoy (Madras) supporting the recommendations said that 
in ancient days, the law of Divorce did exist in Hindu society, Mr, B. Shiva Rao 
(New Delhi) further supporting the repoit appealed to the membeis to endeavour 
and secure the suppoit of these membeis of the Central Legislative Assembly who 
happened to reside m their respective aieas, so as to ensuie the passing into of 
the Bills lefeiring to the lights of women. Begum Hamid Ah refened to some 
short-comings in the Bill diafted by Dr. Deshmukh. M'rs. Ammu Swaminatlian 
(Madias) said that all suggestions would be made in the memorandum which 
would be veiy comprehensive. 

The repoit of the sub-committee was then put to the vote of the House and 
passed, 51 voting for and 7 against it. 

Electiost of Office-Bearers 

Mrs. Lalshrnt Menon then announced that Lady Muza M. Ismail, Lady Rama 
Rao, Mia. Vijayalaksmi Pandit, Mis. Ammu Swaminathan, Mrs. S. C. Mukherji and 
MiB. Shaiadaben Mehta had been elected as Vice-Presidents of the Conference for 
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the year 1941. This announcement was received with loud cheers. Mrs, Urrailln 
Mehta and Mis. Billiraona \iei6 elected Secietaiy and Tieasurer lespectively of 
the Confeience for the new yeai. 

When the Confeience leassembled in the afternoon, Mis. Btlhmoita read the 
lepoit of the Gioup on Civic Tiaimiig. The lepoit sties&ed the need for teaching 
CIVICS in schools and even in collet»e8 and leqnestcd women to help in enforcing 
the bye-laws, whcrevei they existed foi abolishing bcggaiy. In leeommending 
adult fianchise foi women fui enic and other institutions, tlm lepqit mentioned 
that men and women should be taught to lake an intelligent inteiest in the 
exeicise of the vote. Speaking on the lepoit. Mis Hajen NeJini and Mis. Doctor 
lefeiied to the gieat pait that womenfolk could play in cieating civic consciousness 
in the citizens. The lepoit was put to vote and adopted unanimously. 

The Confeience passed a lesolution lequebtiiig the Goieinment of India to 
grant peimission to Madame and Moiisinr Montobsoiie to bold their tiaiiiing 
coiiises in piovinces othei than Madias also iindei conditions obtaining in Madias 

Mis. Bilhmorta lead out the statement of accounts for the yeai, which was 
adopted by the Confeience. 

President’s Concluding Remarks 

Sriviatlii Rameshwari Nehru, in winding up the proceedings, made a stiong 
appeal to the delegates to make the Confeience a success by caiiying out the 
constiuctive woik proposed by it thiougbout the year m then resjiective places 
and thus do a leal service to the people of our countiy. Much was not done 
by speeches. Everybody could do some leal seivice to the people in their ie.spective 
stations in life. I'he women employed in educational institutions could serve 
the country by teaching the pupils as to how best they could seive the countiy ; 
some could help through money if they could spare it ; some could help by taking 
to spinning in their leiaiiie time and so on. 


The All India Medical Conference 

Seventeenth Session — ^Vizagapatam — 27lh. December 1940 

The Presidential Addiess 


The importance of original research to be undeitaken by the members of the 
medical piofession in India was emphasised by Dr. K. S. Ray presiding over 
the seventeenth session of the All-India Medical Confeience which commenced 
at Vizagapatam on tlie 27th December 1940 . -r , , i 

Di. Ray piefaced his observations with a brief history of the Indian Medical 
Association. TT c pointed out how in a comparatively ehoxt time fiom the initial 
250 membeis the organisation had to-day neaily 150 blanches with an ever- 
incieasing membeiship thiougbout the length and bieadth of the country. The 
growth from small beginnings into an influential oiganisation was a message of 
hope and encouragement for membeia of the medical piofession in this countiy and 
should strengthen their confidence in its future. The lesolutions passed at its 
annual confeiences weie not mere mechanical lepetitions but weie so many 
milestones, in the history of the pioviiice, of the Asbociation. Detailing the activities 
of the Association Dr. Ray nariated its work in lelation to the Medical Council 
Bill, the Simon Commission leport and evidence before the Joint PailiamentaiT 
Committee, the Drug Enquiiy Committee and the Income Tax Amendment Bui 
of 1938, the Drugs Bill of 1940, and the Schemes of Medical Aid. 

In the reoiientation of things which was bound to take place after the^ i 
Dr, Roy hoped, the Indian Medical Association would be given its rightful 
place in shaping public health policies and measuies of the various Piovmeiaj 
Governmenta as well as the Government of India In this connection he would, 
veiv strongly uige that in all futuie cabinets of the Piovincial Governments 
the poitfoho of the Minister of Health should be given to a member of the 

Relating to the question of retention of the Indian Medical Service in civil 
employment " Dr. Ray said that the piesent war had fully confiimed that the 
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retention of the I,M S. in civil craploymeiit as war reserve was only a myth and 
if it not had been for the fact that Indian medical men had volnnteeied in laig,e 
niimbeis to seive in the present wai the numbei of I.M.S. officers which weie 
kept in civil employment as war leseives would nevei ha'^e been sufficient to cope 
with the situation 

Adveiting to the question of amalgamation of the Indian Medical Association 
and the AU-India Medical Licentiates Association Dr Eay held that it was a 
consummation devoutly to be desired The accession of strength to the amalgama- 
ted body would lender its influence almost iiiesistible, no medical man could 
aftoid to lemam outside it and no aiithoiity could fad to give its eai. The 
intioduction of the All India Eegistei would pave the way for all class distinctions 
in futme. Of happy augury, however, is that the fusion of these two Associations 
would turn meanwhile into a strong and united body working for the common 
welfare and highest good of the countiy. It was foi the leaders of both these 
Associations to considei seiiously whether the time for further hesitation had 
not passed. 

Medical Council of India 

The Medical Council of India was constituted now more than six years 
back with a view to fuithei the cause of ‘higher’ medical education in India. 
Its twofold objects were firstly to secure a iinifoimity of the standard of medical 
education in the country and secondly the establishment of a system of leciprocity 
with foreign countiies for lecognition of medical degiees. In the woids of the 
late Sir Fazh Bussain, these objects weie to secuie “efficiency at home and honoiii 
abroad.” So fai as efficiency is coiiceined although the Council claims that the 
object is now on the way to fulfilment as most of the Indian universities aie 
following the curiicnlum laid down by it, in my opinion efficiency cannot be 
complete unless the tiaining of 80 per cent, of the medical piactitioneis in India, 
viz., the licentiates who do not come uudei the fold of the Council, also raised to 
the uniform minimum standard laid down by it. So long as this is not done, the 
claim of efficiency will be a meie eye-wash. Betoie I finish this portion of the matter, I 
think a word of caution on my pait will not be taken amiss. In oiu ciaze foi imitation 
models, we aie sometimes apt to forget the peculiai deeds of oiu conntiy in the 
light of the social and economic conditions pievaleiit heie. All ideal educational 
systems must be bioadbased upon the characiei of the soil and must not be meie 
tiansplantation fiom othei countiies. These consider ations aie sometimes apt to 
be lost sight of. If, theiefore, there aie some deficiency still left in oui medical 
education, it is because we have not been able to co*oidinate oui knowledge of 
what 18 best m others with the tiue leqmiements of oui couiitiy. 

Post-Graduate Training 

Personally, I am against over-crowding of the syllabus of study during the 
collegiate peiiod because it is moie pioductive of evil than good, Specialised study 
should always be left ovei till aftei giadiiation the students can make their choice 
in the light “of liking for special subjects. All that should be done at the outset is 
to give them a good, all-round, general knowledge of medicine, surgery and midwifeiy 
with special emphasis on hospital piactice It is often complained that the student 
has baldly any time to propeily assimilate the tiaming imparted to him as he has 
to attend classes fiom morning till night and the authoiities of the colleges some- 
times find It extiemely difficult to fix a time-table in oider to accommodate all the 
difieient subjects that aie crowded iii the syllabus While I am not in favour of 
such oveicrowdiug of the syllabus. I feel that theie should be more facilities for 
Post-Graduate and special coiiises by the univeisities so that the giaduates may 
avxail themselves for tiaimng in Post-Giaduate and Bcientific subjects. This is a 
matter which has been veiy much neglected by our univeisities with the result 
that our giaduates aie compelled to go to foieign countiies for such tiaining. In 
the mattei of distiibution of seivices also, piefeience is given to those possessing 
foreign degiees. The fault does not lie with the foreign degiee-holdeis but with 
OUT luuveisities for not pioviding scope foi necessary tiaining. This is a veiy 
eerious fault and I hope oui uuiveisities will soon mend it by setting up post- 
giaduate and special couises in the different ceuties of education. 

Eecipecity with Porign Countries 

With legaid to “honoui abioad”, the Council soon after its inauguiation 
tried to enter into a scheme of^dueU lecipiocity with 27 countiies Many of them 
did not leply, four of them, New Zealand, Malta, Buima and New Sough Wales 
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agieed in the fiist instance to recipiocafce directly with us, though two of them 
BLibseauently withdiew , and fouitceu eountuea intimated that they would lecogniae 
our degrees only so long as they continue to be recognised by the G*M 0. This scheme 
IS what has been aptly teinied by Dr. B (J. Ray as “Indueet lecipiocity” as it kept our 
Council tied to the apioii stiings of the G.M 0. 1 am glad to say that the Council has 
now seen the futility of continuing this foim of lecipidcity and leeommcnded 
its withdiawal and establishment in its place of a Geeeial Reciprocity Board for 
the purpose of facilitating lecipiocity on “honouiable” teinis between India and 
the various couutiies constituting the British Common wealth of Nations. 

Hoitour Abroad 

While it was asseited that the Medical Council would bung honour ahioad, 
we have seen how in the matter of lecijuocity most of the countiies refused to 
eiilci into diiect relation with the Council A country can never have honour 
abioad unless ifc^ has soveicign political status. The only otlici way by which the 
lepulation of medical piofession of a conntiy may be enhanced in the outside 
woild, is the raeasuie of contiibution which it makes to the stock of human 
knowledge and to its advancement by oiiginal leseauh. We shall never be able 
to secure this recognition unless menibeis belonging to om profession engage m 
woiks of such oiiginal natuie that the value of our contributions in these 
directions wiU secuie for us not only lionoui abroad but also world-wide 
recognition. Unfortunately the original tontiibution which the Indian medical 
profession has so far been able to make in the domain of medicine is very meagre 
and, in consequence, the estimation in which our profession is held outside India 
18 not veiy high The causes for this among otheis seem to be firstly, neglect of 
the Indian Uuiveisities to stimulate medical research , secondly, failure of tire only 
other oiganisation, viz,, the Indian Research Fund Assocratioii to command public 
confidence and stimulate the spurt of research and original work nr the minds of 
the members of the profession. While the Universities here spend decent sums to 
encoiuage original woik in sciences like Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, etc,, 
tlicy have done veiy little to endow leseaich scliolaishipa or reseaich fellowships 
in the ditlercnt blanches of medieine or stimulating lesearch under their Faculties 
of Medicine. It is a pity that while India can elaun with pride sons like the 
late Bir J. C Bose, Sir G. V. Raman, Sir P. C Ray, Dr. Bhatnagar, Dr. Saha 
and late Mr. Ramanujam who have made then mark in the ■world’s estimation in 
the domain of pure science, she has none except Brahmaobaiy, Chopra and a very 
few otheis who have been able to attain distinction in the realm of medicine. 
This IS a state of affairs of which any eoiuitiy ought to be ashamed, and 
particulaily India, where genius and scientific talents are by no means wanting. 

Paucity in the Field of Medical Eesbabch 

If any one goes through the records of investigations earned out by the 
workers under the Indian Reseaich Fund Assoeiation, one will be surprised to 
find that although huge sums of money are spent annually, there is haidly any 
■work of outstanding merit winch can hold out before the world as epoch-making 
or as cieating a land-mark in the science of medicine. Reseaich can only grow 
in an atmosphere of freedom and, if genuine reseaich woikeis aie to be attracted 
to this Fund, the stuffy offleml-contiolled air of the place must make room for a 
fieei atmosphere. Unless the woikeis are given more latitude and fieedora not 
only in the choice of then work but also in the manner and method of their 
investigations, I am afraid this state of affaiis is bound to continue. Here I would 
appeal to the rich and well-to-do people to do their duty to the country by 
encouraging research by their private chanties. There never was any dearth of 
philanthropic people in India and, if then chanties have hitlieito flowed ^ in other 
directions, let them now flow in the diieetion of medical research— a direction which 
has unfortunately been very much neglected in the past. 

The War and Drug Industry 

The War has biought many a new complication m its train both in matters 
of national and inteinational importance. Bet we are not concerned here so much 
with then political and economic effects as with their direct and immediate bearing 
on our own problems. The difficulty of getting medicines from countries on which 
India used to depend so long is being experienced by all of us here. The old 
stock of such medicines as are still feft are either ligoiously controlled by the 
Government or Bold at prohibitive prices. At one stage, there was a -wild attempt 
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afc profifceeiing which, thanks to the prompt action taken by the Government at 
the instance o£ the public and our piofession, has now gone, But the hardship 
still experienced by the people as a result of storage of supply and inflation of 
puces 18 by no means mconsideiable. It would ordinarily be expected that war 
conditions would give a fillip to the manufactuung industries of the country 
including the chemical and pharmaceutical mdustiy but the lestrictrons and 
inhibitioiiS of impoita apply as much to inanufactiued products as to essential 
raw materials, plants and machineries. As soon as the war broke out, our 
Association set up a sub-committee to deal with the problem and it did some 
valuable woik in this connection by pubhshing a list of Indian substitutes for 
duigs and medicines maiiufactuied by the belligerent countries. But I should 
like to suggest here that a permanent committee consisting of industrialists, 
economists and experts should be immediately set up to go more fully into the 
question of drug manufacture in India, We have yet a long way to tiaveise m 
Older to make India self-sufficient in the matter. 

Need op an Indian PnAEMACopoEiA 

Where a drug has been scientifically prepared and tested, no matter whether 
it be of Ayurvedic or Unani system, there is no reason why it should not find 
a place in the pharmaconceia.^ It is high time that India had a pharmacopoeia of 
her own which should not only include drugs of western systems but also those 
drugs of Ayurvedic and Unani preparation whose therapeutic and pharmacological 
values have been proved, 1 draw the attention of our tlniveisities and pharmaco- 
logists to this matter. 

National Health Instjhance 

Pressing hard on the attention of our legislators is the question of public 
Health Insurance with which is necessarily bound up that of rural medical 
aid, improvement and extension of hospitals or dispensaries geneially. It augured 
well that as soon as piovincial autonomy began to function in the provinces, 
the attention of those governments weie turned to Labour, 'I’enancy and various 
other legislations meant for impioving the economic condition of the people. 
While theiefoie there was much to congiatiilate these Goveinraents on the success 
of those measmes, I cannot but emphasise that there was one aspect of the ques- 
tion that did not nufoitunately receive the same attention that its impoitance 
warranted. I am lefeiiing to the intiodnction of a system of compulsoiy National 
Health Insurance. In a country like India where Malaiia, TiibeiculosiB and other 
endemic and epidemic diseases are so rampant and account so largely for the 
devitalisatioii of our people, the question of public health must be given pieccdenco 
in all efforts to improve the material condition of the people. VVe have unfor- 
tunately no ofiicial statistics to show the extent of annual economic loss that the 
country suffers as result of these diseases, but if the figures were available, one 
could assume they would be simply staggering. 

A Case for India 

But what is nearer to the point is the institution of some scheme in India 
that at little cost will bring medical aid to all who desire it. I have m mind some 
such scheme as that of the panel system of England or its French counterpart— • 
some scheme that gives doctor a living and at the same time la within the means 
of at least the lower middle class people It appears to me that a suitable scheme 
of this nature is not impossible of acceptance in India. If, foi instance, in regard 
to mill-hands and such people, the cost is shared between the Government, em- 
ployers and employees, the share of e.ach will not be found to be prohibitive or 
burdensome nor even if the scheme is extended to the rural population. We 
have discussed various aspects of this question in committees and in our ioiinial, 
and Provincial Gavernraents are not unaware of the views expressed. It is not 
a proposition that a private body can tackle and we can only press the matter again 
on the attention of the various Governments concerned. We had also communicated 
our views on the matter to the Congress Economic Planning Committee. 

Tdbercdlosis 

So also when we turn to tuberculosis, it is so much to be deplored though 
here the gloom is relieved by the valiant effort made by Her Excellency the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow to raise a croie of rupees for the King Emperor's 
Anti- tuberculosis Fund. Her Excellenoy’s effort has seived to focus public 
attention hut it will be readily understood that the sum actully raised is hardly 
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adecjuate when applied on an India wide baaig It is still being fliacussed how best 
Ihis _ money should be laid out. I personally feel that mere raiiltiplu'ation of T.B. 
Clinics and propaganda aie not the only effectual means of tackling a eoloaaal 
pioblem like this. While dispensaries and clinics are iranoiLant, meie niiiUiplieation 
of them will not seivo the pm pose. Ceitain beds should be available for incuiable 
cases in the hospitals of the districts from which the patients come so as 
to prevent them from ovei-crowding the cities in the hope of getting acconimodatiou 
in the hospitals and thereby infecting citizens. It should be remembered 
that segregation of one patient saves neaily 20 others fioni infection. 

The incidence of tnbeicnlosis m India is feaifully on the inciease and the 
figiues of moitality which must exceed d laS:hs on the lowest computation, are 
daily ascending by leaps and bounds, And yet strange as it is, national cons- 
ciousness does not seem to have been roused to appieciate the magnitude of the 
dangci that threatens us. How vast the pioblem is and how pitifully madeqiialo 
has been our offoit to meet it, will be evident flora even a siipeificial compaiison 
with what the Soviet Russia has alieady done in the matter Thcie are in Russia 
to-day 500 special tubeiciilosis hospitals , neaily 5,000 dispensaiies and clinics 
dealing with caily diagnosis and ticatment ; lO.OuO sanatoiia ; 11,000 convalescent 
homes and one laboui piophylactoiiiim on the Papwoith model m each industry. 
It this 13 what has been done by Russia with a population of 183 millions 
only, linw much moie needs to be done by India with a population of neaily 
400 millions ? It seems theiefoie that we have not yet touched even a fiinge of 
the whole problem. 

Tee State and its Functions 

If the woicl ‘Go^einraent’ has found frequent expression in the comse of this 
short addiess, it is because the cxpeiience of the world teaches us that is is only 
by the Rtate that tiicbo laigei issues can be successfully dealt with. Indeed, 
many of our pioblenis in India, e.veii our medical and public health problems, 
have to wait on the solution of laigei political and constitutional issues. And 
when these aie m feiinent, it is hardly a time foi constiuctive work. The imner- 
fcctly constituted piovincial Governments aie too much lacked with commiinahsm 
at present. All this offeis a serious stumbling block to the solution of many Indian 
questions, medical and otheiwise. These appaiently must await a freer political 
atmospheie and I have no doubt also, a thriMug economic situalion m wmeh the 
uecessaiy finance will be forthcoming. 

Wag. and the Medical Peofession 

The medical piofession all over the woild stands on a somewhat difterent 
footing fiom the lest of the combatants in the war because it has to leiidei aid 
to the sick and in]iiied iiicspcctive of whether he is a fiiend or foe. That is 
why apait fiom all coiitiONCisial politics about India’s paiticipalion in the 
war efforts, the I. M. A. as soon as the war broke out, not only issued pamph- 
lets oil treatment and prevention of aii-iaid injuries but also mged medical 
men all over India to render every assistance to the Goveinment in this 
direction, It must be sunieiently realised that to-day war is not merely a 
matter of first hue trenches and laige battalions ot soldiers but the organiza- 
tion of the entile lesouiees of tlie country, bunging civilians, women and ehildien, 
into the combatant area The aerial bomb and torpedo drop with the impartiality 
of rain on soldier and civilian alike. In a world gone mad with the lust of killing, 
liow far can we see, to what extent can we plan ? "VVe cannot see too far 
ahead in the ciicumstances of to-day. We must simjdy cany on holding steadfastly 
to the hope that human natiiie will soon be seen to better piiipo-e. For our j'ait 
w'C plead' no special virtues. We aie doctors but we aie Indians at the same time. 
We SCO around uh an infinitude of waste and human sufieiing. We cannot forget 
tliat ont ot evciy 1,0U0 iniants hioiight m the woild, 488 die before the age of lU , 
Hurt 100,000 mothers die ot childbiith of which 80 per cent are pieventible deaths ; 
that tlie average expectation of life in India is only 26 yeais , that death rate 
reaches the figure of million, that 369,000 succumb to malaiia each year and an 
equal number if not more to tuberculosis , above all, that one thud of oiir popii- 
latiod do not get a square meal in the day. What the 1941 census will lereal 
we cannot say but these figures are startling enough. So much, so very much, 
of the waste and suffering is pieventible, 
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The Newspaper Editors* Conference 

New Delhi — lOlh, November 1940 

The Presidential Address 

The withdrawal of the recent order under the Defence Regulation prohibiting 
publication of matter calculated diiectlf? or induectly to foment opposition to the 
Buccesful prosecution of the war was mentioned by BIr. K. Snmvasam, Managing 
Editor of the 'Hindu’ m his opening addiess, at New Delhi on the 10th. November 
1940 as Piesident of the Newspapei Editois’ Oonfeienee. In the couise of hia 
speech, the President said : — 

“Until a few days back, our relations with the Government in India were 
characterised by a spiiit of unstinted co-operation from almost every responsible 
newspaper belonging to eveiy shade of political opinion. We have, all of us, without 
a woid of dissent, helped the Government iii theii propaganda for their war effort 
in all possible ways and have allowed our columns to be devoted to the publica* 
tion of repoits of speeches and to long statements by officials and non-officials 
aimed at a vigorous piosecution of the war. We have gone further, in permitting 
a generous use of space in our adveitisemeut columns, often without payment and 
in some cases at concession rates, Those services, rendered, I need not remind 
you, under difficult circumstances owing to the rapidly using prices of newspiint 
and the serious cuitailment of the size of our papers, ought to have served as 
sufficient indications of our good faith even undei the present trying conditions. 

Effect on Editors 

“It was with amazement therefore, that all of ns weie gieeted with the order 
issued under the Defence ot India Regulations which, if confoimed to would le- 
duce the position of an editoi to that ot an inanimate automaton. The conditions 
that weie sought to be imposed by that older were such that no self-iespecting 
editor could submit to them. TVe have, therefore, met heie to-day to take counsel 
togethei and agree upon common action in order to preserve our lights, which are 
fundamental to the maintenance of a free and independent Piess. This conference 
has become urgent now because of the political deadlock in India and the utter 
inability of the Government so fai to solve it to the satisfaction of the people. 
The Government have without qualification, acknowledged the help they have so 
far leceived from the Press throughout the period of the war. 

But the continued diift in the policy of the Government and the consequent 
worsening of the political situation have upset the equilibiium of those in charge 
of the administration, and as a result we have been seived with an order which, 
it is said, is aimed at preventing exploitation of newspapers by the sponsors of 
the Satyagraha movement. A little introspection on the pait of the authorities 
would have shown them that it is they themselves, who are attemptiug to exploit 
the political movement in the name of eftbits to win the war. The chaige that 
the Satyagraha movement is pro-Hitler and theiefore, all publicity lelaimg to it is 
fomenting anti-wai activity is manifestly unjust and cannot be accepted. We must 
make it plain that we cannot and will not be parties to the suppression of all noi- 
lual political activity in the name of the war. 

Liberty of The Press 

“It may be said in reply that for the duiation of the war we must allow our- 
selves to be governed by methods associated with dictatoiship and all talk of 
Iibeities of the citizen or the Piess m a eiisis is nonsense. Blay I lemind those 
who may be tempted to adopt this line that in the summer of this year, when an 
invasion of Biitain seemed imminent after the Fiench collapse. Blojor Attlee declared 
in the House of Commons that under all ciicumstances, the Piess would be fiee to 
express its views without official interference ? But we have not, m this country, 
a National Government, based on the will of the people, which accoiding to another 
Cabinet Minister, Sir John Andeison, is the surest safeguard for the liberties of the 
Press as of the individual. 

“The absence of a National Government at the Centre and administiation under 
Secrion 93 of the Government of India Act m 7 provinces, aie the greatest handi- 
caps to a successful war effort. In the conditions, which are prevalent to-day in 
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this country, restrictions on the Press, devised by an irresponsible executive, are 
bound to be destructive of free expression of opinion based on the publication of 
impaitial and tiiie reports appealing in the Pi ess. It is a hopeful sign that the 
authoiities in Delhi have recognized the necessity foi seeming the co-opeiation of 
the Piess and are now prepared to meet us in oveieoming our difficulties. We 
may at the outset leiteiale that it is far from our intention to cioate difficulties 
foi the Government or impede their war effoit, 

“Our sole concern is to conduct a newspaper free to express opinions frankly 
and to that end factual repiesentation of events in the widest sense must be 
allowed. 

“We must have a body analogous to the Ministry of Infoimation in England 
which will take counsel and act in co-opeiation with a body of responsible journali- 
sts in Delhi as well as at the provincial centies. The Goveiiiment must have 
full confidence in and trust us to conduct ouiselves properly as responsible mem- 
bers of the public. 

‘We in India are painfully aware of the many differences in the political 
sphere. But I am glad to feel that in legard to the liberties of the Press differen- 
ces of outlook or opinion aie not likely to divide us. A fiee Piess with a full sense 
of lesponsibihty must be allowed to function, and it is our business to suggest to 
the Government the light and only method of approaching us to help them in win- 
ning the war. 

“Since preparing this speech I am glad to say that the Chief Press Censor 
in Delhi got into touch with me and communicated to me that the recent order 
issued under the Defence Regulations is to be withdrawn. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed among others the following resolutions 

“This conference welcomes the change thus indicated m the attitude of the 
Government of India towards the Press and desiied to point out that even from 
the point of view of the Government the results they seek are best achieved by a 
policy of trust and co-operation instead of minatory directions, 

“This conference therefore urges on the Goveinmeiit of India that they with- 
draw such legulations or lestnctions as beaimg heavily in the Piess in the discharge 
of their legitimate duties to the public m order to revive and lestoie the atmos- 
phere of confidence that prevailed between the Government and the Piess until 
recently. 

“This conference desires to stress that it is the duty of the Press Adviser also 
to advise the Government of the best way of ensuring coidial relations with the 
Press and to this end it is his duty to see that oideis to lournalisLs in the mofussil 
aie communicated with due courtesy and consideiation. 

“This All-India Newspaper Editors’ Confeience appoints this subject committee 
as a standing committee to represent their interests in relation to the _ Government 
for the duiation of the war and authorizes them to appoint sub committees at the 
Centre and m the- provinces as and when leqimed for the above purpose including 
recommendations to the personnel of the advisoiy committee. The President is 
aiithoiized to co-opt membeis to the Standing Committee at his discrtion.” 

The following will constitute the Committee The President (Mr. K. Brmiva- 
Ban). Mr. T. 0. Ghosh, Mr. Arthur Mooie, Mr, Mahadev Desai, Mr 0. R. Srini- 
vasan, Mi. Devadas Gandhi, Mr. 0. S. Rangaswami, Mr. B. Shiva Rao, Mr. Rama 
Rao, Mr. Desh Bandhu Gupta, Mr. Samaldas Gandhi, Mr. P. D. Shaima, Mr. A. 
S, Iyengar, Mr. S. Nataiajan, Mr. Pothan Joseph, and Mr. Jagan Nath Rawath, 

The following membeis were co-opted Mr. Francis Low, Mr. S. W. Bustin, 
Mr. Kali Nath Ray, Mr. Krishna Ram Mehta and Mr. B, N. Mazumdar. 

The meeting further uiged that various punitive measuies taken against 
certain newspapeis such aa the Samtk and the hatimal Betald, he reviewed by 
Government m consultation with the Standing Committee, 



Nev/ Delhi — 25tb. October 1940 

Viceroy’s Speech 


The Easiein Group Confeience was opened at New Polhi on the 25tli. October 
1940 by the Viceioy m an austere and biisiiieshlike settinp, beieft of colouiful 
ceiemonial. The following is the full text of his Excellency’s speech at the 
opening of the Confeience 

Gentlemen, the need foi a confeience such as this has long been appaient 
to those who have studied the organization of the Biitish Commonw'ealth of Nations 
for a piotiaeted wai , and fioni the leady lesponse to the invitations which I w^as 
lecently aiithoiized by Ms Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
send out, I judge that othei empiie Goveinnienis m this pait of the woild are 
as eager as the Goveinment of India to make the confeience a living pait of our 
ivar effiDi't. India may congratulate herself on hei foituiiate geogiaphical position ; 
for hci the occasion is histouc, and on behalf of my Goveinment and the people 
of India I extend a very coidial welcome to the visiting delegations. I also 
welcome the Ministiy of Supply mission w'hose oppoitunate aiiival in India will 
enable the confeience to benefit by the advice of Sir Alexander Boqer and his 
colleagues. I am glad, too, to think that we shall have available to us the advice 
of the stiong and lepieseiitative body of non-ofiicial adviseis fioin India who aie 
piesent heie today. 

Determination to Pool Our Resources 

I would not have it thought heie oi elsewhere that the holding of the 
confeience implies any failuie of the membeis of the ‘eastern gioup’ of emjnie 
countiies to help one anothei in the wai effoit. Indeed, we in India have been 
much impiessed by the eageiness of other empire Governments to help us, and we 
hope that we for oni part have done oni best to meet such demands as they have 
made upon us. What the conference does imply rs something very dilTeient-— a 
determination not merely to help one another, but to pool our resources so that 
we may as a group of Governments and eonntrres put forth the greatest material 
war effoit that we can. 

Urgenon op the Conference 

The idea underlying the conference is by no means new ; it arises from the 
Impeiial Confeience of 1937. But its urgency has been borne in upon us moie 
particularly dining the past six months. Many of the countries represented here 
played a great part in the war of 1914-18, contributing without stint men, money 
and material. In that war, however, material resources, though of great importance, 
were considerably less important than they are today, and it is probably true that 
the outlying empire countiies concentrated very largely upon man-power and the 
simpler foims of equipment, relying upon the highly organized industries of the 
United Kingdom and her allies to do the rest When the present war began we 
knew that conditions would be very different, but we could not foresee the fall of 
Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium : and the destiuction of France as a 
military power and ally in Europe. The British erapiie is now fighting alone, and 
must not only find the men and material to defend the United Kingdom against 
invasion, but provide for the defence of her outlying members, and for the equip- 
ment of the remnants of the forces of her conquered allies. 

Almost Unique in Political Experience 

This conference, therefore, while having a precedent in the Imperial Conference 
of 1937, nevertheless falls into a category almost unique in the political experience 
of the British Commonwealth, It repiesents the active collaboration of a part of 
the Commonwealth in the interests of the whole . it implies that those 
parts of the empire which he east and south of Suez are about to investigate 
the assumption of new lesponsibilities, which will lighten the burdens on the 
mother countiy at a tune when she is preoccupied with difficult problems 
peeiiliai to the present phase of the war , and it reflects those qualities 
of iCbiliency and adaptability which are a charactenstio featirie of our 
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political nistitutioiis, for it means that those units of the Oomnioinvealth ^’liich aie 
sitimted in the eastern hemisidicie aio leady and w'llliiig to associate themselves 
^itu policies in wliich sclf-inteiest and self-asseilion aie leloj^ated to second place 
in lace of the menance that is contionting the Commonwealth as a whole- The 
spiead of the wai in the dnection of the Middle East cannot disiiipt the polilual 
integiity of the Commonwealth, because that integiifcy is looled m fieedom and 
jiisLice which are the component elements of that political philosophy whicli im- 
bues all sections of the Commonwealth. 

Omi First Plain Duty 

A thieat to any pait of the Oommonweallh is a thieafc to the whole and the 
immediate dan[rer is being faced at ]nesent in the mother countiy. In this gitiiatioii 
our fiist plain duty is to lelieve the United Kingdom of such of hei buidens as we 
can bear oiiiBclves, and I suggest tjiat we can best do tiiis by piepaiing a joint 
scheme showing cleaily how fai, viewed not as individual Koveinmcnts and couiitiies, 
but as a gioup, we aio capable of meeting oiu own ivai needs and of supplying in 
incieasing measuie the uai needs of the United Kingdom. 

Task or tub Confeuencb 

‘The task of the confeienee is, in biief, the piepaiation of such a scheme, and 
my Goveininent and I aie undei no illusions as to the complexity of our dehhe- 
lations, All 01 almost all the countiies lepiescuted heie aie piodiiceis of law niate- 
iials , some aie foitunate in possessing moie oi less wholly oiaani/ed industiiea ; 
and some are able to mamifactuie munitions of war on a faiily laige scale. It will 
be foi the delegations to declaie the stiength and weakness of then respective 
countries, and foi the confeienee as a whole to say how fai the deficiencies of one 
countiy can be made good by the actual or potential suiplus of another. It is 
possible that in lespect of ceitam items of supply no planning may be needed ; 
biifc theie will, I believe, be loom for planning and ‘lationalization, over a veiy 
wide field. The conference cleaily cannot stop short at recommending a compara- 
tively easy exchange of law materials and manufactuicd aiticles ; it will have to 
coiiBidei the position of the paiticipating countiies as a gioup and the best methods 
of making the gioup self-suppoiting. You may find when you come to consider 
the establishment of new manufaetnies, that it is convenient that one or nioie 
countiies within the group should concentiate upon particular items, and that 
some geneial allocation of industrial responsibility will be inevitable. Again, you 
may find that all the countiies in the gioup aie shoit of certain essentials, and the 
means of securing these will have to be planned. 

Expert Assistance Available 

The piocediiie by which the confeienee will approach and solve these impor- 
tant pxoblemB is, of couise, foi the eonfeience to decide. Many of the problems to 
be discussed aie, lu their detailed aspects, a matter for expeits, and I should like 
to make it cleai that my Government intends to make available to individual dele- 
gations and to the confeienee as ii whole all the expert assistance at its command, 
whether of an ollicial oi noii-official chaiacter. India is frequently described as a 
huieauciatic countiy, but we lely greatly both m peace and in war on the coopeia- 
tion of oigaiiized indiistiy, and I acknowledge now with giatitude the leadiness and 
geneiosity with which Indian indiistiy has lesponded to our waitime needs. The 
sei vices of expeits engaged in mdustiy have been at our disposal from the first, 
and I am glad to think that so many of the gentlemen who have devoted so much 
time and thought to pioduction pioblems since the war began have come to New 
Delhi to advise the conference and its vaiious committees. Our own oflicial experts 
aie also available, paiticularly on the moie specialized side of munitions production 
und I am suie that I am speaking for Sir Alexander Roger when I say that hlB 
veiy capable team will give all the help they can. 

A Clear Enunciation of Policy and Principles 

It would be idle to expect that the scheme to be drawn up by this confeienee 
will be BO complete and detailed that it will leave nothing to be settled by the 
paiticipating countiies. It will, we all hope, be a clear enunciation of policy and 
piiiiciples, but there will inevitably be a gieat mass of detail to settle after the 
conference disperses. One of the objects of the confeienee is therefoie to consider 
the establishment of a standing committee to see that the conference policy is acted 
upon with piomptitude and energy. Whether this committee can he of leal use, 
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aa my Government believes, what countries should be repiesented upon it, and 
when it should be established aie matteis for the conference to consider. 

Discussion on Wider Economic Issues 

What 1 have said so far relates entiiely to war supply and the conference 
will doubtless deal with war supply and nothing else. We know, however, that 
some visiting delegations desire to make use of the facilities available heie tor the 
discussion of widei economic issues, and my Commerce department will be most 
ready to undertake such discussions with them. 

Knowledge of India's Capabilities 

Befoie I leave you to your deliberations, let me add that if the members of 
any delegation desire while they aie heie to see something of this great country, 
with Its gieat resouiees of law mateiials and its giowing industiies, my Govern- 
ment will be only too glad to provide the necesaaiy facilities. This is not an 
occasion for salesmanship or advertisement, and theie is seiious woik ahead of us 
all. But some of those present may, as the delibeiations of the war conference 
proceed, ^ find it necessaiy to acquire at fi,r8t hand some knowledge of India's 
capabilities , and others who can spare the time may wish to carry away with them 
impressions not limited to the restricted circle of New Delhi. 

Sympathy and Admiration for u. k. 

I have said that there is serious work ahead of us all. The brunt of the war 
has so far fallen upon the United Kingdom, and our hearts go out in sympathy and 
admiration for the steadfast coinage of ita^eople, and of those who have been called 
upon to defend its shores. If this conference enables us to do moie than we have 
yet done to protect the life of the Commonwealth, if within the next few months we 
are able to feel that our united efforts are enabling us to exert our undoubted strength 
to the full, then we shall not have laboured in vain I am satisfied that we have 
it in oiir power, working together, to make towards the common cause a contiibutiou 
which is destined to be of the greatest value and i which may indeed prove to be 
decisive. Bnt if results of the highest value aie to flow from our joint endeavouis, 
it IS evident that our contribution must be timely as well as sufficient for, m war, 
speed is near to victory. 

New Conception of Commonwealth Ideals 

As I have already indicated it is a new conception of our Commonwealth 
ideals which will be reflected in your deliberations here. There is something signi- 
ficant, even diamatie, in the thought of Great Britain bravely beaiing the brunt 
of the enemy’s attacks while her kinsmen and associated peoples in the east are 
marshalling their forces for that ultimate victory which will bring an end to aggres- 
sion and to that depravity of the soul which accompanies totalitarianism. Those 
empires of the past which have fallen have generally fallen from some inherent 
defect from within. 

That is not likely to be the fate of the comity of peoples represented by the 
British Commonwealth, The British elements within that comity have a common 
heritage to defend, and the sister peoples associated with it also derive their aspira- 
tions from the tiaditions we seek to uphold Together, we repiesent varying degrees 
of that political philosophy which permeates the whole, but the common denomina- 
tor of all IS faith in fieedom and a belief in those things of the spuit which make 
peoples truly great. Thus what we seek to do here is not something that will 
redound only to credit as individual units of a world-wide empiie ; rather should 
It reflect the film expression of our living faith m the splendid heritage which we 
enjoy as members of an association of liberty-ioving peoples. 


Delegation Leaders^ Statement 

New Delhi — 25th. November 1940 

The following statement was issued by the leaders of delegations to the 
Eastern Gionp Conference from New Delhi on the 25th. November 1940 

‘With the meeting of the 25th November 1940, the delibeiations in Delhi of 
the Eastein Gioup Coufeience come to an end, but the work which those delibeia- 
tions have been designed to forward may be said only now to have been begun. 
The discussion that have taken place and the contacts that have been established 
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have been of the greatest value Our report, we trust, will prove to be the 
starting point ou an intensive industrial war effort of very great importance. It is 
difficult to overestimate the value of the countries represented of the opportunity 
we have had of examining the supply problems affecting the countries of the 
Eastern Group Conference and of considering how best war effort can be forwarded 
over an area of such piofound importance. Between them, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, Southern Rhodesia, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nayasaland, Zanzibar, Buima, Ceylon, Malaya, Hong Kong and Palestine, 
have a population of 416 millions, and their combined impoits and exports amount 
to £1300,000, OCX), Australia is already all out ou an immense programme. India 
and South Africa are both on the same way and the various other participants 
aie ready and willing to take oiders for munitions of all kinds and use such 
machine tools and facilities as they have in their countries. 

Interchange op Information 

Already the interchange of information between the several delegations baa 
biought to light important facts and promising opportunities of which most of 
us at the opening of our proceedings were entiiely uaawaie, while daring the 
weeks that we have been together it has already been possible, by corielating 
Buipluses in equipment with the existing requnemeuts, to supply impoitant 
deficiencies without waste of time of undue call on the shipping space. 

Appointment op Representative Standing Body 

The report which we have prepared embodies our conclusions. But the work 
which the confeience has begun cannot end with the submission of our report ; for a 
report can do no more than make recommendations and indicate the possible lines of 
enquiry. It is for that reason that we have recommended the appointment in India of 
a repiesentative standing body, which would continue the woik of the conference and, 
within a defined field, cooidinate supply, plan piocluction and assist in arranging new 
Bouices of piodiiction. Such a body can not be established by the conference itself, 
Foi om lecommendation, like all other recommend itions included in our report, is a 
matter foi the consideiation and decision ot the participating Governments, though 
it is our hope as a conference that our proposals will meet with their support 
and acceptance. 

We feel stiongly, howevei, that it will not be in the public interest, or m the 
inteiest of furtheiing war effort that while oiir lecomraendations are under con- 
Bideiation the secietatiat oiganisation placed by the Indian Government at the 
disposal of the conference and already in being should be wholly dispersed. 
Pending a decision by the Governments concerned as to the establishment of the 
repiesentative standing body which we have pioposed, it remains important that 
there should be some temporary machinery to collect and to transmit information, 
to deal with the records of the confeience, to handle enquines relating to the 
confeience and to its recommendations promptly and adequately, and abofe all to 
pieaerve continuity between our work and *any repiesentative standing body that 
may be established, which will, of couise, set up its own secretaiiat and organisation 
apart fiom the India i Government. We have carefully considered how best to 
eusuie this. Few of the delegations are in a position to leave any of their members 
behind them in India, In the fiist place, no delegation is in a position to 
commit Its Government to the acceptance of any particular recommendation of 
the confeience. 

Apart from that, many of the members of the conference have urgent and 
important work to do in their own countries where each, as his first duty, will 
report to his Government upon the particular subjects with which he has been 
specially concerned dining the woik of the various committees of the conference. 
In these ciiciimstances, we have requested the Government of India to retain for 
the present such portion of the conference secretariat as may be needed for the 
puiposes we have mentioned above pending a decision on the establishment on the 
representative standing body proposed. We are glad to say that this recommenda- 
tion had been accepted by the Government of India. 

More Effective Mutual Integration of Resources 

The Prime Munster of the United Kingdom, in the inspiring message which 
he addressed to us on the opening day of our session, bade us look foi ward to 
the day when the foices created by our efforts, both East and West, advance 
together for the final overthrow of the powers of evil. Our object haa been, again 
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in the Prime Ministei’s woids, to plan the nioie effective mutual iiit(^iatioa of the 
lesources of all our Goveinnients in the Eastern hemispheic. We realize to the 
full that in the shoit time available to us we may have fallen short in many respects 
of the ideal which we set ouiselvea. But we feel no doubt that this Assembly of 
repiesentatives of so many widely scatteied Governments can hope to make a con- 
tribution of leal value to the fuitherincj of wai cffoit. The problems we have had 
to deal with have been of gieat importance and gieat complexity. We have done 
our liest to make full advantage of the opportunity we have had. We aie well 
awaie that theie may be many lespects in winch the proposals we have put forward 
will call Oil fuithei scrutiny, for modificatioa. But wc aie confident, for all that, 
that the woik of this confeience, the contacts established duimg it, and the greater 
understanding which emeigo fiom it of the difficulties and the potentialities of all 
the paiticipating conntiies, will be of deep and real significance and value in tho 
prosecution of the war and the attainment of the ideals which aie common to us 
all And thioughout oui delibeiations we have been piofonndly conscious that, 
having legaid to the geneiai war position, speed in exeuiitiou is a spiiit essential in 
all that we have sought by oiu labouis to foiwaid. 

(Sd) Waltei Massey Gicene, Paw Tun, H. J. Huxham, G. 0. S. Coiea, 
Phillip Mitchell, D. J. Sloss, Muhammad Zafiulla Khan, Noithunt, Alexander 
Rosrei, .1. Duigan, Major Gcneial G. Walsh, F. R. G. Hoaie, Blajoi Geueial 
F. E. Hains. 


British India and Indian States 

All India Stales* Peoples* Conference 

Stauding Committee Resolution — Bombay— 1st, July 1040 


A resolution calling on the Rnlcis of the vaiious Indian States to confer 
complete lesponsible government on llieii subjects was adopted by the Slanding 
Committee of the All-lndia States’ Peoples^ Confciencc, which concluded iis sUlings 
at Bombay ou the 1st. July 1940 undei the picsidency of Mi. Jawaharlal Neluu, 
The resolution runs as follows : — 

"The Standing Committee desiies to diaw the attention of the people and the 
Rulers of the States to the fast and levoliitionaiy developments that aio taking 
place in the woild, which must inevitably lead to fundamental changes m the 
]iolitical and economic oidei. The old order is lapidly passing and emjureB aie 
fading away giving place to changed conditions. In the new oidei that will emeige 
out of the bloodshed and horror of war. it is inconceivable that out-of-date feudal, 
political and economic conditions can continue in India oi elsewhcie. The lime 
foi petty changes and slow leforms in the States has passed and attempts to check 
the inevitable and fai-ieaching changes that aie long overdue must lead to disastei, 

"The piesent policy being unisued in most of the States is one of 
repiessiou inLie''bing in intensity undei the pietext of wai conditions and the 
D^ence of India Act Such policy displajs a complete ignoiance of the significant 
happenings in India and the woild and must hasten this disaster. It (the Com- 
mittee!, theiefore, advises the Riileis to accept without leservation the modem fonn 
of Btato, that is. a State, which is conducted by popular and icsponsible lepiesenta- 
tives giving effect to the popular wull. Even the ideal of lesponsiblc government 
in the States may soon fall shoit of the goal in the ever-developing woild 
situation. 

“So far as the people of tho States aie concerned they must hold fast to full 
freedom and complete lesponsible government and not accept anything less than 
this. During these cntical times the States’ peoples must stiengthen and oiganise 
themselves to face all the trials they may have to enduie befoie they reach ^their 
cheiished goal, fieedom within the laige fieedom of an independent India.” 

By another lesolution the Standing Committee requested theBaioda Durbar to 
hold a ]ndicial enquiry with regard to complaints about inteifeience on the part of 
State officials in the recent elections to the State Legislature, 
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The All India States* Workers’ Convention 
Annua! Session—Poona — 30th. July 1940 

The Presidential Address 

two hnndied delegates fiom about foity States attended the All-India 
btates' Woikeis’ Convention, which commenced on the 30th. July m the Congress 
Honae, Poona, Mi Jatoahailal Nehui piesiding, 

Inauguiating the Convention, Mr. N’ehm said that Indians, whethei they be 
Subjects of Indian States oi of Biitisli Indian provinces, could not be satisfied 
with anything less than complete indopendenco. He emphaaised that the States’ 
people must stiengthen then oiganisations and achieve lesponaible government. 

I hey had passed the stage of meie agitation. The pioblem of Indian States was 
inteiielatcd to the (Question of Indian freedom. 

Mr. iVe/n a pointed out that dining negotiations with the Biitish Govenimcnt, 
the Indian National Congiess did nob lefcr to Indian States separately foi the 
icason that they did not want the Biitish Government to act as arbitiator in this 
matter. The States’ people, he iiiged, must woik foi the ideal of complete 
iiidopcndcncc for the whole of India including the Indian States. 

Resolutions — Domocratisation of States 

Mr ICasJmiatharao Vatdya of Hyderabad moved a lesolutioii suggesting that 
peace and stability could only be established, when all nations uere fiee and 
00 operated together in cieating a world order, and that even in the immediate 
future Indian ficedom could only be maintained on the basis of Indian unity 
and close co-operation of fiee deraociatic units in this national freedom. There 
could be no such co-operation between democratic and feudal units, which would 
inevitably come to conflict with each other. The same measure of demoeiacy and 
fieedom must thus pievail in all paits of India, whothei Provinces or States, and 
each unit must ]oiii a free Indian Federation on equal terms. Any delay in the 
demociatisation of the States was not only iiijuiioiis to the people of the States, 
but also to the freedom of India as a whole. The lesoliitioii hoped that the Eulers 
of States would declare their faith in Indian unity and freedom and would take 
steps to establish responsible government in their States and thus prepare and 
qualify them for taking part in a Constituent Assembly which would draw up free 
India’s constitution. The lesolation wanted to impiess upon the States’ people that 
real piogicbs ultimately depended on their own oigamsed strength and that they 
must prepare and oiganise themselves to share the burden and struggles during 
the days of trial through which India was passing. 

The resolution was seconded by Mt. K, T. Bhashyam of Mysore, who observed 
that the Rules of States must read the signs of the time and realise that only by 
granting responsible government could States fit themselves into a scheme of 
future federation of a free India. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Programme of Work 

Seth Jamnalal Baja] then moved the following resolution : — 

“The Convention, while feeling it difficult and even impractical to prescribe 
a common detailed progarinme of work and agitation for the various States in 
various stages of social, educational and political development, is clearly of the 
opinion that the struggles in dificicnt States have shown that the immediate 
need is to strengthen " the people’s organisations and to establish closer contact 
with the people of their rcspectivo States through a carefully planned constructive 
piograrame, which will emphasise Khadi in textiles, Swadeshi m other articles, 
and mass literacy and political education of the masses through peaceful propaganda 
of the issues involved. 

‘’While this Convention does not want to hold back the people of any State 
who feel confident of tlicir strength to take more advanced steps, it desires to 
impicss upon the peoples of the States that a sustained struggle for their freedom 
inevitably demands fiillci and greater preparation than has generally been evident 

till now.” , , j! m 1 * 

The resolution was seconded by Mi. G. JRamachandran of linvancore, who 
explained to them his own experience in Travancoie when they first started 
the movement lu Tiavancore and the difficulties they had to uiideigo in the 
connection. The resolution was carried unanimously. .. c. . 

Many worker s then spoke on the state of aflalrs m then respective i,tates. 

45 
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Dt. PatUlhi Sitivam'utm, m B slioifc speech, irapicsscd on the SUtes’ woikers 
that the only M’ay of indcpciulence was by doLerminod oiganisation. 

Achauia Nut<jniba Deo also addressed the convention, which tormuialed after 
iieaily four Uoiub' discuaston. 


Tlie Eastern States’ Rulers' Conference 

Seco.ud Session — Calcutta — 2nd. July 1940 

Support to Bpjtain in War 

'‘Ab the destiny of India is indissolubly linked up with that of Gicat BiiLain 
it is the solemn duly of every one to rendci all possible asbistaneo to the Biitish 
Empiio at the picsenl oiiLical jiinctiuc by organisinj^ the man-powey of the country 
and by financially contiibiitiiig to the success of the war”. This opinion ivas 
expressed by the Council of' E-iilors of the Eastern States Agency, at their 
second session held at Tiipuia House, Calcutta on the 2ml July l^HO. 

His Highness the Mahaiaja oj Tnpura presided. Fouitecn Ruleis and twenty 
five Dewans wcie present. 

The lesoliition on war which was moved by the Maharaja of Tnpwa, Piesi- 
dent of the Oouucil, and seconded and supported by the Eiilcis of Mayurblianj, 
Kalahandi, Patna, Sciaikela, Korea and the Regent Earn of Gangpur, while 
viewing with grave concern the fast moving developments m the inteiuational 
situation and the thieat of totalitaiian domination over a large part of the 
woild, expiessed unalterable faith m the ultimate triumph of the cause of righte- 
ousness and placed on lecoid that as the destiny of India was indissolubly 
linked up with that of Great Riilain, it was the soleuiu duty of everyonp to lender 
all possible assistance to the Biitish Empire at the present critical jimcture by 
organising the man-power of the countiy and by financially contiibuting to the 
success of the wai. 

The Council urged His Excellency the Crown Eepicscntativo to secure for the 
States all necessary faciliLies in the matter of aiiaugcmcnts for tiaiuing and the 
supply of arms and ammunition so as to enable them to eflbctively cany out their 
obligations in maintaining the seeiuity of their States. 

The Council decided to subscribe to the Defence of India three per cent bonds 
to the extent of one lakh of rupees. 

A joint committee, consisting of members of the Standing Committee of Eulers 
and the Committee of Ministers, was appointed to devise methods for lendoiing 
effective help iu the fauceossful prosecution o£ the wai, 


The A. I. Trade Union Con grass 

18th. Session — Bombay — 28th, September 1940 

All-India Tiade Union Congiess should heartily co-operate 
with the Gmgiess in the coming struggle’ for fiecdora was urged by Dr, Suresh 
Ckandui Baiwij^e, PicBidcnt of the Ali-India Trade Union Congiess, in his presi- 
dential addiess at the eighteenth session of the Congiess held at Bombay on the 
28th. September 1940. Delegates from all paits of India were piesent. 

- , session according to laboui ciicles, left an important landmaifc 

in the hihloiy of labour movement in India, for the National Trades Union 
Federation group with a total merabeiship of 150,047 and 61 unions meiged 
Itself in the All-India Tiade Union Congress which had 195 trade unions affiliated 
to it and a total membership of 3,74,256. 

Welcome Address 

An appeal for unity in labour ranks was the keynote of the address of Blr. 
b, y, Josht. M L c., Chaiiman of the Eeception Committee. The aims of the trade 
union movement, Mr, Joshi said, was the establishment of a Socialist State in the 
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country, to work for socialisation and nationalisation of the means of production 
and distiibutioii and biinging the people of the country in an indissoluble union- 
“All our energies”, lie added, “must, theiefore, be diiccted to the vaiious measmes 
of political, economic and social emancipation of the masses and to secunnpj for 
them freedom of the piess, assembly and association and fiecdom fiom the 
enormous indebtedness and political subjugation”, The basic test was to organise 
the workers for advancing and defending then rights and interests and to 
accomplish their object by collective bargaining and negotiations and by democratic 
methods as might be found expedient from time to time. 

Mr. Joshi deplored the prohibition by the Government of unions of their 
employees from joining the Central Trade Union oigauisatious. Mr. Joshi also dep- 
lored the apathy of the Congress towards labour. 

Peesident’s Address 

The President in the course of hia address said 

‘‘Practically, immediately after the outbreak of the war, the Government 
promulgated the Defence of India Ordinance The object of that Oidinanco was 
undoubtedly the prevention of anti-wai activities It was never meant to interfeie 
with the normal day to day activities of the people. But the Bengal Government 
got this as a handy weapon wherewith to stifle practically all kinds of labour, 
peasant and Congress activities in the province. In accordance with the Defence 
of India Act and the Rules framed thereunder notices of esternmenis began to be 
served on Trade Union workers. Of those thus served with oxteinnient notices, a 
few disobeyed them and courted aiicst. The majority had to leave their fields of 
activity. Protests against indisciiminatc arrests and extenrments were of course 
repeatedly made both on public platforms and in Assembly meetings. More than 
forty workers of the Calcutta Electric Supply Coipoiation were not only externed 
but also deprived of their eeivices for no other offence than that of deraanding 
a 25 per cent dearness allowance and removal of their other legitimate gitevanccs. 
They had nothing to do with war or politics — still they became victims of the Act. 
The Bengal Labour Minister, Mr. Suhrawmt^y, often advises us to take the path 
of constitutional Trade Unionism. If the employers refuse even to talk with us 
on labour problems, then two courses remain— one, of constant class struggle and 
recourse to strikes, and the other, the forcing of employers to such talks and other 
processes of conciliation by legislation. 

Settlement op Disputes 

The Trade Disputes Act of 1929 no doubt contemplates a Board of Conciliation 
to be appointed by the Government, but the appointment of such a Board is only 
obligatory for the Government if both parties (employers and employed) apply for 
reference of the dispute to such a Board and the Government is satisfied that the 
persons applying represent the majority of such party. 9 he Bengal Government is 
taking full advantage of these loopholes. 

“But, according to the Bombay Trade Disputes Act, 1937, there are to be some 
standing orders regarding dismissal of any employee, intioduelion of rationalisation, 
wages, hours of work, etc. If no agreement is possible then the party wanting 
change should forward to the Conciliator a full statement of the case within 
twenty-one days from the date of service of such notice. The distinctive feature of 
the Act IB the intiodnction of compulsion in the matter of reference of disputes 
to conciliation for both employers and employees. The labourers, conscious of the 
justness of theii cause, almost always want to have their disputes settled by 
conciliation. 

The Wapw and Indian Labour 

“I have narrated in fair detail how the war has afTected the condition of 
the workers in India. The most vital point to consider is what we should do 
about the war. England from the very beginning of the war has been declaring 
that she has been fighting for democracy. We in India bitterly know how false 
this declaration is. To us there is not much diffeiencc between Nazism and 
Imperialism We consider them to be the two sides of the same shield. Bat 
the repeated requests of the ^ Indian National Congress to England to estahlish 
democracy in India in the first instance as a proof of her sincerity, have all gone 
in vain. England bas ignoicd the opinion of India and involved her in the war. 
What will tne Tiade Union Congress do in this fight ? Will it stand aloof, as it 
has done on many past occasions', or will it take a voiy active part, taking up the 
cause as its own. The aim of the Trade Union Congress is the establish ment of a 
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Socialistic State in India. Bat how is the establishment of such a State possible 
without attainment ot independence ? Again, how arc the labourers in India, alone, 
few in number, scattered all over the country and ill organised to attain independ- 
ence without the help of the teeming millions ot other classes of their fellow- 
countrymen ? It is an open fact that the heart of the majority of the teeming 
millions is with the Congicss. So, if the working class population of India is to 
secure the heart of these teeming millions, there is no other way but whole- 
heartedly to co-operate with the Congress in this its coming fight* 

Other Problems 

“In India the workers employed in a majority of the small unregulated fac- 
tories are outside the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, The provisions 
relating to the amounts of compensation should be amended to increase 
the rates.’* 

The President nest referred to the questions such as ‘dearness allowance*, 
Provident Fund, maternity benefit, health and unemployment insurance and said ; 

“The Trade Union Congress is now a vast organisation, with its branches 
distributed all over India. My last all-India tour as President has taught me 
how its influence is rapidly increasing even in far off corners of India. If the 
ultimate object of the Trade Union Congress is to be realised, its different branches 
must feel and act as members of one body* I know that feeling is gradually 
growing* But the world situation and historical necessity demand that it must 
develop much more quickly.” 


Proceedings & Resolutions 
Protest Against Leaders’ Arrest 

After the Presidential Address Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose moved a resolution 
protesting against the policy pursued by the Government in arresting persons 
connected with Trade Union movement, particularly under the Defence of India 
Regulation and calling upon the workers to oppose such measuics. Mr. Eaiikanta 
Sarkar of Calcutta and Mr.^ Bliagat of Amalner urged the woikers to defend 
their civil liberties. Mrs. Maniheii Kara appealed to the woikers to rally under the 
Trade Union Congress for the protection and preservation of their lights. Mr. 
Kashi Brasad of Cawnpore suppoited the resolution which was passed. 

Repeal of Wages Act ordinance 

Mi% i?. A. Khedgihar moved the resolution demanding the repeal of the 
Ordinance amending the Payment of Wages Act. Mr. Zaman^ M.L.A., Bengal, 
supported the motion. The Speakers declared that the Ordinance militated against 
the spirit of the Payment of Wages Act and that undue influence was likely to 
creep in the collection of war funds. The resolution was passed. 

The nest resolution which was also passed by the Congress related to the 
Ordinance regarding conscription of labour. 

Dearness Allowance 

Mr. B, S, Euiker moved the resolution on ‘dearness allowance.’ lie criticised 
the attitude of employers as well as the Government towards this legitimate de- 
mand of labour. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Labour Legislation 

Before adjourning for the day, the Tiade Union Congress passed ihiee more 
resolutions touching on labour legislation, amendments to the 'Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and on the settlement of trade disputes in Bihar. 

The resolution on labour legislation under the Government to undertake a 
programme of legislation for a scheme of social insurance, reduction of hours of 
work to foity-eight hours per week and a minimum living wage. 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day— Bombay — 29th. September 1940 
NON-P.iRTIGIPATION IN WAR 

The Congress concluded this evening after passing a resolution on the attitude 
of the Trade Union Congress with regard to the war. Mr. F. F. Gin, ex-Labour 
Minister in Madras, moved the war resolution which, inter aha, declared that 
“participation in a war which will not result in the establishment of fieedora 
and democracy in India, will not benefit India, and much less the working classes 
of India,” 
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Commending the war resolution to the Congress, BIr. Giri said that the objec- 
tive of the Trade Union Congress \\as the establishment of a Socialist Biate ishich 
could not be achieved without political and economic emancipation. The w'ar issue 
was a very vital political question on which, under the constitution of the Trade 
Union Congress, a decision could be taken only if three-fourths of the delegates 
voted for it. Mr. Gii'i repudiated the contention of Biitish statesmen that the war 
was being waged for freedom and democracy. 

Blr. Mnnal Kanti Ghose seconded the resolution. He asserted that the war 
was for neither freedom nor democracy and urged that the working class in India 
should work for their own destiny. 

Mr- Aftab Ah (Seamen’s Union. BengaU, moved an amendment which 
stated inter aha that in view of the fact that the Trade Union Congress consisted 
of representatives of vaiions shades of political opinion, and the attitude to war 
was a vital question, the differing groups within the organisation shonld be allowed 
to advocate their own special view-point. Mr. Aftah Ah said that such freedom 
should be given in order to maintain the solidarity of the fiadc Union Congress. 
He revealed that, in the course of discussions on the war resolution in the General 
Council, a note was circulated to the members which was in effect his amendment. 
The Council had approved of the note and he wondered why it had not been 
incorporated in the resolution. He pointed out that his amendment was nothing but 
what had already been decided upon by the Executive of the Trade Union Congress. 

Plea foe Labour Solidarity 

Mr. N. M, JosM, m.l.a. (Central), General Secretary of the T. U. C., in 
opposing the amendment, referred to the dilHculties in the path of the T. IT. C. 
The resolution, he said, was a compromise. The General Council was dominated 
by one idea only, namely, the solidarity of the Congress. The T. U. C. was com- 
posed of differing elements, Congress Socialists, Rightist Congressmen, Communists, 
Liberals, Eoiward Bloc members and those who were opposed to the National 
Congress. It was therefore very difficult to arrive at a compromise on such an 
important political question as the war* 

Appealing to all the Trade Unions in the country to stand loyally by the 
resolution, Blr. Joshi assured Mr. Aftab Alt that the spirit of his amendment 
would be observed. He however appealed to him to withdraw his amendment, 

Mr. Aftab Alt withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. V, B. Karmk addressed the Congress on behalf of the Royist group and 
urged that India should unconditionally participate in the war against Fascism. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally urged the workers to strengthen the Trade Union 
movement. He supported the resolution. 

Mr. B. S* Butker on behalf of the Forward Bloc wished that the T. U. C. had 
adopted “a firmer course.” 

The resolution was then put to vote and declared carried tmn con. 

The Congress ratified to-day the resolution passed by the National Trades’ 
Union Fedaration yesterday regarding the merger of the Federation in the T. U. C. 

■Winding up the session. Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee^ the President, appeal- 
ed to the delegates to organise Trade Unions throughout the country and strengthen 
the Trade Union movements. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session — Calcutta — 16th. December 1940 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address 

A comprehensive survey of the Indian political field and of India’s coniribution 
to the Fmpire’s war effort in terms of labour and supply was made by His 
Excellency the Viceroy when he addiessed the annual meeting of the Accociated 
Chambers of Commerce of India in Calcutta on the 16th. Beceinber 1940. His 
Excellency said 

‘T am very glad to meet you again to-day. This is the fifth occasion on 
which I have had the honour of opening the annual meeting of the AsBociaied 
Chambers of Commerce, and I deeply appreciate your kindness in again inviting 
me to be present. I well know the impoiiance of the body of opinion which you 
lepresent—an impoitance greater than ever when the business community is 
making so magnificent a contribution to the prosecution of the war. 
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“I would like, Sir, before going further, to thank you for your reference to 
the providential escape of Their Majesties from harm. We know the unsparing 
and self-saciificing woik of the King and Queen, and the deep aflection and real 
gratitude that they have earned for theii inspiiing leadership. That they should 
have escaped these delibeiate and repeated attacks by the German Air Force is a 
source of the deepest relief to us all. 

*T would like, too, to associate myself, if I may, with the tribute you have 
just paid to His Excellency Sir John Herbert, whom we are so glad to see here 
to-day and to The Lady ^ Mary Herbert. I know how much the great war effort 
of Bengal owes to their unfailing and active help and interest, and how much 
the Governor’s extensive toirring in his first year of office has been appreciated. 

“Gentlemen, your Chairman in his speech this morning concentrated on 
matters afiecting the war, and in my reply I propose to do the same. At a 
time when everything we do must be tested in its relation to the war and to its 
effective prosecution, we can well be proud of the help that India has given 
since the war began, whether in men (and I would pay a warm tribute to the 
response of the European community) ; in materials ; in money ; or in gifts such 
as the magnificent gifts for the purchase of aircraft which have come from so 
many Provinces and States. 

“Much as we have done there remains still more that we can do, and the 
obligation upon everyone of us is to sec in what way we can still further contribute 
to the successful termination of the war and the attainment of the ideals for which 
it is being fought. The great organizations which you, Gentlemen, represent here 
to-day have spared no pains in their power over the last fifteen months to 
organize war effort. I most deeply appreciate their help. I ask you, so far 
as it is in your power to do so, to increase it. I know that in making that 
appeal I shall get from you, and from those you represent, the answ'er that 
I want. 

Wanton Aggressions 

“You, Sir, in the speech you have just made have reminded us of the great 
events that have taken place since we met here a year ago. The last twelve 
months have been a peiiod of piofouiid and significant changes. None of us a 
year ago would have anticipated the collapse of France. Some of us may have 
anticipated the unpiovoked German attack on the Scandinavian Countries, on the 
Low Countries, and the equally unprovoked and wanton attack made by Italy, 
with such little success we are glad to think to-day, on her fiiendly neighbour. 
Greece. But there has been a cynical opportunism about the policy of the Axis 
Poweis in these wanton aggressions, in these renewed and aggiavatecl breaches of 
international law, and of the sanctity of treaties, for which few of us would 
have been prepared. Equally, while a year ago we had nauch reason to 
anticipate the violence of the German attack on the United Kingdom, 
the intensification of submarine warfare and of the air offensive, we can 
to-day be proud and happy that that attack pressed home in disregaid of 
every accepted convention of international law, backed by all the military might 
of a country that for years had been preparing in secret to take advantage of the 
trust of others in treaties and agreements, should have produced so little effect. 
Great material damage has been done, though little of it, very litte indeed of any 
real military significance or importance. Immense hardship and suffering has been 
caused. Before us as I speak there lies the probability, indeed the certainty, of 
many months more of warfare of the sternest character before the looked-for 
decision can be reached. At home our people are bearing to-day not merely the 
brunt of the German attack, but the strain of the inclement season of the year. 
For all that, they are as everyone of us knows, carrying their burden with a 
serenity, a confidence, a will to resist and to conquer, a readiness to respond to 
any call that may be made, that has never been surpassed in the whole history of 
our race. The toughness of spirit, the unity of purpose, of the Mother Country 
has commanded universal admiration, and the inspiiing and courageous telegram 
that you. Sir, have just read to us from the Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
of the British Empire, and the contents of which we all so deeply appreciate, is 
eloquent testimony of the resolution with which she looks to the future. 

India’s Eeadiness to help 

“How can we best help those who are carrying so heavy a weight, and who 
carry it to so large an extent on behalf of India ? That is my constant thought. 
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Ever since ilie war began I have lost no opportunity of making plain to the 
becreUry of State and to His Majesty's Government the anxiety of India to make 
the fullest con ribiitio.i that sho can, in ,yhatcvor way His Majesty’s Government 
consider most lielijful to themselves. Our wish to do so they well know and I can 
assure you, deeply appreciate. _ They arc well aware of our readiuoss to raise men 
as many men as Uis Majesty s Goveiimont desire and as we can eonip— and I 
am glad to be able to toll you to-day that in those brilliantly conceived and 
executed operations which arc taking j.lace m North AEiica, Indian troops have 
shown thomsolvcs worthy of their highest traditions, and have borne themselves 
With the utmost distinction. His Majesty’s Government are aware of the immensity 
of our natural resources, the extent ot the assistance that we can give both imme- 
diately and in the future by the provision of raw materials and in maniifacttiredi 

materials. They know, too, how ready we are in this country to relieve them if 
they so desire, of some of the burden of the manufacture of wailike goods and 
stores, of aeroplanes and of organiml supply to the whole of the Eastern area in 

such a way as to secure the results most conducive to victory. But clearly it must 

be for His Majesty’s Govenimont, who alone can see the whole picture in its true 
perspective, to set the pace, to decide for themselves how we can best help them 
to let us know at any time whether they want particular stores, whether we can 
assist them by establishing factories and the like in this country, wiiether and if 
so they can help us to set them up by tho provision of the technicians, the machine 
tools, in certain cases the materials and luachmcry requisite for their operation. 
If there are ways in which greater use can be made by Jlis Majesty’s Government 
of the immense manufacturing potentialities of India, of her gieat resources in men 
and in material, India is ready and anxious to help, and His Majesty’s Government 
well know it. 


Mr. Bevin’s SenEME 

‘ How best to assist industry in India engaged on war production has been 
under constant scrutiny. The National Service Ordinance recently enacted aims 
at securing that the skilled labour at present available in this country shall be 
put to the most effleient use, and the technical training scheme that we have devised 
(and which is estimated to cost very neaily a crore of rupees) is designed to increase 
in a year our supply of such labour by no fewer than 15,000 men. Those measures 
are designed not only to assist the war effort. They have in view also the avoidance 
so far as possible of dislocation in those industries which in the main subserve civilian 
needs. Speaking to you, Gentlemen, with your gieat experience of industrial 
undertakings, I need not emphasize the difficulty of the problem of finding suitable 
instructors for so large a number. I hope that by far the greater proportion of 
the instructors we need will be found in India. But this country cannot meet the 
whole demand, and I appealed therefore to His Majesty's Government to help us 
by lending us a small number of men trained in the latest methods now in use 
in the United Kingdom, who could work with and assist instructors locally 
recruited. Though their own need is so very great, they readily agreed to comply 
with our request. They have indeed gone further. Thanks to the imagination and 
the generous help of Mr, Bevin^ the present Minister of Labour, His Majesty’s 
Government have given facilities for the training of a number of Indian artisans in 
factories in the United Kingdom. I have every hope that that experiment will 
prove a great success. I need not add how great will be the importance of the 
added experience which these men will bring back from their training in the 
United Kingdom both in the furtherance of our own technical training schemes to 
which the Bevin scheme is complemeiitaty, and to industry generally, 

“In your remarks^ Sir, you touched on the contraction of the export markets 
due to the war. The policy of economic warfare followed by the Government of 
India in the closest association with His Majesty’s Government and the Dominions 
Governments entails unquestionably hardships, and real hardships, on the commer- 
cial community and the only justification for it can be, as I know that you will 
all agree with me, that that policy is calculated, aud is designed, to expedite the 
termination of the war. But while pursuing that policy in collaboration and in 
the closest liaison with His Majesty’s Government, my Government are concerned 
to mitigate as far as possible the injurious effects which it inevitably involves. 
It is with that object that the Export Advisory Council has been established. I am 
glad to hear that you should lend your approval to the constitution of that body, 
and that you should feel that it can play a useful part in the solution of the 
difficult problems that in present circumstances must constantly arise. 
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“My Governmenfc have had under the closest investigation the possibility of 
alternative markets for products the export of which has been curtailed and for 
increasing India’s exports to countries with which noiraal trade relations continue. 
A Trade Commissioner has been appointed for Australia and New Zealand, and 
that appointment will, I am sure, assist the growing trade between India and 
those two Dominions both now and in the post-war peiiod. Consideration is being 
given to appointing Trade Commissioners elsewhere and to deputing Trade Missions 
to some of the countries in which there is a prospect of increased trade either in 
raw products or in finished goods. The impetus given by the necessities of the 
war has, I am glad to say, resulted also in the establishment of certain new 
industries, and I trust that wo may look as time goes on for still further 
development in that direction. The researches of the Board of Scientific 
and Industiial Research, with which leading scientists and industrialists 
are associated have, I understand, already borne good fruit and the 
problem of utilizing their result so as to enable industiics to be started is 
under active examination. I do not propose to go into the details of this industrial 
development. But I might touch on one industry which, being a key industry, 
is expected to be in full production very soon. I refer to the aluminium industry. 
The raw material is available in large quantity in this country. The facilities that 
are now being affoided by my Govern ment are calculated to result in early produc- 
tion of a commodity which is most necessary and important for purposes of the 
war, and which will be of equal value after the return of peace. And the aluminium 
industry is only one of many of which I trust that it will be possible to say the 
same. 


Supply Department 

‘T listened, Sir, with the closest attention to the references you have made 
to the work of the Depaitment of Supply ; and I realize, and appreciate the spirit in 
which they are offered. Dissatisfaction with the performance of the Department is 
to a very great extent based, I think, I am right in saying, on the feeling that it 
has failed "to plan forward and to put industry into continuous production. I would 
suggest, however, that that dissatisfaction aiises to some extent from the fact that 
the functions and powers of a Supply organization, in India, as m any other coun- 
try, are limited in certain obvious ways. No Supply organization decides or can 
decide for itself what articles are required for the Defence Forces. Its function is 
to meet the demands placed upon it. That, I am glad to say, we can claim that the 
Supply Department has at no stage or time failed to do. But many of the demands 
placed upon it come from abroad, many of them a stream of small orders, some 
of them demands very substantial indeed .* and as you, I know, appreciate, it is 
not open to the Government of India to dictate tcims to overseas authorities who 
desire to procure supplies (which we are only too glad to let them have to the 
maximum of our capacity) from this country. All that we can do is to urge as 
vigorously as we can on those authorities the need for a forward programme of 
production, and I am very glad indeed to let you know to-day that within the last 
few weeks our representations have borne fruit, and that the Department of Supply 
will now be able to go ahead on a firm and substantial forward programme for 
General Stores : while on the BInnitions side, in the same way— munitions, inciden- 
tally, required in great part not for ourselves but for overseas — the indications are 
that we shall shortly be making a very heavy demand indeed on industry. 

“Gould we have reached that position at an earlier stage in the war, nobody 
would have been more happy than I myself. But that is an issue closely linked up 
with the relations between the overseas authorities who require our goods and 
ourselves. Large orders, on the chance of their being taken up later, but for which 
no authority was prepard at the moment to pay would not, I am certain, have 
been welcome to any business man. and it goes without saying that progress on 
a massive scale can be made only when there is a piuchaser who is prepared to 
pay, and to pay for foiward production. 

CoNCPwETE Help 

‘‘For all that and despite the admitted limitations upon many of the activities 
of the Department of Supply its record since I addressed you a year ago stands ^ 
scrutiny. As you Sir have just reminded us the business done by the two purchas- 
ing organizations under the Department amounted in the first year of the war to 
no less a figure than 56^ crores. By the end of 1940 wo shall have supplied for 
war purpose 280,000 tons of Indian timber, at a cost of just over Rs. 273 lakhs, 
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valued at Rs. 870 laklis • 10 mUUnn 

Sarmcnis costing laklis, and tents costing oveV 

lakhs. Ihe labour loicc oiuployed on the making of Army cloUiiru' (ta faPo* nnn 
Item alone) has risen from 750 before the war to about 18.000 to-day. 'lliose^are a 
few typical fiRiucs on the General Stores side. On the Mimitions 
we have supplied to liis Majesty’s Government 120 million louuds ^o£ smaU aims 
ammunition, nearly 400,000 iilled shells of various oal “far “e 
explosives, and very laige quantities of onsineeiiiK stores. We are also nroo nin.' 
naval craft at an estimated cost of Rs. 74 lakhs, pioeuuiij, 

1 deal Gentlemen, (and I know Ilia importancQ that you 

attach to this matter and ^ apology for devoting so much time to it) 

with the basic criticism that iheie has been a failure to plan and to make fall use 
ot iiulusUy. But there arc, as I know from eonversations with many of you many 
comiihunts too about the woiking of the Supply organization in matters of detail. 
JMi.ny of Lhoso ooinplaints are justined and the Ooieinment of India will do their 
best to remove their causes. We will welcome, too at any time any siK>-aesuons 
loi impiovemcnt and any specific complaints and you may be certafn that I 
shall sec mysoU that any such suggestions and any such complaints aie most 
fully and speedily invcsligaicd. 

“War Supply administration, whether in India or in the United Kingdom is 
not easy administration. Thoso rcspoiiPiblo for it, like those responsible for war 
industiial cllort, have to deal with conditions which change vciy rapidly, and with 
pioblGUis which present themselves without warning and which demand immediate 
solution. I make no atlempt to iustify any failure there may have been to keep 
pace with the requirements of the situation. But I know how disturbing in many 
ways war inevitably ])lovcs to commerce and industry, and I can assure you that 
dillicultios arc not confined to youi side of that partnership on which all War 
Supply dciiGiuls. I hope and believe that as both the Department and Industry 
settle down to the ])iogranimo of foiward production which we have throughout been 
so anxious to secure, the complaints I mention, the importance of which I fully 
accept, will disappear and you may take it from me that no effort is being spared, 
as I speak to-day to remove their causes, 

rvOGEB. Mission 

'‘Before I leave this vital question of War Supply, I should like with 
your pci mission to touch on one or two inatieis in the field of higher 
policy. Since I last addressed you, tlicic have been two events of great irapoitance, 
lor both of which, I am glad to say, India can claim to have been very laigely 
responsible. The first was the ariival in India of the Ministry of Supply Mission 
under Sir Alexa 7 idef Eoger^ which will, I am coiifident, enable us to make much 
more rapid progress in the supply of munitions. The idea that such a mission 
should be sent to India oiiginated in India many months ago, and, although I 
should have been only too happy had it come to fruition earlier than it did, and 
in the spring of this year, I am most grateful to the Ministry of Supply for their 
acceptance of it at a moment of ciitical importance. 

"The arrival of the Mission preceded by a few weeks the opening of the 
Eastern Group Confercrico. This Conference, as you know, was called to consider 
the war supply problems of the Empire countries east of Suez. The suggestion 
that it should be held was sent from India, again many months ago, and I feel 
that It was not held too soon. Some of you gentlemen here to day took part in 
the Conference as Advisers, and I should like to pay a public tribute to-day to 
the groat service done by the Advisers both in placing their experience at its 
disposal, and in collecting and arranging the available facts for final consideration 
by it. For reasons that you will appreciate I cannot to-day enter into the 
conclusions and the recommendations of the Conference. But it was generally 
agreed by the visiting Delegations, the Ministry of Supply Mission, and the Indian 
Delegation, that the Conference accomplished what it set out to do, and laid 
the foundations of a sound co-ordinated War Supply policy. The Government of 
India had no hesitation in accepting its recommendations, and i nope tnat nis 
Majesty ^s Government in the United Kingdom and the other participating 
meats will find it possible to do the same ; and that we shall be able to settle 
down without delay to give effect to its proposals, ^ i 

“So much for India’s contribution to the war m terms of labour and supply. 
I would add only that, while my Government is fully wafpffoJt as 

Tuaintaining and developing industry in this country as part of the wax ehoit, as 

46 
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£i eoTolliry, il is most desirable ibai tlie ofF-tako of man-power for the fij;hting 
senLcs felionld not depin/e industry of personnel vital to its exisleiico. While we 
are ’ircssina forward with our schemcb of expansion of the Armed Forces of the 
Crown, and development oi supply, the lequirements of Indian indubtry in man- 
power aic never absent from the mind of my Government* 

The Political Field 

“Lei me turn now to the political field* As I speak to you to-day we are 
faced in tins country, to my deep legiet, with a movement, siippoitcd by the 
Congress Party, which is open to grave misiinderstiinding outside. Leaders of the 
Congress Party have publicly started that they do not dcsiie to embarrass His 
Majesty’s Government in the conduct of the war. But they have claimed, at the 
same time, in the interest of the creed of non-violence, the right to urge the 
country not to help Biiiain’s war effort with men or with money. You will have 
seen. Gentlemen, the correspondence that passed between Mr. Oandhi and myself 
last September in that connection. 1 made it clear that we in this country had 
no desire to suppress legitimate criticism withm legitimate limits and I referred 
to the limits set by His Majesty’s Government in the case of conscientious 
objectois at home. Broadly, the effect is that while a conscientious objector is 
absolved from the duty of fighting and is allowed even to profess his faith in 
public he is not permitted to carry ^ his opposition to the length of trying to 
peisuade others, whether soldiers or munition workers, to abandon their allegiance 
or to discontinue their effort. But Mr. Gandhi was unable to accept this as 
adequate in the conditions of India, and when I asked him if he desired to bo in 
a position to dissuade labour fiom working on war equipment he told me, as you 
will remember, that while he would not preach to workers at the actual works, 
in the codeavoiir there to dissuade them from working on war equipment he 
thought it essential that Congressmen and non-Congressmen should be free to 
deliver addresses and otherwise to call on people throughout the country to refrain 
from assisting India's war effort in any way that would involve India’s participation 
in bloodshed. 

‘^That is clearly not a position that we can acquiesce in. 1 have every respect 
for genuine conscientious objection and none of us in the world to-day can wish 
to see violence supreme, or wantonly resort to arms. But to arms taken up armed 
defence is the only answer deep and sincere as is the hatred of all of us for war. 
And we have a duty to this country to see that India’s war effort, which, I am 
certain, has India behind it, is not in any way impeded, that not a single sepoy 
is deprived of the arms and ammunition that he needs, whether by speeches or 
by more active forms of opposition. I regret all the more that we should have 
to deal with a movement of this character at this moment, since I do not believe 
that it corresponds in the very least degree to the true feelings of this country. 
India, I am convinced, remains as united in its detestation of Hitlerism and of 
all that it stands for as it has been from the very beginning of the war, a 
detestation to which the utterances of political leaders of every party have borne 
eloquent witness. 


Constitutional Position 

‘‘Lei me say a word now about the constitutional position. When I spoke 
to you a year ago I was fresh from my discussions with the principal political 
leaders To my great satisfaction I had been able to bring Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Gand'n together for the first time for many years. I knew, too, the minds of the 
leaders of political India on the constitutional position. But I had to admit 
that the efforts which His Majesty’s Government and I on their behalf had made 
were so far abortive ; and that the problem which contronted us and confronted 
India remained unsolved, 

‘‘I was tor all that full of hope. I knew the anxiety of His Majesty’s 
Government to help to solve that problem. I trusted that the stress of war, the 
gro\^!og appreciation of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, and of their 
sincerity^ would produce its effect. Again I have to confess to failure and 
to disappointment. I will not weary you with the histoiy of the last twelve 
months in the coostitutional field. You know it only too well. It has been a 
history of continual initiative on our side. Everything possible has been done to 
remove misiindeislandiogs, to set out iu detail the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government, to bring home to Indian political leaders, and paities, and communities, 
that Ms Majesty’s Govemmeut were only too anxious for their collaboration in the 
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Central Government in the prosecution of the war, only too anxious to transfer 

real power and real authority to them. I will say nothing of (lie inimcroiis dis- 
cussions 1 had throughout the year, time after time, with one prominent leader 
after another. But I will claim that the final proposals of His Slajestv’s Govern- 
ment embodied in the statement I made on their behalf on 8th x\ngiist" represented 
a genuine, a sincere and a most generous offer, and it seems to me a sad thing 

that at a time such as this no advantage should have been taken of it by those for 

whom it was designed. 

“Suggestions have been made that we may have not made our intentions clear. 
For that suggestion, Gentlemen, I can see no sufficient basis. Our intentions— 
our proposals— are crystal clear. No form of woids could have made them clearer. 
They have been set out in my statement of 8th August. They have been debated 
in Parliament. The Secretary of State, on various occasions, ‘in speeches of the 
utmost lucidity, has analysed and described them. I cannot behove that they 
have not been accepted because those to whom they were made did not imclerstand 
their meaning. 


Terms of Offer 

“Let me, at the risk of weighing unduly on yon, again remind you of their 
terms. They leaffiimed fiist as the proclaimed and acccpled goal of the Imperial 
Crown and of the British Pailiament the attainment by India of free and equal 
partnership in the Biitish Commonwealth. 

“To remove all doubts as to the intentions of His Majesty's Government as 
to the method and time of progress towards that goal, they declared the sympathy 
of His Majesty's Government with the desire that the lesponsibiiitv for framing 
the future constitutional scheme of Indian self-government shoiilcf, subject to the 
due fulfilment of the obligations which Great Britain’s long connection with India 
has imposed on her, be primarily that of Indians themselves ; and should oiiginate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of 
Indian life. 

“They repeated (and I can assure you from the conversations I have had with 
political leadeis that this is a point of great importance) conceui of His Majesty's 
Government that full weight should be given to the views of the minorities in fram- 
ing that scheme. 

“They made it clear, too, that His Majesty's Government could not contem- 
plate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of 
India to any system of government whose authoiity was directly denied by large 
and powerful elements in India's national life. (You, Gentlemen, need no emphasis 
from me as to the importance and the necessity of that guarantee. It would be 
foolish to imagine lor a moment that any solution of the problems of India can be 
found by ignoring or burking the problem of the minorities. They are one of the 
most important things in this country to-day.) 

“To devise the framework of the new constitution immediately after the war. 
His Majesty’s Government were ready to see a body set up, representative of all the 
principal elements in India’s national life, (We cannot clearly in the midst of a 
struggle for existence get down to the niceties of constitutionaf discussion ; nor can 
we, with the pressing claims of the war on our attention, hope to do justice to the 
intricate and complicated pioblems that the framing of a constitution involves). 

“Pending the conclusion of the war, His Majesty’s Government repealed that 
they were only too anxious to welcome and promote every sincere and practical step 
taken by Indians themselves to prepare the way for agreement about the form and 
procedure of this post-war body ; and about the principles and the outlines of the 
constitution. 

“And, in the meantime, they proposed to expand at once the OovernmeBt of 
of India by the inclusion in it of Indian political leaders ; and to set up a War 
Advisory (jouncil which should contain representatives of the Indian States as well 
as of British India. 

“Those w'eie the proposals of Bis Majesty's Govcinment, _ Tbose^ proposals, I 
venture to repeat, were as generous in character as they were sincere in coneepiton. 
It has been a profound disappointment to me that they should have had no better 
reception. As, Gentlemen, you are all aware, there was no suflieient degree of 
general sup])Oit from the major political parties in the country for those proposals 
to justify His Majesty’s Government in going ahead with them at this s*age. One 
important political party indeed i-ejected them out of band, and with no riiuicalion 
of close consideration* Familiar as you are with the intricate x>iobkms of India 
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"ffith the difuciiUies we all of ns have to face, you will, I ani certain, share my 
view that if there is to be any prospect of haimoiiious working in this country, 
there must be a sufficient degree of general agreement behind any constitutional 
changes that may be made, and a sufficient degree of ^ general support for those 
changes. The reasons for which the great political parties rejected at this stage the 
proposals I have just mentioned were, as I told the Central Legislature recently, 
contiicting, and indeed in some ways mutually dcstiiictivc. But the fact remains ; 
and It is "that we cannot at this stage find that degree of agreement in this country, 
that degree of support for the scheme of constitutional advance, which would justify 
JHs Majesty’s Government in proceeding immediately on the lines I have just 
indicated. 


Offer Still Open 

“Let me, however, again make it clear firsL that Jlis Majesty’s Government 
and I remain as anxious as ever to see a solution. Throughout the whole of this 
constitutional discussion the initiative has come from llis Majesty’s Government 
and from myself. At no stage have any constructive proposals capable of realiza- 
tion in the conditions of India and in the conditions of the modern w^orld been 
put forward to us. We have had to do our best, and we have done our best to find 
the largest possible measure of common agreement, and to endeavour to persuade 
the parties concerned to accept that largest measiiio of common agreement even if 
it meant some abatement of theii own paiticalar claims as against ^ other parties 
in the interests of India. We have not been successful. But His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and I are satisfied that the proposals put forward by me on their behalf on 
the 8th August last remain the best solution of the problems of this country that 
can be found at this time. W’'e are satisfied that, given those inleinal factois of 
which no wise statesmen can fail to take full account, they represent the most 
extensive measure that can be contemplated, and in those circumstance His Majesty’s 
Government keep those proposals open. They hope that as time passes, as there is 
more opportunity for leficction on the real power and the real authoiity that their 
acceptance would transfer to Indian hands, there will be a greater readiness on the 
part of the principal political parties in this country to take advantage of them. 

“Circumstances here, the background, the factors in the situation, are not the 
same as they are in the XJnited Kingdom. It would bo foolish to refuse to recog- 
nize that fact, to refuse to recognize that some adjustments of a particular character 
may be called for in dealing with the constitutional problems of India, in order to 
reconcile the conflict of view,^ the difference of culture, of tradition and of tempera- 
ment, of the great communities and the great political parties. And I would add 
this. It is but natural in times such as these when in the different circumstances 
of English Democracy, the affairs of the Stale arc being guided at this critical 
moment by a national government that the idea of a national government for 
India should have received the prominence which it has in this country. With 
that idea we all of us sympathize. But, Gentlemen, and I speak with a full know- 
ledge of the backgiound and of the difficulties, I am satisfied that the proposals 
of Sth August, the opportunity they gave for the participation in the Ceniial 
Government of India and in the conduct of the war of the representatives of the 
leading political parties represent more closely than any other scheme that can at 
this time be devised a national government for India — a government, associated 
through tlie War Advisory Council with the Indian Stales, that will contain itself 
the representatives of those great parlies and communities that will exercise full 
and real influence on the conduct of the war, leaving to the post-war discussions 
which I ha^e already mentioned the final settlement of those intricate questions, 
whether between the communities here or between British Indian States, or between 
India and His Majesty’s Government, which have got to be solved before the prob- 
lem of India's future can be finally settled. 

Initiative From Britain 

‘‘Gentlemen, speaking to you to-day I ask for your continued support, and for 
that help that you, with your innumerable contacts in this country, arc in so 
good a position to lend, to assist India in the solution of these pioblems. I repeat 
that the initiative has throughout come from His Majesty’s Government and from 
myself on their behalf. The fact that we have so far failed to leeoncile those con- 
flicting aims and objectives of the piincipal paities and iiileiests in this country 
which have got to be reconciled before progress is possible does not deter us. Qnr 
objeeihe remains to lead India to the proclaimed goal of Dominion Status and 
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that as early as may be. There is nothing more that we can do than wc have 
done. We are entitled to claim, we do claim, and I claim to-day, that it is for 
the Indian parties themselves, for those communities, interests and political leaders 
concerned to_ get together and to see what they can do by way of reaching an 
acconi modation with one another against the background which I have just 
mentioned. It has not been the fault of His Majesty’s Government that matters 
are not further forward to-day. They have done everything in their power. For 
the suggestions that aie being made from various quarters that Indian political 
leaders and Indian political pailies should at this point come together and seek to 
reach agreement among themselves, His Majesty’s Government ‘ have nothing but 
the fullest goodwill and the fullest sympathy. 

Gentlemen, i will not keep you longer. These arc indeed stirring and anxious 
times. Your Chainnan rcfcried in most friendly and flatteiing terms to the exten- 
sion of my Viceroyalty. A further period In this great oOlce, the burdens of which 
I can tell you from experience over a period so eventful as that for wdiicli I have 
held it, are crushing in theii weight, is no light thing for any man to contemplate. 
But if, in that further peiiod by which His Majesty has been giacioiisly pleased to 
extend my terra, 1 can continue to assist in however small a'degree in the effec- 
tive and active prosecution of the war, in India’s contribution to war effort, if I 
can give India a direction, w^hich will enable her more fully to express the anxiety 
of her peoples and herself to give that help which it is so abundantly clear that 
they are passionately anxious to give to the achievement of our ideals, then indeed 
I shall be a happy and a fortunate man. 

‘•Gentlemen, I thank yon again for your friendly welcome to-day, for those 
words of encouragement which your Chairman has spoken, and above all for the 
assurance which he has given me of your continued support and understanding. 
Tliere is nothing, I can assure you, that I more dee])ly value, and nothing that 
could be of greater assistance to a Viceroy so shortly about to enter on the sixth 
and the final year of this great office. 


The Indian Economic Conference 

Twenty -fourth Session — Mysore — 28th. December 1940 

Maharaja Mysore’s opening Address 


“The Sovereign Nation State, exalted by metaphysical theories of the State, 
often exploiting lacial prejudice, resting on economic self-sufficiency, organised 
for strategical purposes, using powerful weapons of modern science for desfriietive 
rather than constructive ends, based on mass ignorance and inertia, and supported 
by the intellectuals—that is the primary cause of the European tragedy”, observed 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore^ opening the joint session of the All-India 
Economic and Political Science Conference at the Jagan Mohan Palace Mysore, 
on the 28th. December 1940. 

Therefore, continued His Highness, a new world order in which peace and 
BGciiiity should pievail would not follow automatically the defeat of the Axis 
Powers. The enemy within the gates should be defeated, and the source of the 
present difficulties of Europe, a political structure which had outlived its utility, 
should be removed. The sovereignty of the Nation State should go. The masses 
like the dwarf in the story, who accompanied the giant on his adventures and paid 
in limb after limb for each success of his partner, were suffering and paying 
heavily for the crime and folly of their rulers. It was certain they would" not 
tolerate after the war a legime that would again expose them to the evils of 
political conflict and economic insecurity. Unless they were assured that a new 
order would be established in harmony with their hopes and needs by peaeefnl 
and constitutional means, the millions who were bearing in patient hope the 
uncertainties and the horrois of the present war, would turn to those who made 
insidious promises of a short cut to Utopia through revolution. 

Concluding, His Highness opined that the task ot those who would biiihl a 
new world te*om which war and poverty should be banished was two-fokl. Iliey 
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had to prepare plarss for the new order of things, political and economic, which 
could be deinonstiated to be possible as well as urgent and desirable. The other 
part of the task was to enlist the feelings of men and women on their side, to 
make them willing and eager to adopt their prop^osals. Not only should the minds 
be instructed, the hearts should also be enlarged. The hist was the task of eco- 
nomists and political philosophers. For the peiformance of the second, mankind 
should turn to the psychologists and the educationists, perhaps to the prophet and 
the seer* who alone could make the blind see and the deaf hear, students of econo- 
mics and political science, who had to bear a large share in the task of world 
reconstruction, would supply instruction and enlightenment, hoping that god in 
His wisdom would send inspired leaders who would lead mankind fiom the valley 
of tribulation to the kingdom of peace and happiness, 

Mr. D. R. GadgiFs Address 

In the course of his Presidential address Mr. D, E. Gadgil of the Gokhaie 
Institute made the following observations : 

“It has been a common piactice of my predecessors in office to pass under 
review during the course of the annual presidential address a largo number of 
questions of current interest. I intend, however, to depart from this practice and 
to take up a single, though somewhat wide, theme as the subject of my discourse. 
The theme I have chosen is the consider atiou of the manner in which the economic 
policy of the State in India should be moulded.” 

“Laissez Faiee” Policy 

After discussing the controversy between the “pure” economics and applied 
economics, Mr. Gadgil pioceeded : “I do not desire to detain you long with a 
discussion of the familiar theme of the op>eration of laissez faiie in India dining 
the last ICO yeps. The fruits of what may be called the obviously ‘iiiterestecP 
version of this doctrine represented of old, by the cotton excise duty and in recent 
times by the ‘economic safeguards’ lie outside the scope of my subject. I shall 
further not talk about policy in relation to trade and industry where also ‘interest’ 
may be said to have entered to a greater or less degree, but shall deliberately 
choose for illustration one or two extensive field where laissez faiie may be 
supposed to have been worked without any bias or prejudices. The development 
and the working of the rural credit system in India offeis a specially instructive 
example. We can hero witness the results of a rapid transition from conditions of 
restraint imposed by laws and by social conventions to a state wffiere there was 
complete liberty for the borrower to ruin himself and for the creditor to exploit 
him mercilessly. The classic description of the debtor-creditor relations created 
by the joint operation of laissez faire and the British judicial and administiative 
system is that eonta ned in the report of the Deccan Riots Commission, This is the 
fiist vivid official account ; later studies in various parts of the country have added 
to it much in detail and the elaborateness of analysis but the essentials of the 
problem remain as then disclosed. The fundamental factor in these relations is 
the great disparity in knowledge and economic power between the two parties ; 
so that, where the disparity is the greatest the results aie the worst. It is in the 
more precarious and poverty-stiicken tracts that the money-lender is decisively 
dominant ; and where, as in the case of the aboriginals, these conditions are 
accentuated by habits born out of a traditional primitive life the borrower is 
often no better than a serf. The failure of a policy of laissez faire to generate 
corrective forces, even in the very long term, is only too obvious over the whole 
field of Indian rural credit. 

Peeiop of Teansition 

After pointing out how the technological revolution was influencing the course 
of Indian economic development, Air. Gadgil proceeded to lay down suggestion for 
easing the difficulties of the tiansition. He suggested poor relief and unemployment 
insuiance over the entire gamut of the Indian economy. 

Proceeding, he said, I do not think that it is necessary to argue the case for 
the III gent need for the introduction of some geneial system of poor or unemploy- 
ment relief in India. The question, however, is rarely mentioned except someliracs 
in connection with industiial labour ; and the method or the cost of such a 
measme are subjects which have not yet been adequately discussed. I am personally 
led to think that the best way of meeting the pioblcm is to follow the same methods 
as those de^ised by the tamnie relief administi alien. Instead of framing program- 
mes of lelief works white are restored to only occasionally there should be conti- 
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nuous S(3!iemos of annual public works which would afford the necessary omploynicnt 

and relief. The piovihioii would be ncccssaiy ciiicliy iu the olF-seasoii of a;e:riciiltiire. 
There should be no dearth of suifcuble i!:e»ns for such a public works pkx^ramme. 
The extent of the construction of roads, crabankments, wells, tanks, or work of 
aftorestation, etc.,^ that could be usefully undertaken in rural India is very consider- 
able and this is work that will oalaij 4 e in a productive manner oiu* capital equip- 
ment* Obviously, the scale on which these anauiil works are provided would be very 
much smaller than is usual in a year of famine ; they would also not be lar^e 
concentrated works but local works scattered over the districts. I do not also 
think that thcii cost would prove them uneconomic* in other countries wlieie the 
policy of relief through public works has been found costly that has been largely 
because of the need of adapting labour, which was mainly industrial, to work" to 
which it was unaccustomed and in some respects unsuited. With us, however, 
labour seeking work on relief woiks would be accustomed to the wmk it 
would have to do. The provision of work along these lines would obviate 
many of the difficulties iu the way of the administration of relief or insurance 
schemes on the western model ; and this seems to mo the best way in which to 
begin to tackle this problem. 


Public Relief Works 

“I am aware that the cost of such a continuous public relief-works would be 
considerable ; but I am convinced that whatever the cost it must be borne. For, 
this is a primary responsibility which the society must recognise and the state 
should take upon its shoulders. It will be realised that what I propose bears 
no relation to the concept of a national miiiimura. It falls short even of a general 
system of poor relief. It is merely the belated generalised acceptance of a respon- 
sibility for providing work to those seeking it which even the laissez faire Indian 
government of the last century accepted as f4iliing on itself during times like that 
of a famine. The effects of the changes of the last century have not been uniform ; 
some classes have prospered greatly oiving to them while others have suffered. 
The least that can be expected in a social group is that those who suffer are saved 
at least from complete starvation. It will of course, be no use undertaking this 
responsibility if it means a further increase in the burden on chiefly the agrieiil 
tural classes and I take it as axiomatic that in any fiiLure reconstruction of our 
economy a correction of the regressivr nature of our tax system will be the first 
to be attempted. There are many other incidental advantages, which I consider will 
follow the adoption of such a public works felicf policy* 1, however, advocate it 
here mainly on the ground that it repiesents the beginning of an essential step in 
the formation of the economic policy for a changing India. 

^^The second point to which I would draw attention is the regulation of the 
pace of the transition. It is obvious that the future diicction of technological change 
is unpredictable and the area that it may at any time cover cannot be ftwescen* 
It is, therefore, not possible to keep society in a slate of preparedness tor the 
impact of the next set of changes. Further, given the distribution over area 
of the population, the training for particular vocations imparted to men and the 
investment in durable capitargoods the extent of change to which economic society 
can adapt itself daring a given period of time is limited. The costs of a rapid 
transition are both material and psychological. 

Control of Investment 

‘Tf the State itself controls investments likely to be affected by new inventions 
it is usually prompt in controlling them. The best instance of this is, of course, 
the attitude adopted by all governments which own railway systems towards the 
extension of mechanical road transport. The Indian Government, faced with the 
new means of transport, talks readily of the dangers to public investment ; but it 
does not yet recognise the corresponding responsibility where the traditional mode 
of Irving of millions of people is similarly endangered. The extent of the suffering 
involved in the process of transition is yet very inadequately realised. The artisans 
and the agriculturists have undoubtedly suffered the most. The history of the 
fortunes of the haiidloom industry is a continuous record of partial stabiiisatioos 
followed by ever fresh periods of disaster. I can vouch from the findings of detailed 
studies of conditions in centres like 8holapnr and Poona for the precariousness of 
the equilibrium in the industry and the appalling conditions of work and living 
obtaining within it. And yet governments have attempted little to remedy or to 
alleviate the situation. Whether it was on account of a general belief in the 
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wroiigncss of governmental help or latterly because of a belief in the unworthincss 
of ail industry using machine yarn, the hanrlloora weavers as a body have been 
left much unto themselves. Theirs, however, is merely the outstanding specific 
example of a large genus.” 

‘‘Lastly, I should like to refer to another aspect of national economic 
policy, that relating to the location of industry. Ours is a vast country and the 
problem of location is of particular importance in it. In recent years we have had 
a controversy regarding the location of sugar factories and the permissible extent of 
the development of the sugar industry in the country. The report of the 'Tariff 
Board on the heavy chemicals industry pointed to the great advantages of a concen- 
tration of that industry. But its purely negative policy would not allow our 
government to do anything in this regard. I may also draw attention in this 
connection to the claim made by the Iron and Steel imlnstry in India in respect of 
“freight disadvantages.” This claim was allowed by the Tariff Board but it raises 
an important question of principle which needs careful cousideratiou. The claim of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co., in effect means that even a single monopolist concern, 
wherever situated, ought to commandeer the whole of the Indian market. At the 
same time, under our present policy, such a monopolist concern would be under 
no obligation not to indulge in rate-cutting to prevent the emergence of a competitor 
even iu a distant part of the market. I have, of course, no intention of implying 
a judgment on the merits of the claim and mention it here merely to indicate the 
type of problems that have necessarily to be considered. 

Problems of Location 

“I would also draw attention to problems of location of a somewhat different 
character. One of the main reasons adduced for a conscious direction of economic 
development has ever been the danger of a lopsided growth in any region. The 
need for diversity in forms of economic life has been emphasised during' the last 
decade in particular. Even in a coraiiaratively small country like England the 
obdurate problem of the “distressed areas” showed the vital need for a balanced 
regional economy and the report of tlie recent Commission on the location of 
industries has accepted the principle of “regionalism” in these matters. Considera- 
tions of this character have even greater force in a vast and a comparatively much 
less homogeneous country like India. In addition to other things we have suffered 
during the last 100 years from too great centralisation and an almost entire neglect 
of local needs and circumstances. I am aware that there is a feeling in some 
quarters that emphasising the claims of the region or the locality is tantamount to 
encouraging particularism and is, therefore, anti-national. I am afraid, however, 
that a lot of this talk is interested and arises form the desire of powerful groups 
to be allowed to exploit without obstructiou or regulation the entire resources of 
this continent. While vested interests in India are too reaily to seek support of 
arguments that would obtain for them a field free from external competition they 
often show themselves extremely impatient of the logical extension of these argu- 
ments, viz., internal regulation. An undue concentration of industries in one region 
is bound to accentuate the difficulties in other regions and a pure laissez faire 
attitude towards internal financial and industrial exploitation is likely to give rise 
to forces making for economic and social disintegration over large areas. While it 
is true that the claims of the regions can be carried to absurd limits we arc yet 
far from any extremes in this country.” 



The Political Science Conference 

Mysore— 28th. December 1S40 

The Presidential Address 

. P^ofcpor Beni Prasad of the Allahabad University, in the course of liis 
addiess at the Political Science Conference held at iJilysoie on the 
28th. December 1940 stressed the need for a Fedeiation of Social Sciences to 
iacuitate the search for the root causes of the present distempers and their 
remedies. He stressed the importance of a rational appioach to the pioblmia 
of society. Continuing, he said : “hideed, never was the need for a rational and 
dispassionate comprehensions of affairs so urgent as at present. At the root of the 
many ills which_ afflict the world to-day lies a deficiency in the development of 
reason, a deficiency in appieciating its proper role and a deficieney in its 
application m a systematic manner to the activities of social life.” 

genesis of war as a “psychological maladjustment”, Mr. Prasad 
Bald : It is now a truism that the modern methods of pioduetion, with less than 
a forty horns’ week, can provide enough food, clothing, shelter and en tertaio men t 
for every man, woman and child in the world, it is ‘no longer necessary that a 
people should hold down others in order to keep up a high ‘ standaid ot" life for 
itself. As an economic device, wai is to-day an anachronism. It persists because 
of the strength of tiadition and the systems of batied, animosity and exploitation 
which arc, in final analysis, a legacy fiom the cistwhile pain economy. Cuilisation 
is still overburdened with an inheritance from feudalism — the conception of pioperty 
in tciritorics, and with an inheritance fiom the still older institution of slavery — 
the conception of pioperty in populations. They appeal as colonialism, subjection 
and imperialism. These survivals from older conditions are a denial of the (figiiity 
of man as man and stimulate livalry and turn the power of the state in a diiectiou 
which leads logically to war. 

Genesis of War 

“War is not an isolable phenomenon ; immediate motives apart, it is integral 
to an order of things which rests on an imperfect conception of jnstiee. It is a 
method of pressing claims, a way of resolving disputes, an instrument of policy, 
natural to a scheme of things which admits the validity of ’violence and is 
grounded, in part, in the exertion of force by group upon gioiip. War is often 
the projection of an internal injustice into an external afiaiis in an intensified 
foira. It will disappear only when men have leasonod themselves out of the 
concept of property in men and in their habits. War ’v^ill not die of reaction to 
its own horrors ; these will only evoke new precautions and new feats of orga- 
nisation, endurance and heroism. War will pcisist and the most caiefully con- 
structed peace will turn out to be a short armistice so long as any group of man- 
kind, in Asia, Africa, Oceania or elsewhere, aie looked upon as fit only to minister 
to the needs of the so-callcd advanced races. Thcie is something inhuman in the 
very idea of the Haves and Havenots of Lebensraum, a place in the sun — it 
pertains to territories which can rightfully belong neither to the satiated nor to 
the unsatiated power but only to their own indigenous inhabitants. To exploit 
and perpetuate a peoples’ weakness, instead of making it fit for higher life, is^ to 
prolong the era of giab and livaliy with the added hoirois of modern mechanisa- 
tion* A great effort of leason is needed to bring home to all that the present 
world order is freighted with war and that durable peace depends ^ on its jicvision 
into conformity with the new economic possibilities and moial ideals. War has 
picrraeated social and political organisation, literatuie and outlook so deeply, _ force 
and fraud are still writ so large over associated life, that they can be eliminated 
only through a great intellectual and moral awakening. 

“If disputes have been settled on the plane of force, it is because social life 
has been moving on the corresponding planes of hatred, frustration and exploitation. 
Force implies intense co-operation in a iiariqw area and antagonism beyond it. It 
is exerted by a number of wills in unison. It is inevitable consequence of the 
change of scale that the narrow aiea has been steadily widening until the exertion 
of force is now a function of big states, empires and coalitions.” 

Fdturb op Nation State 

Mr. Prasad then pioceeded to estimate the future of the Nation State. ”It Is 
now patent that the small or the medinmsized state can no longer defend itself ; 
it IS a logical corollaiy that the big state will stand helpless before bigger cnes, 
They can survive only as component units in a vast federation, That pinch is 

47 
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implied in ilic recent revolutions in the technique of war ; it is really the culmina- 
tion of a loiift train of development, specially in the economic field, which had 
been sot in motion by the Industiial Revolution. How and when the final step 
will be taken, whether the bi^ states or empires will think themselves into a world 
federation or be bombed into it, depends on the amount ot intelligeiicG and goodwill 
that we can mobilise.” 

Mr. Prasad also visualised the formation of a large confederation after the 
experience of this war. ‘Experience suggests that international organisation, in- 
evitable after the war, be based not on the sovereign nation state, like the first 
League of Nations, but on the idea of confederation, a common government for 
specified purposes. It is symptomatic of the trend towauls large-scale organisation 
inherent in modern developments that modern political doctrines— -Socialism, 
Coramiinism and Fascism for instance— have an international setting. Political 
science, as a discipline, has been prevented so far by traditionalism from moving 
decisively to the international plane but it is taking ever increasing account of 
international affairs.” 

Stressing the importance of education Mr. Prasad said : 

‘‘The problem is how to convert the formless, dispersed, inchoate popular 
power —the raw material so to say— into an efficient and enlightened democracy. 
If the problem is not solved in a rational way, popular power may turn out to 
be a self -cancelling business and dostioy itself. The solution lies in xthe diffusion 
of education and the permeation of social, specially economic and political organisa- 
tion, with the educational principle. Secondly, opinion tends to follow social 
cleavages and if these tuin on accidents of birth, race or religion, opinion remains 
sectional and never attains to the rank of Public Opinion, The appioxunation of 
opinion to the ideal of Rousseau’s General Will depends largely on the approxima- 
tion of society to the standards of social justice.” 

PiEPEESENTATIVB GOVERNMENT 

Jlr, Piasad finally proceeded to discuss the problems of Govornmont. He 
said, “As a process, the state is too plastic and too dynamic for rigid formulas and 
admits of infinite variety in modes of organisation. The purposes^ which it re- 
presents embody value and justice at varying degrees. Given the requisite conditions 
for its opeiatiou, representative government has the merit of making levolutiou 
unnecessary, or rather of fanning and regularising revolution. The change from 
negative to positive government rcudeis it very necessary to aiiive at as large an 
agreement on ends as possible. Representative government is a contrivance for 
facilitating that agreement through creative discussion and compromise, more or 
less, in terms of social justice, 

“Dictatoiship has been the most striking phase of the political response to 
large-scale transition and dislocation during the last twenty-three years. It is 

no means improbable that it may encompass other states in the immediate 
future. Rut even if it were to become universal, it is not likely to be more 
durable than the Greek tyrannies of the sixth or the fourth century B. 0. or the 
mo bra despotism of Oliver Cromwell and Napoleon Bonaparte. Its militancy 
and regimen I atlon do not accord with the principle of growth which must sooner 
or later assert itself. It is likely to fade away rvith the bridging of the aciiter 
pliascs of the transition, the appearance of a fresh adjustment on the horizon, the 
abej’ance of war through weariness or reasoning and the improvisation of a 
paifiamentarism grounded in a better understanding of psychological realities and 
admiiiistraiive requirements. Attention to the last factor, indeed may yet save many 
a state from and atavistic relapse into dictatorship. It raises the whole problem of 
social accom m odation . ” 

Essentials of Democracy 

After stressing the need for organisation for the effective working of repre- 
sentative democracy, JJr. Prasad also prescribed certain other precautions me«asures. 
Ho said : “The aiito-Iimitation of public opinion must be accompanied by a 
self-denying ordinance on the part of the modern legislature. During the long 
transition from autocracy, monarchic and oligarchic, to constitutional and popular 
rule, the legislature attempted a detailed formulation of policy, a vast amount 
of purely executive business and a minute supervision over various departments 
of administiation. Perhaps the nature of the executive and the state of public opinion 
left it no alternative but the recent breakdown of parliamentary government 
suggests that the legislature attempted too much and attempted it in too dilatory 
a manirei*. It misjudged its powers and failed to grasp the Imperative need of 
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associating science witli government and of committing administration to IruiiKHl 
expertise. Reform of parliamentary procedure, so as to make for great cr thinking 
and greater despatch, is one of the most urgent tasks that confront statesmanship 
in countries that have not yet swung to dictatorial logirae. It must be tackled by 
every state in the light of its own conditions and large allowance may still he 
necessary for transitional stages. But two generalisations suggest themsdu*s : 
firstly, government is an organic whole and has to fonciion eiTecti\dy and expedi- 
tiously and cannot afford the network of checks and balances that seemed to nvvmd 
with the intellectual atmosphere dominated by Newtonian physics, ^ceoudiy, flu? 
legislature has to be not merely a will-organisation but also a thonglii-oiganisauon, 
to take affairs in the large-scale perspective of human purposes, and to restrict 
itself to ends and policies. 

“A Receptacle op Ideas” 

It must be a receptacle of ideas and be siirTOiinded by orcranipations wiii.'li 
would work out projects for its consideration and which would play an acldsory 
role without detracting from its responsibility and celerity of aclioin Already tlse 
creative element in legistatioii, as in administration, comes laraely from iKwoiid 
the regular mechanism of governmeut. It is desirable to regularise and replenish 
the supply. Thus the second chamber can represent functional a^-socialions ui.d 
ventilate their ideas. It may be the open of an hierarchy of functional oiaaiiisa- 

tiona— central, provincial and local — which, besides Biistaining piide in the craft 
and looking after the interests of their* membeis, can assist the foira illation and 
adaptation of plans of economic welfare. An advisory economic council can bring 
ministers and leaders of functional unions into touch with experts. Something 
like a chamber of sociologists can project social engineering in the long-range 
perspective. States which are subject to racial or religious bickerings may set up 
Boards of Referees at the centre as well as in^ the provinces, partly or entirely 
elected by the various deiiominatioiial organisations, authorised to declare whetlier 
any legislative or executive projects violate any legitimate interests of any group 
and what is more important, to offer constructive alternatives. The apparent 
complexity of these arrangements is hardly an argument against them ; onr 

complex civilisation requires a complex political constitution ; an over-simplified 
machinery is a crime against it. Besides, advisory bodies, while letting in a i'ow of 

ideas, do not deprive tire legislature or the executive of any part of its rcsponsibdity, 

Principle of Rationalisation 

“Similarly, the modern executive calls for reorganisation in aeeordaiice with the 
principle of rationalisation that is permeation with boards of experts, not of mere 
civil servants, but of trained, scientific experts, Heie we touch one of the cardinal 
errors of democratic government and one of the most potent causes of its 
eclipse during the last twenty years. It acquiesced in a system of administration 
adapted to negative, aristocratic government of the pre-industrial eia. It was 
content to be mainly a corrective to despotism and oligarchy. We are now rea- 
lising that the determination of ends should be followed by the selection and 
execution of means by experts and that the Cabinet should normally confine hself 
to general co-ordination. The modern executive has to comprise autonomous 
boards—Planning Commissions, Investment Boards, Railway Transport, Eleetiieity, 
Blarketing, Agricultural, Education Boards, and others. It may be pointed out 
that experts are to be entrusted with departments of administration not with the 
determination of ends and higher policy. The requisite technique is already in 
evidence in medical and transit departments in several states and awaits general 
application. It is also feasible to extend the system to associating Advisory Couiieils 
with various departments and their branches to ensure day to day criticism and 
fresh suggestion and to educate public opinion, 

“Such an executive should represent the principle of reason. It is, in fact, 
the entire range of social regulation that has to be iiifoinied by the siientifie s|nit. 

“It is obvious that highly technical administration docs not lend itself 
to popular control. But this does not imply a wooden, red-tape biiieaueiacy. 
Administration would presuppose a dispassionate survey of social conditions and 
formulation of economic policies by bc»ards of social scientists and their execu- 
tion by scientifically trained officers. Already, piogrcssive admin is fiat ion lias 
demonstrated that the genuine role of the civil service is that of a learned 
profession. 



British Policy in India 

Viceroy’s offer of Enlarged Executive 
New Delhi — 7th August 1940 


In the course of a statement issued from New Delhi on the 7tli. August 
1940, his Excellency the Viceroy stated that his Majesty’s Government had 
authorized him to invite a certain number of representative Indians to join the 
Executive Council. The following is the text of the Viceroy’s statement 

India’s anxiety at this moment of critical importance in the world struggle 
against tyranny and aggression to contribute to the full to the common cause and 
to the triumph of our common ideals is manifest. She has already made a mighty 
contribution. She is anxious to make a greater contribution still. His Majesty’s 
Government are deeply concerned that that unity of national purpose in India 
which would enable her to do so should be achieved at as early a moment as possi- 
ble. They feel that some further statement on their intentions may help to promote 
that unity. In that hope they have authorized me to make the present statement. 

Goyeunor-Gbheral’s Executive Council 

Last October his Majesty’s Government again made it clear that Dominion 
Status was their objective for India. They added that they were ready to authorize 
the expansion of the Governor-General’s Council to include a ceitain number of 
representatives of political parties, and they proposed the establishment of a con- 
sultative committee. In order to facilitate hm*monioiis cooperation it was obvious 
that some measure of agreement in the provinces between the major paities was a 
desirable prerequisite to their collaboration at the centre. Suen agreement was 
unfortunately not reached and in the circumstances no progress was then 
possible. 

During the earlier part of this year I continued my efforts to bring political 
parties together. In these last few weeks I again entered into conversations with 
prominent political personages in British India and the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, the results of which have been reported to his Majesty’s Government. 
His Majesty’s Government have seen also the resolutions passed by the Congress 
VTorking Committee, the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Expansion Should no Longer be Postponed 

It is clear that the earlier differences which had prevented the achievement 
of national unity remain unbridged. Deeply as his Majesty’s Government regret 
this they do not feel that they should any longer because of these differences post- 
pone the expansion of the Governor-General’s Council, and the establishment of a 
Body which will more closely associate Indian public opinion with the conduct of 
the war by the central Government. They have authorized me accordingly to invite 
a certain number of representative Indians to join my Executive Council. They 
have authorized me further to establish a war advisory council which would meet 
at regular intervals and which would contain representatives of the Indian States 
and of other interests in the national life of India as a whole. 

Doubts About Govt. Intention 

The conversations which have taken place and the resolutions of the bodies 
which I have just mentioned make it clear, however, that there is still in certain 
quarters doubt as to the intentions of his Majesty’s Government for the consti- 
tutional future of India and that there is doubt, too, as to whether the position of 
minorities, whether political or religious, is sufficiently safeguarded in relation to 
any constitutional change by the assurance already given. There are two main 
points which have emerged. On these two points his Majesty’s Government now 
desire me to make their position clear. 

Position of Minorities 

The first is as to the position of minoiitics in relation to any future 
coiiBlitutioual scheme. It has already been made clear that my declaration of last 
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October does not exclude an examination of any part either of the Act of 1935 or 
of the policy and plans on which it is based. 

His Majesty’s Government’s concern that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision has also been brought out. That remains 
the position of his Majesty’s Government. It goes out with saying that they could 
not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and 
W'elfare of India to any system of government whose authority is diieciiy denied 
by large and poweiful elements in India’s national life. Nor could they be parties 
to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a goveninient. 

Machinery for new Constitutional Scheme 

The second point of gcneial interest is the machinery for building, within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, a new constitutional scheme when the time 
comes. There has been veiy stiong insistence that the framing of that si-heioe 
should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of Indian life. 

His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that desire and wish to see 
it given the fullest practical cxpiession subject to the due fuldlmeiit of the 
obligations which Great Biitain’s long connection with India has imposed upon 
her and for which his Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselves of 
responsibility. 

It is clear that the moment when the Commonwealth is engaged in a struggle 
for existence is not one in which fundamental constitutional issues can be decisively 
resolved. But his Majesty’s Government aiithonze me to declare that they will 
most readily assent to the setting up after the conclusion of the "war, with the least 
possible delay, of a body representative of the principal elements in India’s national 
life in order to devise the framework of the new constitution and they will lend 
every aid in their power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters to the utmost 
degree. 

Meanwhile, they will welcome and promote in any way possible every sincere 
and practical step that may be taken by representative Indians themselves to reach 
a basis of fnendly agreement; firstly, on tne form which the post-war lepresentative 
body should take and the methods by which it should arrive at its conclusions 
and, secondly, upon the principles and outlines of the constitution itself. 

They trust, however, that for the peiiod of the war, with the central Govern- 
ment reconstituted and strengthened in the manner I have described and with 
the help of the War Advisory Council, all parties, communities and interests 
will combine and cooperate in making a notable Indian contiibulion to 
the victoiy of the woild cause which is at stake. Moreover, they hope that in 
this process new bonds of union and understanding will emerge and thus pave 
the way towards the attainment by India of that free and equal partnership in the 
British Commonwealth which remains the proclaimed and accepted goal of the 
Imperial Crown and of the British Pailiament. 


Mr, Amery explains Viceroy^s offer 

House of Commons— 14th August 1940 

In the House of Commons, initiating the India Debate, on the 14tli, August 
1940, Mr, Amerij, the Secretary of State for India said, ‘T hope I 
may claim the indulgence of the house this evening not only because this 
is the first time after a long interval of years that 1 have spoken at this box, 
but also because of the importance and difficulty of the subject with which I 
have to deal. To keep one’s balance steadily along a knife edge on ice in the 
high Alps is a much easier task than thieading one’s way without stumbling 
or offence through the intricate pitfall-strewn maze of the present Indian 
situation.” 

Jir. Amery continued : “So I trust that the members, before they enter upon 
a discussion of the important statement issued by the Viceroy last week, will bear 
patiently with me while I endeavour to say something about the back-ground of 
the political controversy and the deadlock which has led up to that statement. 
For, I think, it is only in that way that the full significance and purport of Lord 
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Linlithgow's initiative and of the decision of His Majesty’s Government in this 
matter can be lightly understood. 

The Deadlock in India 

“Five years have passed since the passage of the Government oi India Act. 
That measure, the fruit of a long scries of commissions and conferences, as well 
as of many stirring debates, represented reniaikable effoits of constructive states- 
manship on the part of this House. So far as the provincial part of the Act is 
concerned it presently came into operation and is still being worked successfully 
in four out of the eleven provinces. If it is temporarily suspended in the other 
seven, that has not been due to any failure on the part of Provincial Ministries 
to carry out the responsibilities entrusted to them, or to any conflict between 
them and the Provincial Governors or the Central Government, but to puiely 
extraneous causes, of which I shall have something to say in a moment. 
"Whether the Central provisions of the Act might have woiked equally well if 
they could have been put into operation promptly may be an open question. What 
is certain is that the delays involved, inevitable as they may have been, have 
afforded occasion for the development of a volume of adverse ciiticism and opposi- 
tion in the face of which their enforcement could no longer serve the purpose for 
which they were originally devised. What is, however, essential to keep in 
mind is that this opposition comes from different quaiteis and indeed is based on 
opposite reasons. 

“The constitutional deadlock in India is not so much between His Majesty’s 
Government and a consentient Indian opposition as between the main elements in 
India’s own national life. It can, thereloie, only be resolved not by the relatively 
easy method of a bilateral agreement between Ilis Majesty’s Government and repre- 
sentatives of India but by the much more difiiciiU method of a multilateral agree- 
ment in which His Majesty's Government is only one of the parties concerned. 
There is, fiist of all. the Indian l^ational Congress. Its leaders have repudiated 
the Act of 1935 in its Federal aspect as a denial both of India’s light to immediate 
complete Independence and of the p^i^i^iples of democracy. It is in pursuance of 
that repudiation, because India’s consent was not foimally invited before she was 
committed to the war, that they called out the Congress Ministries in the Piovinccs. 
Their demand has been that India’s Independence should be recognised forthwith 
and that Indians should devise their own constitution in a Constituent Assembly 
elected by universal adult suffrage over all India, including the territories of 
Indian Princes. 

“In the last few week they have declared their willingness, in the meantime, to 
join in the war effort through a National Government commanding the confidence 
of the elected Assembly. The Congiess leaders aie men inspired by an aident 
national patriotism. They have built up a remarkable organisation, by far the most 
efficient political machine in India, of which they are justly proud. They have 
striven to make the organisation national and all-embracing. If only they had 
succeeded, if the Congiss could, in fact, speak, as it professes to speak, for all the 
main elements in India’s national life, then, however advanced their demands, our 
problem would have been in many respects far easier than it is to-day, 

Muslim Claims 

“It is true that they are numerically the largest single party in British India. 
But their claim in virtue of that fact to speak foi India is utterly denied by 
very important elements in India’s complex national life. These other elements 
asseit their right to be regarded not as mere numeiical minorities but as separate 
constituent factors in any futuie Indian policy entitled to be treated as such 
in any discussions for the shaping of India’s future constitution. The foremost 
among these elements stands the great Muslim community of ninety miilions 
strong and constituting a majority both in noith-western and north-eastern India 
but scattered as a minoiiiy over the whole sub-continent. In religious and social 
outlook, in historic tradition and culture, the difference between them and their 
Hindu fellow-countiymen goes as deep, if not deeper than any similar difference in 
Europe. That need not, and does not, prevent pleasant social intei course or fruit- 
ful i^olitical co-opeiation. It has not, in fact, prevented individual Muslim taking 
an active part in the work of the Congress Party. But, as a body, the Muslims 
have stood aloof. I heir quarrel with the scheme of the existing Act is not that 
it fails to give that clear majoiity lule which the Congress asks for but that it 
would give too great powers to a Hindu majority at the Centre. They will have 
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nothing to do with a Constitution framed by a Constituent Assembly elected by a 
majority vote in gcographieal constitucneie.s. They claim the right, in any 

constitutional discussions, to be regarded as an entity and arc determined only to 
accept a constitution whose actual structure will secure their position as an entity 
against the operations of a mere numeucal maiority. 

Demands op the Scheduled castes 

“The same, though in a lesser degree, perhaps, applies to the great b 3 rly of 
what are known as the fScheduled Castes, who feel, in spite of Mi. GdH'ihPs eanieot 
endeavours on their behalf, that, as a community, they stand outside the main 
body of the Hindu community which is lepresented by the Congress. 

‘•Indian india” 

“The Indian Princes, again, with territories covering a third of all India and 
including nearly a quaiter of its population, constitute another etitity, or group of 
entities, which refuses to be assimilated to the simple democratic formula propound- 
ed by the Congress. They object to the existing scheme as inteifering too greatly 
with their existing powers, They naturally object even more strongly to the pro- 
posed Constituent Assembly or to any constitution which might emerge from it. 
Yet they are an essential element in any Indian Federation. What Ts more, they 
can make a valuable contribution to it. In many ways their teiritoiics ate the 
most characteristically Indian part of India. They have equally much to gain 
from a closer contact with the rest of India in the consULiitional as well as 
economic development, but it is idle to suppose that such a development can take 
place overnight or must be forced upon them before they can be allowed to play 
their part in a Federal scheme. 

“It is essential to keep these differences in mind when we talk of finding a 
solution for India’s constitutional pioblems ; they are at the moment still un-bndged. 
I refuse to regard them as im-bridgeable. Underlying them there is, after all, the 
fact that India is a self-contained and distinctive region of the world. There is 
the fact that India can boast of an ancient civilisation and of a long iiisioi’y 
common to all its people, of which all Indians arc equally proud. Is there any 
Indian who is not proud to be called an Indian, or any Indian or any community 
who has not felt a thrill of pride to be a fellow-countryman of a man like 
Rabindranath Tagore, whom Oxford has just honoured in so unique a manner ? 
Underlying them, too, is the unity not merely of administration but of political 
thought and aspiration which wc here can justly claim to have coniiibuted to 
India’s national life. India cannot be unitary in the sense that wc are in this 
island, but she can still be a unity. India’s future house of freedom has room for 
many mansions. 

United in opposing Isazi Aggression 

“In no respect has the essential unity of India’s outlook been shown more 
cleaily than in the attitude which all parties and communities have, from the 
outset of the War, taken up in detestation of Hazi aggression aid in the endorse- 
ment of our common cause. The greater our dilliculties, the graver the disasters 
that befell the allied arms, the clearer has been the realisation, in the minds of 
the Indian public that our cause is India’s cause, the stronger the wave of Ryni- 
pathetie emotion for this country in its single-handed fight, the more widespread 
the feeling that a purely political deadlock affecting the issues of to-day and to- 
morrow should not be allowed to stand in the way of India’s contribuiing a united 
and wholehearted effort to the cause upon whose victory depends the i3reservatimi 
of all her ideals and the fulfilment of all her aspirations. 

“It is in this atmosphere that the Viceroy felt that the moment had come for 
an initiative which should, at the same time enlist all the elements of political 
leadership in India behind her war effort, and also make at any rate a beginning 
in breaking down the existing political deadlock and so pave the wmy towards 
an early achievement of that goal of fiee and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth which, to quote the concluding words of his statement, is Tlie 
proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British Fariiameiit’. 

Viceroy’s Offer and Congress Demand 

“The immediate offer contained in the Viceroy’s statement is that of an expan- 
sion of his Executive Council as Governor-General, so as to include in it leading 
members of all political parties as well as the establishment of a \uder War 
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Advisory Council on an all-Tndia basis, associating with the conduct of the war 
repiesentatives of the Indian States and of other interests in the national life of 
India as a whole. The enlarged Executive Council will, of course, under the 
existing Constitution, still be responsible to the Governor-General and cannot be 
responsible in the strict constitutional sense to the Legislature. The Congress have 
asked that a provincial National Government should be constituted at the Centre, 
which, though formed as a transitory measure, should be such as to command 
the confidence of all elected elements in the Central Legislature. In inviting a 
certain number of representative Indians to join his Council, the Viceroy will 
naturally take appropriate steps to ensure that the new members do, in fact, 
reflect the opinion of the parties from which they are _ chosen. If, however, the 
Congress clam is that members of the Viceroy’s Council should be dependent on 
the support of elected members of the Legislature, it is, in fact, a demand 
for changing the whole basis of the Indian Government in the middle of 
the war. 


“The Viceroy will go Ahead” 

“More than that, if the House has followed the analysis I have attempted to 
give of the attitude of the different elements in India to the constitutional problem, 
it will realise that it is a demand which really raises the whole unresolved consti- 
tutional issue and prejudges it in the sense favoured by the Congress and rejected 
by the minorities. There can be no agreement on a Government responsible to the 
Legislature until there is agreement upon the nature of the Legislature and upon 
the whole structure of the Constitution. The Viceroy’s offer, on the other hand, 
presents to the Indian leaders an opportunity of taking an effective and important 
part in the Government of India and bringing their influence to bear on the 
conduct of the war without prejudice to their seveial positions. They wdll have 
committed themselves to nothing except woiking together in the present emergency 
for the safety and good of India and for the common cause in which they all 
believed. In spite of the discouraging attitude shown in Congress quarteis, I still 
hope that they will all be willing to take their part. If that should unfortunately 
not pu'ove to be the case, Lord Linlithgow will, of couise. still go ahead prepared 
to woik with those who will work with him and with each other. 

What ‘Dominion Status’ Stands for 

“The Viceroy’s immediate offer does not, however, stand by itself His initiative 
has been concerned, as I said just now, not only with India’s fuller partici])ation 
in the actual present war effort but also with paving the way towards a speedier 
attainment of the goal at which wo are aiming. May I say a word about that goal ? 
Dominion Status, as it has commonly been described, or as I prefer to describe 
it, is a free and equal partnership in the Biitish Commonwealth. It is not, as is 
so often implied when Dominion Status is contiastcd with full Independence, an 
inferior or dependent status. The status m the Commonwealth of the Dominions— 
or of this country for that matter, for our status is the same, though not, perhaps, 
our Btatuie — is indeed superior to that of nations that perforce stand alone. How 
many so-called independent nations are really free to live their own lives as 
they will, even when they are not diiectly overrun or dismembered by more 
powerful neighbours ? We of the British Commonwealth enjoy something 
more. We enjoy the security, the prosperity, the friendship and, I would add, 
the enhanced dignity in the eyes of the world which come to each of us as a result 
of our free and equal association. 

“There is no higher status in the world than that and that is the status 
which we have declared to be the goal of our policy in India. Our declarations, 
however, have apparently still left in certain quarters doubts as to the sincerity 
of our purpose and have raised, not unnatuially, the question both of the time 
when, and the methods by which, we mean to fulfil them. 

“Status” and “Function” 

It is to that question that the Viceroy, with the full approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, has now given an answer, which marks, I think, a notable 
step forward on the path to the accepted goal. May I quote here the most signi- 
ficant passage in the Viceroy’s statement : ‘There has been very strong insistence 
that the framing of that scheme’ (that is, the new constitutional scheme for India) 
‘should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of Indian 
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obliiiS. adjustment, formal or informal, to BriiSh 

“iSiibjecl to these matters the desire of His Majesty’s Government is that n,n 
noiv constitu ion of India should be devised by Iiidmim for themsdfes and sho “l 
-may I quote tlio woids again -'originate from Indian conceptions of the 4c' . J 
economic and political structure of Indian life.” ^ -ouai, 

AnothePw Beitisii Eesponsidility 

“Tl).at task is to be undertaken with the least possible delay after the war bv 
‘a body represen taliye of the pniieipal elements in India's national life’ Tim? 
means a body constitulod m agreement between the representatives of the elements 
It does not mean a body set up on the lines which may commend themsolves to 
one particular clement, however riiHucntial, but may be regarded as wholly unac, en- 
table to the minority elements. ‘His Majesty’s Government have made it clear tliat 
they could not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the 
peace and welfare of India to any system of Government w'hose anthoiitv is 
directly denied by large and powerful elements in India's national life.' In this 
matter, too, there is no depaitiue from the principles which have goienied the 
coming into existence of every Dominion construction. In every case in the 
Dominions there has been antecedent agreement not only between the geo unidiii-il 
units but also between the main racial elements— English and French ‘in “Canada 
Biitish and Boer in South /Ifrica— both as to the method of framing the conhii- 
tution and as to the consUtiition itself. 

“Agreement, or consent, is indeed the foundation of all free government of 
all true demociacy. A decision by majonty is not so much of the essence of 
democracy as a practical convenience which pre supposes, for its proper workin-j:, an 
antecedent general consent to the constitution itself. It has indeed in most fedeia! 
constitutions been limited in various ways in older to safegiiaid tlie sepande 
interests of the federating elements. To describe the need for such" agreement as' a 
veto on constitutional progress is, I think, to do an injustice to the iuitriotism 
and sense of responsibility of those concerned. Agrceiuont moans not a veto by 
any element but compromise and willingness to compromise, in India as elsewhere, 
is an essential test of the sense of responsibility on w'hich a free government 
must be based. On the other hand, within the limitations imposed by the necessity 
of seeming agreement the whole constitutional field is open to re-exami nation. It 
may indeed prove to be the case that it is by entirely novel departures from the 
existing scheme, whether in the relation of the Centre to the Froviocea or to the 
States or in the methods of election and lepresentation, that an agieement can be 
reached which is unattainable within the framewoik ot the existing xlcfc, based as 
it is on the traditions of India’s administrative past and on our customary British 
constitutional conceptions. 


Question of Date Depends on Indians 

“So much for the question of method. There is the question, no less insistently 
asked, as to the date. Here the answer given by the statement Is also clear. The 
decisive resolution of these gieat constitutional issues, the actual setting up of a 
new system of goveinment, cannot come at the moment when we are ‘all engaged 
in a * desperate struggle for existence. How soon it can come after the war is 
e&f^thilly in India’s own hands. The experience of every Dominion has shown 
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thafe tliosG fiiiidimicnial issues are not li^Ltly or speedily sciiled. What I have 
told the House of the complexity and difficulty of India’s peculiar pioblems does 
not suggest that her experience in this respect will be essentially different from 
that of others. There is always an immense amount of preliminary discussion, 
inquiry and negotiation which has to be got through before the real decisive 
iiicoiings take place. There is absolutely no reason why any of this indispensable 
piehminary work should wait for the end of the war. The more completely and 
thoroughly it is done now, the wider the agreement reached now as to the form of 
the post-war representative body, as to the methods and procedure by which we 
should arrive at its conclusions and as to the principles and outlines of the 
eonstiiutioii itself, the more speedily can everything be settled after the war is over. 

“£to far as His Majesty’s Government are concerned, they have offered to 
welcome and promote in any way possible such pieliminary fiiendly discussion 
and investigation and have equally promised to lend every aid in their power 
to hasten decisions on all relevant matters when it comes to the subsequent task 
of filially settling the Constitution. They can do no more. The responsibility for 
securing a speedy as well as a satisfactory result rests upon Indians themselves. 
I submit that the Viceroy's initialivo represents a sincere effort on our part to 
make such contribution as we can towards the smooth and speedy attainment of 
the desired goal. Others must also make their contribution. No one clement or 
party can hope to get all that it wants or at least to get all at once. If we agree 
upon the end let us all woik for it with sympathy, understanding, patience and 
goodwill towards each other. That, at any rate, is the spiiit in which His Majesty’s 
'Uovcinmcnt are resolved to persevere in the carrying out of the policy which they 
have now defined. 


Britain Peoijd of Her Contribution 

‘So far as we, in this country, are concerned, we have every reason to be 
proud of wffiafc we have contiibuted in the past to the hisioiy and to the life of 
India. But 1, at any rate, believe with Lord Blaeaulay that the proudest day of our 
bistoiy will bo the day when we see India joining, a tree and willing partner, in 
the brotherhood of the British peoples. As for India she will give, I know, her 
cficciivc answer to tyranny and aggression in the field of war. But she can give 
an even more conclusive answer in" the field of constructive statesmanship. In a 
world threatened by all the evil foiccs of hatred and destruction, of partisan and 
racial intolerance, there could be no more hopeful portent, partisan and racial into- 
leiance, there could be no more hopeful portent, no more assured omen of the 
ultimate victory of our cause, than that the leaders of India’s millions should, in 
peaceful agreement, resolve not only their own perplexing discords but also afford 
yet one further example, within our British Commonwealth, of the power of good- 
will to reconcile freedom and unity and, through our Commonwealth, to bridge 
tire age-long gulf between Europe and Asia. Then, indeed, could we say with 
justice that the dawn of a better day for world was heralded in the East.” 

Mr. Ammon (Labour) said that the Viceroy’s statement went a good way in. 
the diiection of establishment of a stable government in India, acceptable to the 
Indian people. If the door was partly open, it was for India to push it still farther 
and to show her capacities of leadership. She had the right to ask that the iniiiiber 
of Indians appointed should be sufficiently numerous to ensiue proper icprcsentatioii 
of Indian opinion and to give confidence to the Indian people. They must be 
W'elcomcd, not as poor relatives but as honoured members of the family circle, 
especially rciiresentatives of the Oonaress Party. l.et them seize the opportunity 
presented to them— an opportunity which might not present itself again — and go 
foiwaid in the spirit of Jfr. Jimerifs speech to larger and wider expeiicnce of co- 
operation and comiadesliip (checis). Our fiiends in India would do well to bear in 
mind that, should Great Biitain not emerge fully successful fiom this struggle, then 
all hope of India’s fieedom would go. The Congress and all other parties lu India 
would disappear fiom any active }>articipation in the life of India. 

Was it unfair to point out, Mr. Ammon continued, that the struggle in which 
this country was engaged almost alone was India’s stiuggle as much as ours ? We, 
theiefoiG, had a perfect right to ask that India should accept her share of the res- 
ponsibility, fully and whole-heaitedly, in order that when the time came, they 
might enter into full and equal partnership in the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Graham JVhiie (Liberal) said that there rang through the speech of the 
Secretary of State the best answer that could possibly be given to those elements 
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in some quarters^ m _ India, A great opporiiinity lay 


p£ suspicion siili lurking .w HUinnjrs m 

betore the communities of India if they could find a basis of ngreenioaf. 

0 Aei/^ (Conservative) said ; llie fact that His Govein- 

mcat had accepted the principle that framing of a futiiie schcine should be the 
icsponsibility or Indians themselves Wtas a tremendously impoitaiit advance. 

r T ^J-’’ SijJces eongiatiilatea the Government on the Vieeiov's F'eScnicnf. 

In India, the response had not been whole-hcaited but crititism had bfen 
concerned with its terms than uith its spirit Abr Ficdcrick added llnic 

iiad been wide recognition of the deep sincerity and value of the YiGctoG.^ 

appeal for unity ui India as an cBsenlial cGnciition to India’s w^harc 

ana development and the urgent need for her to share in the stni2 *!e fer- 
tile prcsoivation of those ideals upon which her future, like our own, deptLLiid. 
i:>y ^ adopting the statement of policy whole-heartedly and suppoitinu* its 

spurt and ]»ractical proposals consistently, we should best be Servian India’s 
interests. The war had spread to the Middle East, but the battle o£ IHvpt hml 
not yet begun. It was a truism to say that the frontiers of India were now on 
the Buez Canal. The time and the need were now. We should send a clear 
to India that we needed her help as she needed ours. The safely of Intha and the 
British Commonwealth were inseparable. 

ifr. Sorensen (Labour) said that the time had arrived for bolder and more 
courageous advance. 


Sir Alfied Knox (Conservative) said that he sincerely hoped that the Congrc'-^ 
Party would accept Government’s ])roposals. 

ilfr. Fe? 71071 Bcutlctt (Independent) said that, whereas Great Britain mr&t be 
the centre from which we fought the war west of Gibi altar, India would he the 
centre from which we fought the w^ar, cast of Suez. \Ye could not afibrd a break- 
down in Inditi. 

Sir Stanley Reed (Conservative) asked the Secretary of State to consider 
whether he could not state now that the essential principles of the new confeiitntion 
of India which would be fiamcd by the representative body, forecast in his siaie- 
nient, would be im])lemeiited by 1‘arliiiment. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Amery said : “With regard to the nnmlicr?^, 
composition and powers of the Executive Council I liave been asked a 
number of questions. As regards the numbers, that of course must depend to 
some extent upon the nature of the response which is made to the Yiccioy's 
offer, but, in any case, it does involve an appreciable enlargement of the 
present numbers of the Executive. The new members of the Execuiive will be ou a 
footing of entire equality with the existing members of the Executive Council. Thry 
will hold definite portfolios. (Cheers) They will exercise the rcspouHLilities 
both of their important department vrork and of the inllueiice which they wiil 
naturally exert in the collective discussions of the Yieeroj’s Council. I hey are not, 
of course, the nominees of the parties, but, on the other hand, it ’is* obvious iy 
implicit in the whole purpose of the Viceroy’s policy that they shoi.ld be ie|)rescir- 
tative of the parties form winch they are selected and they wiil, no doubt, be seleettd 
after discussion and consideiation or the names informally submitted, (Cheers.) 

“They will not, in the strict constitutional sense, be responsible to the 
Assembly, but clearly, if there is that response wliieh the Viceroy hopes for 
and if all the leading parties are represented in the Executive, then cleaiJy that 
Executive will naturally enjoy a wide measure of confidence and support in tire 
Assembly. On the other hand, X cannot accept^ the suggestion that the enlargeil 
Executive can be converted, at a time like this, into a Failiamenlary Ministiy 
responsible to the majority in Parliament. That involves a complete mveisioii of 
the present Indian situation and, what is more, piejudices all the eotiBtitiiiioiial 
problems which are still entiiely unresolved as between the parlies. Therefore that 
is not, in the present circumstances, a practical suggestion. 

“As to what is to follow in the case of the Provincial Councils, that natuially, 
must depend again very largely upon the nature of the resiionse at the Ceutie 
and the way the new development works out. That would clearly have its 
effect upon the Provinces and must he judged in the light of the result at the 
Centre. 


War ADVisoEy CorNCiL 

“The War Advisoiy Council w'ould be a considerably larger body of some 
twenty or more. Its function will be to bring together a wide lange oi esperieime 
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and special biowicdge from all over India in order, on the one hand, to inform 
and aduse the Government of India as regards the conduct of India’s war efloit 
and the development of India's resources and, on the other hand, to go away from 
these consultalions in order severally to stimulate that war effort in the various 
fields, geographical or rndustrral, from which the members of the Advrsory Council 
>^111 be drawn.” 

Sir Hugh O^Neill, interjecting, said. “Will they be purely Indian members ?” 

Mr, Ameiy: ‘'Obviously the European industrial and commercial community 
in India is of considerable importance and would naturally be considered for 
rc])iesGntation on this wider body. The great thing is that this wider body should 
assemble for the Government of India their knowledge in every important field 
of India’s national life and iu turn exercise influence upon the war effort in 
every field. 


Feamiug the Constitution 

“Many questions have been asked on the nature and constitution of the 
future body which is to consider and frame the Oonstitirtion of India after 
the War. The matter is described in the White Paper and I pointed out in ray 
speech that it is most important that the body should be arrived at by agreement. 

‘Tt is not for me here to prescribe the nature of that body. I would 
certainly say that there is no type of body which is ruled out, provided it is 
agreed upon by these principal elements and is, in that sense, representative of 
those elements.’^ 

Mr. Am cry then read from the White Paper a statement regarding the body 
and added : “That would not mean that this body would be merely a Round 
Table Conference or Commissions whose views may or may not be taken into 
serious consideration. The whole intention is that the work of this body should 
be taken seriously and that it should provide the main fiamework of the future 
Constitution of India.” 

Sir Alfred Knox interposed : “The recommendations will finally come before 
this House V’ 

Mr, Amery : “Exactly as in the case of the various Dominions. Our 
endeavour is to biing India on practical lines on the same method as has been 
followed in the case of the Dominions. In every case their constitutions have after 
a certain amount of discussion and consideration, come before this House and 
given the constitutional ratification this House has undoubtedly to give. 

“Regarding the future position of the Princes, these obligations, in so far as 
the Princes have not fully entered into the new Constitution scheme, -will, of 
course, remain in effect. These arc standing obligations just as in the Dominion 
of South Afiica there were obligations which continued after the creation of the 
new Dominion. 

“As to the preparations for the meeting of that body, I have been asked 
whether the members of the large Executive were to be the body to begin that 
preliminary work. They certainly have not been selected for that purpose. But for 
the very definite and important duties they are to perform. 'What is hoped is that, 
in the atmosphere of co-operation in war effort by a large Executive and by the 
War Advisory Council, the differences which have been intensified by what I 
might call the long-range political canonading of the parties at each other, may 
get another perspective and may seem less or their surmounting seem more 
desirable in the light of the greater consciousness of India’s unity and India’s 
place in the world. If that test of investigation, of study and discussion is begun 
now, the further it is carried, the more thoroughly it is worked out, obviously the 
more speedily can the actual reconstruction of government of India take place 
after the war. This is a matter which must rise out of agreement among the 
Indians themselves. 

Mk. Amest’s Appeal 

“That does not mean that I entirely agree that we should sit aside. We shall 
certainly make every effort to encourage the horses to go to the water but it may 
not always be in our power to make them drink. That brings me to one note that 
ran largely through the speech of Mr. Sorensen. I entiiely agree with him that 
it is oiiir business to try and understand India’s outlook and point of view and 
deal with it, not from the point of view of a superior dealing with an inferior, but 
as equals. On the other hand, I think that he greatly oversimplified the problem 
when he suggested that this was a question of imposing the will of this 
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coiintry on the will of India. It is far in ore, believe me, a question of rccon- 
ciUng the conflicting wills of India. At present that conflict of wills is still un- 
resolved and still veiy serious. We must not under -estimate the seriousness of 
those difliciilties or believe that they can be brushed aside by treating them as if 
India were a homageneoiis country like this and as if its great elements, the 
elements of tens of millions, could be regarded meiely as those continually fliiciiia- 
ting minorities with which wc are accustomed to dealina in this country. They 
are separate factors, entities which have got to be fitted somehow into the composite 
mosaic of India’s future constitution.” 

Mr. Amery conchided : “At the same time I do believe sincerely that there is 
enough of wider patriotism and of statesmanship in India to resolve those dilFiculties 
mid differences. It is to that statesmanship in India that we have got to look 
in these matters ; we can coiitiibute, I hope, our share of statesmanship, of goodwill 
and of understanding. 1 am well disposed to believe that India will also contribute 
her share and that out of our joint efforts there may emerge something of which the 
Briton and Indian alike can be proud for generations to come and it may make this 
contiibution not only to the permanent strength and prosperity of our own British 
Commonwealth but also, by its example, to the regeneration of a distressed world.” 

Mr. Amery on Indian Constitutional Deadlock 
London — 25th. September 1940 

Rcgreting that the leaders of the Indian National Congress had rejected the 
Viceroy’s offer was expressed by Mr. L. S, Amery, Secretary of State for India, in 
a speech at the Overseas League London, on the tiotli September 1940. 

Mr. Amenj after references to India’s magnificent war effort asked: 

What of the moral and spiritual side ? Where does India stand in the 
struggle against the forces of tyranny and oppression ? Where are her 

sympathies enlisted, with which side are her interests identified ? On this 

point there certainly is no divergence among the leaders of Indian opinion whatever 
other differences there may be between them. They know that the defeat of the 
British Empire and the victory of the dictatorships would leave India defenceless 
against inevitable aggression from every quarter by land, sea or by air. They 
know more. They know that it would mean the end of all their cherished 
hopes of constitutional progress within India and in India’s relation to the outside 
world 

India’s Ideals op Freedom 

‘Whatever the domestic political difliciilties that confront us in this period 
of transition in India, it is a bond of union between Indians and oiiiselves, and 
for us a source of legitimate piide, that the ideals of freedom which animate them 
have had their fountainhead heie. Their political traditions and aspirations like 

those of the Dominions or, for that matter, like those of the United States go back 
to the Magna Carta and to the whole age-long growth of social justice and consti- 
tutional liberty in this little Island. For them, as for us, a Nazi victory would 
be a deathblow to all they care for in world politics. ^ But India’s choice in this 
matter goes even deeper than the domain of political ideals. It goes to the very 
heart of all that she values in the spiiritual field. 

Indians Realise Nazi Menace 

‘Ufc has become commonplace to point out that the Nazi creed with its denial 
of any rights to the individual agaii'St the State or the party or gang in control of 
the State, with its denial of any rights to any nation or race outside the chosen 
German people, with its contempt for justice and for intellectual truth is a bar- 
barian revolt against all influences ancient and modern which have created our 
western Christian Civilization. But it is more than that. It is a direct attack upon 
the spiritual basis of all religions. It is as profoundly opposed to Islam with its 
insistence on equality of all men before God and on the supreme virtues of justice 
and mercy or to Hinduism with its deepseated hatred of violence and cruelty as 
it is to Christianity, The Nazi onslaught threatens the soul of Indians, it threatens 
ours and there is no Indian who does not realize that menace. 

Sympathy with Britain 

‘Linked with the consciousness of this underlying identity of material and moral 
interest there is more diiectly personal sympathy for this country In its hour of danger 
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and admiration for oiir singlehandcd stand which has found expression even in quarters 
where political ciilicism of the present Govcininent of India is most vocal. hat- 
ever else the Indian press may say about public affaiis, it has never failed to pay its 
tribute to our fighting foices or those who in civil life here are bearing the brunt 
of the war. The greater oui difficulties and anxieties here the more keenly have the 
peoples of India given expiessioii to theii sympathy. One form in which that 
sympathy has been expressed has been in contiibutions which have poured in 
spontaneously from Indians in cveiy walk of lite fiom the ruling piinces to the 
woiking men, some giving lakhs of rupees, some only a few annas, both to the 
Viecioy’s general war pin poses fund raised in this countiy for purposes connected 
with the war. JNot far off a million and a quarter has been subscribed in 
this way. 


Political Deadlock 

‘Of the sums given for specific purposes over £ 285,000 has been given for 
purchase of aiicraft but laige amounts have also been contributed to King George’s 
Fund for sailors, St. Dunstan’s Institute for those blinded in war, to the Ked 
Gross for ambulances, for the evacuation of children and in these last few days 
to the Loid Mayoi’s Fund for victims of air attack. Many letteis accompanying 
small sums involving real saciifices for their donors give simple but poignant ex- 
pression to the sender’s devotion to the common cause. How comes it then, you may 
well ask, that we hear so much of political crisis and political deadlock in India? 
Why is it that the leaders of Indian political parties have not been able to sink their 
differences^ with each other or with the Indian Government in order to help whole- 
heartedly in their country’s war, or why has Government for its part failed to meet 
India’s aspiration by concessions which might secure the mited coopeiation ot all 
pariies and elements in India's national life ? 

Ho Common Platfoem 

“The answer to these questions could be easier if there were any common 
platform upon vdiich these elements could agiee cither with icgaid to the imme- 
diate present or the future. It w'oulcl be easier if India were a homogeneous coiiniiy 
in which the maioiily eould fairly be entitled to speak for the whole nation and 
cany with it the assent, even if reluctant, of the minority. It would, in 
fact, be easy enough if nature and history had not made the Indian national life 
and the Indian Government conplex structures which they actually are. 

One attempt to deal with the complex problem of Indian self-government 
was made in the Government of India Act }>asscd five ycais ago. The fruit of 
years of enquiry and discussion to which the best brains in India bad made no small 
eontribuion, it represented a genuine constructive effoit on the part of Parliament 
to balance the claims of different elements within India itself as well as to find 
during the period of transition a workable compromise between the responsibilities 
which the British Government had inherited from the past and the responsibilities 
which India was destined to shoulder in the future. 

Objection to Federation 

“In its provincial aspects it has worked successfully and is still working suc- 
cessfully in four out of eleven provinces which have not been affected by the 
calling of the Congress party ministries. 

if it had been found impossible to ap]>ly it in its Federal aspect to India as 
a whole, it is not because there is geneal agreement among Indians that its provi- 
sions retain too much Biitish control but because there is a vehement disagree- 
ment between Indians themselves as to the general control which it gives to Indians 
over each other. The Congress party objects, on grounds of egalitarian democray 
to the influence which the Act concedes to autocratically governed states. I be 
states on their side have shrunk from the extent of interference in their affaiis 
conceded to the elected majority in the Central Legislature. The great Moslem 
community refuses to entrust hs fate to the control of permanent Hindu majority. 

‘These are none of them trivial or factitious objections. They are all sincere- 
ly held and deeply felt. Each of these major elements in India’s national life — 
the Congress, the Moslems, the princes, not to speak of the representatives of ele- 
ments and parties within the Hindu community but opposed to the Congress —has 
a case of liglitcousncss of which it is convinced. Hothing is more remote from 
truth than the suggestion that the Biitish Government has deliberately magnified 
or even encouraged These diileiences as an excuse for delaying constitutional progress. 
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On the con tray it is prccisly tlie^ piospcct of coiistiiiitiona! proirress^ that 
mteiisined these dilTerences by raising a question which lay doniiaot uiider 
autocratic control. 

On the other hand it would be equally wrong if the British Gom’iimeiit 
ignored them and^ forgetting the responsibilities %shich the course of history has 
imposed upon it in India, light-heartedly accepted vsome constitutional solution 
which would inevitably be rejected by laigo and iinportaiu eleniuots in India's 
national life and only lead to confusion and chaos. 

Differences Real But Not Unbridoaele 

‘The fact is that India’s internal siructurc is eoraplcx iiiul diirionlt am! no 
plansiblo formula but only patience and genuine wiilingin^s to compioinise can 
find a solution. The diirerences are real but I refuse to regaid them as iiabrni^^ahle. 
Fortunately there is a real undeilying agreement as to the goal at whvAi we are 
all aiming. Wo all wish to sec India freely conducting her owni adhirs at pea ‘e 
within herself and with the woild outside. I believe the agreed Loal can be^fc bo 
achieved within the free and equal partnership of the British Common wealth. There 
are some in India who would wish to sec that parineiship dissol\ed, at least in 
theory, for none of them would be willing to dispense with it in ])ra‘tlee in our 
day or are prepared to suggest a better altera ative. In any case the ground for 
agreed advance is there. 

India’s Future Conshtution 

Tt is in the light of that situation that his Majesty's Oovernment has made 
it clear in the statement issued by the Viceroy on x\ug. 8 tliat subject; to fiiUilnirnfc 
of the obligations which Great Biitaufs long counoctioii with India has iinposeii 
on her, it is our wish to see the fiamew’ork of India’s future constitution dtwised 
by Indians for themselves in accordance with Indian coiH‘cptions of social, 
economic and political structure of Indian life and Ihiongh the instruraeiitaliiy 
of a body representative of the piincipal elements in India’s national life. 

Open to RE-ExAMiN.tTioN 

‘The Act of 1035 was still in essentials the work of the British Government 
and Parliament and wms based on the existing stiuetiiro of Indian Government and 
inspired by British ideas. The main permanent framewoik of the future con stitii! ion 
of India as a Dominion is now, “a matter for the Indians to settle for themsohes. 
The whole constitutional field, the relations of the varioas ]iarts and elements In 
India to the whole, the methods of election and representation, all these matters 
are open to re-examination. Only, as in the case of every Dominion or lor that 
matter of any fedeiation in the past, there must be that measure of agreement, 
consciit~and necessarily, therefore, of compromise— between the main eonstitucnit 
elements that have In the future to live and work togeiher, which is a preliminary 
Goiiditioii of free self-government.” 

PRELniINARY INVESTIGATION 

‘In this matter the Biitish Government have now made clear one essential 
of the implications of India’s future status while imposing upon Indians one ol 
the first responsibilities of that status. It is obvious that a change so far-reaehiog 
both in structure and in the very basis of authority of India’s Government, cannot 
take place at a moment when the whole of the Commonwealth is in the throes 
of a struggle for its existence. But that need not of itself involve any delay. If 
the actual body which is decisively to resolve these issues cannot meet until 
immediately after the war, there is bound to be immense amount of preliminary 
investigation, discussion and negotiation which must precede any 'agreed conclusion 
and which is bound to take time. There is no reason why this work should wait 
for the end of the war. 

Expansion of Viceroy’s Council 

‘The more completely and thoroughly it is done now on informal lines, the 
more speedily can everything be settled after the war is over and the earlier the 
date at which India’s new constitution can enter into effect. Meanwhile, the 
Viceroy has offered to expand his own Executive Conncil in order to take into it 
leading men of all parties and elements in British India as well as to set up an 
all-India War Advisory Ooimcil on which the Indian States as well as other 
interests in the national life of India as a whole will be represented. The new 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive will be heads of great departments of slate, 
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Their individual lesponsibilifcy and collective influence will be sometliing very real 
and far-reaching and no ^leater mistake can be made by anyone here or in 
India than underestimating^ the present importance or future significance of 
this offer, 


Executive Eesponsible to Governor-General 

‘It is true that under the existing constitution the enlarged Executive will 
still be responsible to the Governor-General and cannot in the strict constitutional 
sense be lespousible to the Legislature. Any other course would not only mean 
complete change of the whole basis of Government during the war, but change 
to a new basis as to which the fnndamental piercqnisite of agreement is still 
wholly lacking. The Congress recently suggested in an offer which it has since 
withdrawn that it would join in a ‘national Government’ at the centre which 
should command the confidence of the elected members of the present Legislature. 
But that at once raised all those issues upon which an agreement has yet to 
be sought, 

‘For there can be no agreement on a Government responsible to and subject 
to the moods of a Legislature until there is an agreement, which there is not 
today npon the composition and nature of that Legislature. Lord Linlithgow’s 
offer avoids these difiicullics. It is no bar to a harmonious cooperation between the 
Executive and the Legislature. It is no bar to fruitful cooperation between members 
of the Executive among themselves. But it commits nobody to an irrevocable 
position. It enables all to work together for the immediate issue of winning the 
war without prejudice to their position and claims when the fundamental issue of 
the future constitution have to be raised. 

IvEGRET AT BeJEGTION OF VICEROY’S OFFER 

‘I regret, sinceiely, that leaders of the Congress have rejected the Viceroy’s 
offer and are not iirepaied to take before India and the world the great practical 
oi)portunity of exercising real responsibility and contributing directly both to 
India’s immediate effort in the war and to her constitutional advancement. They 
have chosen instead to follow Mr. Gandhi's advice to concentrate on a policy of 
non-cooperation based on the principle of non-violence, in other words of refusal 
to take part in the war or in any form of force as such. I fully recognize the 
sincerity of Mr. Gandhi's pacifist convictions. The practuud question is how he 
is to reconcile his demand^ on his^ own behalf and on behalf of the Congress for 
freedom to voice those convictions with his own statement, which I sincerely 
welcome, that he does not wish to embarrass the Government in its conduct 
of the war. 


Forthcoming Viceroy-Gandhi Interview 

‘That is an issue which he is to discuss with Lord Linlithgow in the next 
few days and it is naturally one which I do not wish to prejudge. One can only 
hope that the outcome of the discussions may be an agreement consistent both 
with Mr. Gandhi's conscientious objections to war in general and with the 
Viceroy’s no less conscientious convictions and duty to allow nothing to stand in 
the way of India’s whole-hearted effort to play her part in the struggle which 
concerns her present welfare and security and all ideals which her peoples 
bold dear. 


What of the Future 

“So much for the present situation. As for the future, it is for the Indians 
themselves to consider how and by what new exepedient or by what compromises 
they can arrive at a_ solution of their own problems. They can count, at every 
stage, upon the willing cooperation of the Government to help in expediting pro- 
gress. 

‘Meanwhile, I do not belive that Indian differences in the political field will 
be allowed to obscure the genuine desire of India as a whole to make her worthy 
contribution to the victory of a cause which is India’s cause as much as it is our 
own. And I sincerely hope, to quote the closing words of Lord Linlithgow’s recent 
statement, “that in this process new bonds of union and undeistanding will emerge 
and thus pave the way towards the attainment by India of that free and equal 
partnership in the Biitish Commonwealth which remains the proclaimed and accep- 
ted goal of the imperial Cio \ n and the British Parliament”, 



India’s Part in ¥/ar Effort 

Secretary of Stale's Staleaient 
House of Comiiaciis— LoBdoii — 20 i!i, Novemlier 1940 


Speaking in the Hoase of Commons on the 20t!i, Xovemlier 1940, Mr, L. S, 
Afmri/ said :~ 

For raonilis now oiir attention has innitub]} been absoibcd in the eoiife^t 
around and ahore ns ami in the immediate pioiilems v^Lieh it Li‘s> crctiiul. Here 
and uowiieie else the hiht (leei>i\e is^ue of the wav luis been fo iuh? aiul lifst 

if this batde ut Biilaiii lias closed a ehantei it lias eeilatnly not eloM^d the story, 
The actual menace of invasion is still tlicre in the^ h.acketuninl. We cerlaiuly 
cannot affjid to disroaard it. At the sanm tmie, ii is be.'Onuug iricieashiuly clear 
that our enemies, Coded in their lioi e of dc.^lioung ns hy_ an eaily fatrd blow at Uie 
heart, mean to stiike diiectly at every \ital ariciy ^uiicli tney^caii leacln ^d’ha 
battle of Biilain is leading up to a battle of the Em;:re. It is IcauLUg up to It in 
more than one sense. 

For, it is not only on and over fields and seas rcmole from lieie that the 
fate of the world will yet be decided, bat it is only by _^e‘Ourct:S and icsolution of 
a united empire that the ultimate YiCtory can be hi-at is why my lit. hoii. 

fiieiid, Lord Winter ton, has done well to a-k tlnr wc slnmld now ^ (leiule a day to 
a discussion of tliat part, at anv rale, oi the Em* 'ire's eiibifc for which this Ilousp 
is in the last resort responsible, and I ara glad to have this opr^rtunity of 
telling the House something of the contubation which India and Burma have made 
and are preparing to make to our common cause. 

A WAE. of 3lACn!NES 


Before doing so 1 hope I may be pardoned if I draw the attention of the 
House to one feature of the sduation which has governed ^^and comiiiioncd oiir 
effort, here and even more in the conotnes of the Empire, dhe war of to-day is 
essentially a war of machines, dlie increabingly complex eqaiimea!; oi a modeni 
army cannot be improvised in haste. 

Even in the most iikhly indusriialized coiiii’iies rnrnuis rmd even years are 
reouired to set up plants with w'hich that equipment can be raaac. know what 

we aie suffering here for our weli-iatenlioned nnwiiiingne'^s :o ivvuniojhe Lieutncss 
of the danger which threatened our freedom and llmi ui u^e woi*d. ii we nere 
aie still struggling to make good our der^'dencies,^or.r other innneis in ue _ Ewiiie 
have even more lee-way to make up,^ becao.se ihcir i‘iej\araiio:i began even la er 
and because the equipment of tlicu* forces has of necessity fwon | 0 srpcncu lo more 
urgent demands here w^here w’c have had to meet lire enemy fc first oiislI. 

Ixdia's PAFcr IN Last AYae. 


India played a great part in the last wmr. Her lEst divisior^ brought an 
invaluable reinforcement to our thin roid waipspeiit iroiit iine in France in the 



offered themselves have had to be 
annoiuieeraent of BOU vacancies /m 
in 18,000 apidicalions. Let me in pa: 
fiahimg forces are 


hmiijorarilv relecaicd. Tire other day an 
the Indmh Aid' Force Eeserve biouuLt 


emphasize 
all comcosed of lolu'iteeis. 


the I'onit that India's 
There is in force 


rhtnn' torces are an co ucobc-a ui \u:u 

alimitcd measure of compulsdon for Eiiroreans in India and for LA.ian teidnnca! 
mumtion workers— in each cases ^ not tor mck or rohuiteeis, bu._fu«. .he^^a^e oi 
fairness and more elikicnt organriaJion. But the men woo me iigLinug ioi 

ire moil wlio have ioi.'.eJ of thou- own tree \Mli. I'.-eie is no saoim-e or t.icm 
eiller m numbers or in quahiy. Bat L>. liie moment cqy.rmient aoveins cvcrvtlnnK 
and it is upon the equipment situation that tiie cxpausion of Inuas wai e-^oU 
lias depended and will continue to depend. 
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I shall come back in a moment to what has been accomplished and what we 
look forward to accomplishing in that direction. Meanwhile, I should like to draw 
the attention of the House to what India has already achieved or is in the process 
of achieving in regard to the actual expansion of her fighting foices. 

Aemy in India 

The army in India consists in peace time of 160,000 men of the Indian army 
and of some 50,000 Biitish tioops. The Indian army is being rapidly expanded, as 
a fiist step, to a foiee of something like 500,000 men of all arms, trained, equipped 
and mechanised on a modem scale. As a first step, over 100,000 recruit have 
alieady been taken on of whom a large proportion axe by now fully trained. Not 
the least of the problems of such an expansion is the piovision of ofTiceis and of 
training facilities. ^ New oflicer cadet units both for Indian and for Biitish cadets 
have been established. There has been a continuous multiplication of schools for 
advance training in all branches of military knowledge and in the use of new 
weapons. Mechanical transport of the Indian army has been brought up from 
5,000 to 32,000 vehicles, a figure which will be doubted next year. Every credit 
is due to Str Roheit Oassels, the Commander in -Chief, and to his staff, as well 
as to Viceroy and members of his Council, more directly concerned, Sir 
Ramaswamy Mudaliar and S^r Muhammad Zafrulla Khan^ for laying down 
and getting under way the difficult initial stages of an expansion whose full results 
will only he seen as the war continue. 

Of“this force, India’s first aimy, some 60,000 are already serving overseas. 
From the very beginning India has reinforced and is continuing to reinforce our 
garrisons in Malaya and Aden and our army in the Middle East. The Indian 
transport contingent which showed such admirable steadiness and discipline in 
France is now playing an active part in the defence of this island. Indian troops 
won well-descr'-e<l praise for their gallantry in Somaliland and have recently 
played a leading part in the operations at Gallabat. Both in tlie Middle and Far 
East those Indian tioops are very diiectly contributing to India’s defence. They 
aie seeming her bastions both west and east. Meanwhile,* theie is no neglect of 
the evei-present problem of India’s own immediate fiontier defence, and as fast as 
formations are sent overseas new formations are raised to replace them. 

Indian State Forces 

No statement about the Indian army would be complete without a reference 
either to the military forces of Indian States or to those of the kingdom of Nepal. 
The importance to India of being able to draw fieely for recruits upon the 
splendid military material of Nepal’s Gurkha fighting men needs no stress. All I 
need say is that we can rely with confidence on the help that our old and loyal 
ally can afford in that direction. As for the ruling princes of India, they have 
their own great maitial tradition and a long lecoid of loyalty to the Impeiial 
Crown. Not only their foices, but they themselves played worthy part in the last 
war. I remember so well the meeting at our coips headquarteis at Meiville in 
November, 1914, between Lord Roberts and that splendid old waiiior and comrade- 
in-arms of his, Sir Frotab Singh of Jodhpur. ‘Well, old fiiend, what have you 
come to do here ?’ asked the great little Field-Marshal. ‘To die, I hope, for my 
King,’ was the simple reply, and if he failed to achieve that object it was not for 
want of trying. In the present war the forces of Indian States are being steadily 
enlarged and bioiight to a higher state of efficiency. Some 36 units are servino- 
with his Majesty’s forces in Biitish India and that fine body, the Bikaner Camel 
Coips, is alieady in the Middle East. Euler after ruler has placed his personal 
service and resources of his State unieservedly at the disposal of the Kino-- 
Empeioi. (Cheers.) ^ 

Indian Air Force 

The Indian xiir Force was started on a small scale in 1932 after the first 
batch of Indian cadets had been trained at Gran well. Schemes for expansion 
were put into force immediately on the outbreak of the war and the existing 
training facilities greatlv enlarged. There is great enthusiasm for the air seivice 
in India, and young Indians, with their quick minds and sensitive hands, take 
naturally to fiyimr. Not a few indian pilots are already serving in the Royal Air 
Force and a batch of keen Indian pilots arrived heie only the other clay to com- 
plete their training. Nothing, indeed, except the impeiioiis limitation imposed by 
the more urgent demand for machines heie and in the Middle East stands in the 
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of a far greater response to India’s eagerness to develop an air force eoiii- 
paiable to her army. That same inevitable limitation has iiiihcrto |iie\e]ittd 
immediate realisation of India’s widespread demand for the fetariina of an aiicraft 
industry of her own. 


Eoyal Indian Navy 

Last, but not least, comes the Eoyal Indian Navy, the lineal desceiidanl ct an 
Indian naval seiviee which began as the East India Ccm] run's iiiaiHiC as far bs* k 
as 1012. Eeorganised on a small scale m 1034 it, with Us ao^uliaiy seni.is Las 
been moie than tiebled since the outbreak of the w’ar and is I eiiig s'teaciily iLmrasrtl 
by new vessels in constiiiction in India, in Austiaha and " iii this voiumj, 
Indefatigably occupied with the task of escoiting convovs and keefing India's | oils 
and coasts clear of enemy mines and submaiines, the Eoyal Indiisii Navy is 
worthily maintaining the high tiaditions of its past. The sinking oi the ‘ratliaid 
last June by enemy action affoided an occasion for a display of exemplary ccoliicss 
and discipline on the part of all concerned under peculiarly tiyiiig eonduioii^. 
It is some evidence of the efficiency of its w'oik in co-operaticjn {utli the ILtyal 
Navy that since the outbreak of the war a continuous stream of ircof & aj.il mdi- 
tary supply ships have sailed without a single casualty ficm Indian ports to 
the Middle East (cheers) and that the Eed f:ea is being kept open for pil^^rim 
traffic to Moslem holy places. 

A woid, too, is due while I am on the subject of sea. to the faidiful and 
efficient service of India’s meichant marines, the laseais who foim so im| oilaiit a 
part of the crews of so many of our great shipping lines. 

Supply and Equipment 


May I now revert to what I made clear at the outset is the dominant factor 
in the whole situation, the factor of supjdy and equipment ? In this respect India, 
like the Dominions, is far more advanced than she w’as in J914. ^he has alwa>s 
been a great producer of foodstuffis and raw materials, and her reserrics in tEis 
respect, too, have been greatly developed. But she is also today cue of the woiid’s 
great industrial countries. Bhe has highly developed textile industries in cotton, 
in jute and in wool. &fhe has an iron and steel industry developing ra] idly both 
in its volume, which now amounts to 2,250,000 tons a year, and in the range of 
its products. 

At the present moment, over and above supplying the Middle East, Iraq, 
and East Africa with steel, she is sending substantial quantities of pig iron 
to this country. The railway works and many of her civil engii cer- 
ing establishments are on a great scale and equip ped on modern 
lines. She has considerable resources of hydio-electrie |ow’cr. 
Her Government ordnance and munition works bad also developed in many 
directions before the outbreak of the war, and have been utilised to the full and 
greatly expanded since. India already makes her own rifles, macbineguns, field 
artillery up to six-inch gnus, and six inch howitzers, propellants and ammunition 
of all sorts, as well as saddlery, boots, tents, blankets, rnuoims arc! mipccllancons 
equipment of all sorts. Of some 40,000 items which go to the eqiii| merit of a 
modern army she already suppdies more than one half. She is beginning the 
manufacture of armoiiied plate and expects to armour armoured vehicles next year. 

Lord Winterton [Cons.): Can i/r, A7nery say whether in the near or 
immediate future it will be possible for India to manufacture tanks ? 

Mr. Amery : That is one of the matters which is being closely considered by 
the Delhi conference and will be discussed with the Ministry of Supply. 

Mr. J. C. Wedgivood (Ind .) : Is there any manufacture in India at present 
of internal combustion machines ? 

Mr. Amery : I think not, ^ 

In respect of something like 90 per cent of military supplies Iiidui will soon 
be self-sufficient so far as the requirements of her own foiees are cciicerned. Over 
a very large range of suppliers, indeed, she can furnish for more than her own 
requirements. To quote only a few instances ; she has sent overseas ISCCit glO 
rounds of small arms ammunition and 4GO,CuO rounds of gun ammuniiion, 
1 000 600,000 sandbags, 1,CC0,0C0 pair of boots, and 30 C€0 tents. Broadly sieaking, 
she IS aiming, in cooperation with the Dominions and Colonies cast and soiilli of 
of Buez at a meeting, in respect of a veiy wide and steadily incrni&iog raiioe of 
the whole field of military equipment, all the needs of our armies in the Middle 
and Far East to whatever number of di\isions they may be raised. 
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Even so there is still abundant room for the further expansion of India’s 
war etForfc, She still has_ great reserves of industiial capacity which could be 
harnessed to war purposes, it they could be matched up with a certain modicum of 
imported materials and with certain t^-pes of machine tools and organised on lines 
which we have worked out here. 

Sir a. Rogfr’r Mipsion 

In order to afTord India the benefit of onr latest experience in this direction, 
as well as to furnish the Ministry of Supply here with a revised picture of India’s 
potentialities and of the help lecpiiied to convert them into actualities, the then 
Minister ol Supply sent out some three months ago, at my suggestion, a strong 
technical mission under the leadership of /S'/?* Alexande? Mogcr, 1 believe that with 
Sir Alexander Roger’s drive and vision, and with the eager cooperation both of the 
Government and of private industry in India, the mibsion will be able to initiate a 
substantial advance, both in volume and in range ot production, the fruits of which 
will become increasingly apparent as the war continues. ’J'he mere reorganisation of 
plant will not produce results without trained workers. I have already referred to 
the fact that a limited measure of compulsory service has been introduced by the 
Government of India m order to enable skilled technical workers to be transferred 
to where their woik will be most valuable. This is being done through the Indian 
national service labour tribunals in the interests of fairness as well as efficiency, 
and with appropriate guarantees for the security of the worker’s originjd*^*employ- 
ment after the war. In India itself arrangements for training additional skilled 
workers are being taken in hand on a laige scale and it is hoped, by the use of 
technical colleges and institutions as well as with the help of private industy, to 
train an additional 10,000 men in the next few months. Meanwhile, my Rt. hon, 
friend, the Minister of Labour, and myself have been concerting arrangements 
both for the despatch to India of an additional supply of compelent instructors 
and for bringing of young Indian woikeis over Lcie where, working side by side 
with British workeis, they may leaiir not only our most up to date methods but 
some thing of the spuit of British industrial organisation as displayed in its coo- 
peration with war etibit. 

In reply to a question as to whether in the jute industry trade union standards 
are encouraged, Mr. Amenj said : Within the limits of Indian conditions, which, 
of course, are very difTercnl tiom here, the Government of India is very sympathe- 
tic to trade union organisation. 

Mr, (xordo7i MacDonald (Labour) ; Do I understand here is an element of 
industrial consciiption applied in India to get these trainees ? 

Mr, ; Tes, 1 ^ ex])lained when introducing a Bill some months ago 

that it was not from lack oi volunteers but to sccuie fairness in the distribution 
of work and that fairness is specially safeguarded by labour tribunals. 

ill?*. Sorensen {Lahoia) : Do I understand the Minister to say that a certain 
number of Indian workers will be brought here ? 

Mr. Amery : Yes. 

Mr, Soreri^en : Will they be emidoyed side by side with British w*orkcis at 
trade union rates ? 

Mr. /l??ic??/ : That is a matter to he worked out. They will work side by 
Bide w*ith British colleagues, but the fact is that they are trainees. 1 do not think 
1 can answer on details of a matter which is being worked out with the Minister 
of Lalioiii. 

Mr. Sorensen : Das the Trade Union Congress been fuliv consulted in 
the matter ? 

Mr. Amery : T imagine the Minister of Labour is quite capable of watchiim 
that aspect of the question. (Cues of ‘hear, hear’.) ^ 

India,’s Moral feysiPATHY 

So much for the material aspect of India’s shaie in the common effort against 
the common enemy. What ot the moral and spiiitnal side ? Where does^India 
stand in the struggle agahisi ftrccs of tyraiinv and oimression ? Wheie aie her 
sympathies and on whi<*h side are ‘her ihteiests idciitifica ? I shall be dealing 
later this afteinoGn with a statement which has just been made by the Viceroy 
in the Indian legislatnic and whhh is now available as a White Paper as w*ell as 
with the polilical is^iu^ laiscd by the attitude of the Congress. But on the main 
issue, at any rate, there is certainly no dnoigence among leaders of Indian 
opUiioUj whatever other diiurcnccs th<,i*e may be between us or between themselves. 
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They know tliat defeat of the IhiiiMi EnrMie and victory oC the 
would, leave India defuKcdt^s aieiEiet ine^ilahle irra (|Lfii!cr hy 

land, by^ sea or by air. know nioic. 'Iliev hr*/,, i<- hiu'ii the fi-d 

of all tlieir cherished ho] ts of ( uupfn;.i;< 'nal Vitl ' !»"' u, aid m India's 

lelalion to the oiitsido woild. Fut iLiai a- lor r.s, a N:/.: \i tuiy viOidu ix a 
death blow to all they case foi in the ^aoild of iihin'S. 

One^ form Jn wliuh that sjmyadiy has l/cn (:\ has l-ecii in the 

contiibutions which liave |oi‘Ud in rrd ancon s' froir IndiOi s in c^ciy v;idk of 
hie, trom lulin^a jiiinccs to men seme wi'dim laid'. injcir. fsjoe only 

a few annas, both to the VicckoV ocucial war |.ci’g-cs iuiiu a..d lo co^ory fiOid 
raised_in tins countiy ioi |ni{c->'s conneclfd wj'n the v>s’'i. 

Of the sums ^anen for sycrille iitiyi.se^ about £l '' ir b.dhitr ,o« 

from Idydeiubad alone, have bc(n ,ai^€n ior the lai-lrsc fi a,’ a^'t. Fait laZ'^Q 
amounts ha\e also beeii contribiJcd to lOey Ch omrM f.o il ii.i ‘•Mib^ s. Gj m. 
Diinstan’s Tiistitute for those blindttl in wii. to tit lAdi Frc->, i a* anils bin es. 
for the Gvaciiatioii of cliildien. and, mo:e icccn^h, 1., ’d rdiyoi^ ford bir the 
victims of the air attai'k heie vlvA to the cf bb nt,. if dne tebeis 

accompanyin" snir.li sums iiivohir.a ual sa iifncs for thoiX din .lo simple bat 
poignant espiesbion to the senders’ de^odon to the couincn caube. 

Brr.yiA Tefexi'e Fcr.eEs 

From India let me tiiiii for a moment to the Sa'^cct of Form a. Ydhcn the 
war broke out Burma bad been in existence as a sc; amto c.-u^y for only nb nit 
two and a half yeais. J-ler defence fences at tbac time con*^:sicd ei tv>o *Ei..wh 
regular infantry battalions raid fora battrdihjr» of the Burma iidts as wfli as six 
battalions of the Burma Fiontier Force, buicc the oir break of war Ihtse loiccs 
have been very largely increased. A rumber of other technie^ii rni-s, srq'iers and 
miners, signals, transport, aiiti-aircialt, machine-gun T'U'its. etc.. IrAt* been ribled 
since the outbreak of the 'war. CompuFoiy" sen ice has been iidicdiiced for 
Europeans, both for military piii];osc5 and for the ciucrri vuar e'-’uir. 

The. reserve of ofliccrs has been gieatly cMiruidtdi and .aiiaij^cmcrdiS have been 
completed for the initialion of an oilieci (\ndtt training r i it in uhich bojh EciO]'can 
and Bniman volunteers will Ic trained s.de by sale. Fore egair-, as in the ease 
of India, vhile eveiy eflort is being made to moi.tii.rse (he ^cqrdi mint of fores 
in Burma, much depencls upon the supplies whith can be secured irem the United 
Kingdom or from India. 

Before the war, Burma had no naval or air forces of her rwn ImmrJmfcIy 
on the outbreak of the war, however, three local ve^'^els weic taken ever lor mine- 
sweeping duties and a Buima Royal naval volunteer i€‘-iL\e ereared. Several navrd 
patrol craft for mines weeping are now in the of c '“in ; It dor . rmd the 

Government of Burma have aiiangcd in consi.ltrJion wi’h t!ie Admiirdty fo-r il’e 
building for the Royal navy of some mireswcrptis fji<l mrd-snbmMu.e vessels. So 
far as air force is conceined a Burma auxiliaiy an rr.t o; c-n to !■'odl Biunui: s 
and Europeans in Burma has been started, but is as yet. cidy at the iniiial 
training stage. 

Burma’s Pr^ODucrivE Capacity 

Burma’s main productive capacity is, of coiii=-^ ip the direeiim of raw 
materials. She is a great producer of oil as well as^ol valuable mhrerah like lead, 
zinc and wolfram, and of timber and focdstuiTs. Tier maim fact i.rhy^: earaeity, 
on the other hand, is limited, but her possilulrdcs cf ruj iFen? |ni<lnct:cn wd! 
no doubt be fully considered by the Delhi confaeuce of which I shall have a word 
to say ill a moment. 

Meanwhile, Burma, like India, has shown her moial support of the common 
cause by the leadmess with whhdi contiibuticiis cf every kind have poured into 
the war fund. A Burma fighter squadron of the 11, A. F, has firvii purvided by 
these funds, wdiich in all, up to da^e, have amouiFcd to over C* Jli/Ol. It is ir*cT- 
estmg to note that £C0,C1’0 of this have come firm the khan partly from 

their federal fund and partly fiom individual chiefs, and that, within this ciu'iuify, 
tribal chiefs from remote lull distncts and mniu^ipnlUics in ipomr and lower 
Emma have freely ofeiecl their contnbi.iir.ns oi gifts oi interest free iorrs. 

In February and again in June, the ]xvid*Jrr«'> and the Cojiinal of YniAs^e^-^ 
have made ]dain**tlieir wlioldiGaitcdi su|poit of ihe Biiiish (-bjViTnmriit in i<s fetand 
against the forces of agmcssion and its strrgiile ior fietilnn of siuall raiio’''. 

So far I have sioken of India and Burma as feelf-tciuaiiicu units. But ihey 
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do not stand alone. They stand geographically at the centre of that greater half 
of the Biitish Empiie— greater in area and far greater in population-— ■which fiom 
the Cape to New Zealand, lies in a vast semiciicle round the southern ocean. 
Strategically they foini the direct first reseve not only against an immediate thieat 
to our position in the Middle East but against any possible threat to our position 
in the Far East. 

Bet’ween that eastern and southeiii half of Empire and this country, the nor- 
mal highway passes thiough the Mediteiianean and the Suez Canal. At the mo- 
ment that I took office the Italian threat to that vital link was already obvious — 
the doubling of that menace by the defection of France followed only a few weeks 
later. It was clear to me from the outset that in a laige measure the defence of 
the Empire east and south of Suez as well as of the middle eastern fiont itself 
would have to rest upon its own resources. It was equally clear that those 
resources, in man-power, in industry, in raw materials, were immense if they 
could be effectively combined and matched with each other. 

Delhi Conference 

I naturally lost no time in communicating my views to the Viceroy, who 
throughout has shown the keenest interest in ail questions affecting India’s war 
effort. I need not tell the House how glad I am in that connection that Lord 
Linlithgow has consented, at no small personal inconvenience, to carry on the 
good work he is doing for an additional year. Promptly converting a general 
conception into a concrete working plan, Lord Linlithgow conceived the idea of 
inviting all the Governments concerned to send to a conference at Delhi 
representatives of their departments of military supply and equipment. The 
Viceroy’s initiative met at once with an eager response, and for neaily 
three weeks now lepresentatives of the Governments of Australia, New Zealand, 
the Dnion of South Africa, Rhodesia, East African colonies, Palestine. Burma and 
Malaya have been conferiing with Sir Alexander Eogei’s mission. Their immediate 
object is simple, if important. It is to see how in cooperation they can contiibiite, 
for their own defence and for the common cause, the very maximum of those 
elements of supply and equipment upon which the expansion of the Empire’s 
armies must depend. In this respect they are, if I may quote fiom the Piime 
Blinistei’s inspiiing message to the conference, engaged in calling into being a 
new world of armed strength to redress the balance of the old. It may well be 
that Delhi is laying the foundation of that army of the Empire whose first contin- 
gents are defending the Middle East today, but which is destined in its ultimate 
plentitnde of power to march in the van of a liberated Europe, 

This aspect of the Delhi conference, important as it is, is not the only one. 
It is of the very essence of our conception of the Biitish Commonwealth to-day 
that it is not of the nature of a solar system with a central sim and the satellite 
planets revolving round it, but of a partnership of free and equal nations girdling 
the globe. 

Its activities, the spirit of unity which binds it together, do not reside in any 
one part or depend upon any central member of the Commonwealth where such 
action can best further the causes to which we are all dedicated. From India’s 
point of view too this is a most significant gathering. It is a conference of the 
Empire held in India, under the presidency of an Indian member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive, Sir Muhammad Zafiullah Khan. That is a fact which is both a practical 

recognition of India’s growing status in the Commonwealth, as well as a contiibu- 

tion between India and her Biitish neighbouis in the southern hemisphere. Last, 
but not least, its outcome is destined to be that growth in India’s ability to 
piovide her own defence, and that enrichment of her productive power, which are 
the real sources of a true independence, and which will do more than anything 
else to strengthen her claim to that full and equal partnership for mutual security 
and mutual welfare to which we in this House wish to see her attain. 

India’s War Effort 

Earl Wmterton said that nobody could have listened without emotion to the 
recital of facts and figures covering gifts for war causes, offers of service from 

400,000,000 people of India and Burma, the Colonial Empire and the Crown 

Colonies. Giving an instance, he said : In Bengal there are formed war purposes 
committees in every town and village. Similarly, foimer enemies on the north-west 
frontier are coming forward to join ns. If we develop the resources of these 
vast Imperial areas in two or three years we shall not suffer by comparison of 
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man power and material with the United Slates and Russia. If we lose the war 
tne late ot India, Burma and the colonies is certain. All escetit the West Indies 

\vnicn tile United btutes would ])rolect would come under one or the other of the 
totaiitaiian loweis and become slave states. We ha^.e on our side a quarter of 
the v^oiids siiiface and a fifth ot the world’s population.’ d’he rainimiiiii icqnire- 
nients were a field aimy of^ three million pcisons of Biitish descent im'hidlh:s 
a million and a half in India and Burma. The war was uoiir.^ to be foaakt out 
on land and the empire needed overwhelming siipciioaty of man power. 

I\Ir. Amehy as Viceroy 

d/r. Gordon Macdonald (Lab.) appealed to Mr, Amcry to rbop the idea that 
the Congress vras taking advantage of the pre&eiifc eraoiuciu'} to force on the 
biitibh something in which they did not believe, ile co lUr ih>t uuciershind wdiv 
the White Paper was issued. He wished the Vi. oiov had eon.-^uPed Con-ress leaders 
befoie exercising his preiogalhc and wished aLo that Lord It bad not 

been asked to^seive a f Hither teim and Mr. Ameiy had irone oti: as Vnerow. 
He was satisfied that India would make a handsome contnniiduii if the Cut Li 
showed sympathy with her aspiiations and granted Dominion batiis. 

Mr, Graham White (Lib.) said that a situation had aiiben in India wliL*h was 
an offence against sound and good government. The Uovernmeiit statement must 
not be regarded as the last wonl. Having made every allowance, it was a fmida- 
mental mistake to dcAai’e that India was at war without prcllminaiy dia.’us&ions. 
The idea of comidete independence could not be enteitaased duiing a woild 
conflagration nor coiildthe Moslem Leaaue demand for the territorial partition of 
the country. But he was anxious that stops should bo taken to briim these tdements 
together. If Mr, Amcry would go to India, it would be wilh the goodwill of 
everybody and the house. 

‘Savage Sentence' on iJilR. Nehrc 

3Ir. C, G, Ammon (Lab.) wished that Mr, Gandhi and his colleagues would 
accept the Viceroy’s offer in good faith and goodwill. (Jn the Viceim's Council 
leaders of opinion might find a laige measure of agreement. Within Duniinion 
Status India w'ould find the fullest scope for freedom. A great deal of hanii had 
been done by the savage sentence on Mr, Xehni. A thing like that was worse 
than wicked, it was stupid. 

India, Economic Leader of the East 

3Ir, Bohert A, Carry (Cons.) said that with India with^ them it was possible 
that Biitain would win the war decisively and India’s coatiibiition may in many 
respects have to succeed their own. Economic ieatleiship in the Eabt belormed to 
India and not to Japan, ‘We have got to ii^^e this war to guaiantee India that 
leadership. We have got to support In lia in all she does in the economic seiibe. 
One of the tragedies of India is that we often hear wd^iat the poliiicmn wants to 
do but never what the businessmen of Bombay, Calcutta and Madias or aguculiuial 
and forestry experts in the provinces are doing to try to improve the assets of 
their country.’ 

India’s Future 

Beplying to the debate, 3fr, Amery referred to the Viceroy’s speech to the 
Indian Cential Legislature and said that it represented the very most which with a 
sincere desire to hasten forward India's constitutional development was practicable, 
consistent with the actual circumstances, external and internal of the Indian 
situation. Let me differentiate betw'eeii those two aspects, the externa! aspect of the 
relationship of India to British control in the past and the measure in which that 
can be released, and the internal relationships of the elements in India’s own 
national life. Take the first of those two aspects. Bo far as the future of India’s 
constitution is concerned we have declared our willingness that the framing of 
India’s future constitutional life should be primarily the reaponsibilily of the Indians 
themselves, and so far as our own contiol is concerned, it ^ shall only be limited 
by due provision being made for those historical responsibilities which our long 
connection with India imposes. The most important of those responsihiliiies 
is the responsibility for defence and consequently for foieigii policy. I do not 
believe there is any Indian who does not know perfectly that even if the indepen- 
dence of India were declared tomorrow India would stilly have for a consider- 
able period of years to make use of the British framew’ork in the Indian army, 
of the British troops now in India and the main body of the British Air Force, 
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while tlie Indian Aiu Force grows, and also of the Biitish Navy. Is it conceivable 
that this House would be prepared to put these forces in India at India’s disposal 
Without assiiiing itself of some giiaiantees as to the use to be made of these foices 
both in India’s external relations and in her internal administration ? That at 
any rate is the limiiation which docs not result from our reluctance to concede 
more power but is inherent in the situation and can only be modified as India 
is, as I hope she will rapidly be, iii a position to defend herself. 

Offer still open to Indians 

Let nie turn to the^ more immediate object. Does anyone suggest really that 
as a piactical measure in the middle of a great straggle for existence the whole 
basis of administrative and legislative power in India should bo changed over and 
that the adninubtiation of India’s war elloit shoulil be placed entuely and un- 
reservedly in the hands of an entirely new executive responsible to the legislaUue 
elected for a very dilYerent purpose and umler very diffeient conditions ? On 
the other hand,^ what is it we have offered ? Wliafis the offer which is still 
ooen to leaders of_ political opinion in India ? It is that they slioiild come to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council not as mere advisers but as ministers responsible for 
the great departments of State, and to come into that Council in such niimbeis 
as to constitute a substantial mijority over the European mcmbeis of the Viceroy’s 
Coumil. 

JSurely, a body of that sort, even though its primary responsibility is to the 
Viceroy and not to Parliament, is the body which must carry gieat weight with 
ail sections of Indian opinion, tue Viceroy and with this Plouse, a body of that 
soil woiklng unitedly together for canying on of India’s war effoib would be 
dealing with great Issues. 

More than that, a step of that magnitinle once taken remains. Once the 
principle is established that the Viceioy’s Council must consist of the majority of 
Indian members that piinciple naiiiraliy remains. I icgret deeply from the point 
of view of the relations between the British Lrovcinment of India and the futuio 
government of India which will bo esfa’olishcd, that the Congress should have 
rejected so great aii opportunity of reil ]iower and lesponsibiiity. There remains 
the no less impoitaiit and far moie dillicult pioblem of the relationship of the 
various elements in India. The future constitution of India must emerge from 
agreement between the mam elements in India’s national life, 

Congress Attitude Examined 

Mr. Amcry continued : I would again point out that to attempt to sot up 
at this moment an Executive Council composed of ministers responsible to anyone 
else but the Viceroy would at once raise all (hose constitutional })ioblGms which 
are yet unsetiled. I must lemind the House that the lesoiuiion passed at Delhi 
on July 7, foi\ which Cougiess repiescntatives were icsponbible, not only asked 
for an unequivocal declaration of complete independence for India, but as an 
immediate step for a provi-ional national government at the centre which should 
be such as would eonimand the confidence of all elected elements in the Central 
Legislature and ui closebt co-operation with the responsible Governments in the 
piovinces. To be peifeetly frank, that means a minibtiy in fact under the coniiol 
of the same Congress execmtiye that called out the Minisicis to go from the adminis- 
tration of the piovinres which they would have been quite content to go on 
admnusteiing to this day. 

No Moslem leadei prould have been prepared to servo under such conditions. 
Theibfoie, tlie only solution at the moment, iintii wc have got nearer to agreement 
on piiuciples, is _ one in vhich as indi\iduals, political loaders would join the 
Viceioy’s Exivulivo Council uncommitted as regaids the tutiue constitution of 
India and wiiiiout iwejndiLe. 

Those piopobiiD neic rejcc'-ed out of hand by the Congress. The attitude 
of the ^ Congi^ss in this inattci is one of hill or nothing’. It means not mciely 
unqiialiricd lecogniiion ot India’s inuepemleuce of India governed by the Oougiess 
on Cong! ess lines. To aLi'C’/L that position or even to move towards it would at 
once cieate inlinile tiuublc in India and ivould iro far towaids thicatening all hopes 
of bunging about a s^jL-gopeir-ing India iiaitctl in some measuiG at any rate wnthin 
Itself. Oihei demc-nis in India have aceCi ted and welcomed our general proposals 
as to the tiiture shaping of IiidLCs consluutiun. Even as regaids the moie imme- 
diate policy of the cxpaub.on of the ATccioa’s Executive Council it was not rejected 
by any of them in piiiiciile but only broke down on detail. In the case of the 
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Moslem League they broke down because they asked for more places on the 

Executive Council than the Viceroy wa^ prepaied to concede and because guarantees 
demanded against the Congress changing its mind and coming into the Executive 
Council later without the League’s approval also in his view v^ent too fai. In the 
case of the Mahasabha,^ an orthodox Hindu organisation, they too put their 
claims too high as a rejoinder to the Moslem demand, although I belie\e they 
were prepared to modify them afterwards. 

At any rate these proposals, apart from the in trail sigient attitude of the 
Congress, have made a real substantial difference to the general outlook m India. 
At the same time in view not only of the Congress objection but of the hesitant 
attitude of other parties the Viceroy was put into a position of no little difficulty. 

It was, of course, always possible for him to fill up an enlarged executive somehow 
with individuals of high character and ability. But that would not have carried 
out our clear desire to associate political leaders of India more directly with the 
Government of India during the war. 

It would have closed the door for a considerable time to come and the Viceroy’s 
desire is to leave the door open.^ Consequently, he came very leluctantly to the 
decision of the Executive Council and the formation of a war advisory council for 
the time being. After all the Viceioy's object can be attained as soon as sufficient 
representative elements show their readiness to come in. Meanwhile, our wider 
declaiation as to the future still stands. There is nothing today to prevent 
serious-minded and responsible leaders of the Indian nation coming “together and 
beginning to think out among themselves the great problems of India’s constitution. 

Mr. Gordon Macdonald. — Provided they are not in jail. 

Mr. Aine/-?/— That depends upon their action but even there they will have 
plenty of opportunities for correspondence and study. At the end of the war 
they “could bring forward a constructive thought-out plan upon which Indian 
public opinion could work, which could then be converted into actuality with the 
minimum delay. 

Gandhi’s Pacifism and War Effort 

Any such effort we are only glad to welcome and promote but it is in the 
mam a matter for the Indians themselves. 

Perhaps I may now return to the action of the Gomrress. That body under 
Mr. Gandhi^s leadership has decided to express its dissatisLudion by a campaign of 
defiance of law by instalment. I want to be quite sine that this is not a campaign 
merely to preach the doctiine of pacifism. The Viceroy was willing to eoneiSie 
to Mr, Gandhi and his followers the same rights of expiessina conscientious opinion 
about the war in general as we concede in this country. That, however, is not, 
apart from the attitude of Mr. Gandhi himself, the attitude of his colleagues. 
What they have demanded is the right to urge Indians not to recruit, not to woik 
in munitions factories or to contribute voluntary contributions to the war com- 
mittees which, as the noble I.ord opposite said, have been established in almost 
every village in India. That is a campaign which here or in any other country 
no Government could entertain in time of war. It was launched by an earnest 
and philanthropic follower of Mr. GaiiJht, Vnioba Bhate. who was sentenced to 
a short term of imprisonment. It was to h.ave been followed by Pandit Nehru, 
however, who outstripped Mr. Gandhi both in time, and I believe, in the character 
of the speeches he made. These speeches were violent and deliberately provocative, 
and were delibeiately aimed at hampering the war effort and did so in effect as 
well as in intention. 

Lord Wmterton.—Bt. Nehru challenged the Government to arrest Mm, 

Mr. Amery.—Wrn speech caused the gravest anxiety to the Government of tire 
United Piovinces. I ask the House whether it would ha\e been fair that Govern- 
ment should have allowed such speeches from a man of Pt. Nehru’s eminent 
position to go unpunished while punishing a lesser fry. Would it have been fair to 
Indian Ministers in the neighbouring provinces who are still carrying under the 
act of 1935 and are loyally helping forward the wmr effort and have dealt firmly 
with seditious activities ? 

Mr. Nehru’s Sentence 

In any case Pandit Nehru’s sentence was a matter not for the executive but 
for the law. If the sentence is judged by him to be excessive he has the right of 
appeal. In any case he has been in prison under the “A” category under which 
he is allowed books, his own quarters, company of others, frequent letters, personal 
interviews and a great many compensations which deprive him a little except of liberty 
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to go about repeating the speeches lie has recently made, I would only say in 
conclusion that no body regrets more than the Viceroy and myself that we should 
have to deal with this matter. But we have our duty to maintain law and order 
particularly at the piesent time, and ensure that nothing is done to prejudice the 
war effort. After all India at this moment is, as we are here, fighting for her very 
existence. For any Government to submit ineitly at such a time as this to a 
deliberate attempt either by an individual or a political organization, to weaken 
the war effort, kill recruitment or hinder production would mean in India as it 
would here an abdication of all claim to be a Government and would mean an 
abandonment of the cause uhich is India’s cause as well as our own. 

Dook Still Left Open 

Subject to that, the Government of India have no desire in any respect to 
change their policy either towards the Congress or towards any other party. Our 
proposals are on record in t\vo White Papers and have been widely recognized 
as generous, and I cannot sec in wdrat direction we could have gone further and 
carried India with us. Our offer remains open. It is for Indians themselves to 

decide how far they can go in order to avail themselves of the opportunity for 

power and responsibility presented to them. 

Mr, Macdonald Are we to take it from this statement that his Majesty’s 

Government in this country arc not going to make any further effort whatever to 

ease the situation ? 

Mr, Amery :—The door is open all the time. 

Mr, Edmund Harvey : — Is it not possible that the rt, hon, gentleman 
lumseK might make an effort for which an appeal has been made from more 
than one quarter of the House. The great diiliculty is suspicion and misunder- 
sUuuling and this_ cannot be removed by White Papers or a governmental 
pionoiuiccment but it might bo removed by the personal influence of the Secretary 
of S3taic himself. (InterTii])tion). 

There are suspicions and I think so on the part of the Moslem League. 
These suspicions cannot be removed by formal Government statements. It might 
be possible that if the Secretary of State would make a visit to India and meet 
informally in the simplest way leaders of Indian opinion he could be the means 
of creating confidence which is at present lacking and the lack of which wc 
all deplore. 

Mr, Ameiy I am afraid that what I have said this afternoon m\\ have 
been in vain if I have not made it clear that the diflicuUy lies and suspicion goes 
deeper, as between different elements in India, than it does between India and the 
British Government, and while the situation is unchanged, 1 think it would be 
only a fruiiles.s and embarrassing visit for the Secretary of {State to pay. 


Kindred Ideals of Britain and India 
Mr. Amery Raises Watchword of ‘India First’ 

London— 12th. December 1940 

Mr. L, S, Ajnery applied the slogan ‘India first’ when speaking at a luncheon 
in London on the 12th. Dsesmber 1940, Tt is of the essence of politics’, he said, ‘in 
our democratic age that it is largely governed by slogans, by simple words or phrases, 
which sum up a piinciple, a method or purpose which can be applied to almost every 
situation and which gain strength by constant reiteration. Is there such a slogan or 
watchword which can effectively be applied to the affairs of I >dia in this present 
dilliciilfc juncture and applied not only by Indians of every community or section 
in their relations to each other or to the British Government but also by English- 
men whether hero or in India in their outlook upon the Indian problem and afford 
equally helpful guidance to all of us ? 

Watchword of Tndia First’ 

T believe that there is and I am going to be bold enough to submit it for 
yonr consideration here and not for your consideration only, but also, if ray words 
and their sincere purpose cany that far, to Indians in their own country. That 
watchword is Tiulia first’. Let me say to begin with what I mean by the word 
‘India.’ By India, I mean India as a whole, India as nature and history have 
shaped her ; India with her infinite diversity and iindeilymg unity ; India as she 
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is today and as we wish her to be in the years to come. India like our own 
island was subjected to many lufluences from without, Wave after wave of 
invaders has swept down upon her through her north-western gateway, no doubt, 
even before the days of the faii-skinned iioithern pasloralists who gave to most 
of India her Aiyan speech and her most ehaiacteiistic religious philosophy. For a 
thousand ycais, Islam penetrated and permeated India not only as a conquering 
but as a pioselytising force. 

External Influences on India 

‘None of these influences found any natural hairier to arrest them. They 
I’emaiued strongest, no doubt, in the regions they first entered but in varying 
degrees they sju-ead in every direction to India’s furthest confines. Dindulsm and 
Islam in very vaiying proportions aie coterminous over the whole sub-continent. 
What^ is more, in the^ process, history has created in India, in spite of infinite 
variations in detail, vaiiations eveiywheie shading insensibly into each other her 
own distinctive human type and in a laige measure her own distinctive way of 
life. The last but in some respects the most potent of all these external influences 
has been that of this countr-y exercised upon India, now for nearly 300 years. Its 
effect upon India’s racial composition and internal social siiucture has been 
negligible. But in the political domain, the effect has far exceeded that of any 
of Its predecessors. Every previous rule in India had inevitably attempted to extend 
its authority over India as a whole. 

Benefits of British Eulb 

‘The British rule alone succeeded in giving India that political unity which 
is the indispensable condition of her free and peaceful development. It gave to 
India what the Norman conquest gave England a strong ordered administration. 
It gave what England won for herself in the Magna Carta, the reign of law and 
a legal system which Indian judges and lawyers have progressively contributed 
to administer and to enrich. It gave above all in the English language not only 
a common medium but a common foundation of political thinking among Indians 
of every class or creed. In that sense at least the British influence in India has 
become an integral part of her national life and India and England are today in 
political outlook and aspiration, if not in race, members of one political family. 
What I want to emphasize is that in these things the political unity of India and 
the development in India of British conceptions of individual freedom and national 
self-government are intimately connected. 

Need of Unity 

“The internal unity and peace enforced by the strong hand of our early 
Norman kings and the external security afforded by our insiifar position were in no 
small measure responsible for the growth of freedom in this country, just as the 
absence of clearly defined frontiers, racial or geographical, has fostered autocracy 
and militarism in central Europe. 

‘Once broken up into separate and independent entities, India would relapse 
as it did in the decline of the Mogul empire into a welter of contending powers 
in which free institutions would inevitably be suppressed and m which no One 
element would have the resources with which to defend itself against external 
attack, whether by land or by sea. 

Watchword Explained 

^ T have tried to explain what I mean by India. What then do I mean by 
‘India first’ ? I think that I can best convey my meaning in alternative ways, 
putting myself in the place first of one and then of another of those to whom I 
wish to commend this watchwid. Let me begin by placing myself in the position 
of a British Indian, and member of the Hindu community, a believer in Indian 
freedom from outside control and in democracy— shall I say a follower of the 
Congress or of the Hindu Mahasabha ? What should ‘India first’ mean for one 
in that position ? How in that case should I interpret it for myself ? Would it 
not be in some such sense as follows ? ‘If I put India first, then must I not win 
over to my conception of India’s future my Moslem neighbour who is as essential- 
ly and necessarily a part of India as I am ? I may prefer a democratic system 
on the sim])le majority basis that prevails in England and a closely knit centraliz- 
ed constitution. But should those preferences stand in the way of some corn pro- 
mise which would enable him to feel that his community will as surely enjoy in 
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tlie future India as real a freedom and as full a development of its individual, 
communal and cultural entity as my own ? I may dislike autocracy. But should 
I therefore exclude from Indian unity Indian autonomy States which are an indis- 
pensable part of that unity and which in their way of life and traditions are the 
most characteristically Indian parts of India, rather than welcome them and trust 
to time and example to bring about the changes which I might desire 

Watchword and Indian Moslem 

‘On the other hand, if I put myself in the shoes of an Indian Moslem, how 
should I then interpret ‘India first’ ? Would it not be in some such wise ? ‘Bound 
as I am to assert the right of my own community to be recognized as a perman- 
ent element in India’s national life and not as mere numeiical minority, am I 
entitled to put that claim to the point of imposing a veto on all political progiess 
except at the cost of a ^complete break-up of Indian unity, which would be equally 
disastrous to us both V 

‘‘What again would be the meaning of ‘India first’ to the ruler of an 
Indian State ? Would it not be something to this effect : Much as I prize the 
privileged and secure position assured to me by my treaty with the Imperial Crown 
sincerely as I believe that my long-established methods of government make for the 
welfare of my people, have I not a special obligation as a natural leader in India 
to make my contribution in Indian unity by the sacrifice of some of my sovereign 
powers and by such reforms in the internal constitution of my own state as will 
biing it more nearly in harmony with the political life of India as a whole ?’ 

‘From every element in India the watchword ‘India first’ demands comprehen- 
sive tolerance and compromise ; acceptance of the real India as it exists to-day, 
not the uncompromising insistence upon the immediate and complete realization of 
the theoretical India which any particular element or party has inscribed upon its 
banner . So far I have spoken of the issue as affecting the relations between the 
different elements within India itself, 

India and Britain 

‘What of the relation between India and Britain ? what should ‘India first’ 
mean either to an Indian in relation to the British Commonwealth or to an English 
man in his relation to the affairs of India ? Should it for an Indian mean part- 
nership in that Commonwealth or severance from it ? Let me answer that question 
by first putting another. What would Britain first mean to me as an English- 
man ? 

‘My own immediate duty is to my own country to do what I can to make 
Britain prosperous, secure, honoured among the nations and exercising her influence 
for freedom, peace and progress in the world. At the same time, I know that 

nothing can contiibute more to everyone of these objects than the continuance and 

development of that free cooperation with nations essentially kindred in outlook 
and ideals which is the foundation of our British Commonwealth. 

‘The maintenance of that Commonwealth means for us the enlageinent, as 
severance would spell the diminution of our freedom. Is it otherwise with India ? 
Is that security which ‘India first’ implies ever possible for India except in assured 
reliance upon some wider partnership ? And where could India find a partnership 
more effective in its support, less exacting in its demands and above all more 
concoidant in its character with India’s innate spiritual outlook as well as with 
the political outlook which the centuries of British influence have implanted in her 
leadeis ? Nor is there any conflict between the claims upon my conduct or that 
of any other Englishman in his relation to Indian affairs, of ‘British first’ and of 

‘India first’. Believing as I do that the highest interest of Britain lies in the 

strength and permanence of the British Commonwealth, I know that the strength 
of that Commonwealth and the permanence of that Commonwealth can only be 
based on the fullest freedom, the fullest developments, the fullest variety of 
individual life m each of its parts. 

‘I think I can claim in all sincerity that it was from that point of view that 
the Yiceroy made a memorable statement three months ago. That statement 
outlined the procedure by which Indians can arrive at the agreed framework of 
India’s future constitution. It offered to Indian political leaders as an immediate 
instalment as wide an effective participation in the government of India as is 
practicable under the conditions of the present struggle for existence and with the 
basis for an agreed constitution still wholly unsettled. That offer has for the 
moment been rejected, not because it was in itself inadequate but because the spirit 
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of ‘India first’, the spirit of agreement, of compromise, of a recognition of realities, 
was not strong enough to overcome the insistence on unpractical demands on one 
side or undue suspicion on the other. I am not piepared to believe that this will 
be India’s final leaction to the offer which is still before her. 

‘There must be many of eveiy party and every community in India, younger 
men with ideals and yet wide-eyed for reality, men of ability prepared to grapple 
with the sheer intellectual diffieuUies of the problem, practical men of affairs 
accustomed to give and take, rvho between them, by patient study and frank 
discussion, should be able to find a way out of a deadlock between contending 
Indian claims which cannot serve either India or that common cause in the present 
conflict which every Indian knows is as much his own as it is ours. It is to 
them above all that I would commend the watchword of Tndia first’ which I have 
made my theme to you here today.’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur’s appeal to British Statesmen 
and Indian Leaders 

In November 1940 8i7' Tej Bahadur Sap7'u issued a statement in which after 
discussing the situation that had arisen in the country suggested that Mahahna 
Gandhi and Mr, Jinnah should meet and have a discussion with a determination to 
come to some sort of a settlement ; that they should also Invite one or two leaders 
of the Hindu Sabha, the Sikhs and the depressed classes, etc. ; that they should see 
the Viceroy and press him to reconstruct for the period of the war his government 
so as to give it in substance the character of a national government, to appoint 
an Indian as Defence Member, to start heavy industries in India, particularly 
those connected with war, at as early a date as possible, to revive ministries in 
the provinces or, if that be not possible, to associate non-ofllcial advisers with the 
administration of the piovinces and to establish a War Board representing British 
India as well as the Indian States. The following is the test of Sir T, B. Sapru^s 
statement : — 

Rapid Deteeioration 

In this statement I propose to draw attention to the situation in India as it 
has unfortunately developed in recent months. It is not my intention to refer in 
this statement to some of the features of i¥r. Amery’s speech delivered at the 
luncheon of the English Speaking Union, as I propose later on to deal with some 
parts of it which call for very serious attention, not because he has made any 
affirmative remarks about the future constitution of India, but because he has 
thrown out hints and suggestions, some of which must cause grave anxiety in the 
Indian mind. 

The Indian press has been lately drawing pointed attention to the rapid 
deterioration of the internal situation and among the newspapers in India no two 
papers have written more emphatically and more appealingly on the necessity and 
urgency of re-establishing an atmosphere of harmony and cooperation than the two 
leading Anglo-Indian dailies of Calcutta and Bombay. It is somewhat significant 
that Mr. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, has made a public suggestion to the 
Muslim League for exploring avenues for rapprochment between parties which 
have unfortunately fallen out, but which should in the highest and abiding interest 
of the country do eveiy thing that lies in their power to remove the miasma, which 
has so much poisoned the body politic. 

ffiGNS OF THE TIMES 

It will do no good either to India or to England to ignore the signs of the 
times. Englishmen, who think that the challenge, which has been thrown at this 
juncture by certain advanced politicians, who are courting ariest and imprisonment 
—many of whom are occupying the highest position in the public life of the country 
and some of whom until last year were running the machinery of the government 
in seven provinces— is not affecting the Indian mind at large, that the masses 
at large are indifferent to what is happening in the countiy, seem to me to be at 
best taking a very narrow view of the situation. The sentence passed on Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has not only attracted attention in Parliament but is the 
subject of general comment neaily everywhere in India. Similarly, I maintain 
that Indians, whatever their political affiliation or political creed, who believe or 
a fleet to believe that the challenge which has been thrown out to the British Govern- 
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ment at a juncture like this, is going to do any good to the country, or that it 
is going to bung ns nearer the day of the fulfilment of oiir I'/Olitical aims and 
objects, are, to my mind, deceiving themselves and sacriticing* the peimanent 
interest of the country at the altar of certain political shibboleths, which howsoever 
good in themselves, are full of dangerous possibilities in times like these. The, 
tragedy of the situation is that so far as Nazism and Fascism are concerned. 
Indian opinion has unequivocally condemned them and indeed it may be said 
that not a few of the leadeis, who find themselves behind the piison bars, have 
not only condemned Hitlerism and all that it stands for but have in some of their 
speeches expressed the hope for the victory of England and the defeat of Germany. 
It, therefore, seems to me all the more deploiable that the issue on which they 
should have decided to fight the Government should be the issue of the freedom 
to preach slogans against war effort. While, thereiore, I maintain that no govern- 
ment in the woi Id— foreign or national— can afford to peimit speeches or slogans 
calculated to inteifcre with their war activities, I also feci that the situation which 
has been created by mistakes on one side or the other, or probably both, should 
be lemedied and as the ‘Statesman’ said the other day, ‘sooner or later there must 
be a settlement, a new approach on bigger and more hopeful lines’. To allow the 
present state of things to continue indelinitely is to confess the failure of Indian 
leadership and British statesmanship alike. I have no hesitation in saying that 
both have failed us on this occasion. 

Bigger and more Hopeful lines 

From this side issue, on which relations have broken down, I think we must 
revert to the 'biggei and more hoi>cfiil lines’. So far back as May last, I ventured 
to suggest that the time had come when the different pailics in India should 
arrive, for the period of war, at a minimum amount of agieemcnt and the one 
issue on which they could unite was that we must do the best that lay in our 
power to win this war and thus secure the safety of India. In my humble opinion 
this could only be done by the formation of a national government. Now a 
national government might be a government responsible to the legislature or 
responsible to the Crown. In the existing circumstances I did not put' forward the 
idea of a national government responsible to the Icgislaluie, paiticulaily because 
no responsible government could be formed in the true constitutional sense of the 
woid upon the existing franchise and with important elements kept out of the 
legislature. I thought that a national government, though technically responsible 
to the Crown during the p^eriod of the wai, was certain to command great iniliienco 
and weight with the legislature as a piecuisor of things to come. I was glad to 
notice later on that so far as public opinion was concerned this idea of national 
government held the field. It had the suppoit of infiaential organs of public 
opinion and a few months ago I understood that weighty non-official Eiitish 
opinion also favoured it. ^ Of course I did not know as to how this pioposal was 
viewed in important official quarters in India or in England. It was, however, 
abundantly plain that so far as the official world was concerned, the idea of an 
expansion of the Executive Council at the centre was being enteitained as iwoviding 
the most hopeful way out of the piesent difficulties. I should have preferred to call 
it a reconstruction of the government. 

Expansion of Executive Council 

In August last it was understood that important negotiations about the 
expansion of the Council were going on between the Viceroy and some leadeis and 
hopes w^ere being entertained' m high quaiteis that the idea would materialise at 
an eaily date. Then the news began to trickle down that not only the bigg’cst 

political party in the countiy had turned it down but that the Muslim League 

also was not prepared to accept it. It was a mailer of common knowledge that 
they were anxious to know as to how many of the new porifolios would fall to 
their share, what the total strength of the Executive Council would be and 
w'bether the Defence portfolio would continue to be reserved or would be trans- 
ferred to the control of an Indian member. Bimilarly the Hindu Sabha had their 
own doubts as to whether they were going to get their proper share of representa- 
tion in the government. While I realise the importance of political talks at initial 
stages being kept confidential, I cannot but regret that no opportunity was given 
to public opinion to consider the scheme as a whole, to understand its im])licatious 
and its potentialities and the whole thing proceeded as if it was a matter of bargain 

or settlement between three or four parties and the lest of the country 
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was not interested in it. Possibly if out of an Executive Coiincii of 
nine members, seven were goiiif^ to be Indians that would be the 
nearest approach to a national goveinment so far as the members went, but if 
this was going to be the basis of the new scheme it was also necessary to tell the 
public as to whether this extended Executive Council was going to work on the 
basis of^ collective^ responsibility even though that responsibility might for the 
time being be to the Crown, or whether the individual members of the Govern- 
ment were to function in the words of Mr. Amery ‘not as mere advisers but as 
Ministers responsible for great depaitments of States’. It is not in recent times 
only that emphasis has been laid on collective responsibility. One could trace 
its history back to the sixties of the last century when Sir Charles Wood expressed 
the opinion that the members of Council should follow the rule of the British 
Cabinet and even a Secretary of State like Sir Henry Fowler (afterwards Lord 
Wolverhampton) insisted that the Government— whether in India or in England 
— must act as a homogeneous body. Why has this point not been made clear so 
far ? To reduce the Executive Councillors to mere ‘heads of great departments 
of state’ is a dangerous principle in constitutional practice and it cuts across the 
entile system of the working of the Executive Council which had been followed 
until very recently and which, I hope, will still be followed though the times are 
different* 

An Indian Defence Member 

There is no doubt in my mind that every section of Indian politicians— 
advanced or moderate — would cx]!cct that under any new scheme of reconstruction 
of the executive government, particularly at this juncture when everybody is agreed 
that the defence of India should be strengthened and its resources so devcio])cd as 
to be serviceable to England at least in the Middle East, which, we are told, is 
going to be the detci mining and the decisive factor in the fortunes of the war, 
ail Indian member should be appointed to hold the Defence portfolio. It is 
possible to say that it would be most dangerous to transfer the control of the 
Defence portfolio to an Indian member specially in times of wnr as it might 
affect the position of the Oomm.andcr-in-Ohicf and his undivided responsibility. 
It would, however, be by no means impossible to adjust the relations between the 
Dclcnce Member and the Commander-m-Chicf so as to secure cooperation, harmony 
and speedy work. The assignment of the Defence portfolio to an Indian would 
have a moral value of its own and strike the imagination of the people as very 
few other things can. I refuse to concede that there are not some Indians, who 
could rise equal to the responsibility of the position. 

I put forward the Mea at the time of the Hound Table Conference in a speech 
of mine and received a substantial measure of support from unexpected quarters, In 
a joint memorandum which the Rt. hon. Mr. M. B, Jayaka? and I submitted to the 
Government in England at the conclusion of the second Bound Table Conference, 
and wduch is now printed in the proceedings of the third session, we suggested 
that during the period of transition the Army Member, though appointed by the 
Governor-General and responsible to him, should be selected from among the 
members of the Legislature representing British India and the Indian States and 
we ventured to express the opinion that this could not be regarded as an undue 
restriction of the discretion of the Governor-General. Later on I repeated the 
same proposal in a separate memoraiulum, which I submitted to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and this was further emphasised by the joint memorandum of 
the other Indian members which was presented to the committee after I came 
away from England. The Joint Parliamentary Committee, however, say in their 
report with regard to the suggestions of the British Indian delegation ‘that the 
Governor-General’s choice ought not be fettered in any way and he must be free 
to select the man best fitted in his opinion for the post’. It must be remembered, 
however, that the report was written at least five years before the war when there 
was no occasion to face the situation which has now arisen in India and in 
England. It will, however, be noticed that under the scheme of the extended 
Executive Council all the ^Ministers would be responsible to the Crown during the 
war and not to the Legislature and, therefore, the British Government would not, 
in my opinion be incurring any grave risk. On the contrary the moral advantages 
of such a step would be much greater than the Government here or at Whitehall 
realise. No one can say what further taxation may be necessary in India, but it is 
obvious that it would strengthen the position of the Government in the matter 
of taxation if people could know that they had their trusted representatives not 
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merely in the Legislature but also in the executive Government, I maintain that 
if ever there was a time vvlien public opinion could be roused on the necessity of 
the defence of the country and the support of the army, it was this. 

Position in Provinces 

Today the position is that in seven piovinces of India there are no legisla- 
tures, no ministers and not even members of executive council, as was the case up 
to 1937, Indeed, we have been relegated in some provinces to the position such 
as it was before the Minto-Moiley Reforms. At the centre ne have an Executive 
Council with three Indian members as against four English. There is a jaded 
and stale Legislature, which meets fitfully and works in a mood of suspicion, 
distrust and even open hostility to the official point of view. Its ranks may be 
thinned still more by the time that it meets again in January or February. So 
far as the Executive Council is concerned, it is obvious that the necessity for 
its expansion has been felt or conceded by the Yiceioy and his Rlajesty’s 
Government. 

I personally have always regretted that the governments of these seven 
provinces tendered their resignation and I have held, and still bold, that it was 
a first class mistake which the party in power committed and that mistake in its 
turn has unfortunately led to many moie. When, however, the question of 
national government was pressed in Parliament, Mr. Ame7'y said : ‘To be perfectly 
frank that means a ministry ^ in fact under the control of the same Congress 
executive that called out the ministries from the administration of the provinces 
which they would have been quite content to go on administering to this day’. 
As a debating point perhaps Mr. Amery's answer might appear to some as telling, 
but in my opinion it also betrays a deplorable lack of vision and constructive 
statesmanship. 


Collective Responsibility 

In the very next sentence Mr A?ncty went on to say : ‘No Muslim leader 
would have been prepared to serve under such conditions. 'I'lieiefore, the only 
solution at the moment until we have got nearer to agicement in piinciple is one 
in which as individuals political leaders would join the Viceroy's Executive Council 
uncommitted as regards the future constitution of India and without prejudice.’ The 
emphasis laid on political leaders joining as individuals entitles, I think, one to 
conclude that the idea of collective responsibility was iiiled out in the absence of 
the agreement on principles. Of course eveiybody knew from the press siieechos 
of Mr. Amejnj and others in high quarteis that the future constitution of India 
was not going to be drawn up now and that whenever it would be drawn up by 
Indians themselves a certain measure of agreement would be necessary, but siucly 
Mr, Amery could not mean that it was beyond his powers or those of his advisers 
to secure a working agreement on certain piinciples so as to enable the newly 
expanded Executive Council to work on that principle of collective responsibility 
which it has always been required to follow and which, I hope, it does follow 
even now* All that we have been told is ‘that the door is still open’. 

PvEGRETTABLE 

Nothing has pained me more than the remark of Mr. A^nory, which I should 
not have expected from any Secretary of State, that ‘there is nothing today to 
prevent serious-minded and responsible leaders of Indian nation coming together 
and beginning to think out among themselves the gieat pioblem of India s 
constitution’. When Mr. G-. MacDonald inteijected the remark, ‘provided they are 
not in jail’, Mr. Amery is reported to have said : ‘That depends upon their action, 
but even there they will have plenty of opportunities for correspondence and 
study’. Coming as this remark does fiom the Secretary of State at a juncture 
like this, it is, to my mind, wooden and indefensible. I am no believer in civil 
disobedience— mass or individual—but in fairness to those among my countrymen 
from whom I differ~and differ very strongly — I maintain that a reniaik of this 
character is not calculated to pour oil over troubled waters. The question of law 
and order is one thing and the discussion of political problems is another. It is 
not on this plane that one would expect in these times or at any time even the 
Secretary or State for India to speak. It is somewhat remaikable that in his 
own speech after saying that the attitude of the Congress with regard to the 
proposals was ‘all or nothing’, Mr. Amery himself said that ‘other elements in India 
have accepted and welcomed our general proposals as to the future shaping of 
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India’s constitution. Even as regards the more immediate policy of the expansion 

of_ the Viceroy’s Executive Council, it was not i ejected by any one of them in 
piinciple but only broke down in details. In the case of the Muslim League they 
broke down because they asked for more places on the executive than the Viceroy 
was prepared to concede,' and because guarantees demanded against the Congiess 
changing its mind and coming into the executive later without the Leaguers 
approval also went in liis view too far. If the ‘other elements’ were so reasonable 
mad_ if the breakdown of the pioposals took place only on questions of detail, then 
it is all the more regrettable that while blaming one political party for adopting 
the attitude of ‘all or nothing’, Mr. Amery should have allowed himself to adopt 
the attitude of ‘take it or leave it’ and that is mainly the leason why I hold that 
if Indian leadeiship has been a failure, British statesmanship has also been an 
equally great failure on this occasion. 

Not too Late to Mend 

Surely even now it is not too late to retrieve the lost ground. All those who 
are anxious that the energies of this country should not be dissipated in theoretical 
discussions or manoGuvring for positions or in trying to save the prestige of one 
party or the other, including the Government, are anxious that something should 
be done to lepair the mischief which has alieady been done. I am, there- 
fore, glad that the suggestion has emanated fiom Mr. Fazlul Huq 
that the J^Iuslim League should take the initiative in trying to bring about rappro- 
chmeut. As one who believes siuceiely in the necessity of a rapprochment—and 
a genuine rappiochment — between the Hindus and the Muslims, I welcome this 
move. I believe that when the interests, not of this party or that party, but of 
the whole country are involved, both the Mahatma and Mr. Jinriah will lecognise 
that they owe it to the country at large that they should meet each other at least 
at this ciitical juncture and try to remove those misunderstandings which are in 
the main responsible for our present position. Intermediaries on an occasion of 
this character cannot be so useful as direct personal contact. This is not an occa- 
sion in my opinion when either of them can lefnse to meet the other and talk to 
each other in that large-hearted fashion, which the best interests of the country 
require them to do. If once they meet and come to any definite conclusions, I see 
no reason why both of them should not seek to remove the misunderstandings 
with the Viceioy or why the Viceroy himself should not take the initiative. I can 
recall a similar situation having arisen as far back as 1921. I remember that it 
was during the progress of the non-cooperation movement that a conference between 
the then Viceroy, Lord Beading, and Mahatma Gandhi and certain other leaders 
was to take place. It is unfortunate that it did not come about, but the point is 
that it was to have come about while non-cooperation was in full progress. 
Similarly in 1930 conversations were again started with^ the full knowledge and 
consent of Lord Irwin between Mahatma Gandhi, then in the Yerovada jail, and 
certain other distinguished leaders and from stage to stage Lord drum was kept 
fully apprised of them. The documents of that time are now public property. 
Again in 1931 when the Irwin-Gandhi Pact or Agreement was issued on the 5tii 
of March. 1931, the first article said that ‘consequent on the conversations^ that 
have taken place between his Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi it has 
been arranged that the civil disobedience movement be discontinued.’ It was only 
in 1932 that Lord Wilhngdon in reply to a letter of Mahatma Gandhi said that as 
the latter had been away from India, he believed that he had personally no share 
in the responsibility for, nor that he approved of the recent activities^ of the 
Congress in the United Piovinces and in the North-West Frontier Province. *If 
this is so’, said the letter of the private secretary to the Viceroy, ‘he is willing to 
see you but his Excellency feels bound to emphasise that he will not be prepared 
to discuss with you that measures which the Government of India with the full 
approval of his Majesty’s Government have found it necessary to adopt in Bengal 

’ Instances of a similar character could be multiplied both from Indian history 

and English history. I have ventured to refer to them only because I hope that 
the fact that the Mahatma has decided— and as 1 frankly think most unfortunately 
decided — to start individual civil disobedience will not influence decisions in high 
quarters. 

Suggestions 

My suggestions, therefore, are : — 

(a) That the Mahatma, in whom all the powers and functions of the Congress 
are at present centred and Mr, Jinnah should meet and meet promptly and discuss 
51 
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things in a free, open and large-hearted manner with the fixed determination that 
they must come to some sort of a settlement ; 

(b) That not only should they meet between themselves but they should also 
invite one or two leaders of the Hindu Sabha, the Sikhs and the depressed classes, 
etc., and I would make an earnest appeal to them just as I would to Mr. Jinuh, 
that in the larger interests of the country the spirit which should permeate them 
in their discussions should be difierent from that which permeates in public discus- 
sions. It will do no good at this juncture and certainly not promote the objective 
of unity or settlement to ask whether it is right or wrong to make the future of 
India dependent upon the will or the vote of the minorities. We must take the 
situation as it is at present. 

(c) They must also see the Viceroy and press on him 

(i) to reconstruct for the period of the war his government so as to give it in 
substance the character for a ‘national government’. From a practical point of 
view it is entirely immaterial by what name you call it, whether you call it a 
‘national government’ or a ‘national executive’ or merely an ‘executive council’, the 
essence of the whole thing being that the number of non-official Indians, who 
command the confidence of large sections of the people, in whose honour and 
judgment the country can trust, should be preponderantly large. 

(ii) That with the advent of the new Oommander-in-Ohief or even before, an 
Indian Defence Member should be appointed as the moral effiect of that on the 
imagination of the people will be immense, and in my opinion Government in 
agreeing to it will be reviving the faith of the country and removing the sense of 
frustration, which in the last analysis is affecting the entire psy togy of the 
country. 

(iii) They should press on the Viceroy that heavy industries, particularly 
those connected with the war, including the manufacture of aeroplanes, should be 
started at as early a date as possible even though Whitehall may be unwilling for 
one reason or another, and tell him plainly that the plea that technical experts are 
not available or cannot be got from elsewhere is looked upon even by the friends 
of Government as a plea of obstruction or delay, which can bring no conviction 
to the Indian mind, 

(iv) They must also draw attention to the present constitutional position in 
the provinces and tell him that if the old Ministries cannot be revived or cannot 
work smoothly an attempt should be made with the goodwill of all to establish 
mixed or coalition ministries and even if this attempt fails nonofficial advisers 
should be associated with the administration of the provinces simultaneously with 
the reconstruction of the central Government, and lastly, that the War Board, 
which alone can at this stage bring British India and Indian States together on a 
common platform be established provided it is going to be a live and active board. 





The All India Educational Conference 

16th. Session— Udaipur— 27th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 


The folloiving is the text of the Presidential Address delivered by the 
Hon’ble Sir Shah Sulaiman, m.a., ll.d*, d.sc., Judge, Federal Court, and Vice- 
Chancellor, Aligarh University, at the Sixteenth All-India Educational Confeienee 
(under the auspices of the All-India Federation of Educational Associations) held 
at Udaipur on the 27th. Becember 1940* 

Chairman of the Eeception Committee, Ladies and Gentlemen 

It is both a privilege and an honour to be elected to preside over the All- 
India Educational Conference at Udaipur, historic town of great antiquity, which is 
justly proud of its glorious past. The holding of its Session at this beautiful and 
picturesque city has attracted Delegates from all parts of India in large numbers. 
The invitation so graciously extended to the Conference is evidence of the patronage 
of His Highness the Maharana, who is the most revered of all the Puling Princes 
of Rajputana. All the Delegates are particularly grateful to the Reception Committee 
for the lavish hospitality so kindly offered. Our special thanks are due to Dewan 
Bahadur Sir T, Vtjayaraghavacharya, m.b.e., who combines in himself the 
qualities of a scholar, an educationist and an administrator of great ability, and no 
less to the other organizers of the Confeienee. 

I feel that the responsibility of presiding over such a distinguished assembly 
is heavy. But I count on the support of so many expert educationists, who at 
great inconvenience to themselves have come here today fiom all over the countiy, 
to discuss the numerous intricate problems vitally affecting the education of India’s 
younger generation. These important pioblems need a more careful examination 
here than anywhere else in the world. Expert knowledge and technical ability are 
required to prepare a well-planned scheme for their solution. This great buiden 
must naturally fall on this representative body. An august gathering of expert 
educationists like yourselves is in the best position to tackle and solve the various 
difficult problems that have arisen. The resolutions passed by you are bound to 
carry great weight with all whom they will concern. An All -India institution like 
this Conference can command a general outlook over the entire field of education, 
evolve a scientific method in education, systematize accepted principles, and yet 
leave the minor details to be worked out differently by men on the spot according 
to the varying needs of the various Provinces and States. 

We are meeting today under the shadow of a great war, started by a lust for 
aggression on all weaker countries, that have the misfortune to lie in the neigh- 
bourhood of the aggressor. To our shame, the first half of this Century, 

notorious for two major wars, will go down in history as an age of false 

propaganda, terror and blackmail. The future historian in analysing the genesis of 
these World Wars will visualize the modern world as a helpless victim of a rule 
of brute force and aggrandizement. India is, indeed, very fortunate in being far 
away from the scenes of brutal conflict. But when world events are moving so 
fast, and circumstances changing so rapidly, our duties are by no means light, 

and it is not difficult to see what our obligations must be. 

We have known the problem of educating the young to vary from generation 
to generation, but we now find that it vaiies even from country to country. 
Educational policies have not only been readapted to the changed conditions of the 
environments, but have been altogether moulded by the varying whims of 
dictatorial minds. To our horror, we notice that in some countries education has 
been made subservient to transient political doctrines, political ideas have been 

introduced as accepted tenets, and adherence to party programmes enforced in the 
education of the youth of the country. The whole aim of education there is to 
regimentize the young, and a determined effort is made to ensure that this end is 
achieved, All ideas except those which fit in with the political theories in force aie 
sedulously excluded, and only_ such notions as can harmonize with the promulgated 
dogmas are allowed to be instilled into the minds of the younger folk. In this 
way the advance of a particular political cause is secured, and also fully assured 
for the future. The excuse for such totalitarian methods is the proclaimed aim 
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that education naeans a ]Dreparation for true citizenship, so that the period spent 
in schools must be a period of apprenticeship. Individual interests are brushed 
aside in the attainment of such a national object, and individuals sacrificed in the 
interest of the nation as a whole. In such a rabid scheme, development of 
individual talents, growth of individual ideas, liberty of thought and fieedom of 
expression are completely denied and effectively suppressed. A rigid uniformity, 
based on coercion, and if necessary actual physical force, is systematically enforced. 
Schools have been converted into centres of military training, and are run with no 
other object in view except to ensure fitness for ultimate military service. 

It is needless to state that education is the greatest concein of the people of 
a country, as its future destiny must largely depend on the system of education 
designed for it. Education is undoubtedly an inseparable part of the entire national 
life of a country ; it is an integral part of the whole social and political fabric. 
During the last decades the Science of Eucation has developed to a remarkable 
degree, and become a big Scince in itself. It is now comprehensive enough to 
embrace most of the arts and sciences in a general way, with special attention being 
focussed on the main question how those subjects can best be taught. 

India is a sub-continent, inhabited by nearly four hundred million people, 
and though rich in resources, it has the misfortune of being considerably hampered 
by an appalling degree of illiteiacy prevailing among its peo])le. Our increasing 
population, with its expanding needs, multiplies the educational problems facing 
this country, and even humanity at large. It is an ambitious idea to think of 
laying down one common form of education for all the classes of people and for 
the whole country. The time-honoured system which sufficed for the past 
generation may not necessarily satisfy the needs of the present generation. Perhaps 
a new and specific programme for the education of our children and our youths, 
is now called for, which would equip them better wdth knowledge and training 
to face the hard struggle of life that lies ahead of them, fihe problems confronting 
us today are varied, and in some respects diffeient from those which weie solved 
years ago. In the light of the new complexities in which we are now involved, a 
new angle of vision is required from which they must be examined, so that their 
solutions may be thought out anew. The method of evolving a new system must 
necessarily be difficult; and so long as the experiment has not been tried, 
honest differences of opinion can prevail, and views can be even widely divergent. 

Life today is fuller and more varied than it was when the old policy of 
education was formulated. The old system designed for a different purpose has 
now become absolutely out of date, and is incapable of meeting the requiiements 
of modem Indian conditions. It has therefore to be lepkced by a national system 
of education more suited to the genius of the people of this country. But while 
a drastic change in the educational policy of India may be urgently rcquiied, it 
does not necessarily follow that there should be a complete change in the svstem 
all at once. Sudden and abrupt break with the past has its own peculiar disad- 
vantages. The old system was the result of an evolution and long experience. 
Undoubtedly, it has failed in many respects ; but it has, nevertheless, produced 
men of learning and ability, who have become leaders of renown in many walks 
of life. In launching a new scheme we should not be overenthusiastic, but must 
proceed with caution and restraint. No forward step should be taken without the 
realization of its full implications. 

As a non-professional, I feel that it would be presumptuous on my part to 
express dogmatic opinions on the great questions which are exercising the minds 
of the educationists of the country, on which there may not be unanimity. I 
therefore need offer no apology for departing from the usual practice, and for 
attempting to refrain from expressing categorical opinions, and only for- 
mulating a few problems to provoke discussion and invite considered thought. 

Pre-School Education, Considerable attention is naturally being focussed on that 
part of education which is in the hands of teachers, whether in schools, colleges or 
Universities. But the foundation of education is really and truly laid in the 
homes, long before children grow up to be admitted to schools. The importance 
of pre-school education is not fully realized, as it is considered to be solely the task 
of parents, whose primary duty it is to bring up their children in healthy 
surroundings, with a background of good habits and noble traditions. Even after 
joining school, children unlearn a great deal of what they are taught, if they are 
not well looked after in their homes. The chief reason for the low standard 
of our primary education is the poverty and illiteracy of the average parent, which 
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accounts for the insaDitary iionsiiig conditions and unhygienic modes of living*. 
If we are anxious to reach the ignorant parents, a big programme of Social Service, 
sponsored and worked by entbusiastic bands of selfless devotees, prepared to go 
from home, even on the countryside, is w'anted. If that is to be the aim, then the 
enormous magnitude of the task will call for an All-India effort, embracing a 
countrywide activity. The Indian States, which comprise one-third of this great 
country and which have such close geographical, economic and cultural relations 
with the Indian Provinces, will not like to be left alone. We have to pull together 
ail available resources in men and money, direct a uniform progressive policy, 
under the control of a central organization, wdth branches all over the country. 
Experts who have devoted considerable thought to such social service and gained 
experience of the actual working would be in the best position to settle the details 
of a scheme to be launched. 

Primary Education. Vocational bias has undoubtedly to be given to primary 
education in the new system ; but literary and vocational training have to go hand 
in hand, as vocational training can be no substitute for literary training. Of late 
years, a distinct impetus has been given to vocational training in the new primary 
schools. But has not vocational bias in the Bcheme, that was recently introduced, 
been over-emphasized at the expense of literary instruction ? Is not the whole 
conception of making primary schools either self-supporting, or able to cover the 
major portion of their expenditure, entirely impiacticabie ? Will not an excessive 
stress on the economic value of the articles produced by the young children lead 
to the exploitation of their labour ? Would not that impel teachers to show a good 
output by over-working young students ? We must guard against allowing the 
school atmosphere to become over-saturated with the economic aspect to the prejudice 
of the cultural and the educational. Schools are not to be converted into little 
manufactories employing child labour. I an conscious that chief criticism on purely 
theoretical grounds is easy, So let there be a fair trial before the final decision 
is reached. 

Adult Education. The problem of primary education cannot be satisfactorily 
solved without tackling at the same time the equally important problem of Adult 
Education. If we want to get lid of illiteracy, even by a scheme of universal 
compulsory primary education enforced at once, it will take several decades before 
we can succeed. Illiterates forming ninety three per cent, of this vast population 
cannot be educated by a simple extension ot primary education, unless we approach 
the adults as well. Should not Adult Education be worked in co-ordination with 
and as a necessary part of the primary education scheme. 

In spite of the great efforts that have been made during the last few years, 
the Adult Education movement has not been such a great success as was expected. 

May it not be that to achieve real success the scheme should be run on 
vocational lines ? It is essential to create an interest in the adult so that their 
enthusiasm may not fade away. Would not their interest be kept up if the books 
written for them relate to special occupations in which individual students are 
prrticularly engaged ? Should not books therefore be specially prepared for adults, 
very much different from those for :)Oung boys and girls, as the mental attitude 
and capability of the two types markedly differ ? Our everyday expeiience shows 
a clear distinction in rural and urban outlook. Should not different kinds of books 
be prepared for adults who aie to be tauaht in urban and rural areas ? The All- 
India Adult Education Conference, over the first Session of which I had the honour 
to preside, stressed the need of a strong vocational bend being given to the scheme of 
adult education. If organizers of this great movement work with energy and enthusiasm 
needed for the task, there need be no doubt that the scheme will soon make head- 
way and prove a landmark in the educational uplift of this country. But the woik 
to be done is so great and the ambit of activity so vast, and above all the difficul- 
ties and obstacles so enormous, that we should not expect an easy or early return, 
nor should we be discouraged by failures and disappointments. Our immediate 
need is the careful preparation of a comprehensive plan suited to modern require- 
ments. That is the first essential, as our future success will depend on the merits 
of our programme no less than on the sincerity and enthusiasm of our works. 

Secondary Education. A reorientation is equally needed when we pass beyond 
the primary stage. Vocational instruction m the secondary schools is undoubtedly 
appropriate. Multiplication ot industrial schools is therefore badly needed. The 
existing schools have been catering for those wishing to prosecute their studies up 
to the University standard, but the majority cannot afford to do so, Government 
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offices can no longer absorb all the Matriculates that are turned out. Attention 
must accordingly be directed more to industrial, agricultuial and commercial 
activities. All this means education of a new type altogether. But this cannot 
be brought about by a wholesale conveision of the existing High Schools into 
Polytechnics. By giving vocational education we would certainly be qualifying 
boys and girls for various occupations after leaving school. Bat would that not 
disqualify them for piosecuting their studies further ? As it is, the standaid of 
general knowledge possessed by Matriculates is very low for training at a Univer- 
sity. Would it not make things worse if a good deal of time now spent on literary 
and scientific education were cut out and devoted to technical instruction ? Is not 
the only practical course to have a set of parallel institutions, one giving literary 
and scientific education on the existing lines, and the other purely vocational edu- 
cation ? Undoubtedly, this will mean a bifuication in the secondary stage. But 
is there really any other option, when the aim of education difiers according as 
the object is to enter life for earning a living or to pursue knowledge further ? 

Intermediate Colleges. The position of the Intermediate Colleges raises another 
contioversial question When the older Univeisilies were fiist established they had 
charge of Intermediate classes as well. So long as the number of students remain- 
ed limited, there was a particular advantage in such a system, as a better class 
of teachers weie entrusted with the teaching woik. When the number became large 
particulary so in Bengal, the Intermediate classes became unmanageable. The 
Calcutta University Commission made elaborate recommendations for reforming 
the system of Secondary and University education in Bengal. The Calcutta 
University itself, for which the recommendations were meant, did not accept them 
at all , nor has it adopted them in great haste, and in some cases peihaps 
with later legret. The recommendations were taken over en bloc without 
tiioioughly examining their suitability to the ^ different Provinces. The modern 
lendency certainly is to take away the Intel mediate classes from the Universities, 
and form them into separate Intermediate Colleges. But has not the removal of the 
Intermediate classes fiom the Univeisity atmosphere inevitably lowered the standard 
of University education itself ? Gan the separate staffs required for the Intermediate 
Colleges be as efficient as the University staffs, who are of course better qualified 
and more highly paid ? Will not the salutary influence of association with advan- 
ced students disappear, and Intermediate Colleges tend to become glorified High 
Schools ? Is not the period of two years left for an ordinary University Degree 
too short for a student to benefit from the Univeisity training and culture, and to 
imbibe a true University spirit ? 

A middle course is to split up the Intermediate classes, transferring one to 
the schools and adding the other to the^ University. Just as in the past a large 
increase in the number of students necessitated^ the establishment of Intermediate 
Colleges at various centres, away from the Universities, a similar increase may in 
course of time necessitate the adding of the eleventh class to the Schools. This 
will not only raise the standard of school education, making Matriculates better 
equipped for employment, but also allow at the same time a period of full three 
years for stay at a University. 

Universities. University education furnishes varied problems on which there 
are marked differences of opinion. On the one hand, there is an insistent demand 
that education up to the highest stages must be thrown open free to all persons 
wishing to prosecute their studies. On the other hand, we are warned that in view of the 
huge population to be dealt with, such a course would be impracticable. Even if one 
per cent, were to be given higher education, we would have to find accommodation 
in our Universities for some thirty lacs of students 1 How are they to be employed 
afterwards ? We are face to face with the bitter truth that for a big country like 
India free University education for all, the rich and the poor alike, imparted at 
the expense of the State, is a sheer impossibility. A line has to be drawn at some 
stage up to which the State must bear the whole cost, and at another stage up to 
whfeh three fourths of the cost must be paid, and a stage where about half the cost 
should be met. With the growing number, the burden of bearing half the expenses 
of University education must fall on the parents and guardians of the students 
themselves. At the same time, when private benefaction on any large scale is 
lacking, no University in India can maintain itself without generous Government or 

State help.^es^j^^ there appears to be no definite policy of fixing a proportion of the 
total levenire for expenditure on education ; nor is there any allocation of proper- 
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tionafce grants for the three grades. For a country like India, with its meagre 
resources, the scale of espenses is much too high. The cost of education is going 
up year after year and is bound to increase steadily. All the same the fees paid 
by 'students are still low as compared to the fees in Europe ; and yet salaries of 
the higher teaching staff are comparable. The expenses per student which the 
Universities have to incur are disproportionately high when the total number of 
students that aie taught is considered. The figures when worked out for some 
departments would show that a very much larger number of students can be 
educated if scholarships were awarded for study elsewhere, where there are special 
facilities, instead of maintaining those departments. 

There is an incessant claim of a large section of students for a reduction in 
fees, but the scale of fees that are to be charged has to bear some relation to the 
scale of salaries of the teaching staff. Fees cannot be reduced until Government 
grants are increased, or rich philanthropists make large endowments, or there is a 
drastic reduction in the expenses. It may take a long time before we have in this 
country private benefactors offering generous help in a large measure to compare 
with any such trust as the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Science. 
What is then the solution ? Is the present system of offering the same facility to 
all edasses of students really sound ? Should every student, no matter whether 
he has pioved his worth or not, receive the same encouragement ? Can there be 
three scales of fees — freeships for first class students, half freeships (equal to the 
existing scales) for those of the second class, and even higher fees for those of 
the third ? 

With the re-organization of university education and the establishment of so 
many residential Universities, the system of tutorial instruction has been introduced 
uniiersally in all the departments. In theory theie can never be any doubt as to 
its great utility ; its excellence cannot be denied. But in practice its success depends 
only on the smallness of the groups taught at a time and the reasonable frequency 
of their being taken. It become a farce if the turn of a group comes once m 
several months. The whole benefit is then lost, and the time spent on the tutorial 
classes almost wasted. In India we have to deal with a large students population 
and yet owing to financial difficulties we cannot afford to piovide a very large 
teaching staff. While one Professor can lecture to a class of 50 students in one 

period, five Professors are required to take tutorial classes in groups of ten. Does 

not the economic aspect of the new system need a re-examination ? 

The multiplication of Universities in India is sometimes unhesitatingly 
condemned ; but can that be avoided when the number of students is so large, and 
long distances make Universily centres inaccessible to the poorer students? To cut 
down expendituiG the remedy of reducing the number of departments is suggested. 
But is there really so much duplication ? In most Indian Universities the number 
of subjects actually taught are strictly limited, and constitute the essential branches 
of knowledge difficult to dispense with. When compared with the very large 
variety of subjects taught at big Universities like Oxford and Cambridge, they are 
very few indeed. Can any of the important subjects be omitted from the B. A. 

Syllabus ? As regards post-graduate research work, there may perhaps be some 

scope for specialization at separate University centres. For such higher work, 
cannot the Universities by mutual arrangement decide how much should be common 
to all and how much special to some ? 

The profession of law is already over-crowded and there is no prospect of a 
demand by the profession for the production of a large number of law graduate 
year after year. Most students flock to the law classes as a last resort, simply 
because there are no other openings for them. As the law departments are a good 
source of income, no restrictions are placed on the admission of students to these 
classes. In contrast with this, the demand is bound to increase for trained 
teachers. With the expansion of primary and secondary education, many private 
institutions will spring up ready to absorb trained men and women. And yet 
strict lestiictions are imposed on_ admission to the training classes. Even the 
Benares and the Aligarh Universities, although enjoying an All-India status, and 
drawing men and women from all over the country, restrict the number, and do 
not increase the staff. The figures for any year would show that hardly l/8th ot 
the total numer of applicants are admitted. The rest are refused training on the 
excuse that there is no room for them in the profession of teaching. The candidates 
are the best judges of their own inteiests, and they offer to pay full fees in advance 
if necessary, just to be allowed training for one year. And yet professedly for the 
sake of efficiency we deny to them the opportunity of improving their qualifications. 
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Efficiency is good, but should it be coupled with a denial to our young graduates 

of the chance of g,etting themselves trained ? 

The test of efficiency is applied in a curious way. If there are 600 candidates 
applying for admission to the B.T. classes, they are first subjected to a fresh 
examination and also an interview ; and then after a strict selection about 60 
candidates arc finally chosen. They are made to undergo a very intensive training 
for a whole year, both in theory and practice. And yet the results are sarprising. 
Most of the Training Colleges pride themselves on the idea that just two or three 
students manage to get a first class, and they look down upon institutions where 
a larger number secure GO per cent of the marks. Is it a matter of pride or regret 
that, 111 spite of the strict selection and in spite of hard work, the teaching staffs 
fail to make even half a dozen students secure 60 per cent of the marks ? Should 
we feel elated, or rather make a frank confession of failuie ? 

One fiequently hears the remarks that the standaid of University education 
has gone down, but this is true in one respect only. There has been a deterioration 
in the knowledge of the English literature and the command over tlae English 
language *, but the reason is obvious. The present system had its origin in the old 
days when at first the main object was to produce English knowing graduates, 
and only later the model of the big Universities in England was followed. English 
literature has continued to be a compulsory subject up to the B. A. standard. The 
Government services can no longer absorb all the graduates. Specialization in 
other subjects also has therefore become necessary. With the introduction of 
vernacnlars as the media of instruction in the schools, the teaching of English 
has suffered ; as vernaculars displace it in the higher classes, it will suffer still 
more. For proficiency in English, the modern student, who is devoting more time 
to other subjects, cannot compare with those of the older generation who prided 
themselves on their knowledge of English. 

English language is certainly necessary for the acquisition of Western 
knowledge ; but a study of the English literature stands on a slightly different 
footing. Should English literature be a compulsory subject for all under-graduates f 
No doubt, the making of English literature optional would seriously affect their 
knowledge of English. But would that not give them a little more time to acquire 
other knowledge ? Which course is better ? Conditions in^ India ha\e been 
(liffeicnt, and Engligh literature has had to be a compulsory subject. But there is 
hardly a precedent to be found for this anywhere else. General English must of 
course be compiilsoiy. But should text books continue to be prescribed for the 
B.A. examination, which students cram up with the help of glossaries ? Should not 
a much larger number of books be recommended for general reading and papers set 
on their geneial knowledge of English ? English may lemaiu compulsory up to 
the Intermediate standard, but is there any good reason why a student should be 
compelled to take up English literature as one of the three subjccis at the B.A. ? 
If a change were made, would not the time taken np in the study of English 
literature be utilized in acquiring more geneial knowledge? Will not Everyday 
Knowledge widen a student's outlook, enlighten his mind, and make him better 
equipped for the hard struggle of life ? Will it not, even if made compulsory, be 
moie popular with the students? 

It seems strange that our graduates’ knowledge should be so deficient in 
Everyday Knowledge and Everyday Science. Can a graduate be considered an 
accomplished gentleman, who has not even a ludimentary knowledge of the 
elements of History, Geography, Polities, Economics etc., on the Arts side, and of 
Physics, Ohemistiy, Biology, Botany, Agriculture etc., on the Science side ? The 
modern student is not infeiior to the students of the older generation as regards 
the subjects (othei than English) which he takes^ up^ ; but he lacks in general 
information, likely to be far more useful to him in his future career. The present 
day students show little inclination to read daily newspapers for news, and weeklies 
for views. Is there any better way of encouiaging them to do so ^ban setting 
questions on eveiyday events as a part of the paper on General Knowledge ; 

The contribution made by India to the stock of modern knowledge has not 
been as much as could have been desired. Does there exist any real impetus _ for 
research work which is the root cause of the progress of the Western countries ? 
Could a greater stimulus be not given by providing special increments m salanes 
on production of work of recognized merit, instead of letting them remain 

automatic ? . . i. • .* -i-. • 

There is much condemnation of the existing system of examinations. Examma- 
llons are feared as being the cause of ill-digested cramming. But no better substi- 

52 
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tute has yet been found* If results wore left entirely at tho discretion of the class 
teacliGis, it would fail to inspire confidence. But tho present system can bo modi lied 
to some extent and memorizing reduced to the minimum, if for Univeisity 
examinations partial access to standaid books were permitted. Eor instance, in the 
Law examinations access to the bare Acts would be useful, and questions can then 
be put to test the intelligence of the examinees rather than their memory. Access 
allowed to books in the examination hall will reduce cramming considerably. 

Uniformity of standaid is attempted to be secured by employing foreign 
examineiB for University examinations, but that has not proved to be really 
effective. Gould not some well-recognized system of exchange of professors be 
feasible, which could be followed in a regular and methodical way, as a part 
of the natural life of tho Univeisities, with arrangements for the accommodation 
of such teachers as are tiansfexred ? 

When other professions are closed because of overcrowding, the profession of 
education is in danger of becoming the last resort of the unemployed graduate. 
But with a rapid giowth of education in this vast and populous country, the need 
of teachers will increase immensely, furnishing more openings for employment. 
There is no ground for the modern teacher to be in any way disappointed or feel 
humiliated in compaiison with members of some other professions. It is a human 
weakness to look with envy at the successful practitioners at the top of independent 
professions of Law, Medicine or Engineering, forgetting that those are but a few 
out of thousands of unsuccessful struggleis in life, Theie are hundreds and even 
thousands among members of such professions who would prefer a settled and 
peaceLil life as )x teacher in an established educational institution, if such an 
opportunity were offered to them. Tlieie is no reason for teachers to bo disheartened, 
as there is a great future for them. They have in their hands the moulding of the 
youth of India. 

The ever-increasing unemplo^’ment no doubt presents a serious problem for 
solution, and calls upon us to devise a scheme of national economy which may 
mitigate some of the evils lesultiug fiom the present system of distribution of 
wealth. But India is fairly rich in raw materials and pioductivity of its soil. A 
wide vista of potentialities is open for the utilization of its natiiial icsources. Our 
country is at the threshold of a great economic and industiial de''elopment. A new 
impetus for industrial enterprise has been given to it in consequence of War 
exigencies. Wo have to use all the resources at our command, and develop our 
basic industries. We should endeavour to occupy a noble position side by sido 
with other advanced countries of the world. 

The young geneialion is the hope of our country, and real progress can be 
assured by educating them on the right lines. The future destiny of India can be 
shaped only through education. I am confident that this Educational Conference 
will after deliberation arrive at definite coiieliisions of far-reaching importance, and 
its resolution, broad-based on sound theories, will guide the shaping of a right 
policy of educational reform for the future. 


The A. I. Muslim Educational Conference 

51st. Session— Pooaa — 28th. December 1940 

Governor’s Inaugural Jtddress 


A tribute to the cultural background of the Muslims, stretching back for 
many centuries, was paid by H. E. the Governor of Bombay in his inaugural 
speech at the 51st session of the All-India Muslim Educational Conference held 
at Poona on the 28th. December 1940. 

The Conference was held at the spacious pandal erected in the compound of 
the Anglo-Urdu High School, the hon. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq piesiding. Over 
seven hundred delegates from all over India, besides prominent provincial officials 
and non-officials attended the session. His Excellency Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of 
Bombay, iaaugurated the Conference. 
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His Excellency said :~“No proper understanding of the intellectual progress 
of the west can be attained except after paying the homage which is due to the 
many scholars, philosophers, theologians, historians, scientists and poets who were 
the glory of the Ummayid and the Abbasid ages. The genius of men like Avicenna, 
Aveirhoes, Ibn Batuta and Al-Ghazali can never be forgotten. Por several cenfcuiies, 
Arabic was the main language of learning and culture. Later, to the achievements 
of that language were added the gifts to mankind bequeathed by the great Peisian 
writeis. These Arabic and Persian authorities who employed the beautiful and 
supple languages of the Muslim culture form a gieafc array. In logic and m 
scientific arrangement of ideas as w’ell as in lyrical and imaginative power, their 
works have few rivals. It was indeed fortunate that the seed of Greek and Roman 
scholarship took root in Damascus, Cairo, Alepo, Coidoba, Baghdad and Bokhaia 
and bore a rich and luxuriant crop the fruits of which the world is still enjoying. 
The inspiration for all this was founded on the certain conviction that knowledge, 
learning and education were part of the duty of good Muslims. This ideal is still 
before you all. It is a fortunate heritage, In your own traditions there is one 
which says ‘a father can confer upon his child no more valuable gift that a good 
education*’. 

His Excellency continued : “We cannot be blind to the almost universal urge 
towards seculaiisation. How you can best meet this tendency of the present day 
and still uphold your ancient ideals is a problem which I feel sure your most 
thoughtful men have considered deeply and it still demands their attention, I 
might say here that as regards religious instruction in educational institutions 
maintained or supported by the State my Government in common" with most 
Governments not only in India but in all countiies has laid down the limits 
within which it can comformably with the general wish of the population of the 
Province, be suitably allowed. I think there is nothing in the regulations in 
force on this matter which need cause you anxiety or fear. With the great ex- 
pansion of universal education which the present generation in India is witnessing, 
it 18 inevitable that some measures of agreement must be devised.” 

After giving a resume of the facilities exist ng m this province and its capital 
for Muslim education, the Governor said : ‘T agree with the Chairman’s view that 
backwardness of education among Muslim girls is the most damaging blot on 
the prestige of the community and again, I wholeheartedly accept your opinion 
that ‘a community whose women-folk are illiteiate can never prosper and will 
always lag behind. Women constitute in numbers half the human family. It is 
entirely illogical that a section of the human race which is primarily responsible 
for the upbringing and early training of the young should remain in ignorance of 
the full complexities of modern life. To allow this is rather like seeking to win a 
boxing match with one hand tied firmly behind the back. As you rightly say, 
Mr. Chairman, influences like Purdah and public opinion against female education 
and co-education are amongst the potent factors perpetuating this unhappy state of 
affairs. To remedy this is clearly a great task which lies before all enlightened 
Muslims, and 1 am sure that your discussions will deal with this problem 
effectively.’’ 

The Presidential Address 


After Mr. Aimed E, B. Ja^er, Chairman of the Reception Ccanmittee, had 
welcomed the Piesident, delegates and the diBlinguished guests the Hon. Mr. Fazlul 
BuQ delivered his Presidential address. 

The necessity for an “educational vivisection of India” in order to train the 
Muslim child for bis education on later stages and for the establishment of Muslim 
universities in some of the important Provinces of India was emphasised by the 
Chief Minister of Bengal, Mr. 4. AT. Fazlul Bug, in the course of his presidential 


Referring to the problem of Primary education for Muslim children, BIr. Huq 
said that the question resolved itself into the establishment of primary schools in 
all centres of Muslim population where Muslim children could get the instruction 
which was acceptable to the community as a whole. It might mean a consider- 
able expense and in some cases the expense must reach an almost slaggering 
figure nut priraaiy education was the birthright of every individual child and 
it was absurd to ]dead want of funds in imparting education to children. In this 
connection, Mr. Huq chaiactexised the Vidya Mandir Scheme as utterly unacceptable 
to the Muslim commuiuty. , « , 

Speaking of his own Province, Mr. Ihtq said he felt proud of the work which 
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his Government had been able to achieve in the course of the three and half years 
they had been in office in laying foundations for primary education in more than 
half the districts of the Province. The system of primary education itself, ho 
added, was in full swing in more than one- third of the province at the present 
time. 

Education under Early British Euie 

Speaking from personal experience, Mr, Euq said, he had every reason to 
believe that secondary education in India had been developing in a haphazard 
fashion and tWe did not exist in any province anything like a planned piogramme 
for the development of secondary education. He legiettccl that caily BiiUsh 
administrators of India had spent the initial and formative peiiocls of British rule 
solely in consolidating their military position rather than in facing the problems of 
education either cultural, vocational, technical or otherwise. The most culpable 
neglect of which they has been guilty had been in the fields of primary and 
secondary education. Till the establishment of the three Univeisitics at Calcntla, 
Madras and Bombay, the Government of the country had done iiractically nothing 
in controlling primary or secondary education. They left the problem entirely to 
the efforts of missionaries and mostly to private enterprise. The result had been 
most unsatisfactory and it was not a surpiise that there was in eveiy Province an 
incessant cry for the overhauling of the systems of education in all their stages. 

Government did very little towards controlling even collegiate education, and 
the supervision which the Government exercised over Univeisities was of an entirely 
nominal character. “Even now,” he said, when the introduction of provincial 
autonomy has thrown the burden of admin istiation on the Indians themselves in 
the Provinces, the interest which the Central Government is found to evince in 
educational matters is anything but creditable to Government. The result has 
been that Ministers in charge of education in the various Piovinces have been 
faced with problems for whose proper solution there is neither means nor methods 
available,” 

Added to this, continued Mr. Hnq, the funds at the disposal of provincial 
Ministers were hopelessly inadequate for the due performance of their duties. The 
Government of India Act in many eases had given the Ministers a laige amount 
of responsibility without any real power and inadequacy ot financial provisions 
made the task of Ministers an extremely difficult one and almost beyond human 
achievements. The Government of India Act, he added, must be thoroughly 
overhauled and the Provincial Ministers must be vested with more exhaustive and 
definite powers to secure funds for the purpose of carrying on their legitimate duties. 

Dwelling on the subject of vocational and technical education. Mr. Huq 
charged the Government with an attitude of indifierence and said that if to-day 
India was poor in spite of her vast resources, if at the present moment Indians 
had not been able to industrialise India in order to be able to put her side by 
side with advancing countries of the woild, it was because the Indians had. so long 
not received any education which would fit them for practical and technical 
education. 


Suggestion to Utiiise wake Properties 

The President emphasised that the time had come when they must take up 
the problem of education themselves and try to find their own icmcdies for then- 
own wants and defects. He urged the establishment of Muslim Universities in the 
Punjab and Bengal and as to the means for meeting the colossal funds required 
in this respect he suggested that Muslims should combine to get hold of Wakf 
properties throughout India. In spite of what the founders of the Wakfa might have 
laid down in their endowments there should be something like a general attack on 
the citadels occupied by Mutawallis in order that they might commandeer the 
resources of Wakf properties for the purpose of the education of the children of 
their community. He hoped that the Confeience would consider the question of 
Wakfs and give a general direction to the Government of the various Provinces to 
introduce legislation in order to nationalise these Wakf properties for the benefit 
of Muslim education. 

Reviewing the activities of the All-India Muslim Educational Confeience 
covering a period of more than half a century, Mr. Huq refuted the charge that 
it was a separatist movement and an organisation which was calculated to introduce 
coraraunalism in the educational systems of India. He said that those who indulged 
in these criticisms forgot the essential fact that although the basic principles of 
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education must remain the same for all communities and all peoples, the details 
must differ in the case of the different communities ]iist as Indians themselves 
differed among themselves in physical features and mental development. 

Mr, R. P. Masani’s Address 

The epidemic of brutality is but a passing phase ; "with it would vanish 
Hitlerism” declared Mr. R. P. Mai>ani, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, 
in an address to the Conference, on “Some aspect of Moslem’s education.” 

Mr. Masani outlined the contiibution of Islam to human civilisation, culture 
and education and said that “forward” was the motto which illumined the banner 
of Islam in the past. But to-day “backward” was the word writ large upon the 
educational history of the Muslims in India. On the basis of the ratio of pupils 
under instruction to the total population, the Muslims were far behind the advanced 
Hindus but much better off than all the sections of the Hindus put together, the 
percentage being 12*8 against g. 

Mr. Masani urged the establishment of social service organisations with volun- 
tary workers to take schools to the door of the people. Concluding, Mr Masani 
hoped that the spirit of Islam would enable the Muslim, as in the past, to live in 
intellectual co-operation and comity with the other communities in India, enhancing 
thereby the peace, happiness and glory of this land. 

Second Day — Poona — 29th. December 1940 

Sectional Meetings 

Two sectional meetings of the Conference, one on Islamic Culture and History 
and the other on Uidu weio held to-day. 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur of Hyderabad (Deccan) presided over the 
Islamic Culture meeting. Papers on the subject weie read at the meeting, and 
resolutions were adopted which were placed before the open session of the Gontereuce 
for ratification. 

A resolution disapproved of “the latest innovations in various girls’ institutions 
of holding theatricals and dramatic parties that often go beyond the limits of 
morality”. It requested the authorities to ‘immediately cease holding any func- 
tions of a demoralising character.” 

Prof. Haleem, who spoke at the Education section meeting, suggested that 
the mosque should be revived as a social and cultural institution, and used as 
a means for the spreading of primary and adult education. The All-India Muslim 
Educational Conference should, he urged, keep in touch with the Provincial 
Governments and Advisory Boards as well as Muslim politicians, land assume the 
responsibility for the successful carrying out of the programme of the Conference. 

The Education Section meeting of the Conference adopted over twenty 
resolutions which inter alia urged the authorities of the Allahabad Univeisity 
to amend the constitution of the University so as to have at least one thiid of 
the number of seats of the elected members of the Senate reserved for Muslims. 
The meeting also requested the University of Aligarh to institute a diploma for 
oriental studies as in the Lucknow University. 

Most of the resolutions related to the problem of Muslim education in the 
province of Bombay. A request was made to the Government of Bombay to 
appoint a responsible Muslim officer to examine each test book and withhold any 
book containing anything repugnant to Muslim culture and religion. The Govern- 
ment was also requested to appoint Muslims as Educational Inspectors. 

Education Committee’s Report 

An account of the work done hitherto by the Kamal Yar Jung Committee 
was submitted to the All -India Muslim Educational Conference to-day. It was in 
the nature of an interim report and the pemission of the Conference was sought 
for a year’s extension of the Committee to conclude its labours. 

The report is prefaced with a brief survey of world conditions as obtaining 
to-day and the menace of the new doctrine of National Socialism and race supe- 
riority. Turning to the Wardha Scheme, the Report says that the Muslims felt 
sincerely that it was the spiritual element which must once moie be restored to 
humanity. The^; were against the “over intellectualism of modern education and 
the over-emphasising of materialism to the neglect of the sphitual” They were 
against the Wardha Scheme because it neglected religion generally and yet brought 
into bold relief “Ahimsa which was the religion of Gandhiji.” 
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Cbaracteiising the introduction of the Wardha Scheme by the Congress 
Ministries as a “ciusade against Islamic culture” the report says that the Muslims 
had another grievance against the scheme. It harked back to a primitive period of 
human life. 

After the above general observations, the report refers to the work done by the 
Committee so far. A qiiestionnahe was issued and a touring sub-conmiiUee was 
appointed to make an extensive tour of the countiy to study local conditions of 
Muslim education and their effect on the social Older and cultural life of the 
Muslims. During their tour, numerous grievances against the ])iescnt educational 
institutions and organisations weie presented before them. In many places, they 
found that there weie no adequate facilities for the teaching of Uidu, Persian or 
Arabic. In other places Muslims had little facilities in getting admission to 
industiial, technical and professional institutions. 

Regauling the Cidu language, the report says : “There is absolutely no doubt 
about the faerthat in some places delibeiate cffoiis are being made to leplace the 
Urdu language from its present position and status in India. The future of Mus- 
lim education in India has also been a matter of the dce])est anxiety to all 
thinking Muslims throughout India, especially in view of the new political attitude 
and the new constitution in India. It has been forcibly brought to their notice 
that in a number of places, this has visibly affected the interests of Muslim 
education. There is no doubt about the fact visible on the surface everywhere 
that Urdu is being forcibly supplanted or reconditioned and unless the Muslim 
community now takes up the question its ultimate effect will mean a great disaster 
to the best interests of Muslim education in India. The question of the curriculum 
to be followed in religious instruction in general in schools and colleges has 
specially engaged our attention and here also it seems the present state of things 
is most unsatisfactory. They hope to consider this problem in all its aspects and 
present their report to the General Committee for their ultimate consideration and 
decision.” 


The All India Students’ Federation 

Sixth. Session — Nagpur — 25th. December 1940 

Ruptube among Delegates 


The sixth session of the All-India vStiidents’ Federation which commenced 
at Nagpur on the 25th. December 1940 witnessed a rupture in the organisation, the 
delegates from Bihar, Bengal and United Provinces seceding almost in a body. 

Trouble arose in regard to the Federation’s elections iu Bengal Communists, 
whose opposition to Gandhian leadership is well known, tried to put up a number 
of delegates with a view to capture the organisation. This was strongly resented 
to by a large number of delegates who viewed with approbation the individual 
eatyagraha movement and Gandhiji’s leadership. 

Thus two rival conferences were held in the evening, one at the i 3 andal under 
the presidentship of Professor Hiren Mookei]ee of Calcutta and the other at the 
Convocation Hall under the presidentship of Mr, Madan Mohan Prasad of 
Allahabad. 

Doctor K. M. Asliraf inaugurated and Professor Hiren Moohherjee presided at 
the Conference held in the original pan dal erected for the Conference. Dr. Ashraf 
described Mr, Gandht^s satyagraba movement as “a very poor pjrotest against the 
imposition of belligerency on India.” 

Mr, Mookheijee dwelt on the achievements of the Soviet Union. 

The other section led by Mr. M. L. Shah, General Secretary of the Federation 
and Mr. Arabt7id Bose, held a meeting at the University Convocation Hall under 
the presidentship of Mr._ Madan Mohan Piamd, President of the Bihar 'Youth 
League and foimer President of the Allahabad University Union. Mr, Prasad 
in his speech, described the satyagraba movement as “a very dignified protest.” 

Meanwhile Mr. J. Kedar, Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur University, was 
meeting both groups informally in an endeavour to bring them together. 
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Second Day — Poona — 26th, Decemher 104:0 
Compromise Efforts fail 

All efforts at a compromise having failed, delegates again met in two 
conferences to-night and passed two sets of resolutions, relating inte?' aha to 
students’ attitutc towards the war and the various demands of students. 

The Conference held at the Gctta Jayanti grounds under the presidentship 
of Prof, Htren Mukhei jee characterized the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League 
and the “Hindustan” slogans of the Hindu Mahasabha as reactionary and 
disruptive. The Gonferenec also declared that the present leadeiship of the 
Indian National Congress had failed to achieve unity and amity among the 
communities. 

The Conference expressed the opinion that the influence of the “reactionary 
leadeiship” of the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha should be curtailed 
and appealed lor a “voluuUuy fedoxation of regional states based oa mutual 
con fidcnce”. 


The U. P. Muslim Students’ Conference 

First Session — Allahabad — 17th. Novembsr 1940 

Mr. Huq’s Inaugural Address 


“To ns, Islam is greater than anything else. Unless communal differences 
are composed to the satisfaction of us all, the time has come when wo have reached 
the parting of the wu\ys,” said Mr. A. K, Fazlul Hicq, Chief Minister, Bengal, 
inaugurating the first U. P. Muslim Students’ Conference at Allahabad on the 17th. 
November 1940. 

“The times are such,” he added, “that the Muslims of India, especially in the 
minority provinces, are to take note of realities and to see the danger with which 
the country and Muslims in particular are faced. Unless Muslims ‘are safe and 
secure and unless the Muslims aie enabled to render the service which they can, 
we cannot properly conduct the fight for India’s salvation. Those who delude 
themselves that they can build the destinies of India without the Muslims in the 
picture live in a fool’s paradise.” 

Mr. Fazliil Huq continued : “Communalism is essential to some extent. It 
is a kind of sacred feeling, and one must learn to love oneself and then others. 
It is human nature. Communalism is not necessaiily for a fight, but for defence, 
for self-defence. 

Proceeding, Mr. Fazlul Huq said : “We will not give up the essentials of our 
culture, simply for the exigencies of the hour. Muslims have not done anything to 
introduce separatist tendencies. We are in a minority, and it would not be in our 
interests to do so. But separatism and quairels are being forced on us. We offer 
co-operation, we offer patiiotism in the highest sense of the term. We are prepared 
to shed our blood in the cause of the country. All this, so long as the majority 
community does not quarrel with the position taken by us and so long as they 
do not force iis to a position repugnant to Islam. We will not tolerate that. 

“We are not goiig to iiii-Muslimise ourselves. We have our own culture. 
The Hindus are not to dominate over us. Ninety million Muslims will stand 
to'vether for defending their rights. They will rally round the Muslim banner if 
there is any danger to their rights. We do not love fighting, but wo love defend- 
ing our rights. Our motto is ‘Nothing for ourselves ; all for Islam.” 

^ Mr. Fazlul Huq maintained that Muslims and Hindus were two separate 
nations and that they should be allowed to progress separately maintaining their 
separate entities. It was possible, he said, for the two cultures to live side by side 
ana lo contiibute separately to a common beneficial blend. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq maintained that in politics and other matters, including, for 
instance* the question of language and script, it was the Hindus who were intro- 
ducing separatist tendencies and forcing quarrels on the Muslims, yfho had to 
defend their rights and culture. 
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Mr. M. N. Roy’s Plea 

“The present constitutional deadlock can only be ended by Coalition Ministries 
in the Pioviiices,” said Mr* M, N, Roy addressing the Conference by special 
invitation. 

Coalition ministries, continued Mr. Roy, would be a means to an end, namely, 
the cifective participation of India in the present world crisis. From the very out- 
set of the war, the Congress policy had been wrong. 

“Two and a half years of office, during which people came to identify it with 
the Barkar, gave the Congress,” he added, “immense apparent popularity and it 
held the key to freedom. ' But it has chosen to commit political suicide. The 
resignation of the Ministries was a mistake. This false stop has blocked a very 
elective bridge to India’s co-operation in the war, which is essential not only for 
India but for the whole world.” , , , 

Mr. Roy said that he knew from personal knowledge that many Congress 
M. L. A’s were dissatisfied with the Congress policy, but they were keeping quiet 
because they were haunted by the nightmare of the Congress corning back to 
power. He thought that the effort to form Coalition Ministries would succeed. 
In any case, it was worthwhile making an effort, because that would create a 
different atmo-sphere, 

The Presidential Address 

“ ‘Back to the days of Mahomed’ should be the watchword of every Muslim,” 
said Khan Bahadur B. i/. Ismail, of Patna, in his presidential address to the 
Confeience. He added, “education must rest on a foundation of religion.” 

Deploring the fact that even in educational institutions the atmosphere was 
charged with a feeling of hatred between students of different sects, the Kliau 
Bahadur said that ho did not wish to lay the blame on any class or community, 
but there must be a limit to eveiything. He accused the Congress GovernmentB 
of having made changes in the system of education which were antagonistic to 
Muslim interests. 

A resolution endorsing the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League was passed. 
Another iirotcsted against the engraving of Sanskrit religious words on the Con- 
\Ocation degrees of the Agra University “which hurt the feelings and suscepti- 
bilities of the Muslim students.” 

It was also resolved that the U. P. Muslim Students’ Federation should 
appoint a sub-committce of students and members of the Court of the Allahabad 
University to take accessary steps for the redress of Muslim students’ giicvancea 
against the University. 


The Bihar Muslim Students’ Conference 

Second Session— Patna— 22nd. December 1940 
The Presidential Address 


The second annual conference of the Bihar Muslim Students’ Federation was 
held at Patna on the 22nd. December 1940 under the presidentship of Mr. Ghulam 
Imam, President of the City Muslim League, Lucknow. 

Mr. Imam, in the couise of his presidential address, advised the students to 
regulate their lives on the lines of the Islamic injunctions. Referring to the 
Pakistan scheme, he pointed out that the Muslims did not want to set up a state 
owned by them but only wanted to get a parcel of land where the Islamic laws 
could have sway. 

Eaji Bharufiildin, M.L.A., Chairman of the Reception Committe, while welcom- 
ing the delegates to the Conference, asked them to foster unity amongst themselves 
and appealed to the students to make the cause of the masses their own. 



Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

Vice-Chaneellor’s Speech 

The following is the Speech by Dr* R, C, Majumdar^ Vice-Chancellor, at the 
Annual Convocation of the University of Dacca on the 18th. July 1940 

Your Excellency and Chancellor, 

It is my proud privilege to offer ^ you a most cordial welcome on behalf of 
the^ University of Dacca on the occasion of your first visit to the University of 
which you have been the Chancellor for more than eight months. We are sure 
that Your Excellency will take an active and sympathetic interest in the affairs 
of the University and that your personal contact will enable it to profit more 
and more by your wise counsel, advice and guidance during the years to come. 

I would next offer a hearty and cordial welcome to the distinguished visitor 
who has kindly conseiited to deliver the Convocation Address. Dr* A. F* Rahmait 
is no_ stranger to the Univeisity*^ He has been associated with it both on the 
teaching and the administrative sides from its very inception, and ultimately held 
the high office of Vice-Chancellor for over two years and a half. He is now in a 
positiori^ to take a detached view of University education in general, and of this 
University in particular. His varied experience and wide knowledge of men and 
things make him eminently fife to give us a lead in educational policy jin these 
uncertain and troublesome times, and we are, therefore, grateful to him for having 
kindly accepted our invitation to deliver the Convocation Address. 

I would also welcome the other distinguished guests present here and offer 
them my most cordial thanks for the active iateresfe they have shown in the 
aflairs of the University. 

Before I proceed further, it is my melancholy duty to offer a tribute of 
respect to the memory of Professor N, N. Ghosh who served this University in 
various capacities, viz., Professor of Law. Dean of the Faculty of Law and Provost, 
Jagannath Hall. He retired after the full term of his service in the year 1934 
and rendered valuable services to the University. It is also my painful duty to 
refer to the tragic death of Mr. Nnpendra Narmjan Roy Chaudhiiry, the son of 
the Zemindar of Baldah and a member of the Court of this University. He was 
a very popular figure in Dacca and took great interests in games and sports. 

1 would now like to review in brief outline the work of the University during 
the last session. The most important event dining the year is the institution of 
the Faculty of Agriculture* The question of establishing a Faculty of Agriculture 
in the Dacca University was mooted even before the University actually came into 
being. More than twenty years ago, the Hoii’ble Mr. A. K, Fazlul Biiq, now the 
Chief Minister of Bengal, moved a resolution in the Bengal Legislative Council 
recommending to Government “that a fully equipped Agiicnltural College, to be 
finally incorporated with the proposed Dacca University, be established at an eaily 
date”. lu the speech with which he moved this resolution he showed very cogent 
reasons, with his usual eloquence, why this Agricultural College should be incorpo- 
rated in the University of Dacca* The resolution was accepted by the Government 
and they assured the house that they would shortly give piaotieal effect to the 
recommendations contained in that resolution. It was piesumably in pursuance of 
this policy that the Dacca University Act contained an express piovisioii ^that^ it 
shall have a Faculty of Agriculture. Unfortunately, financial and other difficulties 
intervened and practical effect could not be given to the provisions of the Act 
before the session 193940. I take this opportunity of tendering the most grateful 
thanks of the University to the Hoiiffile Chief Minister and his colleagues, specially 
the Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, for having enabled us to start the Faculty of 
Agriculture. Mr, M. Oarbery, M.c., has been elected the first Dean of the Faculty 
of Agiiculture. We have added two new Departments, viz., Biology and Soil 
Science, and have appointed a number of new teachers in Botany, Zoology, 
Micro-Biology and Agiicnltural Chemistry. Dr. P. Maheswari has been appointed 
Header in Botany and Head of the Department of Biology, while the Department 
of Soil Science has been placed for the present under the Professor of Chemistry, 

53 
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Amon^ other chan^'es in the administrative and teachinj^ staff, mention may 
be made ot the appointment of Piof. S* N. Bose, Head of the Department of 
Physics, as Provost of Dacca Hall, of Dr. Md. Shahidulla, as Provost of Fazlul 
Huq Muslim Hall and the Maiilana Zafar Ahmad Usraani as Lecturer in the 
Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies. The Maulana Saheb is a learned divine 
of alMndia reputation and his appointment will, I am snie. serve to strengthen 
and popularise the Department, Dr. B, K. Roy, Lecturer in English, has just retired 
from Univeisity service, after serving his full teim of appointment. By his scholar- 
ship and teaching ability of a high order he rendeied valuable services to the 
University for a period of 19 years. 

I am glad to be able to slate that the increase in the number of students was 

maintained during the last session, the total number of siudciiis being 1,569 as 

against 1,527 in the previous session. The number of women students has also 

increased, being 9G during the last session as against 72 in the year preceding. 

While refeiring to the increase in the number of students I would like to iioint 

out that the time has come when the University should have to think seriously 

about restricting admission only tp those ^ students who aic likely to 

profit really by puisuing a course in the Univeisity. It is obvious that many 

students who have just managed to pass the Matiiciilation and Intel mediate 
examinations are more likely to waste their time than do any good to themselves 
or to the University by continuing^ their career in the Univcisify. At the same 
time there are practical dilhculties in the way of laying down resiriclions to admis- 
sion over and above the minimum qualifications prescribed under the University 
Act. The University, has however, made a beginning in this policy of restriction by 
defining the categories of students who alone will be admitted to the Course for 
the Bachelor of the Oommerce. It is just possible that this would be followed up 
by the adoption of a similar policy in regard to the other courses. 

It is gratifying to note that the University has been able to maintain its 
academic standard. This will be proved by the recoid of the different academic 
societies of the Univeisity and the research^ work cairied on by the staff and 
students, of which a detailed account is given in the Annual Report. The doctorate 
degree has awarded by this University to Mr. Abdul Halim, Mr. Tejendra 
Nath Ghosd, Mr. Sachiudra Mohaii Mitia, Mr. Sachmdia Nath Barker, Mr. 
Promodebebaii Bhattaehaiyya, Mr. Rajendra Obandia Hazra, Mr. Jogendia Natli 
Chakravarti and Mr, Pratul Chandra Rakshit. All of them are old students of the 
University, and in many cases the thesis has_ been very highly praised by the 
distinguised examiners. I may specially refer in this connection to a book named 
“The Viceroy and the Governor-Goneial of India” just published by the Oxford 
University Press in London. It is written by Dr. A. B. Riidra, a distinguished 
graduate of this University and a member of its teaching staff. Piofessor Harold 
Laski describes it “as the best treaties known to him on this subject and one long 
likely to remain the standard treaties for the period it covers.” 

I would now like to say a few words about some of the important pending 
schemes and xiressing problems of the University. In my last Convocation Address, 
I stressed the need of a second Muslim Hall in order to afford residential facilities 
to the growing number of Muslim students. The necessary Statute was passed by 
the University, the new Hall being named after the Hon’ble the Chief Minister of 
Bengal in recognition of his eminent services to the cause of education. Wc are 
grateful to Your Excellency for giving assent to the Statute by viitue of which 
the Fazlul Huq Muslim Hall has been formally instituted with effect fiom July 
1. Its resident students, more than 100 in number, are now accommodated in a 
part of the main Univeisity Building where Classes, Offices and the Library of 
the University are located. This is a very unsatisfactory state of things and we 
axe anxious that Y^our Excellency's Government should make adequate financial 
provision for the construction of a new building worthy of the Hall. The lack of 
accommodation for the gradually increasing number of resident Muslim students is 
a serious problem and every year that passes adds to its gravity. The University 
is therefore, anxiously looking forward to an early solution of the problem. 

Satisfactory progress is also being made in regard to the proposed Faculty of 
Medicine. The Committee held its final meeting on the lOlh July and the report 
is now ready for submission to the Government. We fervently hope that the 
establishment of a Medical Faculty in this University will received the sympathetic 
consideration of the Goveruraent, No argument of mine is perhaps needed to back 
the scheme, particularly as we justly regard the Hon’ble Minister in charge of 
tke Department as one of who feels keenly on this subject. He has already s£>wn 
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aciiye and^ lively sympathy for the project as befits one who so worthily represents 
the illustrious family to whom the city of Dacca is indebted for ail its major 
developments and amenities of life* 

Next to the provision of a Medical College there is another direction in 
which the expansion of the University’s activities is both desirable and possible. 
Aiy institution for imparting advanced training in certain special branches of Engin- 
eeiing and Technology is a great desideratum in this province, and the University 
of Dacca with its well -equipped laboratories, and the Ahsanullah School of Engi- 
neering as a fitting nucleus, may justly hope to increase its usefulness by starting 
a Faculty of Engineering. At our request the Government have referred this 
question to the Committee appointed some time back to consider the reoiganisation 
of the Ahsanullah School of Engineering. It might perhaps be felt by the Govern- 
ment that this University is insatiable in its demands* I may assure them, 
however, that, so far at least as I am concerned, this is my last demand upon 
public funds for any major development in this University. Besides, it is necessary 
perhaps to emphasise that the institution of a Faculty of Engineering in this 

University is not altogether a new proposal. At the time when the draft Bill 

for the establishment of a Univeisity at Dacca was being debated in the Central 
Assembly, there was a general consensus of opinion that it should start, among 
others, with the Faculties of Medicine, Agriculture and Engineering. The Govern- 
ment accepted the first two and incorxoorated them in the Act, while, as regards the 
last, they ex])ressed the opinion that although it was highly desirable that a 
Faculty of Engineering should be established in the University of Dacca, the 

Cential Government was not willing to make a definite provision for it in the Act 

thereby imposing a heavy financial burden on the Local Government limes have 
changed since then and the need for a course of Engineering and Technology is 
much greater today than it was 20 years ago. No apology is theiefore needed for 
pressing upon the Government our very natural desire to increase the usefulness of 
this University by starting a higher course in Engineering and Technology. 

The provision of higher training in Technology and Engineering will also go 
a great way towaids removing what is often urged as the chief defect in the 
University education by a large section of the ^ public. The University is mainly 
criticised on the giound that the education imparted by it is tooliteiaiy and does 
not enable its graduates to earn their livelihood. It is difficult to endorse the view 
that the main function of the University is to find employment for its students or 
to adapt the teaching solely to its requirements. On the other hand, it must be 
freely admitted that the University should include in its curricula such branches of 
study as would enable its alumni to fight successfully the struggles of life and 
equip them with knowledge that may be turned to good account by way of 
furthering the industiial development and economic reorganisation of the country. 

Iffiis raises a fundamental question about the scope and function of the 
University and I should take this opportunity to say a few words about it. The 
idea is slowly gaining ground that there should be a greater correlatioir between 
the Universities and the national needs in various w^alks of life. As an abstract 
principle no exception can be taken to it, but in its practical application, the only 
needs that are emphasised, almost to the exclusion ot all others, are the economic 
and the material. Nobody could possibly deny for a moment the great necessity 
for satisfying those needs at a time when India is passing through an acute stage 
of poveity and unemployment. But taking a broad view of our national life it 
would be equally futile to deny that there are also other paramount needs in the 
life of the nation, notably in the moral and intellectual spheres. Those who have 
eyes to see cannot but realise that the want of bread is not the only danger that 
is threatening the national welfare. There is a great void in the intellectual and 
moral life of the people which is slowly but steadily sapping its vitality day by 
day. In all departments of national life, whether political, social or religious, 
there are signs of intellectual and moral bankruptcy and he who runs may read 
them. Slogans and catchwords have taken the place of thoughts and ideals, 
narrowness characterises our outlook and desires, and bioad vision and high 
thinking are at a discount. Violence of thought and language has become the 
passport to leadership and little value is placed in public life upon such virtues 
as sturdiness of chaiacter, nobility of feelings, steady devotion to work and a spirit 
of willing self-sacrifice. These eminent qualities are no longer regarded as 
essential even in a leader, and no wonder we are witnessing all around us the 
metcoiic rise and fall of popular leaders in every walk of life. Discipline which 
controls our surging emotions both in private and public life, and acts as a true 
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guide in puzzling and critical times, is fast passing away* Intemperance in 
language and action and unwillingness to concede the same freedom to others as 
one desires for oneself render healthy organised activities abortive or impossible* 
The fundamental principles and moral values of life, which constitute the very 
foundations of human thought and action, are being challenged with arrogance by 
a newly awakened spirit of scepticism which ignores the piogiess of centuries 
and the laborious process of evolution through which human civilisation has 
emerged to its present state* 

The same state of chaos in moral and intellectual spheres is writ large in the 
history of the world as it is shaping around us today. The ruthless war that is 
slowly spreading its tentacles over the whole of bewildered Europe attacks the very 
first principles upon which organised political life is based and is sure to prove a 
great set-back to the progress which freedom, liberalism and democracy achieved 
after a grim struggle for hundreds of years. Here again the fruits of centuries of 
progress have been trampled under foot by the primitive human instincts of 
greed and lust for power and a fatal belief that might is right* Humanity shudders 
at the massacre, devastation, outrage and depredations that are being carried 
on a colossal scale by the very people who have held aloft the torch of progress 
and civilisation in Europe and illumined the darkness of the world. Today we are 
forcefully reminded of Lord Giey’s prophetic words in 1914 : “The lamps are 
going out all over Europe ; we shall not see them lit again in our life-time'^ 

This is not the proper occasion to examine the ultimate causes underlying 
this moral retrogression of Europe or to pass any judgment on the principal 
actors in this grim tragedy. But those of us who are not directly and immediately 
affected by it must pause and think in a detached and dispassionate spirit, and try 
to read aright the signs of the times and learn the obvious lessons they hold out 
before us. 

I hope this brief review of national and international sitiiation would not be 
regarded as out of place in a Convocation Address. For nothing can so forcibly 
demonstrate the fact, which is often ignored, that great as the need is for supplying 
the material wants of life and harnessing our knowledge for that purpose, there is 
an equally imperative demand upon the highest education that the University can 
impart, not only to conserve the highest and noblest ideals that humanity conceived 
in the past, but also to emphasise the value of those sublime truths upon the 
human mind. Today when the whole world seems to be seized with a mad frenzy 
of passion, the Universities form nearly the only strongholds where the 
highest ideals of humanity may seek and find a safe refuge from the onslaughts 
of brute force inspired by violence and hate. Here flourish the arts and 
science, and knowledge, extended to all spheres of life, quickens an aclive 
social sense and inspires a healthy desire to live and let others live. Here 
we still uphold a respect for the rights of the individual and his freedom 
of thought, belief and action with due regard to the similar freedom of his fellow- 
men. Here we test and teach the values of charity, liberality and fellow-feeling 
towards others ; of a disciplined mind and intellect which engenders proper respect 
for rules and regulations and checks one's over-weening self-esteem and instincts 
of aggression. Above all, it is in the pure and healthy atmosphere of the University 
that the students should feel an inner urge for the true, the good and the beautiful 
and grow a spirit of service and sacrifice for the cause of humanity. Good 
maxims are these and theoietically accepted as true all over the world, but it is 
necessary for the Universities to repeat and emphasise them and to correlate them 
with the modern conditions of life in order to restore the lost equilibrium in our 
national and international life. 

No University will be worth its name if it fails to inspire its students with 
those ideals when the woxld sorely meeds them. Amid the din and dust of 
modern life, when the old repositories of faith and virue are crumbling to pieces 
one after another, the University, as the highest seat of knowledge and learning, 
must hold aloft the banner of humanity. Nations and empires rise and fall, the 
arts and crafts of peace and war flourish and decay, but the highest ideals of 
humanity and the moral value of life tower above them all like the eternal 
Himalayas. 

This is my message to you, the Graduates of the University who have assem- 
bled here today to receive their Degrees. I congratulate you on your successes and 
confidently hope that you would carry my message to heart. I would not like 
today to give you any advice on the conventional lines— for the times are too deep 
and Btirring for trite observations and common platitudes* We are living in an 
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era of ^ revolutionary excitement when the whole fabric of human civilization is 
being violently shaken to its very foundation ♦ Let us lise equal to the occasion 
and think in terms of human welfares rather than individual happiness. The two 
are indissolubly connected, though the link is not often visible or perceptible. You 
should not devote the knowledge and intellectual and moral discipline that this 
University has imparted to you, exclusively to the satisfaction of your personal 
needs and desires. You should be animated by a spirit of service and take your 
due share in the arduous task of improvement, renovation and reconstruction in 
every sphere of our life, be it as a leader or as an humble follower. You must try 
to cultivate the power of thinking and reviewing the life around you in a detached 
and dispassionate spirit. You must try to equip yourself for leadership by 
developing the virtues I have mentioned above and a keen sense of public morality 
the lack of which is the most prominent cause of degeneration in our public life 
today. You should be imbued with a feeling of robust optimism and urged by 
an impelling desiie to leave things better than you found them. Never lose heart 
by the enormity of the manifold ills which have seized our national life and 
rendered pi ogress and purification almost a Herculean task- But be buoyed up 
with hope which comes to youth alone. A short while ago, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the Foundation Day of the University, I unfniled the flag of the 
University carrying the great motto “Tiuth shall prevail”. Let that be the 
watchword of your life, and let each individual students take a solemn pledge that 
whatever walks of life it may be Ms lot to tiead, he should keep this flag of his 
Alma mater flying, and endeavour by words and deeds so to regulate his conduct 
that truth may prevail over untruth, that justice may triumph over iniquity, 
wisdom over passion, virtue over impiety, and reason over brute-force. The safe- 
keeping of the University flag, which implies all these noble virtues and ideals, 
is in the hands of each and all of you, and I hope and pray that you should 
always hold it high and keep its honour unsullied even at the risk of everything 
else that you may hold dear and near. With this hope I take leave of you and 
wish you god-speed in your journey of life, 

H. E. the Governor’s Address 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Before I touch on some of the many pioblems which you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor 
have mentioned in your address, and before I speak to you, as I intend to do this 
morning, of the grave international events which overshadow your lives and mine, 
let me say what a special pleasure it is for me to be present today on my first 
foimal visit to this great University, of which I am xirivileged and proud to be 
Chancellor. As a centre for the cultural life of Eastern Bengal, this University 
has a great part to play in moulding and influencing public opinion and in main- 
taining that great tradition of learning which has always characterised the people 
of tins’ side of the province. It is no part of my duty today, nor is it my intention 
to comment on the educational standaids maintained here, but I would like to take 
this opportunity of saying how impressed I was with the work which is being 
done during an informal visit which I was able to pay to the University a few 
days ago. 

In the course of your address, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, you referred to many 
aspects of University life and to serveral administrative problems and achievements. 
I share with you the satisfaction of knowing that a fully fledged Faculty of Agri- 
culture is now in being and I trust and believe that the achievements of this new 
Faculty will be of real help and assistance to the agriculturists of this Province, 
and will in future serve to recall the work of the Hon’ble Chief Minister and his 
colleagues who have shared no endeavour to bring it into being. Let us not, how- 
ever, in the first flush of enthusiasm, forget that the Faculty has still to prove its 
worth. That it will do so, I have not the slightest doubt, for Dacca has always 
possessed a wealth of practical agricultural experience which can now be drawn 
upon for the purposes of the University. I should like to take this opportunity 
to emphasise the necessity of maintaining to the full the happy co-operation 
which has already been achieved between the Agricultural Department and 
the University. By this means, I feel confident that the Faculty will quickly make 
its weight felt for the betterment of agriculture in the Province. 

As regards the possibility of the establishment of two further Faculties of 
Medicine and Engineering to which a reference has been made, I am not, I am 
afraid, in a position to cany you much further than your Vice-Chancellor has 
done. The Committee appointed by Government to examine the question of the 
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Medical Faculty has not yet reported and until it does so, I cannot add further 
comment. 

The question of establishing a Faculty of Engineering raises, however, many 
complex problems. The necessities of war have emphasised the need for greater 
pi ogress in technical training and the Central Government are like a lively interest 
in the wider extension of facilities for such training. The Bengal Government even 
before this new development had not oveilooked the possibihtcs of tnrther develop- 
ing the already flourishing Ahsainillah Scool of Engineering, In fact the Com- 
mittee which was appointed to make recommendations for the improvement of 
this school has asked to be allowed to consider also the possibility of developing 
the school into a college. This request has been granted and the further question 
of establishing a Faculty of Engineering must naturally await the result of the 
committee’s deliberations. I think we should be wise to avoid undue optimism 
in this connection and to remember that for some years to come the demands 
on account of Primary and Gills Education are likely to leave very little over for 
assistance to other branches, howerver valuable. 

As regards the second Muslim Hall I can only say that nobody was more 
pleased than I when I found myself able to give my assent to the Statue — the first 
step towards its creation. The second step — the provision of financial assistance 
towards its coastruction—is a responsibility of my C^overnment : as Governor I 
can only proceed on advice. As Chancellor I have not failed to express my views 
in the appropriate place and steps have already been taken which I hope will 
lead to a satisfactory solution of the problem in the very near future. 

You will, I know, forgive me if I turn now fiom the more immediate acade- 
mic problems to the international situation and its bearing on the future of those 
of you who are undergoing a Univeisity training, or those of you who are about 
to quit the compaiative quiet of academic life. For this situation does concern you ; 
it concerns the whole future of the civilised race ; it concerns the future of India 
in which you, by virtue of the training you have been fortunate enough to enjoy in 
Poland and spread through Scandinavia and the Low Countries to France and 
Britain, may spread even further. Even if hostilities do not move further East, the 
outcome of this struggle will profoundly affect the progress of mankind for decades 
to come. In this struggle we are fighting for the principles of democracy and 
decent civilised life against a system which offers security~and a poor security at 
that— only to those who are willing to subject their lives to the will of a ruthless 
few who value human life and liberty not at all. As I said a little over a fortnight 
ago, the essential interests of Great Britain and India have never before had so 
much depended on the outcome of the joint effort to which they have set their hands. 

I urge upon you, young men and women, who have been taught to think 
for yourselves, not to dismiss fiom your minds the significance of what is happen- 
ing today in Europe and what may well be happening tomorrow in Asia. The 
outcome of these events will influence your lives* It will influence not only your 
own lives, but those of the entire community in which you live— it will decide in 
fact whether you can work in an atmospheie of ordered political development or 
whether your lives will be forced in an atmosphere of fear and regimentation. I do 
most earnestly urge upon you the necessity of appreciating the importance of what 
is happening in Europe today and, as I said before, of what may well be happening 
in Asia tomorrow. 

I have already spoken at length and I will not keep you longer from Dr. 
Rahman who i know is no stranger to you and whom you are all anxious to hear. 

I have very great pleasure in requesting you, Dr. Kahman, to address the 
Convocation. 

Br. Rahman’s Convocation Address 

I am grateful to the University for the honour that has been conferred on 
me by asking me to deliver the address at this Convocation. When I received the 
invitation of the Yice-Chaneellor, I accepted without hesitation not because I had 
anything of tiemendous import to say. but because for me it is always a pleasure 
to come to an institution where I have served and to which I have given the best 
that was in me. Though at present I live rather far away I keep myself informed 
of the activities of the Univeisity and I offer my congratulations on the vigour 
displayed and the expansion in various directions and I pray that every dream 
that the Univeisity dreams may be realised in the fulness of time. There is so 
much need for clear thinking in this bewildered world, such urgency for a correct 
lead to the generation that is growing that every endeavour should be made to 
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support and develop Universities whose function it is to stand in the forefront of 
movements that aim at the amelioration of mankind* 

I suppose on an occasion like this it is usual to offer advice to youth for the 
dischar^ije of their responsibilities and the conduct of their lives. I have not coma 
in any spirit of carping criticism.^ I come in the spirit of disciple seeking light, 
to state the problems and tiibulations of my mind and ask you for a solution ; 
at any rata to persuade you to give your immediate and closest attention to these 
questions. 

It is undoubtedly tnie that at the present time, we are gravely perturbed 
with what is happening in Europe. The marvels of science have largely annihilated 
time and space ; in that sense the world has become much narrower ; everyliody 
considers or should consider himself to be a citizen of the world, The 
woild’s travails find an answering echo in every heart, but, during the last 
months events have happened with such bewildering swiftness, the nature 
and character of modern war have so completely shattered preconceived notions 
that imagination is somewhat paralysed. The hunger for news is so great and 
every hour news is screamed at such a rate that there is hardly time for cool 
reflection, to realise the full implications of all that we hear. The forces of 
destruction are locked in a death embrace on land, sea and in the air ; the flower 
of the youth of a country he in nameless graves m the battlefields of Europe ; 
thoimnds of citizens in belligeient and (even neutral countries) go to sleep without 
knowwg if they will wake on the morrow ; no one can foretell where the fire 
will xage tomorrow thrones have tumbled, countiies have been devastated. This 
is an inadequate picture ; but no fiiither elaboration is required because everyday, 
every hour you read and hear of the horrois of the deadly combat now waging ; 
all this 18 true of a portion of this world but it would be criminal folly to "be 
indiflcrent or to allow -yourself to be deluded into thinking that life will follow 
the even tenor of its way. 

In our shattered existence, many of us are apt to think of the present war as 
a remote evil ; many again indulge in intellectual dandyism ; not many realise 
that the danger to our country is not as unreal sometimes it is thought to be. 
Even if actual hostilities do not break out, the world today is so interdependent that 
no country can escape the consequences of a conflict of this magnitude. You see 
that in soaring prices, in sudden but unjustified panics, in the numberless measures 
of precaution It is not my purpose to speak of this aspect ; I would like 
to urge that this is the time to reconsider the moral values of life. Even in war 
with its exposition of stark naked brute force, it is moral values that ultimately 
count In moments of world crisis the spiritual nature of man develops because 
it is in the anguish of darkness that the soul grows. Lota of people believe that 
something will turn up to remove the present confusion. With this comforting 
thought they are able to go on. This attitude of acceptance, of placid pathetic 
complacency is perhaps peculiar to man. We have learned to depend on the social 
order, upon the stability of Governments and upon the instant supply of our 
demands whatever they may be. However bad things are, we continue to believe 
that the system under which we live will continue to work. The tendency to 
fatalism takes the system for granted. But acceptance of fate is not enough ; there 
must be a sense of destiny also. Civilisation depends on our foresight, character, 
effort and determination. Weaken those qualities and civilisation decays. It has 
been said and very rightly said that we are living in the hour of destiny ; there 
is hardly any dispute that the deadly conflict now waging is the end of the world 
order to which we have been accustomed ; the mechanism of our present day world 
has broken down completely, A sense of destiny means knowing one’s end. It 
is this that changes men from being mere participators or spectators of the forces 
of events into creators of the future. Are we aware of our destiny, are we perparing 
to reach our destination ? It is at this moment that we must examine ourselves, 
to see the truth in ourselves, to separate the dross from the gold, to root out of 
ourselves all that is unworthy of our highest ideals. 

I do not intend to speak today of the war aims of the belligerents. Whatever 
may have been the aims for which war was undertaken, the course of the war, the 
events of the last few weeks have revealed the real nature of the struggle. On the 
one hand is stark, naked determination to dominate and control ; on the other a 
fight for existence, a struggle to preserve the intangible imperishable spiritual 
property of mankind. In many of us there is a feeling of vague, general apprehen- 
Bion mingled with fascination for Nazi methods, but should we not be absolutely 
clear of what we stand for ? What are the moral values for which life is worth 
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living ? No intelligent man can be a neutral and it ia wise to brush the cobwebs 
off our brain, , , . ^ 

No woids of mine are necessary to conjure up for you the picture of a world 
in tears. The apologists of “total war” have enslaved countries, ravaged smiling 
lands, destroyed cities, murdered hapless fleeing refugees ; rained death on unsuspec- 
ting women and children. Not defeat, but humiliating exteimination is aimed at. 
Primeval forces have been let loose ; smaller nations are ceasing to exist ; acquisi- 
tiveness or greed and jealousy seem to be the only law of this world ; unabashed 
opportunism appears to be the guiding principle and in pursuance of this policy 
all the horrors that were conceived of Hell in scriptures have paled into insigni- 
ficance. Masses of men are held in bondage and civilisation itself is in shackles. 
Before the irresistable momentum of a mighty machine the moral structure of 
the world is in danger of collapse. Faith, libeity and justice, the right to live, 
personal fieedom, liberty of conscience everything is in jeopanly because the desires 
of militaiy super-men must be satisfied. I am no propagandist ; nor is it my 
puipose to apportion blame for this sorry state of things. I would like to urge 
only that men’s minds must be superior to the machines that men have invented 
and it is the qualities of the mind that will have to rebuild this shattered world. 
But today the problem is different. It would be unwise to assume that the clanger 
to India is unreal, that you will somehow escape the consequences of a conflict 
which threatens to engulf the woild ; that while the world lies in ruins you* will 
be able to preserve your pioud heiitage or that you can achieve anything ||llhout 
effort, without struggle or the will to stake all for the moial values that you che- 
rish and mankind has evolved after years of siiflering. 

As students of the Univeisity, 1 would ask you to consider what you value. 
Would you allow success of methods— however brutal — to lull you into an acqui- 
escence of them or do you feel that this evil that values nothing except its own 
convenience or its own desire should be resisted ? The logic of facts is inexorable 
and the choice has to be made. As sure as anything, out of this travail a new 
world is being born. Man is measured not by his achievements but by the moral 
values lie has created. What are the moral values that Nazism has created ? It 
is possible to accept that the will of one man is the source of all justice 2 The 
triumph of Nazism would mean the disappearance of valued institutions, of social 
privileges, of cherished principles of conduct, of decency and order of social life, 
of the iLile of law. We must range ourselves on the side of those who arc making 
the supreme sacrifice to resist this challenge, who are cheerfully and valiantly 

giving lives to make life worth living. It has been said that if for 

nothing else, at least in self-inteiest, India should be on the side of 

these forces. There is piofoiind truth ia that but the realisation only 

of that truth is not enough, especially when danger is at your door. It needs 
active co-operation with the forces that are being marshalled. The best and surest 
guarantee against danger is preparedness. Not only now but for the futuro jdan 
of things when you will be thiown on your own resources and therefore for added 
and greater responsibilities I have no doubt that youth all over this country with 
its warm-hearted responsiveness to ideals will volunteer in the spirit of Crusaders 
in ever increasing numbers for the fighting forces of this country and the preser- 
vation of that heritage which is a proud and sacied possession. We should 
contiibute, each one of us, our time, energy and skill so that in the ultimate 
planning we can speak with authoiity and decisiveness. The response is encour- 
aging ; it should be worthy of Indians traditions and history. It is the power of 
the mind that ultimately creates the ramparts of civilisation ; it is the privilege 

of a University to pursue ideas to their logical end, and mould that power to 

rebuild the world nearer to the heart’s desire. No society can be great unless its 
niimbeis are prepared for saciifices and the hour for that saorifi'ce is nearer than 
we imagine. You are living in the hour of destiny ; the soul of fiecdom is in 
danger ; piomisea made on the other in all solemnity should be discounted. 
Remember the old adage “Heveii helps those who help themselves.” Take a long 
view of things and be prepared for all eventualities. 

I cannot close this part without a brief reference to India. While cities 
almost next door are burning and leashed forces of destruction are straining to be 
let loose on this woild, we are evolving doctrines that have no relation either to 

the realities of the situation or to lesponsibilities that have to be faced. Outworn 

woids and phiases still provide the armaments of our political conflict, intellectual 
antipathy to Nazi doctrines, there is in abundance, but active collaboration is not 
sufficient either because we do not sense the imminent danger, or we realise our 
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dependanco and helplessness or because we nurse a grievance. While discerning 
eyes see that what India has wanted is almost at its door through force of 
events, many of us are unable to recognise it or are ansions to scrutinise its 
credentials. 

Youth is^ too often called upon to make sacrifices so that the world is safe 
for others and it seems to me that youth should have a say in the plan of things. 
Have the courage of convictions, not of others but of your own. You reflect the 
opinion of the country. Many of us have a tendency to turn our backs to public 
opinion and declare that public opinion is behind us. Such leaders should tread 
their path alone ; without you. It cannot be denied that there is a feeling of 
awareness in India, _a desire to render service. We only hope that with a little 
imaginative realisation of ^ possibilities by all sides, steps will be taken to mobilise 
resources — moral and material— for a cause with which the heart of India is 
in sympathy. 

There is only one other matter to which I would like to draw your attention 
and I should ^ be acquitted of any unfriendly criticism. For some lime there has 
been an unrest in the student world, a restlessness that has manifested itself in 
organised defiance _ of authority and in the use of weapons which are usually 
applied in the political or economic sphere. I still have the opportunity of meeting 
large numbers of youngraen, who by common consent, are distinguished products 
of our Universities. To my questions their reply invariably has been that they 
deplore the growing tendency, that while in retrospect they regret the part some 
of them played, at the moment they had neither the cneigy nor the courage to 
stand out against mass movements. Herein lies the incalculable danger of these 
manifestations. It may be that there are grievances which demand redress, that 
authorities are so perverse as not to be amenable to any reason or persuasion. I 
am not saying that there should be no criticism, but criticism should never be 
confused with opinions. The critic has to know the technical methods of creation 
and that ought to keep him humble. He must share the burden of hard work. 
But it cannot be denied that discipline once undermined injures the institution as 
well as the students, and in the formative stages of a young man’s life the 
damage is permanent. Education is justified when, it makes you into men, mature 
men fit for responsibilities ; education is the discipline which gives form to the 
fully expressive life. Education is not easy and discipline is not easy. Nothing 
worth having is easy until it is mastered and the educated man should accept a 
higher discipline as he masters each lower one. During the period that you are 
in educational institutions, reduce your mind to order with all that it implies. And 
that means turning out of the mind most of the images that encumber it and 
keeping only what should be kept there. Absence of mental discipline produces the 
confusion of images that flood the mind. The habit once lost persists through 
life and it is difficult to regain it. Discipline is not so much a matter of rules 
and regulations as of good fellowship and understanding and the tragedy of this 
tendency is the irretrievable loss of this fellowship and understanding. An 
imperceptible wall rises between teachers and the taught and all those traditions 
from which you wish to profit are damaged beyond repair. Freedom is not a 
natural growth, it has to be cultivated, and how can we cultivate it ? First by 
humility and secondly by a sense of destiny, and by humility I do not mean 
obsequiousness but an inner attitude. You will ask, can humility be balanced 
with a sense of destiny ? That equilibrium has to be established ; that is the 
art of life. Freedom begins with willing surrender ; it is developed as the mind 
turns constantly, with all its force, to the acceptance of moral values. 

During the period of your education nothing should be done that disturos 
this progress of your mind. 


The Madras University Convocation 

Sir Shanmiikhum Chetty’s Address 

The following is the text of the address delivered at the Convocation of the 
University of Madras by Sir Shanmukham Ohetty, K. c. i. E. Dewan of Cochin 
on the 9th. August 1940. 

You Excellency, Graduates of the year. Ladies aud Gentlem^i.— 

I must first express my gratitude to His Excellency the Chancellor lor the 

54 
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honour that he has conferred npon me in inviting me to deliver the convocation 
addiess* I value this piivilcge as a unique one. Eor the alumnus of a University 
to be called upon by his own Alma Mater to this task is, in some measuic, a 
recognition that the person has not proved unworthy of the clc,a,reG that the Uni- 
versity conferred upon him. I therefore value this honour as a unique one. 

It is exactly 15 years ago -in 1915--that I sat amongst the giaduates of that 
year in this very hall to receive my degree. The Hon ’bio Sir Harold Stuart, a 
member of the Governor’s Executive Council, addressing the graduates of the year, 
said: ‘'A people who are probably the best educated in Europe have plunged the 
woikl into the greatest war in history, not to defend or advance any noble ideal, 
blit in a spirit of egotism of the basest and most brutal type.” He then expressed 
the hope “that, when the foul mists which have blotted out truth and justice and 
humanitv aio blown away, all that is best in the German system will remain to 
form a solid foundation for the gradual rebuilding, with tears and shame and 
humility, of an edifice not unworthy of a civilised people.” It is said that history 
repeats itself. But no one expected that the repetition will take place with such 
rapidity within the short space of a quarter of a century. 

The last years of my own caioer in this University saw the end of the era of 
peace and oidered progress, and while we were taking our degrees, the world was 
in the throes of what we considered to be the greatest war of history. In the 
midst of that travail men fondly cherished the hope that the sacrifice of the youth 
of the world would not be in vain ; that the gicat war would^ end war all times 
and make the world safe for democracy. Statesmen and political thinkers saw in 
the League of Nations the possibilities of realisation of the poet’s vision of “'fhe 
railiament of man, the Federation of the world.” In spite of all this optimism, 
the whole plan for international co-operation and collective security has collapsed. 
Far from the woild being made safe for democracy, the tragic eclipse of democracy 
in the great French Republic has left Great Britain the only great democratic 
country in Europe. In short, all the hopes held out to the youth that was called 
npon to make great saciifices in the last war have been frustrated, and instead 
of the world being made a better place to live in, it has become an unsafe place 
for even peaceful existence. 

Graduates of the year, it is in the midst of such gloom and darkness that I 
am expected to give you some light to guide yon ia the various paths of life that 
you may choose. My thought naturally turns first to the elementary problem of 
safety— the problem of the defence of the country against external aggression. 
There are those amongst us who think that India has nothing to fear from any 
external enemies and that it is only as a British possession that she might possibly 
become the object of attack. The history of the world during the last few months 
has demonstrated that there is no warrant for such faith. Independent countries 
have been mercilessly overrun and occupied, notwithstanding the most scrupulous 
neutrality that they had observed. Whether India will be subject to an attack will 
depend, not on the consideration that she is an integral part of the British Com- 
mon-wealth, but purely on what value the aggressors attach to India as a strategic 
point in their scheme of world domination. 

It is unfortunate that those who have been responsible for the administration 
of this vast coiintiy have completely ignoied the importance of making the people 
of India fit to defend themselves. The days when mercenary armies undertook 
the defence of a country are gone— never to return. In the present-day conflicts 
between nations, the entire people of a country are mobilised for offensive and 
defensive actions. No time should now be lost in taking adequate measures to 
teach the people of India how to defend their country, Oorapulaoxy military 
service is neither necessaiy nor feasible at this stage. But the measures contem- 
plated by the Government of India are totally inadequate to meet the demands 
of the situation. While recruitment to the Indian army on a larger scale may 
meet the immediate reqaiiements, the problem of the defence of India in its 
fundamental aspect should be tackled in a different way. The nucleus of a citizen 
army can be created by intioducing compulsory military training in all the 
Universities of India. From a report recently published I find that Canada has 
adopted such a course. If eveiy Indian youth who goes through the portals of 
a Unuersity is given a chance to get an insight into the science and practice of 
modern warfare, you will have in the country a source from which the future 
citizen army can be raised. I hope that the Univeisity authorities in India will 
lose no time in taking the necessary steps in this direction and that the Eulers of 
India will realise the urgency and importance of this problem. 
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It migbt be argued by Bome that, by inculcating the knowledge of force in 
tne young men of the Universities, you would be contaminating the fountain-head 
of society with the doctrine of force. Prophets and thinkers in different ages have 
preached that the use of force in settling the affairs of individuals and nations is 
morally wrong and wicked._ Of late a great deal has been said about this doctrine. 
The wholesale condemnation of the use of force under any circumstances is, I 
think, the result of a mistaken interpretation of the teachings of prophets and 
religious reformers.^ My reading of the philosophy of non-violence leads me to the 
conclusion that it is the object that lies behind the use of force that makes it right 
or wrong. If the powers ot evil resort to the use of force, they can and ought 
to be resisted by counter force. While the force used by Hitler in pursuing his 
policy of aggression is totally wrong, the force that is necessary to resist Hitler 
is morally justified. If this interpretation of the doctrine is correct, we need not 
hesitate to take all necessary steps to teach the young men in our Universities to 
resist by force the powers of evil. 

The trendy of events in Europe during the last two decades has demonstrated 
how the destiny of nations can be moulded by the peculiar training given to the 
youth of a country. The rule that is established in modern Germany has been 
recently described by President Eoosevelt as “a new enslavement in which men 
may not speak, may not listen and may not think.’^ How has it been possible 
for a small ^nd of dictators and political adventurers to impose such a system 
on a highly intellectual and enlightened people like the Germans ? It was 
assumed in many quarters that the German people were not behind Hitler and 
his associates and that the whole system would break down in a moment of crisis. 
It was this belief that was responsible for the Allies diopping leaflets on German 
towns, explaining the implications of Nazi rule, at the beginning of the war. 
Subsequent events have demonstrated that the original assumption on w'hich this 
action was based was wrong. It would not be possible for the most powerful 
group of political adventurers to start on a gigantic war of aggression if they w^ere 
not certain of the whole-hearted support of their own nation. The historian of the 
future will find that the whole German nation must bear with Hitler the 
responsibility for this war. 

The strength of Hitler in Germany is the powerful support that the youth of 
that countiy is giving him. The devastating perversion of the Hitler youth is the 
real strength behind the Dictator. The youth of Germany today are ardent 
believers in all the tenets of the Nazi doctrine. The first act of Hitler and bis 
associates when they captured the citadels of power in Germany was to get the 
youth of the country on their side and to inculcate in them a passionate faith in 
the principles of the Nazi party. The entire educational system of Germany is 
permeated with Nazi ideals. The European conflict today is, therefore, a conflict 
of the youth of Germany with the youth of the other countries. The present day 
generation of Germany has been taught to believe in and adopt standards 
of conduct which are in sharp contradiction to the generally accepted 
standards of the world. Their ideals today aio fundamentally different 
and constitute a menacing challenge to the very foundations of human libeity. 
My object in referring to this aspect of the world situation is to emphasise 
the importance of the educational system of a country in the shaping not merely 
of its own destiny but of the destiny of its neighbours as well. The moral to be 
drawn is that we should be extiemely careful about those ideals and standards 
which have been accepted as correct in all ages and which have stood the test of 
time. There are those who think that our educational system should be radically 
alteied to suit modem conditions. While adjustments are inevitable from time to 
time, we must take care that the fundamental moral foundation of our educational 
system is not distiubed. 

The need for caution applies not merely to educational problems but to the 
entire field of human activity. In the very nature of things the world can never 
stand still. The never-ending physical movement of the Universe in its 
own orbit is reflected in the constant movement of human life and thought. 
Progress, reform, revolution—these are but the various phases of that movement, 
which bewilders the average man. You and I aie living in such a peiiod in 
world’s histoiy. In their quest for the ideal society the youth are tempted to 
biush aside all established conventions in the political, social and economic 
spheicB. I am not afiaid of change, and I do not advocate the doctrine of “stand 
Btiir’ in human affairs. While the necessity for change and adjustment is the very 
law of life, wc ought not to ignore the need for restraint without which society 
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will perish. Whatever might be the peculiarities of a particular era, we have to 
recognise that the foundations of human life are based on certain cannons of 
conduct which are of an eternal nature. Those who thoughtlessly attempt to 
disturb these foundations are often responsible for the miseries and tragedies of the 
world. Mathew Arnold’s dictum — “Moral causes govern the rise and fall of 
States”"“is of universal application. This lesson is of special significance to our 
country today because the Indian youth is filled with enthusiasm for change and 
reform in all directions in our national life. With all our impatience with the 
existing order of society, let us temper our enthusiasm with a proper appreciation 
of the canons and conventions which have a peimanent value. 

The rise of the authoiitarian States during the last two decades offers a 
powerful illustration of the dangeis which follow when all recognised ideals are 
set at naught in rebuilding a society. Ever since organised societies came into 
existence in the world, political thinkers have discussed the relation between the 
individual and the State. Even in the States of the ancient and the mediaeval 
world, whose functions were practically confined to the elementary problem of 
defence against external aggression, hmita were set to the claims of the indivi- 
dual as against the State. The limitations on the liberty of the individual citizen 
were, however, based on a recognition of the value of human personality and 
individual freedom. In the modern State, the functions of Government have 
come to include almost every aspect^ of human life ; nevertheless, the countries 
which have a democratic constitution allow considerable freedom to the indivi- 
dual citizen. The builders of the totalitarian States have set at naught all those 
principles of civil and political liberty which have guided mankind for three 
thousand years. Compulsions and prohibitions of various kinds have struck at 
the root of individual libeity till at last in these States their citizens cannot even 
think differently from theii rules. In their mad zeal the dictators of the world 
have uprooted humanity and begun the building of a social order on a different 
plane by diametrically opposite methods and without any regard for any of the 
great traditions and ideals which have guided civilised society through all the 

centuries. Some of these revolutionaries feel no need of private property, of family, 
of faithj of even God in their new order. Their work has been a negation of 
everything which for thousands of years has meant what we call progress, civili- 
sation, civil liberty and popular government. 

The temporary and siiectacular success which has attended the efforts of some 
these men has even created a doubt in the minds of people about the efficacy of 
democracy as an instrument of government. It has become the fashion 

to speak of diclatois in all movements. Even in this land of individualism this 
tendency to extol the totalitarian State is evident. The advocacy of totalitarian 
methods is very often sought to be justified on the plea of discipline. Whether in 
the name of dictatorship or discipline, any movement which crushes individual 
initiative in thought or action is a curse. There are no doubt occasions in the 
history of nations when the individual has almost to annihilate himself in the 
interest of the State. The most notable example of this is, probably, the Public 
Security Act which was recently passed by the Biilish Pailiament. All those 
principles of liberty and freedom which the Englishman considered as his birthright 
were wiped off at one stroke, and yet in this piocess the essential individual 
freedom of the Englishman has remained. That law w'as pressed not at the will of 
a dictator but by the voluntary consent of a free people. It is said : “That man 
in fiee who is conscious of himself as the author of the law which he obeys,” 

Judged from this standard, the Britisher is still free today. Within the next 
few years our country, along with the rest of the world, is bound to witness 

great changes in its political structure. At such a time it is essential that you 
should retain your faith in the demociatic ideal and not be lured away by false 
prophets. 

One of the causes which has created difficulties for democracy and which has 
even brought about national collapse in certain cases is class conflict. The rise of 
Soviet Eussia and the propaganda of the Third In tci national have spread this 
conflict thioiighout the world. There is no doubt that the new industrial 
age has brought in its train problems which have defied the ingenuity of 
economists. Somewhere and somehow there is a gap, a want of balance 
in our social and economic system, which we have not found ways and 
means to fill or to supply, in the midst of plenty and progress there is 
poverty. Men iiave pressed the question as to why it is that, with all the 
vaunt of progress that society has mrde and is making, there is still so much 
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poverty and want and apparently such permanent lines of division between tlie 
great mass of those who prosper and the gieat mass of those who do not. The 
followers of the marxian doctrine believed that a new and just order could be set 
up by a wholesale process of confiscation and by denying the right of private 
property. No clear evidence is yet available whether in the countries where tliia 
new order has been established the apostles of this doctrine have really succeeded 
in eliminating poverty. One direct result of this new movement has, however, 
been the creation of class war. It was thought at one time that India wuth its traditional 
conservatism would not offer a fruittul soil for this doctrine. But events of the 
last few years have shown that the danger of class war is a real danger in India. 
Attempts have been made to create deadly conilicts between landloid and tenant, 
employer and workman. Alieady we have in our midst various disintegrating 
factors which weaken us at every turn. The spread of class conflict on any large 
scale will prove disastrous to oiu national solidarity. AVheii the history of the 
present times comes to be written in its true perspective, it will be found that the 
tragic collapse of the French democracy is in no small measure due to this cancer 
of class conflict in the French nation. The magnitude of the damage done by 
this disaster can be realised from the fact that a people who were the torch- 
bearers of liberty in the world have adopted a totalitarian form of government. 
If we are to keep our bearings as a nation, we must take a lesson from this 
tragic episode. 

While the possibility of class war looms on the horizon as a potential danger, 
wc have a live problem in communal conflicts. So much has been said about 
this problem in recent years that whatever one might say may be only a restate- 
ment of what has been said over and over again. The excuse for restating it is 
that nothing adequate has yet been done in relief or removal of the gravity of the 
problem. Eepetition is, perhaps, the only way by which a self-centred and som- 
nolent public opinion can be stirred to look deeply into this question before it is 
too late. Too late for what ? Too let to stem the tide of disintegration and civil 
strife. Those who belittle this problem are committing a grave error. A study 
of the acuteness of this problem in its various stages would give the real clue 
to its nature and significance. It would be found that the intensity of 
the problem was in direct proportion to the measure of political reform 
that was given to the countiy fiom time to time. TYhile the problem 
emerged at a time when the rudiments of political power were transfen cd to 
the Indian people, it has reached its acutest stage at a peiiod when there is the 
possibility of India acquiring the substance of political freedom. The problem is 
one of political ambitions, and not of religious or cultural conflict. The ambition 
is both legitimate and natural. With its ever-widening ramifications, the activities 
of a modern Government affect the everyday life of individuals and communities 
in a manner which could not be comprehended by our ancestors. In such a state 
of society it is only natural that communities should strive to share political 
power in an effective manner. It might, however, be asked why we should think 
and talk in terms of the community as a unit. The answer to this question lies 
in the peculiar social structure of India which has existed from time immemoiial. 
To ignore this tendency is to ignore Indian history. The communal problem, 
therefoie, is a problem of India’s history, and not a problem created by reactionary 
politicians or self-seeking individuals. Neither appeals to patriotism nor pleas for 
tolerance will really solve it. What is wanted is sacrifice by vested interests. Those 
who by some cause or other have come to occupy the seats of political power 
must agree to share them with others. 

It might be and it has been asked very often whether the demands of com- 
munal leaders are not opposed to the fundamental principles of democracy. It is 
taken for granted that in a peifect democratic system the individual must reach 
positions of power and responsibility by his own intiiusic merit and not by 
statutory safeguards and preferential treatment. The democratic doctrine 
cannot be stated in this absolute form without reference to the 
environments in which democracy works. Adult suffrage, for instance, is only the 
means and not the end of democracy. Equal opportunities of sharing power is 
really the end of democracy. This end has been achieved in Western countries by 
means of the ballot box and adult franchise. If in the peculiar environments of a 
country like India the ballot box docs not bring about an equal sharing of power- 
hut perpetuates vested interests, then there is no use in arguing that the introduction 
of the ballot box completes the process of democracy in India, In such circums- 
tances, other methods are necessary to remedy the maladjustment which the ballot 
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box does not rectify. There is nothing undemocratic in making those adjustments 
suited to our conditions. Let ns hope that before it is too late the solution will be 
found and the danger of disintegration will be warded off. 

Graduates of the year, my message to you to day is to get a true perception 
of the danger that threatens India along with the rest of the woild, to withhold 
nothing that may contiibute to ultimate success in the present conflict, and to be 
prepared for the task of painful leconstruction that lies ahead. It is not given to 
every one of you to scale the heights of success and to be the arbiter of the destinies 
of nations. The lot of the vast majority among yon must necessarily be cast in the 
humdrum world in which the individual works in silence and in obscurity. That 
does not mean that your work has no value to your country or to the world. We 
must remember that the real work of the world is carried on by the vast majority 
of men and women whose lot is cast in humble places. A country’s progress 
depends upon the earnestness and thoroughness with which the average citizen carries 
out Ms allotted task. Even from the point of view of individual achievement, the 
quality of a man’s work in life is to be judged, not by the number of magniinde 
of the thing he does, but by the efficiency and thoroughness with which ho discharges 
his everyday task, "With all the emphasis that is lighly laid on the need for correct 
and inspiring leadership, wc cannot ignore the quality of the average citizen, In the 
words of Aristides : ‘‘Neither walls, theatres, porches nor senseless equipages make 
States *, but men who are able to rely upon themselves.” 

There is work for every one of ns to do. There are destructive inflacnccB 
abroad in our country as in other parts of the woilcl Borne of these infliiciiceB 
are actme, intelligent and confident, and there arc, in addition, the usual influences 
of ignorance, stupidity and selfishness. The question for every one of you who 
today goes out to face the problems of life is to ask himself: “Am I competent, 
making myself competent, to understand the problems that face my country and 
the world, and, if so, am I putting my influence, my power, my brain, my character 
to the service of my land ?” Do not be disheartened by the insignificancG of your 
woik or by the failures that attend your efforts. “The stone that the builders 
rejected became the key-stone of the arch,” The work of the humblest counts. 
Youth has an unlimited held for woik and service. Youth is always on the saddle, 
and just now the obligations and opportunities of the youth in India, as elsewhere, 
are liteially stupendous. The destiny of youth, as Disraeli pictured in his days, is 
true even today : “We live in an age when to be young and to bo indifferent can be 
no longer synonymous. We must prepare for the coming hour. The claims of the 
future are lepiesentccl by siiftering millions, and the youth of a nation are the 
trustees of posterity.” 


The Bombay University Convocation 

Sir Akbar Hydari’s Convocation Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered at the 
Convocation of the University of Bombay by the Kt. Hon’ble Str Akhur IJydari 
(Nawab Hydar Nawaz Jung Bahadui) p.c., d.c.l., ll.d. President, H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Executive Council and Chancellor, Osmauia University, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, held in August 1940 : — 

You have honoured me greatly by inviting me to deliver this year’s Convoca- 
tion Address, It would in any case have been a matter of pride to have been 
asked to do so by the Chancellor of a University of such great tiadiUons as 
Bombay ; but your invitation, Sir, gave me keen pleasure as well, because over- 
half a ceniuiy ago, I was one of a similar eager band who stood to receive their 
degrees befoie the Chancellor of this very Uiuveisity ( or rather befoie the Viee- 
Clmneellor owing to the Chancellor’s absence at the time ). I find much satisfac- 
tion in the reflection, and 1 must therefore thank you for the pleasure and the 
pride, I feel, of being with you to-day. 

2. I feel that it is not necessary, nor would it be seemly on my part, to 
treat yon to a lectuie. For most of you, as for me, the days of Icctmes are jaist. 
My oppoitunities of gathering experience are now drawing to a close, whereas 
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yours arc just opening. I am looking to the sunset ; your gaze is turned to Its 
rise ; and it^ seems to me that you might perhaps bo interested il, this afternoon. 
1 look back with your over the half century from the time I left your University. 

3. My youth was spent in the heyday of the Victorian Era. It is the fashion 

to smile at certain of the rigidities of principle and of conduct of the Victoiian 
Age which do provide easy targets for ridicule. I do not deny these, but I must 
affirm that the period between 1880 and 1900 was on the whole an era of construc- 
tive endeavour in India. It was the time when India’s great sons — Eadabhoy 
Naoioji, Mahadev povind Ranado, Kashinath Trimbak Telang, Plierozesliah Mehta, 
Badru’ddin Tyabji, Principal Wordsworth to mention only a few hailing fiom this 
City — laid the foundations of that fuller life which 5^011 are enjoying "to-day. It 
was they, and others assoiuated with them in other parts of the coiintiy, who 
started the gieat task of winning back for India her self respect. You can hardly 
visualise the difficulties which beset their path and the obstacles which they had to 
overcome. Many opportunites of serving oiu* Molheiland were, though not in law 
yet in practice, closed to 11 s then. You have only to read the controversy which 
raged over the Ilbert Dill to realise the difference between then and now. The 

great contemporaries of iny youth were the first artificers of this transformation. 
They worked hard, they took the tioublc to go, ns it were, to school again. It was 
then that an attempt was first made to\^arcls a more objective' rendering 
of Indian history, for it was realised that a true eoneepiion of the 

countiy’s past could alone lead to a proper construction of the future. 

That time again saw the icnaissance of the different languages of India, the 

beginnings of a loving reconstruction of her whole ^ cultural tradition, disorganised 
by^ the ' vicissitiides of the ]ieiiod from the middle of the 18th century. It was 
then that the foundations were laid of modern Indian industry ; it vras then that 
tlie question began to be asked with ever-increasing insistence, why opportunities of 
service in the wider sense were not given fo Indians in their own land ; it was then 
that it was realised, what now seems at times to be foigotten, that in the diversities 
of our people and our cultures there is an essential unity, and that by the fostering 

of that unity alone could self-rcspcct bo attained and the time come when Indians 

would walk the highways of their own laud, conscious that they were the masters of 

its destinies. ^ . 

4. I had the great privilege of living when these stout champions were still 

alive. Many of them honoured me with their friendship, for one of the most 

admirable, as it was the most lovable, traits of those great men was that they 
iiked the society of the young ; they did not merely utter platitudes that the 
Youno men of their time were the torch-bearers of the future ; they helped in 

cvery*^ way they could, by association, by counsel and by friendship, to train such 
as were willing for the work that lay ahead. They did another thing. They did 
not concentrate on polities alone. To them the attainment of political freedom 
was only one, albeit an important one, of the many objectives of India’s regeiieia- 
tion. They worked for social freedom, industrial freedom, freedom of every sort 
which would go to make the lichness of Indian life which we see to-day“-freedom 

but not licence. r , r . . .. 

5 . I think we can gather a great measure of comfort and also of inspiration 
for the tasks which now confront us by studying the lives of these makers of 
India. Our difficulties are nothing to what these men had to face. No one now 
contests that India should have self-determination ; no one now denies that 
Indians should be trained to defend their own country ; no one disputes that 
India should industrialise herself to the extent that is necessary ; no one objects 
to India having her own merchant navy. There is no dispute worth the name 
about any of these ; but why is it that we have been so disturbed in recent years 
and why has our progress in all these and other directions been constantly 

impeded reference to those whom I have called the great contemporaries of 

mv Yoiith will have the effect of inducing you to study their lives, you will find 
in them an answer to many of your questionings. I hope you will bear with me 
if I lino'er yet a while in the realm of pious, and I hope still fruitful, memory. 
Tn the Srst place, they believed in the essential kinship which community of soil 
iives to all Indians. To them diversity was not an element of weakness but of 
fitren"th. Given a common kinship, differences of birth, of religion and of culture 
merely added to the richness of the common contribution. Another thing which 
they believed in was hard work. You have only to look to the life of Jamshedji 
Tata or Syed Ahmed Khan or Gopal Krishna Gokhale to realise how much of what 
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they did for India was due to sheer hard work. Wherever you look, yon find this 
quality always predominating: in the great men of our past. They believed, and I 
think we would do well to follow that belief, that if our national development is 
to be balanced and bring happiness to our people, we should not strive to progress 
only politically. There are other directions of national development to winch we 
should pay almost equal attention. We must not forget that wo have still much 
headway to make. Take for example the improvement of village life. I do not see 
why, in respect of the peasant, w^e cannot start the work now. In fact, the work 
has started, and whatever little has been so far achieved has added to the strength 
and sanity of the urge for political advancement itself, A happy peoidc is the 
basis and object of good government whatever its form. If the people lack good 
loads, good diinking water, a properly worked out marketing system, piotcction 
against debilitating diseases, the governments which they will return by their 
suffrages will nccessaiily rellcct their own condition. 

7. It is my Ihm conviction that the present in not an unhappy time in 

India. The war has not as yet brought tragedy to our homes as it has to so many 

in Btuope, but it may, I am afraid, not be long before it docs. Our men are 

alreadv at their stations on the sea, m the air and on land along with the men of 
other ‘'members of the Commonwealth ; and, as the war develops, wc may sillier 
even more directly than we have done so far ; and here I am sure you will join mo 

in paying a tribute not only to those of our men who have lallcii serving in the 

armed foices of the Crown but also to those others who, although not part of these 
forces, brave no less dangers in plying our merchant ships tliiough danger-infested 
wateis—I moan, our gallant lascais. 

8. I feel that if we use the opportunities which this war is bringing us for 
self-discipline, such saciificos as wc may have to make in return will not be in 
vain. i:eU‘disciplinc involves a great many things. It does not mean merely the 
denial of ceitain amenities ; it also means a positive effort so to equip oneself as to 
be of moic use to the community and, therefore, to oneself. We shall require such 
self-discipline in the gieatcst possible measure if we arc to tide over successfully 
the diliieult limes which will supervene at the end of the war. We shall feel the 
depression which will inevitably come far more if we have got used to luxuries of 
life which are not essential. If, in those days of comparatively greater amenities, 
we can learn to lead simple lives, wc shall be all the better able to stand tho 
economic blizzard when it begins to sweep over this land. 

9. As I have said, never before have we Indians had such numerous and 
varied opportunities of seiviee as have now been opened up for us by the patient 
and uniemitting labouis of our gieat men and by the chance of fortune. History 
is full of lessons of the necessity of prepaiing, not only of fighting, for freedom. 

10. Histoiy has also a lesson to teach us in regard to the treatment of 
divergent elements. One solution is to smash them into acceptance of a common 
uniformity. But that solution, while effective for a short period, if brutally pursued 
never lasts. The better plan is to conciliate. Now, in India, we have the minoiities 
and we have the Princes. The question of the minoiities I must leave to others. 
All that I will say Is that the wise way in the treatment of minorities has always 
been the generous way. Wherever minorities have been treated generously, the 
minority question has not arisen. Wherever, as in some of the countries of Central 
Europe, the minority question has been handled unsympathetically, it has in the end 
ruined those countiies, 

11. The ploblem of Indian unity is two-fold ; it is not confined to unity 
between the different peoples who inhabit this land but extends to unity between 
different political entities as well. The problem is not one of fusion which means 
dissolution of the parts in the whole *, it is rather a question of linking the different 
parts together. If we have not attained unity so far despite the association of 
centuries, the community of soil and the inspiration of the great religious teachings 
of the East, it is because there has been found lacking that binding force which we 
lequire of security against the warring elements in one another. Each part, whether 
a State or a Province, whether a race or a caste, must feel and in fact be secure, 
bound by this great chain which must be of their own forging. Believe me, such 
a chain, like the social contract of Eosseau, while it may cuib licence on the part 
of units, will hold the country together as a whole in freedom. If the dictates of 
self-respect or considerations of the spectacle we are to-day providing to otheis aie 
in themselves insufficient to induce an enduiing settlement which may spell security 
to each howsoever small its number, the recent examine of a great people peiishing 
through division and unpreparedness may well cause us to refi.ect. 
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12 . As for^ the States, there is much loose talk about them, about their 
systems and their future. I have had the piivilej^e, after service in British India, 
ot serving in the piemier State for nearly half a century, and I can tell you that 
whatever others may say, there is life and vitality in the States which British India 
cannot ignore. They have been condemned to descriptions of their so-called 
‘modiaovahsm” and to prophecies of “extinction” ; suiely such condemnations and 
threats can only lead to the very antithesis to the co-operation necessary for the 
evolution of a Greater India. For my part, I am convinced that the foundations 
on which rests the governance of Indian States, based as it is on the experience of 
centuries of administration by Indians themselves and fortified from time to time in 
accoidancc with the changing conditions, will enduie. It is but in the fitness of 
things that they have been accorded a place in the Advisory War Council recently 
announced by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

13. In bringing about such unity in the country, in instilling faith in the 
ultimate succcss^ of the cause of such liberation, University education fails of its 
main purpose if it does not lead us to perceive the unity undei lying diversity. This 
is the Truth which leligion proclaims. It is also the Truth which Science has 
come to accept. The nineteenth century belief in the permanent diversity of 
elements, has bcoii discaided. Matter and Spirit are no longer held to be different and 
opposed to each other. The belief in the Supreme Unity behind the phenomenal 
world is a very ancient axiom of Indian thought. Fiom it spiang the principle of 
lespect for all religions as so many different avenues to salvation. Our country 
has been the meeting place ot all the great religions and the great cultures of the 
world. If, as I prolouudly believe, the world order of universal peace and harmony 
can come only^ out of an enlightened religious outlook, our country, by the 
assembling in it fiom immemorial times of all the great religions, is the one place 
where such an outlook is most likely to be developed. And it must develop first 
in the minds and souls of men who have received the highest education. This 
University enjoys a special advantage in this lespect. Bombay is a great 
cosmopolitan city ; Parsis, Jains, Jews, Sikhs, Buddhists, Christians, Muslims and 
Hindus of diverse sects and castes, are here closely associated with one another in 
business and in social and national activities. 1 earnestly trust that the young 
graduates whom I see before me will realise in their own persons and lives the 
great responsibility which rests on them to bring about unity and harmony among 
all the sections of our population. But we cannot bring about harmony in the 
relations between different communities and castes and nations unless first we realise 
it in ourselves. We must discipline ourselves to think in terms of humanity, 

14. The fact is that all our political ideas need radical revision. In this 

country, we should start from the basic factors of our history and culture and 
build up independently a science and practice which will answer primarily to our 
needs but may also prove useful to others. We should conserve all that is creative 
ill our past experience, discard what has become harmful, eliminate factors which 
make for disunion and emphasise those— and these are many— which make for 
concord. We must keep in view not only our particular communal, provincial or 
even national interests. All these are important, but we must never lose sight of 
the fact that, except so far as our measures are in harmony with the highest 
interests of all other nations and of humanity, they aie more likely to breed discoid 
than piomote peace. ^ , . . , . 

15. But for India to perform this noble mission, the India of your making 
should be a strong and united India, capable of asserting its voice in the counsels 
of the Empire and of the world. It must have its army, its navy, its air force, 
and a strength proportionate to its vast population and extensive territory ; it must 
be capable of mobilising its industry, its man-power, for the defence of its frontiers, 
should they ever be threatened. We have so far lived in our valleys and plains iu 
the pursuit of the arts of peace, but if the world is scoured by wolves we must 
suiely be able and ready to protect ourselves. A country peopled by four hundred 
million souls can surely be a world power, and the task of creating this new^ Titan 
must be left to you of the younger generation. We of the older generation can 
only pray that we may live to see that task fulfilled. And, if in your enthusiasm 
or your tiials you become impatient of the past which may seem to clog your 
footsteps, I hope you will be blessed with the wisdom to reject only so much of 
that past as was false and unenduring, pieserving such of the old ideals, your 
culture and art and spirit, as may serve to distinguish your contribution to the 
world of the future as that of a people whose vision is illumined with imagination 
and whose strength is tempered by ho nour. 
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The Mysore University Convocation 

Ft. Aniarnath Jha’s Convocation Address 


The following ia the Convocation Address delivered by Professor Amarnath 
Jha, Vice-Chancellor, University of Allahabad, at the Convocation of the UiiivcrBity 
of Mysore held on the lith. October 1940 : — 

I feel deeply honoured at having been invited to address yon to-day. For 
many of you this is a solemn moment when your Acharya bids yon farewell 
and sends you forth from these academic gioves into the vast and unquiet world 
beyond, with no aims and no equipment save what you have in a stout heart, 
a cheerful spirit, and a strong character. I am to utter to you woids of vale- 
diction that will, I hope, stand you in good stead, and will cheer you, comfort 
and sustain you when you feel tempted to throw aside your burdens and choose 
the primrose paths of luxury and ease. I have still the most vivid rccollectionB 
of my undergraduate days and all my life [ have been in daily touch with 
young students. I do not speak to you from the supciior heights of Olympus, nor 
I trust will my exhortation seem to you to be impractical and diilicult of 
realisation. 

May I express at the outset a feeling which all India shares with yon, the 
feeling of loss and grief, irreparable loss and profound grief, at the demise of 
your former Chancellor, His Highness Maharaj Sir Krishnaraja Wadiya?^ Bahadur^ 
He was a great ruler and in a real sense commanded the love and allcgianco of 
his subjects. He was wise and combined in himself the imagination of the seer 
and the practical commonseusc of the statcRman. In him were traits at once 
simple, great, and beautiful. Among his many titles to fame and gratitude, not 
the least is the foundation of this University. One is reminded of the passage 
in the Laws in which Plato lays down his scale of values, as one attempts to 
sum up the many qualities that have died with His late Highness : “The first 
and foremost is wisdom, second a reasonable habit of mind allied with insight, 
third, and resulting from the combination of these qualities with courage, is 
justice, and fourth courage.’’ It must be a matter of supremo gratification to all 
those associated with this University that it has as its Chancellor one of its own 
distinguished graduates~~-a unique circumstance of which you may bo legitimately 
proud. One confidently trusts that those qualities of his prccloeessor live in 
abundant measure in your new Chancellor whose name will, wo all hope, stand 
fixed as a star in the spacious firmament of time. 

The University of Mysore is about to complete twenty-five years of its exis- 
tence. not a long span when we recall the ancient University of Alhazar or the 
foundations of Italy, Paris, Oxford or Cambridge, but long enough to make one 
feel that its architects have budded well and truly, that its reputation as a place 
of learning is well-deserved, and that the genius of the place is benignant and 
progressive. It has during these years imparted instruction in utilitarian subjects 
like Engineering and Medicine, Teaching, Commerce ; it has also given training 
in the subjects of English Literature, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, Persian, History, 
Economics, Philosophy, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Geology, Botany, /joology ; 
it has a department^ of Archeology ; it has undertaken the publication of an 
English-Kannada Dictionary ; it has organised an annual scries of Extension 
Lectures ; it has encouraged original investigation. It has, what is new among 
Indian universities, a University Settlement, which brings students into close 
touch with the poor people of the land. In those and other respects, it has since 
1916 achieved much, enough to justify one in icgarding it as a place of light, of 
liberty, and of learning. 1 have deliberately chosen these words as expressing the 
ideals for which a University should stand, the aims that it should strive to 
achieve. A true University is a centre from which should emanate light rather 
than heat, light rather than sound, light that should ilinminatc the dark 
corners of the mind and the obscure spaces in the universe outside, light that 
comes from reason rather than from passion, light that is dry, shooting its rays 
on all sides and revealing the truth in so far as it can be revealed. The darkness 
of ignorance, the clouds of superstition, the falsehood that masquerades as truth, 
the dim and vague shapes of prejudice and bigotry are all dissipated ia its bright 
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lij’Ll,. In Older that the lamp of knowledge should be kindled and should remain 

lighted, it is necessary that those who tend it should puisne knowledge disinteres- 
tedly. If they have any passion, it must be for knowledge as knowledge ; if they 
have any loyalties they must be for truth alone ; it they arc dedicated to anything 
it must be to eternal search for the veiities. Thus alone can they leave a track of 
light for men to wonder at. They must have reverence for all the possibilities of 
truth ; they must acknowledge that it has many shapes and dwells in many 
mansions. A University man cannot afford to be dogmatic. It may or may not 
be tine that he who incrcaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow ; but it is doubtless 
true that the more one knows, the less sure is one of one’s knowledge. “When in 
association with the wise I picked up some learning, the fever of vanity left me 
and 1 knew the depths of my ignorance.” 

There ia no more sincere humility than that of the real scholar, for he knows 
how much there is to know, how little is the knowledge that he has gained. 

“0 mother of the hills, forgive our towers, 

O mother of the clouds, forgive oiir dreams.” 

He knows how valuable all knowledge is and how w^arped, narrow, and 
one-sided a specialist’s vision can become, lie keeps his eyes and eais open and 
acquires knowledge from whatsoever source it may come. The deeper one delves 
into one sulqcct, the wider its scope becomes, until the boundaries of all subjects 
seem to touch one another. UufoiTunatcly there is a tendency in the present age in 
the direction of over-specialisation. Even in one subject alone, a scholar working on 
Sl^ectroBcopy will disdain io inteiest himself in X-iay ; a Cytologist prides himself 

on his ignorance of Helminthology ; one well versed in Economics has no use for 

Philosophy ; the man of letters turns up his superior nose at the mere mention of 
the dismal science. But all those who have studied a special subject long and 
pondered over all its beaiings and seen it whole know how closely it is related to 
many olhei subjects. Knowledge has advanced ; the bounds of ignorance are 
shrinking fast ; and it is no longer possible for even the most ambitious and 

longest-lived ol modems to claim, as Bacon claimed in the sixteenth century, ‘T 

take all knowledge to be my province.” One cannot emulate such giants of the 
past and attain distinction as Bacon did in such diffeient spheres of intellectual 
activity as science, jdiilosophy, law, administiaflon, and literature. But it is 
possible, indeed, it is necessaiy, that evciy scholar should know something of 
several subjects besides his own and be constantly conscious of the unbounded 
legions of light that he is not able to see with the aid of his own modest 
rush lamp. 

A University should also be a centre of liberty if it is to possess the secret of 
perpetual life and health. If it is to survive political, militaiy and religious 
upheavals, if it is to inspire succeeding generations of youth, it must breathe the 
spiiit of freedom, freedom to think, freedom to search and investigate, freedom to 
argue about it and about, fieedom to expound view’s, freedom to doubt and to deny, 
freedom to acquiesce and to conform. This freedom must be enjoyed by the young 
spirits, who are in the morning of their lives, fresh and bright, eager for adventure, 
impatient to experiment, ambitious to re-mould the woild nearer to their heart’s 
desire* They must be free to prove to themselves that in some respects the 
accumulated wisdom of the past is not to be despised even by the youngest and 
therefore the most all-knowing of them. Tliey must be fiee to discard or select 
Jove or Mars, or choose ‘some hguied flame which blends, transcends them all*’ 
Full freedom should be extended to them to discover what their genius is, and to 
change their path if it does not bring out all the viriu of which they are capable. 
Subject to such restrictions as may be necessary for the preservation of the 
Univeisity as a centre of liberty, light, and learning, and for the maintenance of a 
healthy and wholesome life, the young men of the University should have every 
freedom to prove or disprove things for themselves. And not only those wdio are 
in statu pupillaH, but also the senior members, the teachers, must have liberty to 
stale fheir views, to publish their discoveries, to spread the knowledge they have 
gained and the truth they have realised. No teacher should feel that he is likely 
to suffer for his opinions. His chief aim is the communication and augmentation 
of knowledge, and knowledge becomes stunted and blighted and worse than 
ignorance if it has to exist in the poisonous atmosphere of fear, suspicion, 
and distrust. ^ ^ 

And, finally, the University is a centre for learning, for preparation for 
service, for ceaseless searcbbigs of the heart, for discovering what talent is lodged 
within one and how best to perfect it and make it ready for use. It should 
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provide all facilities for training the youths to take their proper place in the 
commonwealth. Goethe uttered a word of sovereign wisdom when he said that the 
primary vocation of man is a life of activity. But contemplation, deep thought, 
careful testing of one's armoury, the attainment of the requisite skill and 
strength must precede action if it is to be effective. One must learn not to ask of 
life more than it can give. One must learn the rules of the game of life. One 
must acquire a sense of proportion. One must ascertain to what star one will hitch 
one’s waggon. All this one must do if one is to act a useful and helpful and 
noble part in life. This x^rocess of learning is unending. No one must rest on his 
oars ; there are always new worlds of thought waiting to be dist‘ovcred, an 
untravelled realm whose margin fades for ever and for ever. The students, whilst 
at the tJniversity, must devote themselves unsxwingly to the pursuit of knowledge 
beyond the utmost bound of human thought. After they are piopeily equipped 
and know what it is that they are fit for and how far they may venture and what 
shoals and rocks are to be avoided, then they are free to go out into the woild of 
action, to plunge into the fiay, to be in the van of public conflict, to wisely 
administer the State, to command the applause of listening senates, to guide the 
lives of others and shape their character, to be leadeis of^ thought. All this they 
are free to do with a sense of expansion and elevation, with zeal and ardour, even 
may be with fanaticism. But it must be clearly understood that the University is 
primarily and essentially a place of learning. Action implies partisansliip, the 
pledging of faiths, the affixing of labels ; and all this is abhoricni to the spirit of a 
University, which warmly welcomes back to its halls those who have been bitter 
foes in the world outside, the capitalist as well as the wage-earner, the landlord as 
well as the tenant, the royalist no less than the republican, the proud Biahmana and the 
humble Shudra, all without consideration of party or creed or faith, but all united 
in their devotion to the sacred cause of learning. For all alike it serves as a 
place of refieshment, of revival, of renewal of hope and spirit of entcipiise. It 
can be this, only if it assiduously maintains its dcteimination not to allow its 
puisuit of knowledge to be deflected into the narrow grooves of action. Let the 
teachers and students exercise their normal rights of citizenship ; but within the 
University itself, let no breath of strife enter. Study, contemplation, discussion, 
in a free and frank atmosphere there must be ; but there must at the same time 
be a ban on active participation in the dire noise of conflict, for a student must be 
a student. 

And the teacher must remain a teacher. During recent years so much stress 
has been laid on ‘research’ and ‘original work’ that the primary function and duty 
of a teacher aie in danger of being overlooked. It seems that every teacher must, 
else sinning greatly, he a researcher ; that he must have done ‘original’ work ; 
that he must have published some book or papers. Public opinion demands ‘pro- 
ductive scholarship.’ A specialist has been defined as a man who knows more and 
more of less and less. Work of real originality deserves to be admired and en- 
couraged. Every facility must be given in the way of apparatus, journals, and a 
well-equipxied library. Liberal grants must be made for sending out expeditions. 
But the tJniversity is not merely a place of reseaich. Its membership consists 
for the most part of undergraduates, who have to learn the art of living, liie 
teacher’s main concern must be the student and its growth ; he must be an inspira- 
tion to his pupils ; he must mould their character ; he must be a living influence 
for them. He must possess quickness of sympathy and breadth of outlook and 
understanding. He must shape them not merely by the training of intellect but 
by the discipline of spirit. What can give more joy than the consciousness that 
one has contributed to the maturing and shaping of a character, to the equipment 
of an intellect, to the enlargement and widening of a vision ? Constant contact 
with the pupil, sharing in his life, enjoying his fullest confidence, providing him 
with opportunities for the cultivation of his taste, these, and the im])aitin‘> of 
knowledge, the arousing of genuine love and enthusiasm for the subject of his 
study are the teacher’s main duty ; these are also his privilege and a source of 
unending satisfaction and delight. In order that he should succeed, he must be 
a person of high character ; nothing that he says or does should fall below a 
certain moral standard. Spirits full of activity and full of energy that are pres- 
sing forward, eagerly, hopefully, rushing onward to fine issues must be touched 
only by what is elevating and ennobling. 

Young graduates, it is your pride that you are young. You have to choose 
your x^ath in life. You have acquired, I trust, that faculty which, in the words 
of Milton, will enable you to i->erform joyfully, skilfully, and magnanimously all 
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the ofiicea, both private and public, of peace and war. You have hope. You have 
winft’cd desires that will remove all obstacles. You have generous impulses and 
the will to make the W9rld better and happier than it is to-day. It is well that 
every succeeding generation of young men ffuds it possible to hope and aspire ; it 
is well that the darkness of despair does not surround you. You do not yet 
know that 

‘‘The ample proposition that hope makes 

In all designs begun on eaith below 

Fails in the promised largeness.” 

On all sides of you learning spreads its varied treasures ; there are in front 
of you long and agreeable vistas ; you have many realms to explore. But not all 
your ability, your energy, your enterprise will be worth anything, unless to them 
are allied a high character, the determination to lead a clean life, the creed that 
a word given must be a woxd kept, the will not to jield lightly to temptation, to 
prefer the second best, to pause and lest and acquiesce, the firm faith in what 
is noble and good and beautiful. Of what avail are all your accomplishments, all 
your brilliant gifts if you cannot at the same time be dependable, if you cannot 
uphold the truth, if you lose both the legard of others and your self-respect ? If 
you do good and succour the weak, if you protect the innocent, if you mitigate 
the sufferings of humanity, if you add to the sum of human happiness, if you are 
stiaight, if you never cause anyone to shed tears except at your death, your edu- 
cation and training will have been amply justified. Even at the risk of being 
considered old-fashioned^ one may still pay a tribute to the qualities connoted by 
“the grand old name of gentleman.” There are certain graces of life, urbanity, a 
standard of conduct, a polish, a sense of decorum, a breeding, which one associates 
with a gentleman. Gentleraanliness, said Buskin, is only another word for intense 
humanity. If you have self-respect you will naturally respect others. One who 
tramples down on the sacred individuality of others, who is willing to destroy and 
crush, who does not hesitate to blot out of existence nations and countries, must 
in reality be an object of pity, for he doubtless has the utmost contempt for him- 
self and distrust in his ultimate destiny. Thoughtfulness for others, generosity, 
tenderness of feeling, appreciation of other points of view— -these are the marks of 
a gentleman. Culture and refinement are not bourgeois virtues ; the sons and 
daughters of the soil have the true graces and sigiiB and culture. But there is a 
danger that crudeness may be considered to be identical with morality, and 
vulgarity may pass for one of the badges of progressiveness. In literature obscenity 
is enshrined by the moderns in the sanctum sanctorum. Let gentlemanliness in 
thought word, and conduct still continue to be your ideal. 

If you are considerate and think of others besides ^ your own selves, it will 
be clear to you that your action will be guided by a belief in freedom and tolerance. 
I venture to think that the main distinction between the Hindu view of life and 
that of the West lies in this, that the former constantly places emphasis on Duties 
and the latter on Bights. The Sanskrit word 'Dliarma^ is rightly translated as 
•‘Duty,’ for this is the very basis of the Hindu conception of Beligion. I may be 
wrong, but I doubt if there is any Sanskiut term for the idea exxvressed in modern 
political thought by the phrase Tights of man.’ We have no rights, only duties. 
If the teacher does his duty, the pupils’ rights are secured. If the father does his 
duty, the rights of the children are safeguarded. If the landlord does his duty, the 
peasants’ rights are maintained. When everyone in the commonwealth is busy 
performing his own duty and trying not to lag behind in the observance of it, 
there is no time or occasion for any clash. The stress on the part you have to 
play rather than on the part you expect otbeis to play has a remarkable 
psychological and spiritual value. “Make thy claim of wages a zero, thou hast the 
world under thy feet.” If you regard the proper performance of your own duties 
as your prime concern, you will rise superior to the pettinesses of life, and gain 
possession of your own souls. Let your ideal of your own conduct be so high 
that all your thoughts, all your endeavour, all your energies will be needed to 
attain it ; let it be said of yon that save your own soul you have no star. Think 
of giving a lead to others and of improving them only after you are confident that 
yon have yourselves reached a high level of self-knowledge, self-control, and self- 
development. 

I have spoken of culture— a word of many meanings, and^ not a word in 
fashion at the moment. You will remember Bwift saying early in the eighteenth 
centmy : “Instead of dirt and poison, we have rather chosen to fill our hives 
with honey and wax *, thus furnishiug mankind with the two noblest of things, 
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wbicli arc sweetness and lifeht,” This aspiration for swcet.cnin^ one’s own life and 
the lives of others, the active desire to ^et li^ht and lo impart it to others 
and to enlarge the spheie oi one’s sympathies, reliucs one’s nature and elcvaica 
one in the scale of being:. To touch hfe at many points, to lake an inU'llig,cnt 
interest in many things, to feel at home in any company, lo extract pleasure 
and prolit from many arts and many Sciences, to make external things corres* 
pond to human feelings, to strengthen and elevate character, to seek an assiirance 
of repose and to find central peace subsisting at the heart of endless agitation— 
this is what culture means. It means sanity, poise, and even-balanced soul. It 
means that the good of everyone should he recognised as one’s own good, the 
injury of everyone as one’s own injuiy. Cnlture implies sympathy for the whole. 
It reconciles you to the part you have to play in the drama of litc, and it teaches 
that what matters is the play and liow well yon act your part in it. 

There arc struggles and stiifes in the woild. In your own minds you have 
conflictB and unceitaintiea. There are clashes between commiinitieB, Idfe may 
well seem to be one long war. There is much that may cause concern and alarm, 
much that may sliake one’s confidence in the goodness of the uiuversc, miudi t,o 
dishearten. But the educated man takes a long view. He looks before and after. 
History has taught him that movements and tendencies that seem to tlirealon 
destruction have their day, make themselves felt for a while, and cease to be. 
I’hiloBophy has taught him that despite its littlcnesB and its prejudices, human 
nature is always longing for what is good and noble. His faith remains unshaken 
that the world keeps on progressing, in spite of all the many ii])heavals and 
cataclysms. He is not so deeply absorbed in the immediate prosont as to lose 
his sense of absolute values. You who are educated should remember your duly 
of being cheer! ol and serene. Do you allow yourselves to bo easily ruilled ? There 
must of course be occasions when you will bo indignant and inrioiis ; but llicso 
must be rare and abnormal. In your day-to-day life, in your relations with your 
family or your colleagues, make an attempt to breathe in an atmosphere of 
pleasantness, of delight and satisfaction, even of enthusiasm. Our scnptines 
uphold the ideal of Bcace ; that is the ultimate ideal in every faith — Boacc ; 
Shanti ; Salaam. Let it be your endeavour to attain it. Heie again some of 
you may fell tempted to piise a revolutionary ideal at the expense of an ideal of 
peace. But refoim or levolution is only a means. Neither is an end. The end 
must be something worth while. Make sure that whether it is a lilc of action 
or of contemplation, you woik for the ends of Peace. Blessed arc the peacemakers. 
Both for nations and for individuals there can be no higher end, no nobler ideal, 
no more satisfying objective than peace, for is it not above all earthly dignities ? 
Peace musi be the ultimate goal : “calm of mind, all passion spent, scattered 
with light, the peace not of the dark grave, but peace that conquers death, and 
touches with delight the mouth of the wise. 

But while that should be the goal and every endeavour shoulcl be directed 
towards its attainment, commonsense and worldly wisdom require that wo 
should take heed of our circumstances and have a realistic appreidation o! the 
situation in which we find ourselves. It is true that every religion enjoins the 
supreme necessity of peace and goodwill ; it is true also that in actual life it 
has been lelegatcd to the position of merely a far-off adoiable dream. If every 
one were actuated by the highest motives, had the most altruistic view of life, 
and had dedicated himself to the life spiritual, it would be easy to be cngrossctl 
in the duties of peace. But we have to recognise that the woild is very niixed 
and human iiatnie can still lapse into bestiality. Sj-uit and matter contend for 
mastery. Haticd, envy, malice, o’ervaulting ambition, injustice, conuption, brutality, 
and all the lest that figure in the catalogue of the diabolic qualities have still 
to be reckoned with, for they have not, alas I been rooted out of existence. 
Theie is evil still and it is no pait of prudence to ignore it. You may have evtuy 
will to lead a life of the highest mtegiity and the utmost puiity ; but the world 
being what it is, you can do that only if you letiie fiom it and live in what 
Landor called “the audienee-charabei of God.” In the world, then, if you are to 
achieve anything you must, while still woiking for the ideal and still striking the 
stars with your sublime head, use the world as you find it, with all its many 
impeifections and weaknesses and incongiuities. “Order yoniselves to a wise 
confoimity with that Natuie who cannot for the life of her create a brain 
without making one half of it weaker than the other half, or even a fool without 
a flaw in his folly.” Now one of the undisputed facts of life is that now and 
again what we hold dear, what wc consider lo be sacred, what wo have labouied 
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to build up, what onslirines our fondest wishes are exposed to danger, Oiir 
homos arc threatenod with destruction. Oiu* relations are made to face disasters 
worse than death. Our motherland may arouse the covetous greed of aii 
invader. In circurastances like these—which, alas I aie not rare—ife will be the 
negation of wisdom and the height of logical imbecility merely to sing hymns 
and psalms and remind the aggressor of the supreme value of human life, the 
folly of his ways, and the attractions of a non-violent peace. There is a wcll- 
authenticatcd anecdote of GrorawelL On a certain occesion when his troops were 
about to cross a liver to attack the enemy, he concluded an address wuth these 
words : “Put your trust in God ; but mind to keep your powder diy.” The 
doctrine of non-violence is valuable ; is can be piactised by one who has reached 
one’s journey’s end, who has no concern moie with mundane matters, or who 
considers the shore more sweet than labour in the deep mid-ocean. But David 
says in one of the Psalms : 

“Fight against them that fight against me. Take hold of shield and buckler, 
and stand up for mine help. Draw out also the spear and slop the way against 
them that persecute me,” 

In another Psalm he says : 

“Say unto God, How terrible art thou in thy works I through the greatness 
of thy power shall thine enemies submit themselves.” 

Jesus Christ’s advice to his disciples was : “Behold, I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves : be ye tlicrefore wise as serpents and haimless as doves,” 
in the Holy Qnran we lead : 

“Among those whom we had created are a people who guide othere with 
truth, and in accordance therewith act justly. But as for those wdio treat Our 
signs as lies, We giadiially bung them down by means of which they know not ; 
and though I lengthen their clays, veiily, my strtagem is effectual.” (7, 181)* 

In the Bhagavadgita, Krishna says that he creates himself in bodily form, among 
other purposes, to destroy evil ; the conflict between the Daivi and the Asuric 
forces has to be faced lest the very existence of the Soul become a matter of 
doubt, if not even denial. He exhorts Aiiuna : 

“Arise I Obtain renown I destroy thy foes 1 

Fight for the kingdom waiting thee when thou hast 

[vanquished those.” 

and again : 

“Either— being killed— 

Thou wilt win Swarga’s safety,— or alivo 
And victor— thou wilt reign an earthly king. 

Therefore, arise, thou Son of Kiinti I brace 
Thine arm for conflict.” 

The Upanishad is emphatic : “Even this soul cannot be possessed by one 
devoid of strength.” Howsoever one may be placed, one has to decide at times 
whether one shall march forward to fight or shrink back with pusillanimity. It is 
no use laying the flattering unction to one’s soul that cowardice can be noble be- 
cause it springs from the cult of non-violence* Valour is to be prized above most 
virtues when it is used in the service of noble cause. Y'ou have to be fully trained 
for the oflices both of peace and of war. Your spiiitual and intellectual gifts will 
avail you little when you have to contend against the onslaughts of savage force. 
You can conquer and vanquish your foe and the foe of all that you stand for only 
if you are armed and capable not only of depending yourselves but also of defeat- 
ing^ your opponent. Remember the fate that has befallen the intellectuals in 
Europe. Men of the eminence of Einstein and Freud and Ludwig were exiled. 
Men who have raised the slatiue of humanity, bright and luminous stars in the 
history of mankind, have had to seek shelter in foieigii lands. Eminent philosophers, 
artists, musicians, men of science, who had dedicated their lives to study and who 
had no part or lot in the rough world of economics and politics and who desired 
no more than that they should be permitted to continue the momentous work on 
which they were engaged, were hunted out of their homes like the worst criminal. 
In a world where, in s[)ite of centuries of progress and all the marvels of modern 
civiiisation, such incidents occur, is it not prudent, is it not wise, is it not in the 
Ifu^tcst degiee necessary, that individuals as well as nations should be capable of 
scrf-ciefence"'? Hinduism preaches no doctrine of cowardice or timidity. Almost 
nil the divine figures in the Hindu Pantheon, even the female divinities, are armed, 
in most Hindu States, on the day of Dasahra, the arms of war are worshipped. 
Even the meek and pious Brahmana used to be proficient in the use of aims. In 
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the great epic oE the Mahabarata, the princes are described as receiving lessons 
in archery from the sage Dioiia *, and Diona and Athvattama were the two pilUiis 
on whom the might of the Kauravas rested. Bhishraa’s preceptor in the use of aims 
was the Brahmana Parashiuama. Ts not a cruel irony of destiny that in a land 
with traditions such as these, and in conditions that call for the highest valour 
and strength, the doctrine of non-violence should have become so fashionable that 
many thousands render at least lip-service to it ? You, who are iiitellectnally 
advanced and morally sound should also be physically strong. In every school 
and college, under every civic administration, there should be the amplest scope 
for the development of the body and for training in means of defence. Every 
yaung man should be able to march in step, to stand erect, to endure physical 
strain, to use a rifle and a bapnet. He should have grace of body and strength 
of thew and sinew. Both physical and military training should have an important 
place in any well-planned scheme of education. I hope that in the coming years 
young men of the Universities will be like the knights of old, willing to use arms 
for truth, honour, virtue, —for all that is comprised in good. I do not wish to 
glorify war *, but I do not agree with Einstein, when he says : ‘‘The man who 
cn]oys marching in line and file to the strains of music falls below my coniem])t ; 
he received his great brain by raistake—the spinal cord would have been amply 
siiflloient/’ Oh 1 no, 

“In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger.” 

I have detained you long, talking of things I prize : grace and culture, the 
desire for peace and prepaiedness for defence, the even-balanced soul, deeds of 
honour, cheerfulness, self-respect, and consideration for others. I have spoken to 
you of your duties. May I, before I end, assure you that the largest contribution 
to your education has come from your fellow-students ? A true University is not a 
collection of books ; nor is it a well -equipped laboratory ; it is not even mainly being 
smoked at by your tutors. It is the buildings where you ^ dwell ; the play-grounds 
where you hear your playmates’ glad symphony ; the debating halls whore intellect 
clashes with intellect and you use words so nimble and so full of subtle flame 
that you seem to put your whole wit in a jest. It is the companionship wiih your 
peers, so like you or so dissimilar to you, so full of generous impulses, so eager 
to be friends, so quick to take offence and so impatient again to seek forgiveness. 
It is the friendships you form, that will survive the shock of time and be to you 
a perpetual source of delight and comfort and solace. The petty incidents that 
seem so momentous ; the jokes that amuse you ; the foibles and eccentricities of 
your friends ; the contact with superior intellects and high characters ; the mad 
race for prizes ; the impassioned defence of a debating proposition ; the race against 
time when you have to score a run to take your team on to victory ; the iiicks 
by which you dodge the Proctor and his assistants ; — these will in the years to 
come be your most cherished memories and make the University ‘a dream of 
music for the inward ear and of delight for the contemplative eye.’ 

Crises occur. Large tracts of the world change and alter. The horoscopes 
of nations are cast and recast. Ideas come and go. But the stream of youth Hows 
on. The generation of youthful seekers after knowledge, vidyarthi, lahb-ilm, is 
not born for death. Undaunted, with sure steps and heads erect, it marches on, on to 
the unending quest of the orbs of glory until it sets 

” as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darken’d west, nor hides 
Obsecured amoni^st the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away Into the light of heaven,” 


The Allahabad University Co vocation 

Pt. Iqbal Narain Gurtu’s Convocation Address 

The following is the Convocation Address delivered by Pt. Iqbal Narain Gurfu, 
M. A., LL. B. at the Convocation of the University of Allahabad held on the 
November 16, 1940. 

1 am deeply grateful to you, Sir, for the honour you have done me in asking 
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Convocation address this year. I have readily accepted the 
invitation as it gives me an opportunity of offering my cordial felicitations to the 
grauuates or the year, and of meeting so many young men and women on whom 
will soon fall the responsibility of serving the India of tomorrow. As I stand here 
before you to-day, my thoughts turn irresistably to my student days when well- 
nigh half a ^ century ago I joined the Muir Central College. Being a humble 
product of this University^ and having been closely associated with it in different 
capacities for more than 25 years, I have every reason to feel grateful to my Alma 
Mater. 

^ Ladies and Gentlemen, as I am expected particularly to address the younger 
section of^ my audience I shall place before my young friends for their considera- 
tion certain^ tendencies of thought and action in modern times. We are passing 
through tragic and gloomy moments in the history of the civilised world which 
seems to have lost its way. Under the heel of advancing fate, country after country 
18 getting involved in a deadly struggle, and nation after nation is losing its 
independence and falling an easy prey to the covetous greed of arrogant 
Imperialism and the tyianny^ of an unsatiated lust for power. The world has of 
late witnessed the phenomenal lise of a number of dictators who have shown an 
amazing capacity for organisation and have developed a technique of ruthless 
efficiency. ^ They have achieved remarkable success in transforming national society 
into a veritable war machine. By means of clever propaganda, a rigidly controlled 
Press and an authoritarian system of education they have stirred up the potent 
foice of Nationahsm to such a^ degree that it has become uncontrollable. They 
have at the same time reduced the individual citizen to an obedient, sheep-hke social 
man who could be easily pulled down to the sub-human level under pressure of 
collective excitement and required to commit acts of brutal savagery in a spirit of 
self-sacrifice which is indeed pathetic. 

In the Nineteenth Century Europe enjoyed an era of phenomenal material 
prosperity, of rapid industrial development and of marvellous improvement in 
the means of production. A sudden accretion of material wealth gave rise to 
problems of distribution and created a class struggle between the haves and the 
have-nots. The situation demanded a new approach to social problems, and 
economic inequalities began to exercise the Western mind. New conceptions of an 
‘economic man’ and of a strong ‘National state’ began to appeal to the minds of 
men. People who claimed to be ‘advanced’ began explaining all history and human 
effort in economic terms. The goal aimed at was the perfection of a system 
and not the perfection of the individual. In the present century much greater 
emphasis is being laid on the efficacy of environment. It is the environment and 
not the individual which is to be attended to, as it is believed that the environment 
will take hold of the individual and automatically set him right. Impatient 
idealists with their ready ciuea for all human ills have been pressing for revolu- 
tionary social changes of a comprehensive character to be introduced in the shortest 
time possible. They do not believe in the gradiialness of change, for according to 
them small reforms are enemies of big reforms. They have such profound faith 
in the efficacy of the panacea they offer that they are prepared to undergo any 
amount of suffering and even to lay down their lives for it. But they also passion- 
ately hate and are even ready to use violence against those who do not subscribe to 
their particular creed but hold equally tenaciously to some other pet scheme of social 
and political reform. The world is thus at present within the^ grip of a number 
of political and economic dogm as ~ euphemistically called idealogies — and known 
as Communism, Eascism and Nazism. These idealogies constitute a terrifying 
challenge to each other and have opened the floodgates of fanaticism, hatred and 
bloodshed to which the past inglorious records of religious bigotry, crusades and 
the Inquisition bear no comparison. Priestcraft has been replaced by subtle and 
cunning methods of diplomacy, of censored press, of controlled industry and 
commerce, of tariffs and depreciated exchange. In place of the authority of the 
priest and of the Church we have the rule of the Dictator and of the_ totalitarian 
State raised to the position of a National Person to whose supreme will all must 
show unquestioning obedience. These dictators are the new Vicegerents of God on 
earth acting as the prophets of an alleged New Order. It is indeed noteworthy 
that they all attained the position of absolute authority by exploiting the outward 
forms of democratic constitutions bereft of their real spirit. 

While the Revolutionaries in Russia had kindled the most generous but also 
the most destructive emotions, and had aimed at reconstructing society on the 
basis of complete democracy in every sphere of national activity, the net result, 

56 
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after so many years of hectic and ceaseless effort, has been the creation of an 
undiluted military and economic dictatorship. The collective system of agiiciilture 
could only be foicibly pushed thiough by a free use of jails and the guillotine 
and a wholesale starvation of a large mass of peasant pioprietois, A centralised 
power now enforces its absolute authoiity through a hierarchy of tyrannial agents. 
Entry into such an hierarchy is in fact sought for. much more than the acquisition 
of wealth, because of its privileged position. History and experience bear out the 
fact that revolutionaries ultimately prove to be as proud and masterful as their 
powerful oppressors whom they overthrow. Even those who profess revolutionary 
aims but condemn their methods are no exception to this rule as in their zeal for 
the absolute rightness of their doctrines they are no less bitter and dogmatic than 
a fanatical theologian. 

Take again the Fascists and the Nazis. According to Mussolini it is an 
article of faith with the Fascist that ‘war alone brings up to its highest tension 
all human energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have the 
courage to meet it.’ ‘A handful of force is better than a sackful of Justice’ says 
the official oigan of the Nazi Ministry of Justice. Hitler considers humanitarian- 
ism as a ‘mixture of stupidity, cowardice and superciliousness.’ According to him 
a virile people are justified in controlling the subject races for their own aims and 
‘only pacifist fools can look upon this as a sign of human baseness.’ The ethical 
standards which have so far been honoured by civilised society are looked at with 
derision and supreme contempt by these revivalists of a primitive code of honour. 
Considerable ingenuity has been spent in claiming a much higher value for 
certain new moralities to which their ciude philosophy owes allegiance. These new 
moralities, which singularly lack the noble virtues of kindliness, toleiauce and 
understanding are somehow essentially common to the idealogies of Fascism, 
Nazism and Communism. Attractive slogans and catchwords have been invented to 
justify and rationalise certain cruel enormities. The exteimination of the Jews is 
right and necessary because of their supposed abiding infeiioiity and the historical 
importance of the Aryan race and culture. In extending its empire Italy is only 
fulfilling a historical mission because it is the sole lepresentative of Imperial Eomo. 
The violent methods adopted by the Communist Un establishing the dictatorship 
of the proletariat are justified on the ground of ‘historical necessity.’ Hisioiy has 
been made the final arbiter between right and wrong and between the real and 
the unreal. The lapses of humanity in the past fiom the path of virtue and 
righteousness have been given a new dignity of sanctions. 

It is not therefore surprising that Europe has been engulfed in a conflagra- 
tion which now threatens to spread over other continents. For India these are 
truly hours of destiny that count, for we are facing a present full of menace and 
a future full of uncertainty. For good or for ill the fate of India happens to be 
inextricably bound up with the fate of England. No amount of casuistry or 
sophism with resounding appeals for self-dependence can help us out of the 
position. India has at present the double buiden of solving its own political and 
social problems and of beaiing an honourable part in the woild conflict and 
keeping itself safe from many younger and more progressive Imperialisms that are 
threatening it from all direction and whose ambitions are as wide as the world 
itself. Already gioaning under the yoke of foreign subjection India has to face 
the domestic problems of crass poverty and disease, of inertia and mental bondage, 
of the barriers of caste and the ever-widening gulf between different communities 
inhabiting this fair land which Nature has helped so well but which man has 
served so ill. Its forced contact with the West cannot truthfully be said to have 
been an unmixed evil. It has in certain respects been also a blessing in disguise. 
Notwithstanding India’s mental slavery to the West this connection has materially 
helped to bring about an Indian Eenaissance and has created a tremendous urge 
towards freedom. India is now in reality seeking its soul, although for the 
moment the deeper questions of life which engaged its attention in the past seem 
to have been set aside, and it is much more occupied with problems of outer 
efficiency and of politics and economics. The pulls in different and often contrary 
directions, and the uncertainties and struggles of the present with their unavoidable 
compromises, inconsistencies and hypocrisies, mark the travail of future India. 

While orthodoxy is desperately in love with past that is never to return, our 
so-called ‘advanced’ reformers — whose impassioned writings and utterances are 
often an echo of the latest theories of Western faddists—solemnly ask us to look 
upon the past as a static ruin. The certainty of a new order dawning upon this 
world is constantly dinned into our ears, although no one is able to tell us what 
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that new order is going to be like. There are so many prophets of a new order about 

and around us. There is the loaighty Hitler proclaiming a new order for Europe 
with the co-operation and assistance of his astute friend Mussolini. There is 
ambitious Japan eager to establish a new order in Asia. There is the self-com- 
placent Stalin who has the satisfaction of having already created a new heaven in 
at least a part of this habitable globe. In India some of our dynamic leaders 
who have seen the vision of an indescribable new order are straining every nerve to 
prepare an apathetic and lethargic people for the emergency. In this welter of 
competing orders it would be a bold person who could prophesy which particular 
brand of new cider will actually fall to the lot of a ‘recipient’ people like oiirselves. 

It seems to be almost taken for granted that the coming new order, being the 
latest in sequence of time, will necessaiily be more advanced and more conducive 
to human happiness. During the last Gieat War we were constantly told that that 
war was to end war, that the secuiity of the smaller States would be guaranteed 
and the principles of freedom and self-determination for every nation firmly 
established. With an amiable optimism it was hoped that the hearts of men 
would be changed and puiified, and the sufferings experienced in the war would 
pave the way for a nobler civilisation. We were also assured then that w'e were 
living in times when the progress of centuries was being achieved in a few years. 
But what has been our gloiious recoid of progiess duiing the last twenty five 
years ? A world torn between Democracies— either Capitalist or Imperialist— and 
dictatorships of either full-blooded or disguised Imperialists, all armed with power- 
ful and deadly weapons ; a group of highly centralised States with their populations 
reduced to obedient automata ; the smaller States paralysed with fear and losing 
their fieedom overnight; men’s hearts hardened to cruelty and tyranny, and the 
foundations of European civilisation peiilously shaken. It does not require any 
extraordinary intelligence to foresee that the present titanic upheaval is sure to 
result in some kind of rapid transformation, but whether the process of the old 
order yielding place to the new will leave the world less corrupt than what it is 
to-day, is a question which each of us might well answer for himself in the light 
of past experience. 

By no means do I ask you to take a cynical view of the world events, but I 
do beg of you to distinguish facts from theories and not to get lost in wishful 
thinking. The times undoubtedly require that we should no longer remain dormant 
and sleepy but must become alert, watchful and active if we are not to disciplining 
ourselves to the arduous task of hard and independent thinking. It is difficult to 
break away from tiaditional habits of thought and mind, but it is no less difficult 
to resist the pressure of current thoughts and the hypnotic effect of organised pro- 
paganda with its emotional appieals, and of slogans and crowd suggestions which 
gather strength by repetition. While we must think in terms of tomorrow and 
not of yesterday we cannot altogether forget the past which has created certain 
definite conditions in the present amidst which we have to work for the future. 
We must cultivate the elasticity of mind which would keep us alive to new needs, 
but we have to be careful not to throw away into the dust heap the rich and 
accumulated experience of the past and treat it as mere putrid waste. Progress does 
not necessarily consist in the rejection of every thing old and in the blind accep- 
tance of the latest theory which lacks the test of the experience. Amidst the whirl 
of change and the hectic restlessness of contempoiary life let us not forget that 
there are certain fundamental verities which hold good for all times, and it would 
indeed be a fatal error if we allowed any impairment of our devotion to them. 

India is now astir with the ideas of nationalism, freedom and democracy, and 
is moved by the noble aspiration of attaining Swaraj. It is therefore all the more 
necessary to understand their true significance, the proper t conditions of their 
attainment and the dangers in the path that must be avoided at ail costs. 
Nationalism based on patriotism and love of one's country is one of the noblest 
sentiments which governs human conduct, but it has to be kept within proper 
limits. Nationalism postulates a keen sense of honour and integrity, complete 
purging of social evils which militate against decent living, and a voluntary subor- 
dination of individual interests to the larger interests of society. It calls for a 
bold and courageous stand against forces that work for interna! disruption and 
divide class from class and community from community. It demands charity, 
tolerance and understanding, a capacity for adjustment and co operation, and an 
instinctive urge to stand together in face of common danger. There are, however, 
certain ugly developments of Nationalism against which we must scrupulously 
guard overselves. By an irony of fate Nationalism to-day has divided the woii4 
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and has become a fruitful source of war resulting in human slaughter. Nationalism 
has been exalted to the position of a deity and its devotees have developed a blatant 
egoism and a spirit of vulgar aggressiveness which creates a violent reaction in 
other peoples who worship exclusively at other national shrines. Hatred and 
jealousy are thus the ruling passions which govern international relations, and their 
blightening effect threatens to reduce our nobler human impulses to a desert of 
the soul 

Love of Freedom is instinctive with human beings. Bacon was right m saying 
that eternal vigilance was the price of liberty. Vigilance, be it remembered, is not 
merely to be exercised against external forces which may threaten national freedom, 
but it has to be ceaselessly exercised against internal forces silently working in the 
life of every individual and of the society. Love of liberty demands a keen sensi- 
tivenesB for social justice and for right relations between men. The atmosphere of 
freedom has to be all pervasive. It is the mind particularly that has to be set 
free. The vigour of a nation, its creative activity, its distinctive contribution to 
human civilisation and its progress in knowledge, science and art depends upon the 
fredom of mind from the bondage of authority and the shackles of tradition. 
Then again, liberty is not license or absence of self-restraint. Without self-control 
you have anarchy, not freedom. To quote Mrs. Besant : ‘Liberty is a great celestial 
Goddess, strong, beneficent, and austere, and she can never descend upon a nation 
by the shouting of crowds, nor by arguments of unbridled passion, nor by the 
hatred of class against class. Liberty will never descend upon earth in outer 
matters until she has first descended into the hearts of men, and until the higher 
spirit which is free has dominated the lower nature, the nature of passions and 

strong desires, and the will to hold for oneself and to trampel upon others 

Out of men and women who are free, strong, righteous, ruling their own nature 
and training to the noblest ends, of such only can you build up political freedom, 
which is the result of the individual, and not the outcome of the warring passions 
of men.^ 

In India we are all hoping to establish democracy. There is genernlly a pathetic 
belief held that a growth of literacy and a certain amount of training in the duties of 
citizenship is all that is required for the purpose. But it is necessary to grasp the 
fact that democracy can only successfully function under conditions which have a 
definite moral and intellectual background. Integrity of character, a high sense of 
duty, a willingness to do public service are the essential pre-requisites of beneficent 
and progressive democracy which aims at the greatest good of the greatest number. 
It demands from every unit of society a tolerance of difference of opinion, a spirit 
of mutual give and take, a generous appreciation of criticism and a genuine desire 
to promote community of interests between different groups. There is no greater 
mistake than to look upon democracy as only a form of Government by the people 
at large, where votes are the deciding factor and where the will of the majority 
prevails. Emphasis has to be laid on the true spirit of democracy which alone 
ensures ordered progress. Democracy is as different from mob rule as sunlight 
from darkness. Nor does it mean rule by a caucus or High Command or through 
regimented public opinion. 

There is no better place than the University for receiving proper training in 
the necessary qualities which can make of Nationalism and Democrary a true 
success. In the most elastic period of your life it has been your privilege to live 
in an atmosphere of a fellowship of spirits born of friendly association with fellow 
students and a living intercourse between students and teachers. The freedom of 
inquiry encouraged in the University should help you in resisting mass thinking. 
It is here that you get opportunities of developing true freedom through the way 
of di8ci})line and of cultivating a tempered judgment thiongh a constant clash of 
mind with mind and testing of opinions. It is the University spirit of self- 
criticism which transforms the habit of mind and gives a largeness of view so 
necessary for intelligent citizenship in a demociatic society. In the academic world 
of the University you experience a community of cultural inteiests and learn the 
unity of basic aims and ideas. It is in the social activities and the debating 
societies of the University that an understanding of life is fostered and a 
sympathetic outlook towards people’s beliefs and practices is derived from 
interchange of opinions and a recognition of the existence of points of view other 
than your own. 

My young friends, it would be foolish on my part to expect that you will 
at your age see life as I see it now, but I trust that during your University 
(^areer you have fully equipped yourself morally and intellectually to play your part 
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i« tn honourably and well. The true function of a Unimeity 

them n place in human society and to develop in 

however higher values of life. A sense of real values cannot 

ner^snnt^ discovered by every one for himself, and this 

peisonal _ discovery requires a great deal of self-discipline. The training that you 

occnnlefl®* ^ i‘^'"!V.¥p 0"‘ I''’® be altogether 

fn meiely utilitarian ends* You will, I earnestly pray, stiive not only 

to make a living but even more to make a life. The acquisitive instincts of man 
^ wordly activity, but unless they are esalted and refined 

nobler ends they lead to moral retrogression and make a man 
self-centred unscnipulous and mean* In selfishness lies the root cause of the 
troubles^ of the world. The individual problem is in truth the world problem. 

^ ne spiiitual values of life are the true sources of energy and when the spiritual 
impulse weakens, growth and joy of life decline. Let us not therefore neglect 
tlie roots of life from which spring both personal happiness and the progress of 
mankina. We ^ have to recognise that man with all his fiailties possesses the 
supreme capacity for the Infinite. From a life of entirely selfish pursuits and of 


perpetual confiict based on fear wq can, if we so choose, throw ourselves with joy 
daily life and assiduously woik at biineiug about an internal 


in the tasks of 

change in our nature by deliberately identifying ourselves with the larger life 
around us. It is only through intent living and an incieasing impersonality that 
we can release ourselves from the death trap of selfish attachment and gain the 
freedom of a rich and abundant life which draws its sustenance fiom the never 
lailuig stream of universal life. Only thus can man become a truly beneficent 
force of nature and realise his spiritual destiny. W"e are pilgrims in the 
boundless realm of eternity and have to play the part of explorers of the great 
mtangibles of life with faith, courage and steadfastness, and in our march 
forward we have to work resolutely and with humility for an approach to that 
divine event' to which humanity with its blunderings and insensate strife is 
slowly but surely moving. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

Sir Lionel Leach's Address 

The following is the Convocation Address by the hon'ble Sir Lionel Leach, kt., 
Chief Justice, Madras High Court at the Annual Convocation of the Annamalai 
University held on Saturday, the 16th November, 1940 

When His Excellency the Chancellor invited me to deliver the Convocation 
Address this year I accepted readily and for two reasons. In the first place, I 
was conscious of the honour which the invitation implied, and in the second place, 
I realized that it would provide a fitting opportunity to draw attention to the 
serious problem which has arisen as the result of the overcrowding in the legal 
profession. The problem concerns the whole Province, but ife has particular concern 
for its Universities, as they supply most of the candidates for the profession, and 
no doubt some of you who have graduated today will be contemplating the law 
as a career. 

I am aware that the problem is not confined to India. It confronts many 
important parts of the Biitish Empire. For instance it has been the subject of 
great concern in Canada. Writing in “The Canadian Bar Keview" in 1935 the 
Dean of the Law Faculty of the University of Saskatchewan stated that the 
information available, though very incomplete, indicated that fifty per cent of the 
lawyers of Canada could deal with all the legal woik of the country and then they 
would not be overworked, but would still have sufiScient leisure time for “bridge, 
golf and other gentlemanly diversions.” The problem is certainly no less acuta 
in India. In fact, the indications are that it is more acute and this Presidency 
provides no exception to the position in other parts of India. In this Presidency 
there are 8,516 legal piactitioneis. This figure is based on the number of the 
names of advocates on the rolls of the High Conit at the end of September of this 
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year and the published figures relating to attorneys of the High Court and first 
and second grade pleaders for 1939. The figure of 8,51G is made up of 4,380 
advocates, 3,734 first grade pleaders, 334 second grade pleaders and 08 attorneys of 
the High Court. As you are no doubt aware, no more pleaders are being admitted. 
The admission of second grade pleadeis ceased in 1910 and the admission of first 
grade pleaders in 1934. In the fulness of time there will be no pleaders, but this 
will not mean a lessening of the congestion, if the position remains otherwise 
unchanged. It will only mean that pleaders will be rei^laced by advocates. Hie 
wider and better education which an advocate has received is all to the good, but 
much more than that is needed. Information is not available to enable one to say 
with any degree of accuracy how many of the lawyers of this Province are earning 
a livelihood, but it may safely be taken that very many are not in this happy 
position, and never will be. 

For the well being of any civilized state capable lawyers are essential, quite 
apart from the help they afford to the Courts in the administration of justice. 
Lawyers played a great part in the building up of the constitution of Great 
Britain and are playing a great part in its maintenance. Lawyers have likewise 
taken and are taking a great part in the political life of India, and while India is 
in the process of evolving a constitution which will be suitable for this great 
country a constant supply of capable lawyers is all the more essential. But the 
high standard which is called for cannot be achieved if the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in the legal profession is allowed to continue. lalencss is detrimental 
to a community just as it is detrimental to the individual. The traditions of the 
legal profession are of the highest, but in the very nature of things the standards 
cannot be maintained when it is a matter of scrambling for existence. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. The standards set by the legal profession in Madras 
are the same standards as are set in Great Britain, and the Bar Council and other 
legal associations are endeavouring to maintain these standards ; but no good, only 
harm, would result in closing one’s eyes to the fact that they are far from being 
maintained throughout the profession. Touting for work and the fostering of 
speculative and unnecessary litigation are two of the evils which are very notice- 
able today and the misappropriation of a client’s money is not an infrequent 
occurrence. These evils arise largely from the unhealthy state of affairs caused 
by the overcrowding of the profession. “He that is busy is tempted by one devil ; 
he that is idle by a legion.” Just as a healthy legal profession can be of immense 
service to the state, an unhealthy one can do untold harm, and untold harm will 
result if matters are allowed to drift. They must not be allowed to drift and the 
time has come to consider seriously what remedial measures are called for. 

The stopping of eniolments for a peiiod of years would, at first sight, appear 
to be an easy solution. 9 his would no doubt succeed in the course of time in 
reducing the congestion which is now so manifest, but a little reflection is sufficient 
to convince one that the remedy would be worse than the disease. In the first 
place, it would mean the closing of the Law College of the Madras University and 
incidentally the destruction of a very efficient school of law. An institution such 
as the Law College is not made in a clay. If it were closed for a period of years 
it would mean that when re-opened it would be veiy inferior in character and it 
would take yeais to regain its former position. That is the first objection, and it 
is obviously a weighty one. Another seiious objection is that the closing of the 
Law College until retirements and deaths have thinned the ranks of the profession 
sufficiently would mean that there would be a great gap between those who were 
enrolled as ad\ocatGS before the closing of the Law College and those who were 
enrolled after the reopening. Beal knowledge of law and its application are only 
acquiied by practice and the new comers would be a very long way behind. The 
gulf sepal atm g the old from the new would not be biidged until the new members 
of the profession had had years of experience. Other objections to the closing of 
the Law College could ^ be stated, but the two reasons which I have given are 
sufficient to indicate that it is not a practical pioposal. 

Would a restriction on enrolments, instead of stopping them altogether, meet 
the situation ? If the recruitment to the Bar were confined merely to those who 
have passed through the Law College it might be possible— I do not say advisable 
— to ahect that only a certain number of graduates should be enrolled as advocates 
and that the right to enrolment should depend on the order of merit disclosed in 
the final examination. For the years 1929 to 1939 inclusive, the number of 
graduates in law who were enrolled as advocates averaged 208 per annum. It could 
Be said that for ten years not more than fifty advocates should be enrolled in any 
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one year. But here also there are real difficulties. In the first place the rules 
provide that a barrister o£ England or Ireland or a member of the Faculty of 
advocates in Scotland may be admitted as an advocate of the Hi^h Court. An 
advocate who has been enrolled by another Indian High Court may also apply for 
enrolment in Madras, just as an advocate eniolled by the Madras High Oouit may 
apply for enrolment in another Province. It would not be possible to assess the 
relative merits of such candidates without having a special examination at which 
all candidates would have to sit and the present system of leciprocity would come 
to an end. Instead of there being an Indian Bar there would be merely Provincial 
Bars. Moreover, ability to gain maiks in an examination is not a sure indication 
of professional ability. Other attributes are essential to success at the Bar and 
therefore^ it certainly would not follow that in allowing the first fifty in the 
examination list to be enrolled to the exclusion of all others, the best men w^ould 
be selected. For these reasons I consider that this is also not a practical solution. 
The restriction on numbers by increasing the Law College fees and the fee payable 
on enrolment would be even more objectionable, because this would mean the 
making of the legal profession into a close corporation of the wealthy. Merit would 
play no part and those already in the profession would, I am sure, be unanimous 
in their opposition to such a course. 

As artificial means of restricting enrolments must be ruled out, in what way 
can the position of the profession be improved ? I think that it is capable of 
solutioiii but the process is bound to be a slow one and a gieat deal will depend 
on the attitude of the legal profession itself. In my opinion, the fiist step to a 
better state of affiiirs is to improve the system of " legal education. I am not 
Buggesting that any of the subjects now taught are unnecessary but more subjects 
of direct practical value should be taught. The present system merely visualizes 
the law student fulfilling the role of an advocate in Court. No thought whatever 
is given to the fact that there is need for legal practitioners in matters other than 
those which have to be brought to Court and that the single agency system still 
requires persons who are qualified for the doing of solicitor's work. This Province 
has adopted the single agency system and not the double agency system which has 
found favour in Calcutta and Bombay so far as the Original Sides of those High 
Courts are concerned. I had experience of the single agency system when practising 
at the Bar in Eangoon and I am convinced that it is the better system so far as 
India is concerned. The litigant can go direct to the advocate who will conduct 
lais case in Court without a solicitor standing between and this suits the Indian 
temperament. Moreover, I consider that it tends to reduce the costs of litigation 
considerably without any real loss of efficiency in the majoiity of cases. All those 
who adopt the law as their means of livelihood are not tempex amen tally fitted or 
possess those faculties which are necessary for success in the conduct of cases in 
Court, but they may possess the qualifications for success as lawyers 
outside Court, 

Most of the advocates enrolled by the Bladras High Court are persons who 
have taken a degree at one of the Universities of the Province and then graduated 
in law from the Law College in Madias. The Law College course covers much 
ground, but there are no lectures on subjects which are of piimary importance to 
what may be called the solicitor's side of the profession, such as conveyancing, the 
drafting of legal documents generally and company law. No blame is to be 
attached to the Law College for this. The course prescribed is only one of two 
years and there is not time to fit in more. It is true that after a person has 
graduated from the Law College he is required by the rules of the Bar Council to 
study as a pupil in chambers of an advocate practising in the High Court or in one 
of the district centres specified, for a period of twelve months and must pass the 
examination prescribed by the Bar Council. It is also the case that the Bar 
Council arranges for lectures in certain subjects more particularly concerned with 
practice, but here again it is the pupil who is going to fulfil the role of advocate, 
not that of solicitor who is catered for. From beginning to end Ihe solicitor side 
of the profession is neglected. The fact that this Province has adopted the single 
agency system and all practitioners are called advocates, apart from the pleaders 
now in the profession and the few practitioners who are classified as High Court 
attorneys, does not mean that a, practitioner akin to a solicitor is not required. I 
think that he is very much required, but if he is to be of any real service he must 
be properly trained and the training must begin early. 

The subjects which the Law College now prescribes for its degree are essential 
subjects from the point of view of the law students in India, whether he 
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intends to practise in or out of Court Therefore these subjects should not be 
cut down for the purpose of providing time for lectures on other subjects. 
To do so would merely be to cure one defect and cause another. It means 
that the Law College course will have to be extended or the Bar Council 
will have to arrange for the deficiency to be made up. I do not propose to 
embark upon a discussion whether the supplementing of the course of studies 
in law should be left to the Law College or to the Bar Council, although if it 
were to be left to the Law College it is obvious that its course would have 
to be one of three years, and this would involve the question whether reading in 
chambers and post graduate studies could be insisted upon as well, because 

if insisted upon it would take a candidate for the legal profession six years 
to obtain enrolment, two years for the arts or science degree, three years 
for the law degree and one year for the graduate course prescribed by the Bar 
Council. So long as the deficiency is made up, it matters not whether the agency 
is the Law College or the Bar Council. It has been suggested that the Bar 

Council should fulfil the role of the Council of Legal Education in England and 
that legal education so far as the profession is concerned should be in^ its hands. 
If the intention is to divorce legal education in India in the practitioner’s sense 
entirely from the Universities I think xt would be a retrograde move. All that is 
required is co-operation and with co-operation there will be no difficulty in 

effectively supplementing the course of studies in oider to ensure proper training 

for both branches of the profession. 

To prevent nxisconception I wish to make it clear that in advocating a broader 
and more practical course of studies I am not suggesting that the profession should 
be split up and that an advocate should be put to election whether he is going to 
fulfil the role of barrister or confine himself to conveyancing, drafting and other 
kinds of legal woik which are usually associated with the solicitor. As we have 
the single agency system the practitioner must be free to act in either capacity, but 
fit him for the work which he intends to do. It may not be possible for a student 
to take all the subjects, but be could be allowed a choice, and his choice would be 
made in accordance with the role which he intended to fulfil. Neither do I 
suggest that by broadening the course of studied you will stop persons wandeiing 
aimlessly into the profession, but it will indicate to candidates that 
they need not all crowd into Court, and that there is work for them outside. As 
this Province develops commercially the greater will become the need for the 
lawyer who is skilled in drafting, has a knowledge of commercial law and can be 
relied upon to give sound advice on matters unconnected with litigation. 

In urging that the system of legal education should pay more attention to 
the non-litigidixs side of the profession I am supported by the opinion of that 
great lawyer and judge. Sir Bashyam Ayyangar. In a recent conversation with 
a leading member of the Madras Bar I discussed this matter and gave him my 
views. The next day he sent me a copy of the address which Sir Bashyam 
Ayyangar delivered at the Convocation^ of the Madras University in 1893 in the 
course of which Sir Bashyam Ayyangar said : — 

“As to the annual accessions to^ the Bar, ^ it is no wonder that it should 
attract so many, year after year. This is so^ in all civilized countries. With 
greater attention on your part to the work of a solicitor, I anticipate that, ere long, 
there will be a large opening to the legal profession ; that the enormous conveyan- 
cing work in the country will be entrusted to it ; and that the landed aristocracy 
and important families and companies will have standing vakils for advising them. 
Instead of the legal profession being resorted to in India, as it now generally is, 
for the conduct of litigation, it will then be also employed in the" moie genial 
and useful, and on the whole not the less remunerative, work of preventing 
litigation.” 

If only these words had been fully appreciated and acted upon the legal 
profession would have been in a very much happier position today, and would he 
far more efficient. The lack of instruction in conveyancing and drafting of legal 
documents is often reflected in Indian statutes. I do not suggest that the English 
statutes are always perfect in this respect, but speaking generally they cause nothing 
like the trouble which the Indian statutes give. Bad drafting of statutes is a 
fruitful source of litigation in this country. Litigation should always be avoided 
if it is possible and better draftsmen will do much in this very desirable 
direction, but to have better draftsmen we must make provision for proper 
training* 
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ji, Bsfore passing on to examine how the profession can best help in solving 
P^obleni I would like to^ emphasise that this Province is fortunate in having 
tne Law College which it has, and the Universities outside Madras are to be 
congratulated on nofc^ having attempted _ to found law schools of their own, but 
on ^ having devoted instead their attention to other branches of learning 
which are equally essential for the well being of the state* When this 
Province possesses such a school of law as it has in the Madras Law 
College it would only be adding to the gravity of the problem now under discussion 
101’ other Univeisities to found schools of law* A school of law situated outside 
Madras would not have the same facilities as one in Madras, where the help and 
guidance of the Judges of the High Court and of the leadeis of the legal profession 
are always immediately at hand, to say nothing of the greater library facilities. 
For the time being at any rate the teaching of law is best where it is and for 
many years to come Madras will be well able to supply the needs of the Province. 
Your University fully realizes that the cause of education can best be served in 
other directions, as is shown by the proposals which have been made to cieate a 
department of oil technology and to carry out a colonization scheme. 

Now what are the steps which the profession itself can lake towards a 
healthier state of affairs and the creation in the public mind of a greater feeling of 
confidence in its ability and integrity ? In the first place, the profession must 
ensure that the high standard of professional conduct which is demanded is 
maintained throughout the profession. In the past there has been a tendency to 
pass over grave faults as if they were of little account. I am aware of the un- 
warranted vindictiveness which is often drsplayed by the unsuccessful litigant 
towards the advocate who has conducted his case. Every year the High Court 
receives many complaints of professional misconduct. Some are well founded, 
others are not. Of those which are not well founded some can be placed in the 
category of blackmail, but the outrageous conduct of clients in some cases 
should not prevent the profession from adopting the severest attitude when a 
member of the profession behaves in a manner which brings discredit to the 
profession. The importance of this cannot be over-emphasized. 

The profession itself should insist on all advocates maintaining accounts 
and keeping their clients’ moneys entirely apart from their own, Pleadeis are 
required by law to keep accounts and the Bar Council enjoins advocates to do so, 
but the professional misconduct cases which come before the High Court show 
that accounts are often not kept and when kept are often so badly kept as to be 
of no use at all. An advocate should keep a diaiy in which he should enter the 
subject matter of every interview which he has with a client. It must be re- 
membered that with the single agency system the advocate is not occupying 
exactly the same position as a banister in England. He comes directly in contact 
with his client and for his own sake and his client’s sake he should take these 
safeguards. If this were done the charges of professional misconduct would be 
fewer ; and charges of a blackmailing nature would disappear altogether, as it 
would be found that they would have no chance of success. It is essential to 
inspire confidence in the public mind and the one sure way of doing this is to 
convince the public that the piofession itself insists on all possible safeguards 
being taken, not merely talked of, and that departures fiom the path of professional 
rectitude are serious matters and will be so regarded by the profession. Punishment 
for professional misconduct rests with the Court, not with the profession, but the 
profession can within itself do far more in this direction than the Court can do 
in the exercise of its power of sti iking off the roll of advocates the name of a 
person who has been found guilty of professional misconduct. I regret to have 
to say it but esprit de corps is not so widely marked as it should be. I do not 
say that ’the same spirit of zealous regard for the honour of the profession is 
not to be found in India as it is found in England. I know that it is, but it 
does not permeate the whole profession as it should. , , , - , 

As we have the single agency system, and as I have indicated I think we are 
to be congratulated on that, what I would like to see encouraged is the formation 
of partnerships, partneiships in which some of the members would be 
responsible for the work done by solicitors in England and others who would 
devote themselves to conducting cases in Court. A partnership of this _ character 
has worked very well in Burma, as I know from experience, and if the idea were 
developed in the Madras Presidency it would go a long way to plve the problem 
now under discussion. I am not suggesting that legal partnerships should be put 
on a commercial basis in that it would be possible for an advocate to buy a share 

57 
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in the practice of a firm. The partnership wlu(‘.h T have in mitul m a partnership 
where an advocate pats nothing in when he joins it and takes nothing out when 
he leaves it. Such a partnership must necessarily be Bomev\hat. auloeiatic in its 
character. The senior partner must be in a position to choose his associates and 
his word must be law within the partnership. A partnership on this basis may 
not be feasible outside the legal profession, but within a ])rofosHion which exists 
for the purpose of regulating rights between man and man there should bo the 
mentality to make it a success. Again speaking fiom expenence I know there 
exists that mentality. Such a partnership woiihl l)C able to cope with ail classes 
oi legal woik and the young man of promise would he souiilit after. He would 
grow up with the firm and in carrying out the duties allotted to him he would be 
content to wait until his turn came to fill the chair of the senior partner. 

The senior members of the Bar can do very much to impiovc the lot of the 
junior Bar by refusing to accept biiefs which accoiding to the fitness of fhnigs 
should go to the younger members of the profession. For instance, iniciloculory 
applications unless of great importance should, as a matter of coiuse, bo lelt to 
the junior Bar. I am aware that even in a small matter a lay client may insist 
oil taking in a senior member of the Bar, but when this happens the senior can 
insist on having a junior briefed with him. Of course, where an inclusive fee has 
been taken for the whole case the employment of a junior to do the interlocutory 
work and to assist geneially cannot be insisted upon, but. when the case is of 
importance and it is not a matter of taking into coiiHulcration the poveity of a 
client a senior should stipulate for the paid absistance of a junior. It w’cmld help 
towards the efHcient conduct of the case. The Court has the power to ceitify for 
two counsel and does not hesitate to do bo in a piopcr case. 1 am now touching 
on a matter in which it would be ditHeiill to lay down any hard and fast rule, 
but it is obvious that the leaders of the Bar arc heie in a position to give direct 
help to the juniors of the profession and many of them do so, but there is still 
scope for more help in this direction. The alternative is to divulc the Bar into 
seniois and juniors, “silks” and “stuft gownsmen”, winch would mean that 
ordinaiily a senior w’ould have to have a jiiuior biicfed with liim. This conrfio has 

been often advocated and I am aware that it is a contioveisial subject, but the 

last word has not yet been said. 

The problem is certainly not easy of solution and T do not go so far ns to 
say that the placing of the legal education in this rroviiuai on a proper buBis and 
the receipt of the help which the profession itself is able to give will solve the 
problem fully, but I am convinced that the position of the legal profession will bo 
a far better one and there will be the corresponding benebt to the state. Nor do 
I pretend to have covered the whole ground in suggesting what I have. 
I know that I have not, but I hope that I have given Homo food for 
thought. 

In conclusion I wish to address a few words dircid.ly to the gradimios of the 
year. Those of you who intend to piocced hence to the Law Oollege and to adopt 
the legal profession as your vocation will enter upon your legal careers before 
times have changed for the better, but to those of you who are fully determined to 
adopt the profession of law and have the will, the (character and the ability to 
succeed, success will come, inspite of the overciowding. AH those who a])ply to the 
Madias High Court for enrolment aie seen by me in my Chamhm’B before 

enrolment takes place. I frequently point out 1o the candidatcB the (UHicultics 

which lie before them, but as I say to them, as I say to you today, there in always 
room for good men at the top, and ciowded and didicult though the path is, the 
summit is still attainable, and I trust that all of you who decide to set out upon 
this adventurous career will leach the summit. To those of you who intend to 
enter upon other walks of life I wish the same meaHurc of buccchh. The legal 
profession is not the only profession which is over-crowded, although ])eihaps other 
professions are not overcrowded to the same extent. Buccchb can bo attained in any 
walk of life, provided that he who seeks it is al)ie to a])ply himBcIf wholeheartedly 
to his work and allow no consideration to draw him away from Ihc line of 
rectitude. Today is a great day in your lives, but I liiist that there will be even 
greater days to come. That will depend largely on the way you apply the 
knowledge which you have gained here. India has great need for men of education. 
At no time in her history did she need them moie, and I pray that you will all 
play your parts nobly and bring credit to your University. 



The Rangoon University Convocation 

Mr. U Tin Tufa Convocation Address 

The following is the Convocation Address delivered at the Annual Oonvocation 
of the University of Rangoon on the 22nd. November 1940 by the Cliancelior, U Tin 
Tat, M.A., Bar.-at-Law. i.C.S. 

The year 1940 has been for the University and its Colleges a year of quiet 
adjustment of their machinery to the aims of the University Amendment Act 
of 1939 and I take this opportunity of acknowledging the loyal and generous 
way in which the members of the staffs of the Univeisity and of the Colleges 
have accepted the implications of the new Act and have carried out the deci- 
sions of those to whom the responsibility for defining the policy of the 
University and of its constituent Colleges is now entrusted. The Coiineii of 
the University which has now a large ‘elective and non-official element has already 
begun to discharge its functions with a broad and progressive outlook and with 
boldness and a determination to make the University a truly national one. 
The Senate, largely composed of the Professors of the Univeisity and selected 
Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers, has in its turn responded generously to the 
aims of the University Council. Among other innovations the Senate has framed 
regulations whereby school teachers have been made eligible under certain 
conditions to appear for the Intermediate and Pass Degree examinations in Arts 
without attendance at College courses. This is a first and important step in 
giving effect to the aim of Section 15 (30) (p) of the amended University Act 
under which the Senate now has power to make regulations for the admission 
of non-collegiate students to University examinations. The question of extending 
the privilege under suitable safeguards and conditions to those W'ho aie not school 
teachers but who nevertheless desire to be made eligible for appearance at Univeisity 
examinations without being able to avail themselves of the opportunity of under- 
going courses of study at the various Colleges will doubtless leceive in due 
course the attention of the Senate, this being a matter which requires consider- 
able organization. The Executive Committee of the Univeisity Council and the 
Standing Committee of the Senate have accepted in principle the proposal that 
the University should hold its own matiiculation examination imposing its own 
standard and that the actual Pass Degree course should be one of only three 
years’ duration. Another important proposal which has been accepted by the 
University authorities in principle is that following the practice of Biitish Univer- 
sities, examinations should be arranged on what is known as the compartmental 
method. This involves a radical change of system and not only the examinations 
but also the courses of study at the several Colleges will have to be reorganized. 
The detailed arrangements to give effect to these innovations which have been 
accepted in piinciple give rise to a number of administrative problems which we 
may confidently leave to the Senate and its Standing Committee and the College 
Governing Bodies for a satisfactory solution. 

2. The University recently lost by retirement the services of Professor L. G. 
Owen, I.E.S. He was Professor of Mathematics since the institution of the 

University' on the 1st December 1920. He took a profound interest in the welfare 
of the University and in his students and no College at this University has ever 
had a more competent teacher or a saya who has been held in greater respect 
and affection by his pupils. The University Council lost on the 14th March 1940 
the services of the Reverend George D. Josif by his death. He was the Pield 
Secretary of the American Baptist Mission in Burma and represented the schools 
of this Mission on the Univeisity Council since its reconstitution on the 1st 
August 1939. I have also to mention with great regret the death of Sir Benjamin 
Heibert Heald on the 4th April 1940. He was Vice-Chancellor of the Rangoon 
University from 1927 to 19*32 and rendered eminent service to it in that 

capacRy. |i;,i^ovation likely to be fraught with great consequences in future 

was made eaily in the current academic year. I refer to the beginning now 

made by the University and by Univeisity College and Judson College to teach 
selected subjects through the medium of Buimese. Biumese lectures on Histoiy are 
now being provided by the University for first year Intermediate students and Bur- 
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mese lectures on Pali are now being provided for the same grade of sindents by the 
two Colleges I have mentioned. Attendance at these classes is on a voluntary basis 
and there are alternative classes in the same subjects taught in English. 'I’hough this 
new departure is on an expeiimental basis, I can see no reason why the experiment 
should fail. The difficulty lies m the want of sufficient and suitable text books in 
our own language but the demand which is now being occasioned niuat in course 
of time create its own supply. Other Oriental countries have experienced and 
overcome the same difficulty, notably in Japan where there now exist text books in 
the language of the country in all branches of modern science, and Thailand, our 
close neighbour, has, I understand, progressed a great deal in the same direction. 
The eventual result of the innovation, if it is accompanied by adequate stops for the 
translation into or the creation of books in Burmese in all branches of arts and 
science, will be to turn this Univeisity into a real BuimeBC University and to 
adapt our language already so rich in poetical and desciiptive vocabuhuy to the 
needs of arts and science. To the richness and poetry of our mother tongue will 
be added the comparatively modern virtues of precision and concision, the two 
essential attributes of scientific language, 

4. Many Barmans like myself who received their higher education through 

the medium of the noble language of England will view the shadow of this coming 
change with mixed feelings. We owe much to the language of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare as it opened to us the doors of European thought and culture. Europe 
inherited the culture and civilization of ancient Greece and ancient Rome and 
added much to these in the centuries that came after and it is a great privilege 
for an Oriental to know a modern Western language well enough to share in the 
rich heritage of the culture and literature of Europe. To take it second 

hand though such translations may be in our own language is to lose 

a great deal of that heiitage and speaking for myselt I think that to be 

able to read and understand Shakespeare in his own language is sufliciont 

recompense for the tiouble of learning English well in the same way as to be 
able to read and understand U Ponnya would I fancy be a rich reward for a 
person born in another country to learn Burmese. I trust that when the process of 
making Burmese the medium of instruction at the Colleges is completed after 
an adequate transition period, English will be constituted a compulsory subject 
for the intermediate and Pass Degree examinations. Translations take time and 
it is essential, particularly for those who will enter the scientific professions, that 
our graduates should be provided with the means of reading in English after 
they have entered their professions the latest developments in the West in 
scientific research. 

5. I welcome the undergraduates present here to-day and venture to take 

this opportunity of offering some words of advice. You will recollect that a few 
months ago a certain exuberance of spirit displayed by a number of University 
students during an excursion to a town in the Delta became the occasions for 
strong criticisms in the Press of the behaviour of University students. I am 
satisfied myself that the criticisms then made were ba'sed on exaggerated accounts 
of what took place but nevertheless the incident will have forced on your atten- 
tion the necessity of practising the virtue of restraint. As representatives of the 
University and of your respective Colleges you hold the honour of these institutions 
in your hands. The public rightly expect much from the members of the only 
University in this country and it is up to you to show that you learn here among 
other valuable things good behaviour and courtesy. The Burmese people arc in 
particular critical of the system of co-education which exists at the Colleges. 
Co-education^ as a definite educational method is of recent origin. The constitution 
of society in early ages with war and religion as the chief occupation and 
interests confined education to men and boys. The idea that women and girls 
are also entitled to education is comparatively recent, and since established 

institutions for education were until recenty confined to young men and boys, 
reasons of economy dictated the admission of young women and girls to educational 
institutions previously designed for males. The advantage or otherwise of co- 
education is still a matter of strong controversy even in Western countries. The 
Burmese people are lightly conservative in regard to their social usages and 
customs and the idea of co-education is contrary to their wishes and sentiments. 
There are undoubted advantages in co-education but speaking for the large majoiity 
of Burmans I think it wrong that our University should carry on a system which 
is opposed to Burmese social ideas which impose considerable restraint ‘on social 
intercourse between men and women. I would therefore piopose for the consi- 
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deration of the Council and the Senate the possibility of establishing an Arts 
and Science College to be confined to young ladies. Such a step would I know be 
welcomed by most parents of our young women and cause a great and desirable 
increase in the number of gill matiiculates to our University. Meanwhile my 
advice to the young Burmese students of boili sexes is to still the voice of public 
ciiticism by maintaining in their mutual relationship at College the courtesy, 
decorum and restraint which are taught in all respectable Burmese homes. I am 
sure that most of you already practice this high standaid of behaviour. To a 
few that have been ^ led astray by false standards of social fieedom let me say 
that respect and chivalry towards women characlense civilized man and that few 
proverbs in the Burmese language have greater meaning and significance than 
meinma do atndaye shwo pe lo maya^ which freely rendered into English is that 
a woman’s greatest possession is her modesty. 

6. I now turn to the new graduates on whom it was my privilege a few 
moments ago to confer degrees. I would remind you that though you may have 
left the precincts of the University and the Colleges you as graduates and past 
students lemain representatives of these institutions and that the best way of 
showing your gratitude to the institutions which have equipped you for the several 

E rofessions which you have chosen is to maintain their fame "and good repute 
y faultless behaviour and the blameless practice of your piofessions. I exhort 
you to conduct yourself suitably unto the position to which, by the degree cou- 
feried on you, you have to-day attained. 

7. You have won the battle of the examinations and my best wishes go 
lo you in the battle of life in which you will now be engaged. I would like to 
take Ibis opportunity of drawing the attention of all graduates of this University, 
past and piesent, of military age to the opportunities which are now open to 
men born in this country for service in the armed forces of the Crown. The 
Burmese races have a long history of martial prowess. In 18i4, scarcely more 
than a hundred years ago, we governed an empire stretching from the Brahma- 
putra to the Mekong and in the past our hero kings led Burmese armies to victory 
in many hardfought battles. The fortunes of war eventually laid us low but we 
fell to no ignoble foe and we are now an important part of greater empire well on 
the way to take our due place in it as a fully self-governing Dominion. The 
empire is now engaged in the greatest of all wars in history and for no less a 
cause than the freedom and liberty of the woild. Many past students of this 
University have already given a lead to other young men of this country by 
offeiing their services for the war and some have already earned the great honour 
of holding the King’s Commission not only in the Array but also in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve and the Auxiliary Air Force. Make haste lest you be 
too late to take your places in the aimed forces of the empire in the march to 
victory, a victory which will relight the lamps of Europe and save Burma and the 
rest of the world from the menace of naked force. In following this path of 
duty you will be helping to restore the ancient martial fame and glory of the 
Burmese nation. 

8. The gift of truth, we often say in Burma, is the best of all gifts. Let 
me therefore before I close offer to the new giaduates a truth from that section 
of the Buddhist scriptures known as the Samyutta Ntkaya, It is recorded theie 
that the road to victory is fourfold and that it consists of sacca, davia, dhiti and 
caga, meaning tiuth and loyalty, self-control, resolution and saciifice. Ponder well 
on this terse formula of Buddha ; you will find in it the way to victory whatever 
may be the nature of the battle you are fighting, even if it be your final battle 
against self, and indeed it was primarily for that ‘battle that Buddha propounded 
his formula. Practice the four virtues I have named. On the eve of your entry 
into the world at large I can give you no better gift than the way to victory in all 
your worthy undertakings. 


The Agra University Convocation 

Sj. Syamaprasad Mookerjee’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sj. 
Syamaprasad Moolcerjee at the Annual Convocation of the University of Agra held 
on Saturday, the 23rdt November, 1940 
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I deem it a great honour to be invited to deliver the Convocation Address of 
your University, It is true your University ranks as one of the younger scats of 
leaining in this country. Yet one cannot overlook the peculiar circumstances 
leading to your foundation which brought within your jurisdiction many 
institutions that have for a long number of years steadily contributed their share 
to the cause of educational progress. If your University has known only thirteen 
summers, its habitation in this historic city of Agra, whose ancient and mediaeval 
associations are indeed unforgettable, gives you a dignity and a prominence which 
have a value all their own. The sacred river which glides past the battlements of 
your city carries our memory back to the heroic age of India, to the days of the 
Mahabharata and even to that of the Eig-Veda itself. The ancient castle of the 
city figured in the Qasidas of the Ghaznavid period. The noble town which grew 
round it flourished under the fostering care of the greatest of the Great Moguls 
who founded the famous fort of cut red stone, the like of which those who had 
travelled over the world in the days of his son, could not point out. But it was 
left to his famous grandson to adorn the city with its brightest of ornaments— one 
of the seven wonders of the world — a crowning tribute in marble to Indians 
womanhood. The land round the Taj was also the birthplace of Faizi and Abul 
Fazl. For years it was the residence of Tansen and the resting place of many an 
eminent personage of the Mogul Period. A University founded in a city with 
such noble associations has a responsibility to the Motherland which need 
no emphasis. 

The last twenty years have witnessed the creation of several unitary teaching 
and residential Univeisities in different parts of India and admirable work is being 
done in many of them to advance the cause of higher education and research. 
The main feature of your University must, however, continue to be of the 
affiliating type, and while the colleges should be encouiagecl to carry on 
undergraduate teaching work in the various faculties, I would earnestly plead that 
you should oiganise in full co-operation with one another important schemes of 
original research consistent with the requirements of your province. They should 
embrace each of the great fields of human thought and achievement. It should be 
possible to develop the scheme in such a manner as to avoid duplication of work 
and permit a fair distribution of subjects in accordance with the conditions and 
circumstances of your institutions. I am well a ware that such a scheme will need 
for its materialisation very large resouices in the way of apparatus, libraries, 
laboratories and museums, which are all indispensable to modern higher education 
as elaborate costly machines are to modern industry. As higher education in every 
part of the civilised woild is financed generously, if not lavishly, by the State, 
you must appeal to Government for increased grants to enable you to discharge 
your main function. It is my firm conviction that, with the resources of the 
affiliated colleges properly organised and stimulated, your University can secure 
the assistance of the instructing staff and scholars who would be willing to devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to the sacred cause of advascement of the bounds of 
knowledge. 

Universities in British India owed their foundation mainly to a desire on the 
part of the authorities to secure the loyal services of administrators and 
service-holders who could keep going the complex machinery of a bureaucratic 
Government in an orderly and efficient manner. There was also the idea of 
spreading in a conquered territory, thiough the agency of the Univeisities, a 
system of Western education which in those days of benevolent despotism wVa 
regarded by the rulers as a path of duty and the sure means of elevating India to 
what they thought to be a higher standard of life. Universities were not established 
as seats of learning nor was education attempted to be organised for the highest 
development of Indian culture and civilization. Nearly half a century after the 
establishment of the first University in India, the ideal of a teaching Univeisity 
where scholars might meet for the dissemination and advancement of knowledge 
was first formulated. But the general sysem of education was not even then 
closely linked up with those essential problems which called for early fulfilment, 
so that India might reach her destiny through education and regain her supremacy 
in the domain of culture and enlightenment as also in the social, economic and 
political spheres of activity. 

While I shall be the last person to minimise the value and importance of 
the work which Indian Universities have done to advance educational progress in 
this country, to spread w’holesome ideas among the people, to widen the outlook of 
millions of men, to instil in their minds fundamental ideas of progress and liberty, 
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and to rouse the national consciousness of the citizens, I shall yet say that the 
time has come when a re-onentation of University education is urgently called for 
in order to suit the changing conditions of our country. Our Universities should 
no longer continue to be regarded principally as training grounds for the professions 
and services. The professions are overcrowded and recruitment to public services 
is now based on a vaiiety of considerations where merit does not always play the 
most prominent pait. 

The colleges should provide at the base what has been known for generations 
as a sound liberal education that is catholic, expansive, free fiom narrowness and 
bigotory in ideas or doctrines, appropriate for a broad and enlightened mind. That 
education should be imparted through the medium of our own languages. The 
acceptance of this principle may raise initial difficulties but such difficulties have 
been overcome in fiee countries and India must also face and surmount them. In 
Eire, the Irish language, once said to be unsiuted to the needs of modern civilisa- 
tion, has been introduced with success. This is of fundamental value in the true 
building up of national life. It is more than a mere means of communicating 
ideas : it is the expression of the national spirit. The othar day a vigorous attack 
was launched on the Nazi policy of attempting to destroy the language and litera- 
ture of some of the countries over which Hitler holds his sway to-day. The critic 
rightly expressed his abhoirence ot what constitutes a death-blow to the culture 
of those countries. In India also, for more than a century, education imparted 
through the medium of a foieign language has unduly dominated its academic life 
and it has now pioduced a class of men who are unconsciously so de-nationalised 
that any far-reaching proposal for the recognition of the Indian languages as the 
vehicle of teaching and examination up to the highest University stage is either 
ridiculed as impossible or bianded as reactionary. But I plead earnestly for the 
acceptance of this fundamental piinciple not on account of any blind adherence to 
things that I claim as my own but out of a firm conviction that the fullest de- 
velopment of the mind of a learner is possible only by the natural approach and 
also that by this process alone can there be a great revival of the glory and rich- 
ness of the Indian languages, 

A problem that has presented difficulties in India but which to my mind is 
certainly avoidable relates to the recognition of different Indian languages 
by the universities. In my University, elaborate provisions have been in existence for 
more than thirty years for the recognition of all the important Indian languages. At 
the post-Matiiculation stage, a candidate coming from outside Bengal is encouraged to 
offer his own mother-tongue at his examination. Important Indian languages other 
than Bengali have been included for the M. A. Examination also. At the 
Matricutation stap, non -Bengalees are not compelled to accept Bengali as medium 
of their examination. Hindi, Urdu and Assamese are recognised as media along 
with Bengali and have been given the same importance as the language of the 
province itself. Others are allowed the option to offer English as theii medium. 1 
do believe that the question of the study of important Indian languages should 
not present any difficulty whatsoever in any Indian University, only if we remem- 
ber the cardinal point that, m whichever coiner of the vast country we might 
reside, we are bound to one another by ties of brotherhood and comradeship, and 
in generally helping one another in the field of education, we are but strengthening 
the foundation of that great Indian nationhood, the full attainment of which has 
been the dream of generations of Indians irrespective of caste, creed or community. 

While I plead for the due recognition of our own languages, I recognise that 
English should remain a compulsory second- language and that it should be taught 
to all, mainly for the purpose of correct expression of ideas and assimilation of 
knowledge to be gathered from books written in that great language. Provision 
should also be made for the study of other important languages, both Eastern and 
Western. 

A thorough examination of the syllabuses and the courses of study, not from 
the standpoint of any one individual subject but in the light of the requirements 
of the entile educational structure, is also called for. We are pressed by our expert 
advisers, each speaking with unconcealed loyalty to his own special subject, to 
store the minds of our youths with knowledge. But what is sometimes forgotten 
is that the capacity of their minds is limited and knowledge that would be useless 
or Buperfiiious in after-life must make room for that which is necessary and useful. 
Well did a distinguished scholar once observe that we shall not be able to apply 
our stock of knowledge with that leadiness which the exigencies of life demand, 
if our mental stoie-house is like an ill-arranged lumber-room. 
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We have therefore to keep in mind the need for a liberal and useful education, 
on which will be raised the superstructure of such departments of study as will 
produce men and women trained in diverse branches of knowled^'O, theoretical and 
practical, which will make them fit persona in the service of the nation* The 
question has been and will be how far and how best we can combine education, 
that is, the blinking out of the faculties with instruction, that is, the imparling of 
valuable knowledge. If we can induce the right mood, achievement of the pur- 
pose will not be difficult. Such University should adequately reflect the peculiar 
needs of the country and the area it specially serves and should produce men who 
will not add further to the waste of human materials but possess both knowledge 
and culture so as to be absorbed in worthy occupations. To put it diiToreutly, wo 
can say that true education should include the local idea, the national idea and the 
international idea. 

A problem that has recently agitated the minds of persons interested in 
education relates to the relationship of students with colleges and Universities. 
In our country, from time immemorial, the teacher and the student stood in the 
same relationship as did a father and his son. In modern days, the atmosphere 
in educational institutions does not always lead to the formation of a healthy 
social life between the teacher and the student. This is all the more conspicuous 
in non-iesidential institutions where opportunities for mutual contact are necessarily 
limited. The situation often becomes embarrassing to educational authorities when 
exciting political questions agitate the minds of students and directly induence 
their conduct within the colleges, although the authorities have no responsibility 
whatsoever for such situations or developments. My intimate association with the 
student coramunity makes me assert unhesitatingly that we should miss no 
opportunities of discussing with them all those problems that agitate their minds, 
even though they may have no direct connection with their academic woik. This 
close association and fiaiik exchange of ideas soon melt away feelings of shyness 
and aloofness from their minds, and whatever their ultimate view-point, it 
creates an atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence whose value cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Unfortunate disturbances, such as strikes and noisy demonstrations, are be- 
coming a common feature in educational institutions and this tendency should 
be discouraged in the interest of all concerned.^ If the controversy relates to a 
matter affecting the internal affairs of an institution and cannot bo amicably 
solved by the college itself, the final decision should^ be left to a repicscntalive 
University Board, t see no reason^ why the University Regulations should not 
make the decision of such a body binding on the parties concerned. I know this 
interference on the part of the University may not always bo welcomed by all 
educational institutions. But let me impress upon them that I would gladly accept, 
first and foremost, any satisfactory solution by the college itself without interference 
from anybody else. If this is not possible, I would much rather leave the decision 
in the hands of an impartial body of academic men than permit the disturbance 
to spread and be exploited by persons who may be least concerned with the 
welfare of the institution or of the students affected. 

As regards disturbances due to extraneous reasons, I would bog of the students 
not to make the educational institutions the forum for expressing their disappxoval 
of questions of public policy which might deeply stir their minds. I am not one of 
those who favour University students remaining aloof from the buiulng questions 
of the day. I would not, however, like them to be engiossed in party politics, 
for I believe they should maintain their independence of "outlook and zealously 
cultivate that spiiit of clear and critical thinking, that fiee power of reasoning, 
which should be their main asset as they enter upon public life on the completion 
of their educational career. But nothing should prevent them from an active 
study and discussion of all important political questions of the day, and even, 
should they so desiie, sympathising with paiticular schools of thought which 
they individually or collectively might choose to support. With good-will 
and undeistanding on both sides the University and College Unions should 
piove a healthy tiaining ground for futuie citizenship. Fiankly speaking, 
occasional outbursts of youthful feelings should not worry educationai 
administiators. But when they are allowed to interfere with the regular routine 
of academic woik, or create deadlocks on issues, small and insignificant, they 
become a disease which, if unchecked, will destroy the very foundation of that 
strong disciplined character which must be an essential possession of all young 
men and women anxious to dedicate their lives to the cause of their country’s liberty. 
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I have noticed recently a notification issued by a Provincial Government 
laying down severe penalties for the maintenance of discipline amongst students. 
One threat held out is that such students as may come under the purview of the 
order^ will be debarred from Government service. To my mind, threats of 
punitive action will defeat the very object which the authors of the order them- 
selves allege to have in view. Besides, this particular threat is an idle one. 
For ^ today admission to public services is controlled by various non-academic 
considerations and in any case it absorbs only a fraction of University- trained 
youths. Again, no words can be too strong to condemn any policy of espionage 
which encourages secret reports of the activities of the students to be supplied by 
the teachers themselves. Any attempted transformation of the free and sacred 
temple of learning into a branch of the Intelligence Department is a sure method 
of destroying the soul of IncMa’s manhood. 

Enforced discipline such as these processes imply must make room for 
discipline from within. Modern psychology tells us that the mind of man cannot 
be built up by superimposed ideas and instructions without regard to its own 
living impulses. We shall be untrue to our work as teachers and administrators 
if we fail to make the light appeal to the student community and make them 
realise that the maintenance of sound discipline in educational institutions is a 
duty not cast on officers and teachcis alone but must readily be shared by the 
students themselves. The mass student-mind is sound and pure. In every country 
the youth adores the spiiit of patriotism. The time of youth is the time for 
initiative and enthusiasm, for that disregard of consequences which makes men 
willing to undertake great things, the time when a man can do great things that 
the mass of men cannot believe to be possible. “Adore enthusiasm,” says Mazzini, 
“worship the dreams of the virgin soul, and the visions of early youth, for they 
are the perfume of Paradise, which the soul preserves in issuing from the hands 
of the Creator.” In a subject country such as ours, the patriotic impulses of 
youth are apt to be all the more fervent and outspoken, and it will be the height 
of folly if thoughts and ideals that vibrate their minds and make them feel 
restless are not fully appreciated by us. The academic atmosphere can retain its 
sanctity and freedom, only with the loyal assistance of the students. We must 
do all that lies in our power to awaken them to the lealisation that national 
problems have not been solved in other countries, and cannot be solved in India, 
by such childish methods as students’ strikes and demonstrations within the 
colleges, that the best way of helping to cope with a national crisis that faces 
India today is for them to combine with the Universities in securing for themselves 
better education and better prepaiation for life. 

For us who are responsible for shaping the policy of the Universities it would 
be well to remember the prophetic words of a great thinker that it would be a 
most deplorable thing to make the price of education for our youths the surrender 
of the years of the greatest initiative and enthusiasm and of the hope and capacity 
for great deeds to rigid surveillance or to the work of acquisition alone. Let us 
keep our students at work getting knowledge out of books but not while the 
enthusiasm of youth is ebbing away and the capacity of doing things is being 
gradually lost. Learning itself is not always of the greatest value. The man who 
is made is the great thing and the work of doing is the great thing in the man. 
But it is not the man alone that the Uiiiveisity is to make. Let us teach our 
students and let us ourselves demonstrate that no man lives to himself, that no 
task can be more patriotic than that of binding the whole community together by 
common association and aspiiations. The object of education is not the construction 
of a single man who dies and is forgotten. Benefits to the community, to the 
nation, to civilization, are all that are of value, and the production of the 
individual man whose influence shall live for ever in the weal of humanity — 
that is the great object of cveiy University. Let us lift up the mass of our country- . 
men from hard conditions of poverty and ignorance and let us produce the 
individual man framed and trained in our Universities who will worthily 
participate in that majestic i^rogress. All our students may not become very 
learned, all may not even go very deeply into any one subject. But what is our 
education worth if we have not been able to push back their horizons, to remove 
their vision from the little concrete objects that fill a narrow and isolated life 
and to make them realise, however vaguely, the existence of a vast field of human 
life and interest, of history and seienee, of achievement and failure, of 
examples and warnings outside of themselves, beyond the period of their lives and 
even the limits of their province and country ? 

58 
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TIio need o£ n broad outlook and a clear vision was never so imperative as at 
the present moment. We meet in a time of storm and stiess. Kinii,8 and crowns 
ate tumbling, down and countries that have long; been the citadels of freeilom are 
today the ruthless victims of superior force. India appreciates, more ])eihaps 
than any other country, what it is for a people to lose their political power and 
independence. Battling nations and warring ideologies contend for mastery in the 
East and the West. The roaring tide of partisanship and passion threatens to 
sweep away many of the institutions we hold dear, and, who knows, may even 
destroy whatever remains of the integrity of this ancient land of ours. Distrust 
and prejudice, invariably associated with the doctrine of overlordship still cloud 
the Indian horizon. In the words of a keen observer of modern times, racial and 
religious prejudices, which we had fondly believed to be the outcome of ignorant 
reaction, have been made the basis of national policy and learned men have been 
found able to reconcile the defence of this barbarism with their conscience. 

Agra faced problems of serious import in the past when it first emerged to 
full view from the mist of antiquity. It found an India divided against itseJf—a 
prey to internal chaos and external aggression. The Central Govern men t whose 
power had once been felt from the Himalayas to Madura had colhqiscd, Kival 
princes and barons fought for supremacy in the various provinces. The spectre of 
foreign domination loomed large on the horizon. Buccaneers from neighboiuing 
continents were already intercepting pious pilgrims and peaceful traders, and 
trying to establish their lairs on the defenceless sea-board of India. How did the 
eminent men of Agra deal with the situation in the sixteenth centiuy ? They 
realised the supreme need of the country’s unity. India, according to certain 
bureaucratic administiators and myopic politicians, is not one country or nation. 
But was not the unity of the land and its people emphasised by ancient writers ? 

It is to the task of the unideation of this land of Hindiisthan that a long 
line of rulers, Hindu and Muslim, directed their energies in the past. In the woik 
of political unification in the sixteenth century, Akbar was ably seconded, among 
others, by Todar Mai and noble men of the house of Jaipur. Your city became 
the metropolis of a united Hindiisthan and retained that proud position for well 
nigh a century. The Rajput and the Pathan, the Mogul and the Andhi Kbciii, 
retained their individual culture. But they co-operated to establish an edifice carved 
in granite, and hewn out of the rook of liberalism, toleration and a broad-mindedness 
that did away with the artificial barriers raised by racial and religious piejudices. 
The structure stood till the recrudescence of intolerance levelled it to the ground, 
to the eternal misfoitune of our country. 

With unity had come freedom from the foreign menace. The Kings of Iran 
and Tiiran came to acquire a wholesome respect for the Government of Hindus- 
than, and the sea-rovers from the West were content to send pious missionaries 
and peaceful ambassadors to the Imperial Court. The quiet teachings of mediaeval 
bhaktas— apostles of Ahimsa—iiseful as they were in imbuing the people with ideas 
of catholicity, neighbourly charity and toleration, so essential for national organisa- 
tion and solidarity, would not have sufficed to save the country from chaos and 
aggression, had they not been reinforced by the valour of the horsemem of Akbar, 
the spearmen of Man Bingh and the cohorts of Todar Mai. Will the lessons 
of the past be lost on us ? Shall we encourage movements that threaten to 
disrupt the unity of this country ? It should not bo foi gotten that if Indian 
history teaches a lesson, it is this — that political disruption clue to tribal jealousy 
and religious antagonism has been the harbinger of foreign domination. 

If Indian unity is a desideratum, its essential pre-reqnisite is a broad tolera- 
tion in every sphere of life. Racial and religious prejudices have often, throughout 
the ages, turned Europe into reeking shambles and disintegrated nations and 
“ramshackle empires”, which, had they remained united, would have been better 
able to withstand the shock of external invasion. A loud lament has gone forth 
from an Anglo-Saxon statesman that his navy bears a heavier buiden through lack 
of ports in a Celtic land with a predominantly Catholic population, which was 
once united to his country by stronger political ties. Peihaps the Catholics and 
Celts still remember Dioghecla and Wexford, the penal laws and Cocicion Acts. 
Our Motherland has to be saved, if necessary, with our life-blood, from Dioghedas 
and Wexfords and their inevitable corollary— an Ulster in an “Emerald Isle” and 
a sullen Eire within a frowning OommonweaUh. 

Let men and women trained in Indian Universities of today unite in their 
efforts for the remaking of their Motherland. No country has attained greatness 
or liberty except through loyal and disinterested service of her children. The 
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spirit of the New India must be born of struggle and arduous labour and sacriflce, 
of noble scorn of ease and luxury, of thirst for knowledge and its widest applica- 
tion to the alleviation of human misery and suffering, ot a broad-based toleration 
and justice afTecting the rights of the vast multitude of the Indian people, of a 
burning and unalterable faith in the political integrity of the country, of loyalty 
to truth and faith in God* Let us proceed on the path that leads to the Home of 
Liberty, of Justice, of Righteousness, nndaunted by obstacles or failuies, gaining 
courage and strength from the everlasting truth that, even if the present generation 
comes to its journey’s end before the goal is reached, our ceaseless efforts will 
inspire those who follow us, and they will carry on the unfinished duty with un- 
abated energy and determination and know no rest or peace till Victory is 
achieved. 


The Patna University Convocation 

Sir S. Uadhakrishnan’s Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Si?' 
S, Radlialcnslman M. A., D. litt.,, LL. D., p. B. A. Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University, at the University of Patna 
held on the 29th November, 1940 : — 

Permit me to thank the authorities of the University, most cordially, for their 
kindness in asking me to address this Convocation of the University of Patna. 
Benares and Patna have been in close cultural contact for many centuries, and I 
am happy to say that we are maintaining it even now. Your distinguished 
Vice-Chancellor is a member of our Court and Council, and we have in the colleges 
of the Benares Hindu TJniveisity as many as six hundred students from the 

E rovince of Beliar. It is my fervent wish that the feelings of good neighbourliness 
etween Bebar and Benares may bo fostered in the years to come. 

Though the University of Patna is rather young, your city looks down on 
many centuiies, and has listened to great teacheis of Hindu, Buddhist and Jama 
faiths, and in more recent times, to Muslim and Chiistian divines. Your province, 
as its name implies, was full of the viharas^ the monasteries, of the Buddhist and 
the Jaina monks. The great emperor Asoka had his capital in your city, and fiom 
here announced to distant lands his message of dharma, or a life of discipline and 
ahimsa, or mercy, to all creation. At a time when the world is overrun by mad 
despots, when the natural aggressiveness of man, instead of receiving check, is 
finding increased scope, it is good to be reminded of the ideals of the Buddha — 
maitn and karuna : love and mercy. 

Your Univeisity may be said to inheiit a great tradition of human values, 
a tradition which has been supported by the seers of mankind with a singular 
unanimity. The sages of the Upanishads. Buddha, Confucius, Socrates, Jesus and 
Mohammad, though they belonged to different races and climates, did not speak in 
diverse tongues. They were agreed that what is most desirable from man is not 
‘“the riches of Croesus, or the honours of Caesar, or the power of Nero”. A civilised 
life is not to be equated with physical strength or material prosperity, political 
power or commercial success. The easy and pleasant life made possible by Bcicnee 
is not the essence of civilisation. We may enjoy all the benefits of science, material 
wealth and comforts, our trains may start punctually, and we may keep our 
appointments to the minute, and yet we may be barbarous. Civilisation is a_ living 
spirit and not a mechanical apparatus. Centuries before the Christian era, in this 
city and its neighbourhood dwelt people who lived chiefly on nuts and vegetables, 
whose clothes were plain and simple, whose amiiBcmcnts few and inexpensive, and 
whose methods of transport slow and rudimentary ; and yet we cannot deny lo 
them the quality of civilisation for their inner life was highly developed. Among 
them were saints whose names we still honour, poets whose works we still cherish, 
philoBophers whose thoughts wo still study, men who have raised ns to a moral 
eminence, and who arc now part of that immortal heritage which knows not age 
or vveanness or defeat. Civilisation consists in the exercise of all those powers and 
faculties which arc over and above onr mere existence as animal beings. It is the 
enjoyment of the rarest of man’s gifts, the disinterested life, the life of 
the spirit 
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Ifc is not possible for us to cultivate the inner life unless we are raised above 
physical wants. The importance of this basic principle is understood by those who 
are working for the better distribution of wealth, and the increasing socialisation 
of the State. The new economic policies and political arrangements attempt to 
remove the hindrances to good life but cannot by themselves make it prevail. It is 
in educational institutions that the youth of a country must be trained to the 
appreciation of the good life, with its fine and delicate perceptions and desire for 
the things of the spirit. 

But if the world has fallen into wildness, if young men made for joy and 
happiness, shaped for love, mercy and kindness, are raining hell from the sky on 
noncombatant populations, innocent women and sleeping children, if they are 
maiming and mangling, drowning and burning their fellow creatures who happen 
to be their enemies, the outrages on youth perpetrated in the name of education are 
largely responsible for this condition. There are many who assume that the child’s 
mind is like wax on which we could stamp any pattern of our devising. Even 
Plato bases his theory of education on this assumption, and requires us to soak the 
young mind with sights and sounds which may sink into the subsoil of its mental 
life and there remain fixed for ever. He wants young children to look on at a 
battle 60 that they might get used to warfare. War was the national industry of 
Bparta, and so its educationists demanded the utter subordination of the individual 
to the State in the interests of military efficiency. The Christian churches also 
trained the youth under their control by giving them their own ideas of duty and 
patriotism, and often they succeeded in throwing a cloak of religion on the passions 
and prejudices of men. Many of the educational systems of the European Continent 
are fixing the youth in attitudes of hatred, violence, bloodlust and uncharitableness 
to all who are not of their race or political creed. Instead of preserving human 
nature from vice and error, instead of teaching the youth the mutual dependence 
of mankind and the need for love and compassion, we spoil human nature and 
seduce it from its natural love for humanity and virtue. The youth of the world 
are thus deprived of the heritage of decent living and simple happiness. They do 
not get a chance to think their own thoughts or have their own dreams. 

There is something to be said for the ancient Indian ideal of education 
which subordinates commercial and military values to the human ones. Its aim is 
brahmacharya, initiation into a disciplined life of spirit, the development of the 
chastity of mind and body. In every individual there is a spark of sacred fire, a 
spark which the passions may defile but cannot put out. It inclines us to the love 
of the highest virtue. The purpose of education is to help the free growth of the 
soul. When the yoirng mind is brought into contact with the noblest classics of 
art and literature, it absorbs their mellow lights, their sacred enthusiasms, their 
austere patterns. Buddha’s ripeness of spirit, Sankara’s magnificence of mind, are 
a corrective to our youthful immodesty. They reveal to us not only the littleness 
and transience of things but the exalted dignity of human nature when seen in the 
perspective of the eternal. The world is a living, breathing one Time bears the 
image of eteiHity, and all mankind is hewn from the same rock. 

This spiritual humanism is what we most need today. Great changes in 
manners and modes of thought have occurred.^ Science and machinery have wrested 
from Nature a full provision for human life, and with proper organisation there 
would no longer be any need for long hours of hard toil or bitter struggle for 
bread, yet withal there is much fear for the future. It seems too tiagic that in a 
world which is there for us to enjoy, and, which might be made full of happiness 
for every one, we treat human life with contempt, and squander it as recklessly 
as we throw away material treasure. We have all the power of creation, all the 
capacity for happiness, all the will for service, natural, intellectual and ethical 
riches in abundance at our disposal, and of this noble inheritance we have made a 
fearful thing. 

What is the root cause of it all ? Why are wars recurrent phenomena in 
human history ? Why do we have the present holocaust of youth, which threatens 
to engulf the whole world ? Why is it that after centuries of enlightenment we 
are unable to settle our quariels in a peaceful maimer ? Why are we fighting ? 
When we try to analyse the causes of the war, we may limit our attention to the 
immediate causes, or the remote causes or the deeper ones. If we say that Hitler’s 
unprovoked attack on Poland is the cause of the war, we will not be quite 
accurate. Even as late as 1931 the Government of Britain declined to support the 
protest of the Government of the United Btates against Japan’s wanton invasion 
of China. Since then we have had unprovoked attacks on Ethiopia, Austria, Bpain 
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and Czeckoslovakia, Lithuania and Albania. If we go back a little, and look for 
the causes *.in the Versailles Treaty, the failure of the League of Nations, and the 
Disarmament Conference, we do not get to the bottom of it all. If the Versailles 
Treaty was unjust, it was a treaty imposed by the victors on the vanquished. If 
the League and the Disarmament Confeience failed, it is because the spirit 
necessary for their success was lacking. The root causes of the war lie in the 
undemocratic structure of our society, in a kind of tiibal pavtriotism and a passion 
for power by which all nations are possessed. Pericles in his funeral oration makes 
out that Athens is the school of Hellas, and called upon the brave Athenians to 
die for winning the leadership of Hellas which he refused to share with Bparta, 
“We have compelled” he says, “every sea and eveiy land to admit our prowess, 
and everywhere we have planted memoiials of barm to our enemies, of good to 
our friends. For such a city these men have nobly fought, and they have given 
their lives to prove their faith in the inviolableness of their city ; let every one 
of you left alive be willing to sufFer as much as for Athens”. He goes on : “These 
men held the chastisement of the enemy more dear, and preferred the glorious risk 
of avenging themselves upon him. And when the hour of battle was at hand, 
thinking it a finer thing to defend themselves and die than to ycild and live, they 
fled from the word ‘dishonoiiP but held fast to the noble deed. These men 
behaved as befits the city. You will be wiser to contemplate day by day the might of 
your city and become her passionate lovers, letting her grandeur and her 
glory inspire you to reflect that it was all gained by biave men who 
knew their duty, by men who, when they failed in any enterprise, did 
not bereave the city of their virtue, but gave freely the faiiest offeiing 
within their means, aye, their very bodies to the commonweal, and thus 
own for themselves unfading praise and a most famous tomb— not that in which 
lie their bones, but that in which their glory lives in eternal remembrance to be 
celebrated by every opportunity of word or deed. Of famous men the whole world 
is the tomb. Do you now emulate these men, and counting happiness as liberty, 
liberty as courage, do not worry yourselves about the danger of war.” 

Do we not hear the echo of these linging woids in the British Premier’s 
utterances I “We shall never stop, never weary, never give in and our whole people 
and Empire have vowed themselves to the task of cleansing Europe from the Nazi 
pestilence and saving the world from a new Dark Age ; we seek to beat the life 

and soul out of Hitler and Hitlerism. That alone, that all time, and that to the 

end”. In this tremendous epoch, “England’s finest hour”, he exhorts Englishmen 
to accept “blood, and toil, tears and sweat.” It seems to be the same stoiy, the 
same problem, the same right. The play goes on ; only the actors change and the 
stages alter. Instead of the leadership of Hellas we have the leadership of the 
world. Instead of Athens and Sparta we have the Allied and the Asis powers. 
We are fighting for the good old cause of civilisation and freedom. We are fighting 
against evil things, said the late Mr. Neville Chamberlain. It is a conflict between 
the good and the evil, between the graces of civilisation and the rawness of 

barbarism. But is it all quite so simple? Why should a great _ people like the 

Germans with their magnificient record of achievement and influence in every 
sphere of intellectual life, literature and philosophy, arts and sciences^ become the 
blind followers of a monstrous mateiialisna ? Again, the forces of civilisation won 
times without number but we are not better off. The evil is still there. Why 
should we labour, plan and found families if the world will continue to be a jungle 
where nations like beasts of prey are laid by a blind instinct to destroy others on 
pain of being destroyed by them ? Why should millions of men be called upon to 
suffer and die just to enable one of the powers to assume the leadership of the 
woild ? Only the greatest of causes, the securing of permanent peace and a world 
of co-operating nations, can justify the unspeakable agony of our times. If a 
durable peace and a stable world are to be built out of the wreckage of this war, 
we must have a positive conception of the values for which we stand. The fate of 
the human race depends on its moral strength, and moral power consists here as 
elsewhere in renunciation and self -limitation, A civilised society is possible only in 
an ordered community where there is a rule of law befoie which the poor man and 
the rich, the weak nation and the strong, are equal, which believes that the world 
belongs to all. In this war, the Biitish appeal to the great ideals of democracy 
and freedom. Democracy means a system of government which gives ultimate power 
to the oidinaiy man, which gives heedom within law to believe, write or say what 
we please, where government is carried on by fiee discussion, toleration and rational 
adjustment of conflicting views. The Asis poweis challenge these foundations of 
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civilised life. To all right-thinking men, the issues of this war arc quite clear. 
There are some who believe that this war is a conflict between rival im})eiialisms, 
and that there is not much difference between the Allies and the Axis powers. But 
the little difference there is, is vital and important. In the actual world, the 
distinction between good and evil is not clear cut. We do not find there black and 
white, but things imperceptibly shade from one to the other. While the British 
system has not been consistent with regard to its ideals of democracy and justice, 
they would be altogether extinguished if the Dictators won. The problem for the 
politician is a choice of evils, and political wisdom consists in perceiving how much 
of an evil it is necessary to tolerate lest worse evil befall. There arc many 
injustices in the British system which are corrupting but that should not betray us 
into blurring the distinction between unfulfilled justice and a clean negation of 
justice. Every individual is obliged to choose one another than the other. Even for 
those who suffer from the injustices of the British system, the duty is clear. It is 
to defend the cause of Britain and at the same time assist Britain to remedy the 
injustices which are manifestly inconsistent with her professed ideals. The failure 
to live up to these ideals is part of the cause of the present war. 

The finest anti-Nazi material is in India, and it is nothing short of a tragedy 
that she is still mainly unreconciled. If fieedom of all people is the aim of this 
war, as it should be, then those who were conquered in the past must be set free. 
To win the war will not mean much if it does not remove the great wrongs of 
the present world. We must demonstrate even to the enemy that wo reverence 
the ideals of justice and freedom which we condemn him for rejecting, British 
statesmen do not seem to realise sufficiently that new forces are at work which 
require a new outlook and interpretation. We need not doubt that the present 
Government contains as high an average of ability as was ever found in a British 
Cabinet. Its members however are fitted more to caiiy on traditional administra- 
tion than appreciate new factors or initiate new policies. The Prime Minister, who 
is bending all his indisputable genius and prodigious energies to the supreme task 
of winning the war has, iiispite of his boldness and vision, become a specialist and 
is studiously reticent on the Indian question. The other members belong to au 
era that has passed. The position of Britain in the woild has radically changed, 
and the old policy of slow compromise and fine adjustment is out of date, New, 
Btiange, inconsequent forces are at woik upsetting the old calculations. Statesmen 
cast in the old form with their seivility to established institutions arc not adccpiato 
to the new conditions. Those who aie in chaige of India have the traditional 
virtues of dignity, honour, efficiency and even selflessness. They arc most compet- 
ent members of traditional Governments, but are too fuiuly set in the old ways to 
be useful in the new world. They are immensely intelligent but highly insensitive. 
Otherwise it is impossible to understand a policy which does not countenance the 
establishment of a popular government, which does not trust the leaders of the 
people with the task of building up the neglected defence of India, and organising 
aircraft and shipbuilding industries in the countiy. The sands aie running out. 
Will British statesmen take courage and give content to the noble phrases they 
utter, and weld together, in a great democratic federation India and Biitain for 
mutual service and the service of world ? 

If the new spirit has not captured the imagination of the Biitish people, if 
they persist in their old policies, this war will be sheer disaster to mankind. History 
reveals to us how wars cannot be avoided, so long as justice is not practised by 
man to man, Btate to State, unless we accept the principle that the weak have 
rights against the strong. Unfortunately, however, from early times tlie ]>owerful 
exacted what they could and the weak granted what they must. Thucydides reports 
that when the people of Melos appealed to the Athenians, who had them at their 
mercy, to spare them, the Athenians would only say, ”Of our gods we believe— 
and of men we know — that by a law of their nature wherever they can rule they 
will. This was not made by us, and we are not the first who have acted upon 
it, we did but inheiit it, and we shall bequeath it to all time, and we know that 
you and all mankind—if you were as strong as we are — would do as wo do,’^ If 
that is human nature, if success and failure aie the sole measures of light and 
wrong, then every excess of fraud, force, and ruthlessncsa and eurelty is justified 
and we cannot complain if nations play the international game by the rules of 
power politics. Unless we defeat this mentality we might win the war but we 
would lose the cause. In a great book— The City of God— Bt. Augustine asks : 
“take away justice, and what are the kingdom of the earth but great bands of 
robbers V" 
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Of this war the end will be the beginning. If we are not to drift into another 
disastrous display of brute force, moral principles must inspire the peacemakers. It 
will not be easy ; for as Senor de Madaiiago said : “A democracy that goes to war, 
if beaten, loses its liberty at the hands of its adrasary, if victorious it loses its 
liberty at its own hands ” A democracy cannot wage war and remain a democracy. 
It may be said that it gives up its piinciple only for the duration of the war, and 
returns to it when victoiy is own. It is not quite so simple. It would be to take 
an external and supeificial view of demociacy, which is a way of life and not a 
mere political arrangement. We cannot organise for war and yet give full libertv 
of speech and expiession. Herd emotions of fear and anger are bound to be pro" 
duced and all the powerful agencies of the piess, the radio, and mass demagogy 
will be utilised for the ostensible purpose of strengthening the will to victory, and 
these emotions, sedulously cultivated during the war, are likely to endure after it, 
and increase the diliicultics of pcace.^ It requires a supreme effort of reason and 
imagination to produce the psychological conditions for a just and endiiiing peace. 
If the war is to be won on the battle-fields, the peace must be defended in univer- 
sities and seats of learning, by piiests, prophets and philosophers : wm must train 
men’s minds for a now world wheie the doctrine of non-violence is not the im- 
practicable dieam that it is now supposed to be. 

In the last war, a University Professor of Great Britain, when asked what he 
was doing when the fight for civilisation was on, replied : “I am the civilisation 
you are fighting for,” Art and literature, science and scholarship, and other 
creative products of the mind, are the tests of civilisation. Those who share the 
heritage built up by centuries of industry, of art, of generous emotion, a heritage 
which knows no frontiers, possess the civilised mentality. Civilisation is larger 
than patiioUsm. It is humanism. In these days of glowing physical danger, it is 
the function of the Univcisitics to keep the soul alive. While our governments, 
ccntial and provincial, are naturally absorbed in the immediate and obvious 
problems created by the war, and are seemingly indifferent to the less insistent but 
no less impoitant matters, I hope they will lealise that it is in the centres of 
thought and learning that the great ideas which move humanity spring forth and 
acquire bands and feet. Our Universities must be the Indian nation thinking 
aloud. Unfortunately most of our teachers are only purveyors of information 
initiating large numbers into new habits of thinking and feeling by a kind of 
social drill. To redeem the Universities from ths charge of commonplaceness we 
require among their leaders a few creative personalities, a few priests of learning 
and prophets of spirit. 

It is through the Universities that we have to maintain and develop commu- 
nity of thought, feeling and practice. There are to-day disturbing signs of the 
gradual disintegration of our culture, which is the synthetic outcome of the contri- 
butions of the vaiious races, religions and communities which have made India 
their home. India is not meiely a geogiaphical unity put a psychological oneness. 
Whatever creeds we may profess, almost all of us are socially and psychologically 
one. Respect for parental authority, the joint family system, arranged mairiages, 
and castes as trade guilds, aie some of the things found alike among the Hindus 
and the Muslims. Tn art and architecture, music and literature, the interaction of 
the two communities is manifest. Foreign invasions have not disturbed this psycho- 
logical homogeneity, Modern ideas of science and criticism are affecting the whole 
nation, irrespective of comraunities. The masses of people are un-affected by the 
squabbles for posts and power in which the aspirants for office of the different 
communities engage. University men can check the spread of the disintegrating 
tendencies which thwart India’s cultural unity and political integrity. 

Our anxiety for freedom is natural. In seeking for it we must also acquire 
the capacity ior it, the discipline— personal and social— without which freedom is a 
myth, It is in the Universities that we are expected to acquire habits of discipline, 
critical lellecLion and judgment. There is so much material poured on us through 
the cheap piess and radio that we must learn to discriminate between information 
and knowledge. We must try to look beneath the surface of things. Unfortunately 
the students aie acquiring a mob mentality. A few of their leaders, by alternate 
doses of coaxing and bullying, make the large numbers ac^dept opinions which are 
more extreme than representative. Instead of thinking for themselves they merely 
follow the lead of others. A vast mass of emotional unreason has invaded the 
student w^oild. They are false to the education they have received in the free and 
generous atmosphere of a University, if they believe only in regimented opinion and 
blind faith in the leader. Students must be helped to develop healthy public 
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opinion which fortifies the individual against, the herd. He is truly educated who 
is poor ’in spirit, humble but true to his convictions. ,, , , ^ ^ 

Let me congratulate you on the success which has attended your cliorts. You 
are entering on another stage of your career, and those are not times when you 
Ln expect soft options. Life will be full of dimculties, but if you have profited 
bv vour training, you will find •.opportunities of service and happiness. May i 
conclude with a stanza of Asolando, which was published on the day of Browning’s 
death, for it sets forth the ideal suited to our times. 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, , , , . , 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph 
Held we fall to rise, are bafiled to fight better, 

Bleep to wake. 


The Hindu University Convocation 

S]. Syainaprasad Mookerjee's Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by ^]. Synnia 
Prasod Mookerjee at the Annual Oonvocation of the Benares iluulu Uinversity, 
held on Sunday, the 1st December, 1940 

I consider it a proud privilege to be invited to address the Convocation of 
vour great University, and I thank you sincciely for the honour which you have 
Lstowed on me. Your University cannot claim a long history bearing marks of 
the toil of generations but within the short period of it existence it has secured a 
fame and a reputation peculiar to itself which have justly won for it an abiding 
Place in the hearts of millions of our coiintrymon. Yours is a great seat of 
learnino that has sprung into life amidst surroundings which remind us of all 
that is best in Indian civilization. Your renowned city was the metropolis of a 
Philosopher- King of the Upanishadic Age and the homo ot rarsvaimtli, the 
celebrated Tirthankara of the Jainas. It stands in the vicinity of the holy steps 
where Gautama Buddha preached his first sermon, where bankaracharyya clistin- 
gnished himself in Dialectics and Philosophy, where Tulsidas wrote his immortal 
songs and where Sree Chaitanya distributed the nectar of divine love to high and 
low ’indeed, that great son of India whose name will for ever be enshnnod m 
the hearts of his countrymen, not only as the most illustrious of your founders 
but also as one of the makers of New India, could not have selected a more 
appropriate site for the Hindu University of Hindustban. May your University 
produce sages like Silabhadra and ardent missionaries hke Dipankara who made 
this country the intellectual centre of the East and carried the torch of Indian 
civilization beyond the heights of the Himalayas and across the shores of the 
Southern Seas 1 Advancing years have now left their mark on the health of 
Pandit Malaviya, and I voice the sentiments of all sections of Indians throughout 
the country when I pray that he may yet be spared for a long number of years 
to see the ever-increasing development of his beloved University as an active and 
progressive seat of learning dedicated to the service of the nation. The present 
distmo-iUBhed occupant of the office of Vice-Chancellor commands universal respect 
and confidence and the destinies of this University could not have been entrusted 
to a worthier person, whether fiom this country or from abroad. 

I shall not attempt to analyse in detail the activities of your University but 
I must pay my tiibute to the solid progress you have made in diverse branches of 
knowledge, literary, philosophical, scientific and technical. Scholars have flocked 
to your portals from distant parts of India, attracted by the richness and variety 
of facilities offered by yo^ The reputation of some of your departments, specially 
in the domain of science" and engineering, has gone far beyond the limits of this 
province. If large and generous benefactions have enabled you to erect imposing 
and commodious buildings which have helped to create a beautiful city of your 
own, you have also been able to attract to your halls a long line of devoted 
teachers who have considered it their sacred duty to dedicate themselves to the 
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cause of knowledge. I know financial difficulties have often been a matter of deep 
anxiety to the authorities ot the University, and it is all the greater reason that 
one should gratefully acknowledge the spiiit of sacrifice that has animated the 
members of your staff wim have cheerfully carried on their work, often in spite of 
great financial uncertainties. I hope the State will do its obvious duty lowaids 
this great national institution and, by giving you the necessary financial relief, will 
enable you to march along, with vigour and courage, on the path of progress and 
expansion. 

Your University has paid and will pay due homage to the cause of spread of 
knowledge in its diverse branches but I would also ask you to fulfil in an abund- 
ant measure your obligations for the revival of the glory of Hindu eultiirc and 
civilization, not Ironi a nariow^ or bigoted point of view but for strengthening tha 
very root of nationalism in this counliy. In this great land of ouis where twenty- 
eight ciores of Hindus live, the word Hindu sometimes stinks in the nostrils of 
many a sou of India. A re-oiientation ot Hindu ciiltuio and ideals, of which your 
present Vice-Chancullor is one of the ablest exponents, will not only help to bring 
back to India that political freedom which she has lost but will also raise the soul 
of mankind Uuoughout the earth to a higher level of thought and action. 

As a University you have a groat role to play in re-shaping the destinies of 
the people of your country. We mast bear in mind the cardinal principle that we 
want to sec developed and trained through education the whole nature of our 
alumni, inlclloctiial, moral and physical, not merely for the puipose of qualifying 
for any special calling but to bring up good citizens, useful members of society, 
men, true and fearless, capable of bcaiing their part with credit in public and 
private lilo. Such Univcisity-trained men arc needed in rich abundance in India 
to-day. 

Interested persons often try to raise a controversy about the relative claims 
of elementary education aiul higher education in India, forgetting the fact that 
the University exj>reasos the corporate longing of the people for the higher things 
of the spiiit. As University men wo want that elementary education should spread 
from one part of the country to the other and that provision should bo made for 
this purpose in a liberal and unstinted manner. Indeed, the failure of Government, 
which has remained in dominant authority in India for more than a century; and 
a half, to discharge this obligation, is regarded as one of the black spots in its 
administration. Lot us not, however, forget that eminent thinkers in coiuitiies 
where elementary education is both free and compulsory have felt that such an 
instruction, unless crowned by something which is higher, is not only barren but 
may oven be dangerous. It is not enough to teach our democracy to read unless 
we also teach it to think. It is the ignorant and unthinking mind, with its 
trivialities, its uncertainties, and its clouded vision, from which we have most 
to fear. 

Another class of critics in our country often advocates curtailment of 
University education in view of the increasing acuteness of the problem of un- 
employment. The Universities of India have on their rolls a little^ over one lakh 
of students, which constitute an insignificant proportion of India’s population of 
thirty- five crorcs. It is not feasible for the Uiiivcisity to find employment for 
all Its alumni, although the University should do all it can to establish close 
contact with those men and institutions that control the fields of commerce, 
business and industry. These must know and undei stand one another and work in 
harmony for the larger welfare of the community. It is indeed one of the 
primaiy duties of the tState, more than that of anybody else, to solve the problem 
of unemployment. In a countiy such as ours, where so much still remains to be 
done, whci-e more than thirty crores of people arc still illiterate and the task of 
spreading the light of knowledge alone may occupy the energy of lens of thousands 
of educated youths, where raw materials still remain in perpetual abundance and 
are often at the mercy of exploiters and adventureis, where industrial expansion 
absorbing the valued services of thousands of skilled technicians yet receives only 
half-hearted recognition from the State, where the vital agencies of national defence 
such as the army, the navy and the air-force have yet to expand on an _ all-India 
basis, thrown open to all classes of people, free from artificial restrictions— in a 
country such as ours it is amazing that unemployment should stare ardent 
educated Indian youths in the face and that unpatriotic demands should be made 
for arbitrary restriction of higher education. ^ It is true that no country can have 
a truly national system of education unless it enjoys the blessings of freedom. But 
let the Universities within their limited sphere do their duty with courage and 
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foreBi^bi and so readjust 


and reorganise their couisgs of study that they niay 
woHlidy moot the manifold rcqiiiicmeiits of our country ia diverse lieids of public 
service, social, industrial, economic and political, , . ^ . 

An important Bubject to which I should like to refer is the progress of science 


and industry in this country. Faced as we are with international coniUcts of 
cdoaiitic proportions, it docs not require much imagination to see that the scicntillc 
aird indiistiial development of a country is essential not only for its prosperity but 
^Iso for its very existence. In this sphere the Universities in advanced countries, 
backed by liberal and active support from their Govern meiiis, have played a vital 
mrt. The industrial development of a country is, however, conditioned not only 
by research but also by the all-important questions of linauco and national policy. 
Ill Germany, as is well-known, the intimate co-operation between Government, the 
Universities and the indiistiial organisations resulted in a very rapid development 
although the industrial revolution came to that country considerably later than in 
Great Britain. Both in Japan and in Soviet Russia, it is the driving force of 
Government, mobilising and co-ordinating all the resources of the couiUricB, that 
has led to their phenomenal industrial progress in recent years. 

In this country, by contrast, wo have a tragic story to toll, llio Univorsities 
and the industiialists with their limited means have been ploughing pmciically 
lonely furrows. The university laboratories, particularly, have worked under great 
handicaps, which have been only partially lightened by the generous donations of a 
few benefactors. It is absolutely clear that unless the Government of the country 
nnrsucs a settled and iricvocablc policy of industiiulisation and adopts co-ordinated 
measures for the furtherance of this object, industrial progress in this country can 
at best be only fitful. The danger of this industrial backwardness docs not require 
any emphasis today. Even the Famine Commission of 1880 recognised that the 
nioblem of the dreadful poverty of the Tnilian people could not be tackled by 
improvement in agriculture alone, but required also tho im])iovcmcnt of indiistiicH. 
The war of 1014-18 again threw into relief the pathetic industrial helplessness of 
India and tho Indian liulustiiul Commission was appointed iii lOlG to make 


remcViarrLoramcndations But this Commission 
entering into the question of taiiffs or any other 


was specifically debarred fiom 
aspect oi the fiscal policy of the 


Goverimcnt of India. ‘Hlic part of Hamlet must be totally omitted,” feir i’h'cdcrick 
Nicholson honestly declared in his statement to the CommiHsion. The Commission, 
iicvertholeBS, made some fairly comprehensive recommcndalionB within tho province 
allotted to it. Although the able minute given sojiarately by Bandit Mailan Mohan 
kalaviya showed that even these loll short of public expectation and had some 
serious'^ defects, there was no indication that they were going to be implemented by 
Government. A series of conferences met but the situation remained practically 
where it had been. It was indeed clear that Govcinmeiit had no leu't in a policy 
of iiidustiialisation, and it has required the war of 1939 to quicken Government 
a^miu to some semblance of action. The Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research which was long overdue, has been set up with a grant of Rs. 5 lakhs, 
which is all too meagre for research in Government laboratories and the 
Univeisitics. The corresponding organisation in Great Britain was set up in 191G 
and it now enjoys an annual grant of a crore of rupees. Even the National 
Research Council in Canada, which has a population of only a crorc and a quarter, 
has got an annual grant of about 13 lakhs of riqices from its Government, 

It is not yet clear whether Government, in the midst of this deepening crisis, 
still lealises that the industrialisation of India is the shia qua uon for the safety 
of India, that the rejection of a full-llcdged policy of indusinuliBatioii would be 
tantamount to a betrayal of the people of this country. Our Universities have their 
braiSK their laboratories and their workshops, and in a very large mcasiuo they 
can deliver the goods. Benares has amply demonstrated this in her own limited 
sphere. But wheie is the evidence that Government is eager or even ])rcpared to 
mobilise these resources for a policy of industrialisation, which, in order to be 

effective, must not be confined to munitions industries alone but to all heavy and 

lioht industries necessary both in peace and in war ? Arc we sure that the Eastern 

Group Conference will assist this all-round industrialisation of India ? Or is India 

going to supply chiefly the raw materials, and perhaps steel, for industries to be 
builfiip in countries other than India ? And is this going to be done in the 
name of rationalisation and co-ordination of war effort ? The other day the leader 
of an important delegation to this Conference suggested, with reference to the 
aircraft industry, that since it was already developed in Australia, the best 
rationalisation of war effort would be effected by the expansion of that industry in 
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Australia aud not so much by creation o? aircraft industries de iiom. There is a 
genuine apprehension that the industrialisation of India may still bo prevented by 
vested interests and by the inertia of the old policy. Great things can yet be 
achieved if only the Government of India would realise the danger of adhering to 
the policy of retaining in India only a market for manufactured goods, of exploiting 
her raw materials for the benefit of foreign capital, and of regarding Indians as 
only hewers of wood aud drawers of water. If Government, the Universities and 
the industrial organisations are made to participate in a national policy of intensive 
industrialisation, none can resist the early attainment of India’s economic freedom. 
Deputation of a few hundred Indians for training in British factories can hardly 
meet our needs and aspiiations. 

If the State policy hitherto pursued has hampered industrial progress on 
rational lines consistent with our vast resources and national requirements, there 
is another direction in which much fuller co-operation is possible, and is indeed 
essentiah between the State and the Indian Universities, and this relates to the 
preparation of our youths for efficient and adequate military training in accordance 
with the needs of modern warfare. It is not for me to stress here the history of 
the control of the ludianisation of the so-called Indian army. But I believe there 
is none to-day who will deny that the policy of keeping Indians unarmed and 
unprepared for national defence has not only put this country in a highly perilous 
state but had practically emasculated the manhood of India. Indian Universities 
should demand with one voice provision _ for compulsory military training fully 
related to mechanised warfare. The existing arrangements for the Univeisiiy 
Training Corps constitute a most niggardly acknowledgment of the rights of the 
Indian youth. Only the other day one of the able representatives of your province 
in the Council of State raised the question of recognising the University Training 
Corps as mechanised units. The characteristic reply of the Defence Department 
was “heart-felt sympathy” with the proposal but “great practical difficulties” in 
accepting it. 

It is not want of funds or want of resources that constitutes the stumbling 
block. Such diOiculiics are not insuperable. It is the absence of the will, it is 
that old dcep-roolcd distrust and apprehension of possible lopcreiissions, that stand 
in the way of taking cffioctivc steps for miliiarising the youth of India. What has 
England not done for her own sake in her homo territory since 1939 ? Arc not 
stupendous difficulties melting away before the call ot national service and 
solidarity ? Today the Euiopean war threatens the destruction of civilization it- 
self. Whatever the merits or demerits of the respective combatants, philosophy, 
logic or reason will not weigh with any of them at a time when moial forces have 
almost ceased to function, and that Bower will be the ultimate victor which has 
at its disposal the largest supply of brain-power and those forces of defence and 
offence which the knowledge and skill of man can invent. Wo arc repeatedly told 
that India may become a part of the war zone sooner than many of us expect. If 
that be so, it is essential that the defence of India against foreign aggiession and 
fiom internal chaos should be well-organised and broad-based on gigantic efforts 
of Indians themselves. Some progiess has been made recently but we are satisfied 
licit W with the extent of the arrangements nor, what is moie vital, with the 
policy behind them. The Indian Universities should within their limited sphere 
be taken into full confidence and the youth of India should be thoroughly trained 
to defend their hearth and home just as the children of eveay free country claim 
to do. 

A good deal of confusion prevails to-day about the ethical doctrine of Ahimsa, 
There is no doubt Ahimsa is one of the cardial vntiies taught by Indian thinkers 
of all dominations throughout the ages. “Dharma” consists in Ahimsa, proclaims 
the Mahabhaiata : 

Ahimsa lakshano Dharma 

Iti dharmavido viduh, 

Ahimsa confers immortality,” declares the Code of Manu. The doctrine of 
Ahimsa is a necesssary corollary to the Hindu belief that the supreme spirit pervades 
universe (Sarvara Brahmamidam jagat), that everything is strung on the Blessed 
Lord as rows of gems upon a thread (Sarvamidam proiam sutre manigana iva), 
and that welfare of all beings (Sarvabhutahita) is a sacred duty. Ahimsa doubtless 
implies abstention fiom selfish and aggiessive violence. But does it signify ineitia 
ami piacifism under all ciicumslanccs ? Did not Biee Bamachandra, so kind to 
righteous men and women, including even Nishadas and Savaras, wage a war to 
punish the arrogant evil-doer who insulted womanhood and violated the sanctity 
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of the peaceful hermita^ 2 ;o ? Were not “Panchajanyasya nirgliosho Oandivasya clia 
nisvanah” meant to strike terror into the hearts of those whose piidc and conceit 
would not allow them to do jiistice and repair wrongs ? Did not Breo Oluiitanya 
roar like Narasimha to restrain the bigot and the oppressor ? Did not the groat 
Asoka himself lay as much stress on Parakrama (powers) as on Ahinisa and de- 
clare in one of his Rock Edicts that there was a limit to his forbearance ? “Bhonld 
any one do him wrong, that must be borne with by His Bacred Maji'sly so tar as 
it can possibly be borne with ” Even Dudhist theologians prescribed condign 
punishment for treachery and mischief-making, typified by the career of Devndaita. 
Readers of the Chachnama need nob bo told what pusillanimity masquerading as 
religious quietism may do to endanger the life and liberty of a people and destroy 
its morale. 

If I have understood the history of my country aright, a pacifism that refuses 
to take up arms against injustice and makes one a passive spectator of oppression 
and aggression, does not represent the real teaching of India. Let us not foigct 
that valour was greatly esteemed by the sages and free rulers of India in ohlen 
times. Whoia valour languished, the cutiie polity weakened. When the swonl and 
the book of knowledge kept together, justice, equity and liberty ruled die afiairs 
of the Btate. Wo want to see the reappearance of the ancient spirit of valour 
tempered with a spiritual wisdom consistent with oiir genius and present needs, 
which alone can recover civilization out of the chaotic condition of the modern 
age. 

We live in an age when the need of I^arakrama, ceaseless exertion, courage 
and valour, in all spheies of activity affecting the public weal, is more imporaiivo 
than ever. The menace of invasion from without is within the bounds of poHsibihly, 
’Disruptive forces are at work within the country itself, A nation can only savo'^ 
itself by its own energy. But energy and strength hardly came to a people that 
does not enjoy the blessings of unity and freedom. Unity need not inqdy uniform- 
ity in every respect. In a country like India, with its huge extent, teeming 
population and diverse culture, a dull uniformity is not to be encouraged. India 
is traditionally a land of village republics, and local autonomy has" liad many 
noble champions whose patiiotism and public spirit arc beyond question. lint 
accentuation of diffoionces cannot make for strength. A divided India was always 
prey to the foreign invader from the days of Alexander aiul Mahmud of (dvazni to 
those of Vasco da Gama, Dupleix and Olivo. There is much disharmony and 
disunity in India today. Communal differences have taken such an acute turn that 
fantastic claims for the vivisection of our Motherland are widely asserted, backed 
by tacit encouragement of the powers that rule the destinies of India today. 

Political and social iustice requires, nob the disintegration of a country and 
destruction or humiliation of a class which shows initiative, intelligence ami drive, 
but equality of opportunity for all, genuine freedom for sclf-fulljlmont, in which 
all men irrespective of caste or creed may share. Hlavcry withered in the 
atmosphere of England when Catholic and I'rotcHiant, Anglo-Saxon ami Jew, 
Northumbrian and Kentishman obtained equal citizonship. Can freedom ilourish 
where religious and racial groups are encouraged to clamour for sciiaralo cxiHicnce 
as segregated communities, and majorities are set up by Btatuto unalterable by an 
appeal to the general body of citizens ? Wo have to 'sweep away the (‘obwelis of 
mistrust and ^ the miasma of harled if India is to fulfil her destiny and play her 
part worthily in the Commonwealth of Free Nations. 

Wo are passing through momentous times and, situated as we aro, wc know 
not what the future has in store for us. These aro obvious limitations within 
which the Universities of a country such as ours have to function. At this critical 
period in the history of India it is our duty, first and foremost, to give that 
training to our youths which will fit them to uphold, with dignity and couraf^’e 
with faith and fervour, the flag of Indian liberty. Let the Universities hold aloft 
the torch of learning and make their students devoted to those subjects of study 
which will make them useful citizens and amply widen their horizon. TjcI our 
students become physically strong and morally unbreakable, never forgetting the 
eternal teachings of our great masters that, even when the body of man is 
chained, his soul may still remain free and unconquered. Let Benares brin<^ 
together twenty-eight crores of Hindus, not for the puipose of oppressing the weak 
and the depressed, but for uniting the Indian people and laying the foundations 
of the spirit of that true democracy which signifies a Government of the people for 
the people, by the people. Political subjection has not yet completely desiioycd^ the 
soul of India, but the perennial truths of Indian religion and philosophy have to 
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be saved from the clutches of fear and superstition which dominate the popular 
mind, and the hearts of all, the rich and the poor alike, have to be blended 
top;ether so that love for truth, rii^hteousness, justice and equality that constitute 
India’s great heritage may once again reign supiemc. 

Today nations intoxicated with power claim to justify their international 
endeavours and actions, specially in relation to their conduct towards weaker 
countries which they desire to dominate, on self-dcceptivc grounds of either Cod- 
giftod trusteeship or of elevation to a higher level of thought and achievement. Let 
us declare without fear and hesitation that to ns justice and liberty as propounded 
by them are meaningless if they do not include their willingness to do justice to 
and honour the liberty of other men and other nations. It is not so much what 
onr students learn, not so much what they know, as what they arc, which should 
concern us. Do they love liberty, love it so much that they will light for it, die 
for it and will accord it to others as well as claim it for themselves ? Do they love 
their country, and not merely say they love it ; do they love libcity and justice 
with a fcivour that transcends their desire for ease and wealth and position ? I.et 
us remember that nations live or die aecoidiipg to the charaeier of the people. 
Wealth, arms, munitions, disciplined armies and navies arc of splendid service, but 
the character of the people, the character into which the youth is growing, deter- 
mines the life or death of the nation. An Indian politician of repute, in answer to 
the question as to what would happen if England lost the war, observed the other 
day that God who has so long protected India would then have to protect both 
England and India. But wc do not wish to treat the Almighty merely as a useful 
ralladium. Heaven helps only those who help themselves. History alTords us 
examples of great peoples who fell but rose again out of a sheer determination to 
win back their lost freedom, without which they thought life was not worth living. 
“Liberty,” says Manu, the great Law-giver of our race, “is happiness and 
dependence is misery.” Sarvam paravasam duhkham, Sarvamatmavasam snldiara. 
Do we share the same feelings with equal intensity and devotion ? With our 
ancient heritage, with the spirit of India still ennobling the mind of man, with 
vast resources of man power and buried wealth, let a supreme effort be made by 
all classes of our people to organise themselves effcctivcdy for the libciation of our 
country, and in this task of mighty recoil stiuction let the trained youth of India 
heroically play a conspicuous part, not by mere surrender to emotions but tempered 
by a keen sense of practical wisdom and a thorough and eflicicnt preparation, 
physical, moral and intellectual. 

Let us pledge ourselves, body and soul, to the preservation of the noblest 
ideals of our race and culture and a life-long devotion to the cause of that 
enlightened liberty which a great seer has worshipped in words worthy to 
be written in gold, that will remain engraved in the heart of mankind for all ages 
to come : 

“G Liberty, thou art the god of my idolatry 1 I'hoii art the only deity that 
hatest bended knees. In thy vast and unwallcd temple, beneath the roofless dome, 
star-gemmed and luminous with suns, thy worshippeis stand erect I They do not 
cringe, or crawl, or bend their foreheads to the earth. The dust has never borne 
impress of their lips. Upon thy altars mothers do not sacrificG their babes, nor 
men their rights. Thou askest naught from man except the things that good men 
hate— the whip, the chain, the dungeon key. Thou hast no popes, no priests, who 
stand between their fellow-men and thee. Thou carcst not for foolish forms, or 
selfish prayers. At thy sacred shrine hypocrisy does not bow, viiLue does not 
tiemble, supersition’s feeble tapers do not bum, but Reason holds aloft her inex- 
tinguishable torch whose holy light will one day flood the world,” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

Sir Henry Twynam’s Address 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by His Excellency Si 7 ' FJciiry 
Tivynam, K.c.si., C.I.E., i.C.S, Chancellor, Nagpur University at the Nagpur 
University Convocation held on the 7th Decemher 1940 : — 

After a pciiod of nearly mine years the Chancellor has been called upon to 
address you. I did not expeJrthat the privilege of addressing you would fall to 
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me, Wliilo I value the privilege of addressing' you so soon after I have asBumed 
the governorship of this Province, I feel that I am a very incompetent substitute 
for the wellknown speakers, politicians and administrators who have been chosen 
to speak on previous occasions. 

It is customary, I believe, on these occasions to refer briefly in the annual 
address to the outstanding features of the year which concern the University. Eci 
me therefore at the outset refer to the loss which the IJiuvciDil-y has sustained 
through the death of one of its most distinguished members on whom the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Literature was conferred on the occasion of the last Convo(*a- 
tion. I allude to Dr. K. G. Tamhan, M. A., Doctor of Ijiicrature, whose 
demise took place on the 7th of August last. Dr. Tamhan had reached the ripe 
ago of 80 when he died. He was a distinguished teacher of Banskiit, one of the 
earliest pioneers of higher education in the Province and head of the Morris 
College in its early years. 

Let me express on your behalf to Mr. Kedar, our gratitude for his Buccesfiful 
and vigoious administration of the University during the last three yeais. His 
term of office will be commemorated for many years to conic by the completion of 
the construction of the College of Law and by the beginning of the Ijuxminarayan 
Institute of Technology. Ui\ Kedar has always had at heart the expansion of 
military training in the University, a subject in which I also take tlie keenest 
interest. The University Training Corps has grown considerably during the last 
year and I am glad to think that this development has come about during Mr. 
Kedar’s tenure of office. I have heard with interest of the success of the University 
teams in the Small Boio League Competition and also of the wining of the 
Individual Beat Shot Competition by Corporal Sahanc of Morris College. We 
thank Mr. Kedar for his efforts on behalf of the Univcrsily and for the ability 
with which ho has conducted its affairs. 

During the course of the year the University College of Law and the Post- 
Graduate Hostel for Students have come into use as also the cxeclloiit })]ayiug 
fields on the Amraoii road where the University Sports Tournaracnl, which 1 hope 
to attend, will be held next Saturday, 

I am very glad to hear that a Degiee in Commerce has now been instil ii tod. 
I feel that thcie is bound to be increasing scope for the employment of men with 
Degrees in Commerce, The formidable competition which now obtains in the legal 
and medical professions makes it desirable that an increasing numlicr of young 
men should make themselves eligible for employment in the higher ranks of 
Commerce and Industry by securing Commerce Degrees. 

We welcome the conferment of Honoiary Degrees of Doctoraios of Law on 
the Hou’ble Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and Sir Moropaufc Joshi. Belli of these 
gentlemen are distinguished sons of this Province, cither by adoption or by birth, 
and have well earned the recognition which the University has conferretl upon 
them today. 

Since I received the Vice-Chancellor’s invitation to address yon, I have been 
thinking hard what I can say to you which may be of some help to those of you 
who are about to embark upon your careers in life. It is many years ago since 
I was myself, like you, a student at a Univcisity, but I have been trying to briilge 
those years and place _ myself back in the same position in which you arc now 
with the object of asking myself “is there anything that I can say to you young 
men which may be helpful to you?” 

Pondering this question I have been led to ask myself what thought or 
principle have myself found useful in my mature years ? And the result of my 
cogitation is that I have come to the conclusion that the most valuable thought for 
everyday life— or at least the thought which I pei son ally have found myself 
valuable— is one the author of which was that great Roman, the Empeior Marcus 
Aurelius. Those of you who are studying, or have studied histoiy, will remember 
that he was one of the Emperors who ruled in the first century A. D., during a 
period which Gibbon has described as the happiest period in the history of man- 
kind. It was a period fiee from great wars and for three or four generations the 
vast Roman Empire enjoyed a peace during which man could enjoy the fruits of 
his labour while the distant clash of arms on the frontiers was scarcely heard by 
the ordinary citizen. 

The saying of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius to which I refer is as follow 

“The Universe is change. Our lives are what our thoughts make them.” 

The tiuth of this thought is perhaps not so apparent in the hap]>y days of 
youth. But aB you grow older you will realise that it is not so much external 
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circumstances which fashion the life of the individual as the thoughts which he 
himseif thinks. If your thoughts are good and cheerful, so will your lives be, 
irrespective of the material conditions in which they are passed. If your thoughts 
are bad or lugubrious, your lives will be bad or sad, however satisfactory your 
external cirouinstances may be. In short, cultivate a philosophic mind and you 
can smile not only at adversity but at all the petty irritants which are the inevitable 
companions of daily existence. When you find difiicullies in your studios, when 
things do not go just as you would like them to go, and, especially when you feel 
overworked, there is no better remedy that I know of than to repeat to yourself 
the words of Marcus Aurelius— 

“Our lives are what our thoughts make them.” 

It has been said by a sage of antiquity that “Every man is the architect of 
his own fortunes” but wc are not entirely masters of our external circumstances. 
We caUj however, have complete control of our thoughts and, if Marcus Aurelius 
is righfc—as 1 believe he is — we can thus make our real lives, our inward lives, as 
we would have them to be. Today is a great day in the lives of many of you. 
You have achieved success in the academic field and you are now qualiiied for 
careers in liic. 1 wish you all success and oITcr you as a guide to happiness and 
success the saying of Marcus Aiiielius, 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

Kuawar Sir Maliaraj Singh’s Address 


The following is the text of the address delivered at the Nineteenth Annual 
Con vocation of the University of Lucknow, held on the l4th December, 1940, by 
Kimwar jStr MahaiaJ Suigh^ M.A., O.i.B, Bar-at-Law, M.L.A. : — 

IMr. Vice-Ohancclloi, Staff and Students of the Lucknow University, Ladies 
and Gentlemen 1 stand before you in unusual ciieurastances. As you are aware, 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai was to have delivered the Convocation address to-day. 
TIis speech would have been in every way appropriate, as coming from a man of 
high intellectual calibre with a wide experience of education in India and its many 
problems. It is not without hesitation that I have accepted the picssing invitation 
of yoiiu Vice-Chancellor. He is an old and valued friend with long and honourable 
associations with this University, to whose wishes I felt bound to accede. Though 
I appreciate the honour done to me, 1 need hardly say that I am quite unprepared 
to deliver the usual type of Coiivocatiou address which, I understand, should bo 
lengthy, learned, profound, even abstruse, and, as a necessary corollary, devoid of 
humour I I can not say that mine fulfils these conditions. Necessity, ever stein, 
though not always the mother of invention, rules that on this occasion at least 
convention must go. It is well perhaps that it should, for we are living in a 
rapiiily changing world where much to which we have been accusiomed is 
disappearing and will disappear. 

One qualification, denied to those who have addressed you in the past, can, 
I think, be claimed by me, that is, family and personal relations of long standing 
with our University and the circumstances which led to its establishment. As you 
have just heard, there are many Medals and a Scholarship donated by my father. 
The gioiiuds on which the University stands were familiar to me as a small boy, 
when I lived with my parents in a house not far which at that time was the only 
one existing in the spacious park known as the Badshah Bagh. Of those days one 
building alone remains, the Baradari, a landmark to remind one of the past. I 
recall with pride my family connection with the then Canning College, which later 
was transformed under S:5ir Haicoiirt Butler, the greatest of the Lieutenant-Governors 
of the United Provinces, into the present unitary, teaching and residential University 
of Lucknow. I had also the privilege, when Secretary to the United Provinces 

Government, of helping to prepare and to pilot through the then Provincial 

Legislative Council the Lucknow University Act of 1920. Little did I think that 
20 years later one of my sons would be a student of this University. I may be 

permitted to make a further claim which may appeal to those among us today who 

are young. It is that from time to time I have taken an active part in the games 
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of tlie University and of Canning College which preceded it. I played iny first 
games of ciicket, football, hockey and tennis on the Oaniiing College grounds inoie 
than 35 yeais ago, while the last game that I enjoyed in the Lucknow ITnivcisity 
was less than two months ago, when I played in a cricket inatch against your 
team and was enabled, whether through the kindly indulgence of your bowlers or 
otherwise, to remain at the wickets for one hour and to make the not wholly 

disreputable scoie of eight runs. 1 venture, therefore, to speak as one of you. 

I do not propose on ibis occasion to refer to the two burning topics of the 
day, namely, the War in Europe and Afiica and the political situation in this 
country. You are old enough and have siiOicicnt intelligcnco to form your own 
opinions, piovisionally at least, on both these subjects. None of us here, pcrlia]>s 

no one in the woild, has been able to forecast with any degree of accuracy the 

course of the present War. Nor can any one say with confidence what the future 
has in store. I believe, however, that I voice the opinion of a great majority of the 
people of this country in saying that wo have no sympathy with Nazism 

or its ideals or the aggression and cruelty which seem to be its inseparable 
accompaniments. 

As regards the political situation in India, it is a platitude to say that wo 
live in anxious times. I know that you have been stirred by recent events. 1 
appreciate your feelings and sympathise with your hopes. 1 bog of you, however, 
in the words of the Premier of the United Piovinccs uttered in this place two 
years ago to maintain a ‘‘balanced mind” and an “independent judgment” and to 
let yourselves be guided by reason, a faculty of special service in times of stress 
and diiliculty. Of one thing you may rest assured, that is, that Indians irrespective 
of their political creed and an increasing number of British sympathisers desire 
that India should attain to her full political manhood in the very near Iiiturc. 
Indeed I am optimistic enough to believe that most of ns present hero will live to 
sec that day. What the future ioim and methods of Government will bo I cannot 
anticipate but it is highly probable that in a self-governing India as elsewhere they 
will be more socialistic in conception and have a greater regard for the poor and 
the needy. 

Our University has completed almost twenty years of active life. T w^oll 
remember ilic criticisms and the fears openly expressed prior to its creation but 1 
believe that in general they have not been juBtified. 1’hc fact that the Lucknow 
University Act has never been amended shows that it has served its purpose well. 
The number of students has increased beyond expectation and pan passti the 
standard and volume of original work. It is not an excessive claim to make on 
behalf of your alma maUr that she has made her influence felt throughout these 
provinces. But we have to look ahead. The future of education in the irnitccl 
Piovinccs is in the crucible. Important changes arc inevitable. Primary education 
must receive an increasing impetus. So, I hope, will the education of girls, one of 
the dying needs of India. High Schools and liiteimcdiato Colleges may no longer 
exist as we know them and English will probably cease to be a medium of 
instruction up to the Univeisity stage. Our Universities cannot remain unaAcctcd, 
But, whatever changes are made, I hope that the ideal of a unitary teaching and 
residential University will nob be discarded. For, whatever its defects, it has 
resulted in the creation of an academic atmosphere, concentiation of educational 
effort, greater efiiciency in teaching and a fuller life for the students. 

I now commend three suggestions for your considoiation m the hopo that you 
will not think them impracticable. The first is that each of you Hhould take 
an interest in some subject outside your daily task both now and in the days to 
come. In colloquial language I invite you to cultivate Hobbies. How much in 
Nature is there open to the humblest of us to interest, to amuse and to enjoy I 
The Univeisity grounds contain within them a vaiicty of birds and plants. do 
the iiiial areas ever close at hand in India. And yet how many, old or young, 
to whom I am speaking to-day, take an interest in those matfois ? Then, there 
is Photography with its ever developing technique. Gaidoning has its special 
attractions. There is the useful art of Carpentry. Painting, for which India was 
once famous, should appeal to some, while above are the stariy heavens open to 
all and sufHcient in themselves to enthral you. Believe mo, my friends, you will 
never regret in later life the cultivation of hobbies. On the contrary, they will bo 
a perennial source of pleasure and relaxation. 

Secondly, I wish to plead for Research, and specially for those branches whicdi 
yield practical results. It was because he felt that India lagged behind the West 
in this respect that my father founded the one and only privately endowed 
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Research Scholarship here and assigned it for Bledical research in connection with 
King George’s Medical College, which is an integral part ol the University, Why 
is it, he was sometimes tempted to say that in spite of an increasing number of 
Medical Colleges and schools India has not yet produced a Pasteur ? Why was 
it left to Ronald Ross to connect Malaria with the Anopheles mosquito, to Koch 
to discover the Cholera vibrio ? But we must not despair. There are still vast 
fields open to genuine Medical research workers in this country. The etiology of 
diabetes, a disease prevalent throughout India, remains undiscovered. The preven- 
tion and cure of cancer are still beyond us. Practical moans for eradicating 
malaria, the scourge of India, within responsible cost have not yet been found. 
Industrial Chemistry has enormous possibilities, while in a country such as India 
there are no limits to agricultural research. The world does not stand still. 
Humanity is ever expectant of the further boons which come from the patient 
woikcr in the Research Laboratory after perhaps years of seemingly useless toil. 
Some of you will remember the lines from Tagore. — 

“Whole the mind is without fear and the head is held high, 

Where knowledge is free.” 

These words fitly apply to Research which must ever be independent, bold 
and critical. I appeal to you and through you to the more well-to-do citizens of 
these pioviuces to endow our Universities with the necessary funds to enable them 
to discharge one of tlioir most beneficent duties. 

Thirdly, I implore you to shun that excess of religious or political zeal which 
goes by the namo of Gommiiiialiam. There is too much of it in India at the present 
lime, and, whatever bo the reasons, I say with regret after a long expexicnce that 
it has increased lathcr than diminished. You in the University are, I hope and 
believe, more immune from this canker than many outside. Whether Hindus, 
Muslims or Christians, you come in close contact with each other both in your 
work and in sport, and you have come to know that nobility of character ’.and high 
standards of conduct are not confined to the adherents of any ono creed or sect, 
and farther, that a truly religious spiiit is incompatible with intolerance. The 
outside world, the semi-educated and the illiterate are not so happily situated, 
Hence there are communal riots whether between Hindus and Muslims or Sunnis 
and Shias, from which even our historic city of Lucknow has not been immune. 
Communalism is an insidious disease which leads to a frame of mind in which 
independent thinking disappears. Experience, for instance, shows that few venture 
to give evidence in a Court of Justice against their own community, however much 
its members have been guilty in a particular case. The dictates of conscience are 
suppressed in spite of Shakespeare’s wise counsel “to count life a stage upon the 
way and follow conscience come what may.” I am convinced that the main obstacle 
to political advance in this country is communal ill-feeling. The solution is not 
easy. But I suggest that it is only by having intimate friends among the followei’s 
of another creed, by appreciating their point of view, and above all by a spiiit of 
compromise on which Burke has said~“ all Government, indeed every human 
benefit and enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent act is founded,” that Com- 
munalism can bo Buccessfully attacked. Should you for this purpose need inspira- 
tion, I invite you to study, as I did last cold weather, the writing of the mystics, 
Hindu, Christian and Muslim, and learn from them the eternal truth of the 
fundamental unity of man transcending all diversity. A short time ago I had the 
privilege of entertaining Mahatma Gandhi in my house in Simla. I also had the 
pleasure of a long talk with Mr. Jinhah. I am not able to disclose my conversa- 
tions with these two eminent persons. All that I can say is that in all humility 
I begged them both to see each other and to discuss ways and means for ending 
the present tension, for, as they both felt, it is not by speeches and writings that 
this burning problem can be solved but by meeting each other and by a sincere 
desire to arrive at an agreement. Men and women of our generation have failed 
to solve this question. May you succeed where we have failed I 

A very pleasant duty remains. It is to congratulate with all my heart the 
many recipients of prizes. You have won these by hard work and by that self- 
confidence which has been described as the first secret of success- Through you 
I congratulate your parents, who in many cases have contributed to the success 
of their childien by a self-denial which can never be adequately repaid. I should 
like, almost in defiance of convention, to pay a i tribute to your able and zealous 
Univeisity staff who open to you the gates of knowledge and by their guidance and 
example can justly claim a share in your achievement. Speaking for myself I 
feel to this day a debt of giatitude to those teachers in the University of Oxford, 
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among them men of great name and high example, whom to know was to revere 
and under whom to learn was a privilege. And to all students of the University, 
whether winners of prizes or not, in extending my best wishes for their fuiiira 1 
would say, ‘'Acquire knowledge with cageruess now and in the days to come. Do 
not neglect opportunities which can never return. At the same time remember 
that the great end of life is not so much knowledge as action.” “'J'o live,” it has 
been well said, “is to meet life eagerly and unafraid, to icfuse none of its chal- 
lenges, to evade none of its responsibilities, to go forth daily with a gay and 
adventurous heart, to encounter its risks, to overcome its dillicultics, and to seize 
its opportunities”. 

May all good attend you now and always and may the zost of endeavour and 
the 3oy of achievement be yours in full measure throughout the years that lie 
ahead I 


The Muslim University Convocation 

Sir Sultan Ahmed's Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
S. Sultan Ahmed, D. L., KT* at the Aligarh Muslim University Convocation held on 
the 21st December, 1940 : — 

I am conscious of the great honour you have done mo in asking me for the 
second time to address the Convocation of your University which has a distinguish- 
ed place in the mind of everybody interested in education, for the M.A.O, College, 
from which your University is sprung, had a cultural tradition, a spiritual 
homogeneity and an educational ideal which were its proud marks of distinction 
when most other educational centres in India were satisfied with merely imparting 
a deal of information to their students. That tradition has, I am glad to observe, 
persisted in the Muslim University. Education, if it is worth anything, means 
something more than working for and passing a string of examinations. And if 
the students of this University have realised that, as I hope they have, they have 
travelled a long way on the path of that self-culture the other name of which is 
education. 

In a country where there is economic stringency, where heterogeneous and 
conflicting forces are at work in moulding its destiny, and where the cultural 
pattern is made of a criss-cross of different traditions it is very easy to lose sight 
of the primary significance of education and of the final effect it has ( if it is true 
education ) upon the spiriturd, moral and social values of the individual. 

In such a country, economic concepts, and economic necessities unfortunately 
colour the very theory of education ; and to the student, the hard and thorny path 
that runs via the school and the University with its hurdles of the severely-testing 
examinations and its vigorous competitions, becomes a sort of arduous road, that 
leads ultimately to the promised land of a comfortable job of work. Bo, for all 
intents and purposes, to minds conditioned and matured in this economic 
atmosphere, education becomes synonymous in its aims with a training which will 
bring to all earnest seekers the Holy Grail of a Government job. If they fail in 
attaining the quest, the whole period of preparation and training, everything learnt 
with pleasure or under the shadow of the rod, is considered by them a dead and 
useless waste of spirit, time, money and energy. Education becomes a vain and 
futile tragedy of frustration. 

In India where some of these conditions obtain, certain special circumstances, 
in addition, provide a definitely artificial and truncated background for modern 
education. The famous draft of Macaulay's was intended to create a body of responsible 
Government servants, who would understand and sympathise with the ideals and 
aims of the British Government. It was a fairly comprehensive programme of 
what was liberal education those days, but it was the immediate product of local 
necessities. It is not my intention to discuss the usefuluess or otherwise of the 
educational theories that inspired that programme, or of the practical shape it took 
in the formation of the schools and colleges in India. What I want to emphasise 
is that its genesis lies in a special sort of demand and the desire to make the 
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necessary provisions to satisfy this demand. And ever since an unenviable aura of 
the merely utilitarian has clung to it, inspitc of the fact that the major portion of 
the University curricula in India is based ui^on liberal ideals of education, 
emphasising the cultural element in it. 

Graduates of the Muslim University, you will be going forth on that great 
adventure that comes the way of all young men, hitherto protected from some stem 
realities when they, as the term goes, ‘enter life’. It is something very real, some- 
thing fraught with tremendous consequences for you. Some of you will succeed in 
your objective, whatever it is, at the first go, some will succeed after one failure, 
some after more. And I, with perhaps more experience and fewer illusions than 
you, unfortunately know that the battle of life goes counter against many men, 
young and old. You have my best wishes and prayers for your success, and my 
sympathies if life treats you harshly. But if things seem to go against you let me 
ask you not to listen to that counsel of despair that whispers in your ears that you 
have wasted your years at the University, that your education has failed in its 
purpose, for your education aimed higher than that. 

Lei me concisely review your life at the University, taking it for granted 
that you made the maximum use of your opportunities. "When you took admission 

into the University you made a tacit moral contract to abide by its regulations, 

to submit to its discipline, to help and promote the spirit it stood for, and to 
make a real effort to learn what it taught you. The institution in its turn under- 
took to educate your mind, your morals and your sensibilities. It never pretended 
that it would give you specialised training to run an executive department or a 
Police Force, nor did it pretend to admit you into the secrets of manufacturing 
soaps or cigarettes. It really tried to train your mind to cope adequately with 
different situations arising in life. It tried to make your mind adaptable and 
elastic by making you study various and perhaps unallied subjects, to create a 
complexity of interests in you, to give you a sense of proportion, to make you 
respond quickly to various appeals to your emotions, your mind and your souL 
It tiied to cultivate your sensibilities by revealing to you beauties in life, in art 

and in literature. If it did not do any of these things it failed in its most 

important function. 

Civilisation is the result of the thoughts and efforts of a few intelligent 
people in every age who help humanity a little further ahead each time in the 
march of progress ; and man is driven forward on the journey by a desire for 
self-realisation and self-fulfilment. It is a sort of creative process whereby man 
reorganizes himself, brings into play hitherto unsuspected qualities of the mind 
and the sensibilities, furnishes himself with a better personality, as it were ; and 
perhaps unintentionally induces other people to imitate him. Education in its 
leal and comprehensive significance is the most effective and vital instrument of 
these self-realizing activities. That is why the type of education you have been 
getting is called liberal education, education that liberates you from the shackles 
of the merely temporal, which is the instrument of refinement, sensitiveness, 
spiritual and mental poise and a profound outlook on life. The uncultured mind 
is capable of perceiving only the immediate and superficial. It skims over the 
surface of experiences and encounters, understanding only the obvious in the 
thoughts and actions of other people. The profounder outlook on life that cultural 
education connotes is really a form of understanding and sympathy, an imaginative 
capacity to get into the mind of the person whose views are perhaps different from 
yours, to perceive all facets of an experience or idea, and to evaluate it as a 
synthesis of all the facts and elements that go in the making of it. It teaches us 
to understand and tolerate points of view that may be contrary to ours, to see 

the sincerity of those who differ from us, to be even and balanced and not too 

aggressive in our opinions, to make beautiful gestures, love ideas and things that 
are beautiful and defend the truth wholeheartedly. The thinkers of the Renaissance 
called the study of the literatures of antiquity, the Humanities. It is a very 
revealing word and it should have, I think, always guided the aims of higher 
education. It makes you feel that that type of education means adjusting yourself 
more harmoniously to the human landscape around you. It cultivates your 
emotional life, and gives a more proportionate view of your own feelings. \Ye 
always tend to exaggerate our emotional experiences, our grief, our happiness, 
and thus indirectly our own personalities. 

Cultural education is like climbing a steep hill. The higher you climb the 
vaster the prospects that open before your eyes. The horizon expands, and every- 
thing fits more and more beautifully into an ever-enlarging pattern. The things 
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that had loomed so big as to occupy your whole field of vision at the foot of tho 
hill become comparatively unimpoitant and form part of a larger scheme of things 
at the peak. The fatigue of the climb is forgotten in the bracing nip of a clearer 
atmosphere and you have an acuter perception of the miracle of familiar and 
common things. . , , 

In an age of Science when stress is laid upon the importance of the practical 
there is a tendency to minimise the importance of things that touch our emotion ai 
and spiritual life. The cult of the machine diives away the cult of beauty. Our 
age is unfortunately such an age, and at no other time, I believe, was there so 
much need to emphasise the type of education that goes beyond tho practical and 
useful and shows us the vision of an inner and more important world. 

Our first duty by ourselves, therefore, is to create within ns that inner 

harmony, that refinement, intellectual alertness and awareness which the study of 

arts brings to ns. But being a very balanced, intellectnally keen and cultured 

person is not sufficient in itself. We are placed in a world of ob}ective realities, 

in a world crowded with other minds, other personalities. There are contacts and 
impingements, conflicts and resistances, the need to overcome obstacles and the 
need to fall in line with other forces and minds. BeH-realization prcRiipposcB 
action as well as thought ; our personalities have to bo operative as well as 
reflective. And it is here that scientific education claims its importance. Its 
immediate field of action has for the last few centuries been the iin dors Landing 
and conquest of Nature, the latter for the uses of humanity. I do not propose 
to go through the history of the discoveries and inventions in Bcicncc, of their 
beneficial and harmful effects. Both the good and tho evils that have attended tho 
inarch of Scientific progress have had remarkable repercussions upon our lives and 
our mentalities ; but they are not everything. Neither does material comfort bring 
supreme satisfaction to our souls, nor can the destructive effects of scientific 
inventions make us complete cynics or misanthropes. ^ There is always a vital spark 
in our being that is beyond the reach of these accidental things. It must always 
be remembered, that the deciding factor in the social and moral life of man, after 
all allowances are made, is Man himself. It is his soul, his mind, that can make 
of Science a weapon of destruction or a Messenger of Mercy, He can always 
choose between the gun and the ploughshare. Perhaps it is true that the 8(nentific 
age has made man cling too tenaciously to material values, thereby shaping his 
mind, making him grasping and greedy. But a time comes, and it has perhaps 
now come, when he has to pause and consider which path ho is going to tread. 
The old statement about gaining tho whole world and losing our own soul, forces 
itself upon his consciousness. I believe, however, that there is more good in 
humanity than evil, and the choice after a lot of hesitation and chopping and 
changing is practically ever the right one. 

That scientific education may not be an un mixed blessing would be evident 
to all, but equally evident is the necessity of this type ol education. Wo arc living 
in an age where it is essential, and unless we choose to slide back into obscurity 
there can be no question of neglecting it. ffhere is a practical world as well as a 
world .of transcendental or emotional values, and the one is as real as the other. 
If we equip ourselves for the one there is no sense in neglecting the other, ^ilio 
old Greek ideal of a proportionate and harmonious development of all our facnlticB 
holds for all times. And if our hearts are in the right place, if we are guided by 
our love of humanity and a desire to ameliorate human suffering we would always 
make Science an instrument of mercy. 

There are practical and social considerations also which should urge xm to 
promote scientific education in India. In our country there are vast unexplored 
resources than can be made to benefit man. You have youth, ambition and energy, 
and there is a woild of possibilities waiting to be explored by you. It is obvious, 
however, that the Government of the country also has to play a very vital and 
important part in this connection. Every impetus must be given to enlarge, expand, 
and encourage industries and that as quickly as possible. Their meagre activities 
in the past do not redound to their credit. I only hope they have become wiser 
by experience and will put their full weight in favour of complete industrial isaiion 
in this country. If only the Government had vision and had started heavy 
industries after the last war, India alone would have won the present war. India 
^ naturally expecting great results from the Eastern Group Conference and tho 
Eoger Mission and I hope that their deliberations will not only result in finding 
ways and means to meet the immediate needs of the War, but will also show the 
of establishing heavy and minor industries so that India may bo, as far as 
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possible, self-contained, not only able to defend herself from aggression but also 
help the British Commonwealth of Nations in times of necessity. 

This brings me to the terrific crisis that is facing the world to-day. I mean 
the War. It is a stormy upheavel the tidal wash of which will affect the remotest 
shores of the world. Its origin is really m the repudiation of all civilised values, 
in the spiritual pride of which I spoke before. If spiritually humanity is striving 
for complete self-realisation in the realm of politics, civilization is aiming at 
creating an atmosphere where it can be made possible by giving the utmost 
freedom of thought and action to the individual. The maximum individual liberty 
possible under social conditions is the ideal of a cultured and civilised community. 
Regimentation is repugnant to it, for after all, institutions are made for men and 
not men for institutions. Where a question of misfits arises the institution must 
be remoulded to suit man’s needs. And now an attempt is being made to reverse 
the order of things, to enslave men to an ideology which is abhorrent to all 
civilised sensibilities. 

If formerly the sort of ideological tyranny which at the moment obtains in 
Central Europe ever occurred, it affected a single or a very small group of States. 
But to-day due to many types of inter-dependences, due to intricate economic and 
social relationships each such revolution attempts a more widespread change 
than before. 

The ideological pragramme of Hitler and Mussolini with its theory of race 
superiority and Uhensraum^ for only some stronger nations is in diiect opposition 
to the trend of modern civilisation which has been trying to explore all possible 
revenues for the establismcnt of greater liberty and greater possibility of development 
for each individual, each nation, strong or weak. This can only be made realisable 
by the evolution of a new psychology in international life as it exists to a 
rcmaikablc extent in national life ; reverence and fear of the law and scrupulous 
discharge of moral obligations. 

In the State, one can see the paradox of a handful of unarmed policemen 
maintaining order, even in big and unruly crowds, because the might of the law has 
sunk so deep in the individual’s consciousness that physical force is unnecessary 
for making men obey the law. Its symbol in any form does. To-day when all nations 
are interlinked it is necessary to evolve that sort of ^ consciousness for international 
law and international morality. The League of Nations is an attempt at this sort 
of International policing and it must remain the ideal of all future States, if we 
want peace and security in life. 

The glove has, however, been flung in the face of the civilised world by 
Hitler and Mussolini, backed by their bands of marauders and gangsters, and it 
behoves everybody with a love for freedom and honour to take up the challenge. 
The implication of this War are so universal, the interests involved so all-embrac- 
ing that one cannot remain indifferent, and the side one takes will show whether 
he loves civilised living or barbarism. There was a time when the extravagances 
of certain German publicists and philosophers had appeared fantastic and absurd. 
When Arndt wrote “every State has the right to ask for certain things from 
neighbouring States when they wrongfully take away the air and the light on 
which it must grow. Up to the present Holland is the most outrageous violation 

of German’s natural frontier I desire hatred, burning and bloody 

haired. May this hatred burn as the religion of the German people, 
as a sacred madness in all hearts” or when Von Treitschke wrote of Germany’s 
neighbouring States “these lands are ours by the light of the sword and we shall 
dispose of them by virtue of a higher right of the German people”, or when he 
spoke of treaties “every State reserves for itself the right to be the judge of its own 
treaties. All the restraints by which States bind themselves by treaty are volun- 
tary. When a Nation has been wounded in its honour the breaking of treaties is 
only a question of time” everybody considered it high flown nonsense, a sort of 
mania confined to a few eccentiic writers which would not be considered seriously 
by any nation. But to-day the extravaganza, the mania has become the philosophy 
of life of two powerful nations of Europe, and they are drawing other nations within 
their orbit. The fantasy has become a grim and menacing reality, the expression 
through action of a savage, coercive mentality. Please bear in mina that the present 
War is not a War between two or more nations, but between two different types of 
outlook on life, and that we are not faced with the task of destroying only Hitler 
and Mussolini and their hordes, but that philosophy of life which we find in the 
German and Italian nations — a much more difficult task. It is a poisonous miasma 
which bids fair to paralyse the sense of international morality and bring chaos to 
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the structure of moral and political thought that has been built up through cen- 
turies of ceaseless effort, 

Graduates of the Muslim University, in the lives of men a moment aiuives 
when they have to choose between material well-being and spiutiial hoallh, between 
a dishonourable life of comfort and an honouarblo life of penury, toil and Hacrifiees. 
The choice involves a mental struggle, there are temptations and there is the natural 
human desire to follow the path of least resistance. But there is only one choice 
possilDle for an honourable man. Our material comforts are after all not siudi 
mighty important things as the ideals we live by. All young men the world over 
are faced with such a choice to-day : and do not forget, however far you may bo 
from the theatre of the actual struggle, you too have to cast your lot one way or 
the other. And the glorious tradition of democracy and freedom, of thought and 
action that has been ours, assures me what your choice is going to bo. We have 
to smash something really very big and though optimism is essential in all fights, 
neither the risk nor the danger involved must be minimized. And please rcmemlmr 
that there is no loophole for half measures in this particular War. Hitler’s 
erstwhile fiiend Raiischning has made that clear : “Hitler’s ultimate aim is tho 
maximum of power and dominion. He is not a person with whom any sane 
man may negotiate, he is a phenomenon which one slays or is slain by”. I for 
one, gentlemen, am not particularly in love with the notion of being slain, passive 
and unresisting. 

Different people’s attitude towards moat things is different, even contradictory. 
To some, as to Hitler, war is the very breath of life, the one means of assuring 
them that they live To others it is so great an evil that the only way of meeting 
it is passive indifference to it. To them waging war under any circumstances is 
repugnant and soul-searing. To the majority of sane healthy men, it is an evil of 
the hrst magnitude, but it cannot be charmed away with incantations or vanish if 
you simply do not take any notice of it. War must be banished from tho world, 
but this can only be done by putting against the war-mongers a nioie cffcctiyo 
force, a force that has the sanction of morality and justice behind it, which is built 
upon the most constructive ideals of men and women. 

Waging war in a good cause, to destroy the forces of injustice, coercion and 
oppression is, therefore, the duty of all right thinking people.^ And tliough tho 
immediate vision that war conjures up before our mind’s eyes is one of suffering 
and tho waste of life, there is another side of the picture too. War is a living 
effort, the paradoxical means whereby life asserts itself. In the effort of war you 
do not only live at an intenser pitch of feeling and being than at more normal 
times but you also offer your life-blood because you are convinced of the sanctity 
of life which must be protected at all costs, even at the cost of the lives of many 
individuals. It is often for piotecting itself that life makes us fight our battles. 
When humanity is building up a less imperfect world than the one wc live in 
after defeating the powers of darkness, a sense of peace, of having done 
something worth doing will come to you if you have done your share of tho work. 

It is the greatest tragedy that in India men fully convinced of the great 
barbarism of Hitler and Mussolini and having power and influence to help (4rcat 
Britain in her giim and heroic stand for principles dear to humanity should bo 
opposing efforts to crush Nazism and Fascism. In any case their attitude seems to 
be most inconsistent, unwise and unworthy. It is no good taking up the position 
involved in the old proverb “what does it matter to me whether the cow came or 
the donkey left”. The difference between the present conditions in India and the 
future, if Hitler and Mussolini succeed must be clearly appreciated. It will be the 
difference between living as a subject race as we are doing with a number of 
grievances and being slaves, mere serfs. I will not say anything of the present 
conditions under which you and I live. You and i know them, but by contrast 
let me tell you what will be our position if these outlaws win. Only one passage 
from Hitler’s well known ‘Mein Kampf” will be sufficient. Discussing the 
publication of the news that a negro had qualified as a lawyer he says 

“It does not dawn on the murky bourgeois mind that the fact which is pub- 
lished for him is a sin against reason itself, that it is an act of criminal insanity to 
train a being who is only an anthropoid by birth until the pretence can be made 
that he has been turned into a lawyer, while, on the other hand, millions who 
belong to the most civilised races have to remain in positions which are unworthy 
of their cultural level. The bourgeois mind does not realise that it is a sin against 
the will of the Eternal Creator to allow hundreds of thousands of highly gifted 
people to remaiu floitndering in the swamp of proletarian misery while Hottentots 
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and 7ai\ub aro drilled to fill positions in the intellectual professions. For here we 
have the pioduct only of a diilling teehnique just as in the case of the performing 
dog. If the same amount of care and effort were applied among intelligent races 
each individual would become a thousand times more capable in such matters.'’ 

After this shameless pronouncement of Hitler it should be impossible for 
any Indian with self-respect and love for his country to be simply an onlooker at 
the course of events in Europe. The speed at which the conflagration is spreading 
towards the East leaves no room for doubt whatsoever than sooner than later wa 
will be directly called upon to suircnder our hearth, home, honour, life and liberty 
to this, the greatest demon the world has ever seen. Will you wait till his blitzkrieg 
in india ? I am afraid, it will then bo too late to resist it. Thank God, whatever 
may be the view of a certain section of political India to-day, India as a whole 
is acting up to the advice given by ithe leaders of that very section— Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehru a year ago. Their wise statements have often been 
quoted and bear repetition. The Mahatma said : “My personal sympathies are with 
England and France- I am not just now thinking of India’s deliverance. It will 
come. But what will it be worth, if England and France fall.” Pandit Nehru said 
the same thing in a different language : “We have repeatedly stated that we are 
not to bargain. We do not approach the problem with a view to taking advantage 

of Britain’s difficulties It is perfectly true that in a conflict between democracy 

and freedom on the one side and Fascism and aggression on the other, our sym- 
pathies must inevitably lie on the side of democracy.” Why then act directly 
against these professions and go to jail ? I wall say no more about them. 

As regards the attitude of the Muslims of India, as such, it is as clear as day 
light. If Islam was ever in danger, it is to day. The fat, swollen-beaded Musso- 
lini assumed to himself the title of * Protector of Islam” not long ago. His first 
generous act in this self-styled role was to swallow the small Muslim State of 
Albania without the slightest justification or provocation, when King Zog aud his 
consort with a baby in her arms had to flee for their lives I His next act was to 
land troops in Egy\>t, another Muslim State I The thiid overt act of this ^‘Saviour 
of Islam” was to throw bombs at Bahrain I His fourth act which was the greatest 
insult offered to the Muslims was his attempt to set up a Kaaba for us at Harhar 
in Abyssinia I All that now lemains to be done by him with the help of hia 
master ‘Hitler is to bomb Hedjaz, Iraq and Palestine and involve Turkey in the 
war and he will then have justified his pretensions. Fortunately, the swiftness 
with which he is being mauled on land and sea, justifies us in hoping that this 
‘Protector of Islam’ will soon find himself flat on bis back on the mat. Let me 
therefore finally say without any hesitation or equivocation that we Indian 
Mussulmans shall resist by all means in our power this wanton violation of all 
laws of God and man by beasts in the garb of human beings. 

The BriUsh p'orces— Army, Navy and Air— are all doing our work elsewhere 
and it is our pride and privilege that the blood of our men is being mingled with 
theirs in the noblest cause of saving humanity from total destruction. This service 
to mankind will not and can not be forgotten and I am convinced that India 
after the sacrifices that she is making will in no distant time get her full share of 
equality, freedom and justice within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

And please do not forgot that at this momentous hour lesser things that have 
loomed so large recently on your mental horizon must assume their right propor- 
tions in the scheme of your life. They are comparatively trivial ; and if there are 
differences between you and others the tragedy that is being enacted in Europe 
should make you realise how dangerous and mischievous they can be, on what a 
shallow conception of life they arc built up, how completely they are founded upon 
ugly passions, insignificant ambitions and a total lack of human emotions. We 
realise that since life is what it is and men are what they are, these passions and 
jealousies will unfortunately be there. But to-day in our country they have 
assumed a gigantic magnitude. This deplorable state of affairs must disappear 
completely if wo want progress of any sort in India. It was expected that in the 
face of the present danger these differences would be forgotten, and then under 
the influence oi a united effort disappear permanently. After all when a tiger is 
roaming at large people do not quarrel about their share in the communal food 
supply, for they loalize that if they do not unite and '.destroy the animal there 
would no longer be a question of food supply for them, whereas a similar^ problem 
of the tiger will have been solved. But that is what we seem to be doing at flhe 
moment here, and those who were expected to introduce a saner frame of mind 
seem to me to be aggravating the symptoms of unreasonableness. To state 
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situation frankly, a great deal has been made of cultural dilTcrenccs between Hindus 
and Muslims and the impossibility of a compromise between the two* Now ill ere 
is no doubt, as has been stated before, that in India there are didetent cultural 
forces at work, not the least important among them being the modem European 
civilization, There is no doubt also, that due to the very great influence religion 
has been on the life of Muslims in India as elsewhere, their art, their poetry, 
their way of life is very largely designed after Arabian and Terflian patterns. JVit 
that docs not mean that culturally the Muslim is a complete alien to Indian 
traditions, thought and art, uor docs a United National Evolution mean the 
disappearance of the two religions. After all individuals are diirerently constituted, 
yet they do co-operate and work harmoniously together. Why should not 
communities with certain distinct and different religions do so ? Why can not 
individuals keep their intimate and private life disentangled from the public life, 
and why should not Hindus and Muslims keep their religion which after all is a 
man’s private relationship with his God or gods separate from their civic and 
political life ? If you look at the Hindu-Muslim problem from a commoosonso 
X")oint of view the problem as such is not insoluble or all-pervadiiig. If wo desire 
to find out only dilFerencea. big, small and insignificant, between a Muslim and a 
Hindu and if the largeness of those differences can be the measure of our satisfac- 
tion we can make most wonderful discoveries I As an illustration just look to 
%vhat we have deliberately done to our common language. Urdu has been the 
mother tongue of the Hindus and Muslims for centuries. The very name and 
history of its growTh shows that this language was the result of the contact of 
the Hindus and Muesalmans in India, yet unfortunately insidious attacks were 
made on this language treating it as the language of the Mussalmans of India and 
a propaganda for" an artificial Hindustani language wTiich was not the language 
of anybody in India was staited and is being given effect to. What has been the 
result ? The Mussalmans unfortunately started stuffing in the Urdu language, 
Arabic and Persian words which were absolutely unnecessary and in many cases 
have undoubtedly spoilt its charm, I claim that the Rt. Hon’ble 8ir 'roj Jlahadur 
Sapru and I speak Urdu but the Urdu which has been used by some Urdu papers 
will not be understood either by him or by me. Here we find a dclihciaio attempt 
by extremists of both communities^ to create a split where no difference existed. 
In a country like India with a population of over 350 millions, we can even find 
materials to support the wildest and most fantastic statements of Miss JMayo ; 
but is it at all helpful or useful in the present world conditions ? I suggest that 
the other line of approach, which is to emphasise points of agreement, will lead 
to greater justice, happiness and satisfaction to both communities in every walk 
of life, social, economic and political. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that racially and politically we are^ all' IxidiauB, 
we breathe in the same atmosphere and till the same land. We are inheritors of 
the same old proud civilization and whatever we may privately think and aspire 
after, mr destinies are linked together. Differences that there are I have already 
admitted, but our foundations of life are the same. Our political and social salva- 
tion can only lie in both Hindus and Muslims pooling their energies together for 
the reconstruction of a better India, However much you try there is no other 
road to salvation. Any other road will lead India to chaos, anarchy, bloodshed 
and perpetual subjection. 

From a practical viewpoint too, even taking for granted the pessimistic view 
of the irreconcilable differences between Muslim and Hindu cultures there can be 
no other means of a better future for India. No amount of wishful thinking will 
perform the miracle of the total disappearance of millions of Muslims or Hindus 
from our landscape. For better or for worse “till death do us part” — that is our 
destiny. Even in such a situation the only sane and graceful thing is to arrivo 
at some sort of working compromise, at any rate till the duration of the War, A 
compromise always indicates mutual geneiosities, a whole series of give and take, 
concessions and sacrifices. The peace and concord that a compromise like that 
begets is a sufficient reward for all self-denials. And I conjure you earnestly, all 
young men, both Hindus and Muslims, to remember this hard, sane and incontro- 
vertible fact when you enter a larger sphere of life. You must try to promote 
mutual understanding, mutual trust and mutual love and to remember your mutual 
obligations. Otherwise the example of Europe to-day is before you. What racial 
arrogance and racial intolerance can do is being vividly enacted before your eyes. 
Do not take up a defeatist attitude. With a broad minded approach our domestic 
differences can be and must be solved. The determination to solve it has to be 
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found rnd onco it is found, it will restore the chapter of friendliness, cordiality and 
even aifcction between the two communities which unforfcunarely has been closed 
in recent years. Remember^ time is a great factor in destroying the Totalitarian 
Powois, and a utiitcd India will work the double miracle of bringing about their 
downfall and bringing India closer to the goal of political and economic freedom. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

Mr. John Sargent’s Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by John 
Sargent, Esq., M.A., Educational Commissioner with the Government of India at the 
Convocation of the University of the Punjab held on the 21st. December 1940 : — 

First of all I should like to express my very keen appreciation of the honour 
which the Authorities of the Panjab University have done me in inviting me to 
deliver the Convocation Address to-day. In more ways than one it is a very real 
honour and my gratitude is correspondingly sincere. Although I happen to be one 
of those strange and perhaps unnatural people who get no thrill out of the sound 
of their own voices and although the preparation and delivery of a Convocation 
Address is not a matter lightly to be undertaken in any circumstances, it is an 
undoubted privilege to be given the opportunity not only of addressing the 
members of a great university but also of saying a few woids to young men and 
women who may before long be exercising a considerable influence over the 
destinies of their country. Let me hasten to say, however, that unlike many 
deliverers of convocation addresses I have not come here to offer you advice on 
questions of behaviour or academic deportment. I am fortunately blessed with a 
fairly good memoiy and have not forgotten how university students of my own 
generation were wont to react against an over-dose of admonition or pious 
exhortation fiom their elders. There is no bore like an old bore and as the 
ancient writer said ‘Great reverence is owed to youth.” 

May I also congratulate warmly those who have just received their degrees 
and expicss the twofold hope, firstly that for all of them and not only for the 
lucky few their university career may be the pielude to lives of progressive prospe- 
rity and happiness and secondly that they will legaid this day not as the end of 
their education but as marking the successful completion of one more stage in 
a lifelong process 1 

All I want to do to-day is to ask you to consider from what is perhaps to 
some extent though only to some extent a fresh angle one or two time-honoured 
questions which have always been important but which have never called for the 
right answer so urgently as they are doing at this moment. You must forgive me 
it I appear to be thinking aloud rather than presenting you with a reasoned 
philosophical discourse. It is unnecessary for me to admit, for it will soon be 
appaient, that I am groping my way towards the light of reality. Like the 
prisoners in Plato’s cave all I can see at the moment is but the reflection 
of a reflection. , , . , 

In the tremendous crisis through which we are passing it is almost impossible 
to think of the major issues which control the destiny of mankind without 
relating them to cinrent events. Whether we do or do not approve of violence 
as a method of setting personal or national differences, and whether we do or do 
not propose to take any pait in this particular struggle, we cannot ignore the fact 
either that it is going on, or that a very considerable part of the world is already 
involved in it. JMor can we shut our eyes to what is perhaps the most serious 
aspect of all, whioli is that it has taken place within a generation of a war which 
was we were told on the best authority, a war to end war, a war to create a world 
fit ’for heroes to live in, a war to make the world safe for democracy, and to 
ensure a number of other results that seemed extremely desirable to people of my 
generation. There is neither the time nor the need to investigate the reasons why 
the last war failed in fact to ensure any of these things. Its failu^ cannot in my 
opinion be satisfactorily ascribed to a sudden emergence of all that is J^orst in 
human nature. So far as one can judge there was no lack of men of good will at 
4he Peace Conference ; in fact in all probability they greatly out-numbered ^he knaves 
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and the fools* In any case we have had over twenty years io repair ilicir inistakos 
if we had wanted to do so and in spite ot that our civilisation is ai^ain |)!uni;cd 
in a catastrophe which will shako it to its foundations. How are we io ai‘couni for 
such an exposure of human futility ? Those mattcis have already been the subjects 
of explorations as exhaustive as the explanations have been diverse. But it ri{‘ems 
to me that they can all be boiled down to one or other o£ two main alternatives, 
either the last war and the peace which followed it failed to prepare the way for 
things that are essentially and permanently desirable or the thinp,fl that ajipeaied 
desimble to the last generation have ceased to attract the present one ? Ni»xt tune 
must we try to improve our methods or must we change our objectives. In other 
woids is there anywheie we can look for principles that arc always true, or are 
moral and intellectual values liable to fluctuations like the money market ? 
Speaking for myself alone I have no doubt tliat there are eternal verities if only 
we can find them. The war of ideas, as I read semcvvhcrc the other day, is not 
a mere episode in hostilities : hostilities are an episode in the war of ideas. 
Although we may be forced to admit that the last war failed not merely to dear 
the ground for the millennium but even to indicate the general lines upon which 
any better system of human society could be planned, it does not ucceBsanly follow 
that it is going to be the same again this time. 

For it appears to me that there is at any rate one curious and perhaps 
significant way in which the last war diflers from the present one and I cannot 
make up my mind whether it implies that we may be stiuggling at tremendous 
cost towards a new world order or whether it merely marks one move stage in the 
collapse of our civilisation. The difteience, as I see it, is this. It scuuned to a 
great many of those who fought on the xVllicd side in the last war that they w’cre 
fighting to save the world from the sort of aggressive bullying and contempt for 
good faith that was implicit in the gospel of the mailed fist, as'shaken by Kaiser 
Wilhelm the Second, and exemplified iu the oveiraning of Belgium. No doubt 
there were an equal number of honest Germans who saw the war ns a struggle to 
save their country fiom the reality and not the bogey of en<*ii(‘lcmcnt. But Ihcie 
w^ere also a lot of people, and quite honest people on both sides, who viewed the 
whole affair in an entirely different way. It appeared to them to be a squalid fight 
for vested interests oi for imperialism or for international finance; humlile Boldieis 
were at times given some excuse for wondering whether their commanders were 
not moie anxious to get the better of one another than the common enemy. U 
was in fact undeniable that m all the belligerent countiies theio were considerable 
minorities not at all satisfied as to the validity of the cause for which they wore 
being called upon to fight. The peace merely accentuated these diflereuccB of 
opinion. 

Now if there had been any ^ widespread confidence in the ultimate power of 
human reason to overcome emotion and prejudice, it might liave been expected 
that the so-called civilised nations would after much tribulation have found a way 
out of their difficulties. Borne of us, foolishly perhaps, were optimistic enough up 
to two or three years ago to believe that this would hapen and there was a brief 
period when it looked as if our hopes would be realised, Unfortunately, however, 
theie was abroad a poison or leaven if you like so to regard it, which has 
appealed at other epochs of national misery and humiliation to inspire men with 
a contempt for their own rational processes and a much greater contempt for 
those of other people. The suriender to authoritarianism, which was the inevitable 
result, abolished any possibility of the peaceful triumph of reason and by distorting 
the angle of the approach gave a new aspect to the old issues. Ulie subject of 
the argument has now become less important than the method by which it is to 
be settled. 

Consequently to-day the position is ciuiously different from what it was in 
1914-18. The amount of convinced opinion on both sides is staggering. From 
one point of view it is almost disconcerting. There is a degree of unanimily among 
my own people which makes one almost wonder when one looks back through 
our history, whether in some way ^ or other we have not abandoned that very 
fieedom of thought of which we claim to be the protagonists. It seems almost 
incredible, human nature being what it is, that so many millions of people from 
all classes of society should have come of their own volition to an identical 
conclusion and be piepaied to sacrifice their all for it. The only opposition comes 
from voices that seem to be crying in the wilderness, from pathetic protestors 
against the frailty of a moral splendour unattainable by ordinary men, perhaps 
only attainable by the saint who is also a philosopher. Are we right in assuming 
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fiom this unanimity that at long last the issues are clarified and that the battle 

has been joined^ between the foroes of light and daikness ? Does the pieseut 

desperate battle diffci from its predecessors in being not one between men coveting 
each other possessions but between men who view the whole aim and object of 
life from entirely ddferent angles ? If we may take it that those who are on our 
side are fighting for another ideal, this contains at least the seed of hope, for it 

means that we are at last face to face with the question as to what are the essen- 

tial values. 

Of all these values the one moat clearly in dispute is the conception of 

freedom. What is commonly meant by freedom ? We have to face the fact that 

a by no means negligible section of the human race have come toiegard that 

freedom which we have long held to bo the goal of human piogiess as no more 
than a milage, in fact much less valuable than that, for a mirage at least presents 
the image of something which is accepted as desirable. Is ‘freedom’ only another 
word for anarchy or chicanery or the interest of those who are poweihil by 
violerice or cunning rather than reason or merit ? Some of you will no doubt be 
familiar with the argument put forward by Thrasymachus at the beginning of 
Plato’s Kepublic when being asked to give his definition of justice, he maintained 
that it was the interest of the stronger. When I was a young man I used some 
times to think that Thrasymachus had made out rather a good case. I saw so 
many foolish and feeble persons in positions of authority that I thought that if 
the strong man weic to be given his way, everyone would be the better for it, 

I wondered why men should want to be tree if freedom only led to licence and 
whether the desire for freedom, where it existed, were no more than an appetite or 

a sentiment, The fact that men had died for it and were still ready to die for 

it seemed to be neither here nor there. Men have died for all sorts of strange 
cause. 1 felt it ought only to be judged in relation to its practical value as a 
means of establishing a form of society in which human beings could live together 
most happily and find their fulfilment both as individuals and as members 
of a community. 

It would be easy to enter into an almost endless disquisition on the nature 
of fiecdom but for my purpose to day I shall be satisfied with the very simple 
definition that it is the right of each one of us to do and think what we like 
provided that in so doing we do not infiinge to right of otheis to do the same 
thing. Thoie is a temptation iiow-a-days to confuse fiecdom with independence. 

It is one thing to wish to be free as I have defined the word ‘freedom’, it is quite 
another to claim liberty of action without regaid to the existence of others. After 
the cxpeiieiiee of the last thirty years I cannot believe that when this war is over 
the conscience of the world is going to allow nations to be independent any more, 
if such independence means the right to refuse to co-opeiate in the maintenance 
of world peace. 

lf» however, you are ready to accept ray plea that a reasonable fieedom is a 
thing which all sensible men should desire and that beyond all shadow of doubt 
it is the condition precedent to the members of any human society developing 
their manhood to its highest potential, what is the best piactical way of securing 
and maintaining it ? You will perhaps hardly be siuprised if I reply ‘by a 
soundly conceived and efliciently auimnistered system of public education.’ In 
very recent times we have had quite astounding proofs of the power of education 
to mould the outlook of a whole generation. Within ten or fifteen years the 
young people of Italy and Germany have been convinced by educational propa- 
ganda that in the doctrines of Fascism and Nazism as expounded by their leaders 
is to be found the way of world salvation. No doubt the same is true of young 
KuBsia and Communism but I have no first-hand knowledge of this as I 
have of the otbeis. And I say ‘convinced’ designedly because I do not 
believe, as some assert, that they have all been coerced by fear of the con- 
centration camp or lured by flag wagging and similar emotional enticements^ to 
piofess a faith that is repugnant to their reason. Whatever the ultimate reaction 
may be when their eyes are opened to the practical outcome of this conviction, I 
think we must take it that a scientifically designed system of propagandist 
instiuciion has made most of them genuinely believe in the principles which their 
teachers wanted them to accept. After all the rational processes as distinct from 
the behaviour of the great mass of meir and women are compaiatively simple and 
it is only fair to realise that Fascism and Nazism, and possibly Communism also 
in its somewhat different way, have offered to a generation w'hich had lost its faim 
in contemporary civilisation not mex*ely an intelligible theory but also a praeffw 
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way of life based on a wide if superficial appreciation of human psyoholop^y. The 
refoimer, and above all the idealist, would do well to remember what a etran<>;e and 
fallible instrument the mind of man is, how it is swayed almost incahnilahly by (le- 
sires and emotions and physical urges, those “many and savage masters”, as Plato calls 
them, It is well, theretoie, to be suspicious of ovei-simplc explauatious of human 
behaviour. I remember listening nearly ten years ago to a Fascist orator and 
thinking what an attractive mess of pottage he was offering to the oulinary man. 
In the first place there was an appeal to that sentiment, stiong in many of ns, 
which is called patriotism by those who admire it and nationalism or imperialism 
by those who do not. Then theie was a call to revolt against the uneven (listri- 
bution of wealth and opportunity in a woild teeming with raw materials of 
comfort and prosperity for all. To those who despise abstraidions and want to bo 
tip and doing there were offered marching and drilling and drilling, flag waving 
and drum beating and all the apparatus of pomp and circumstance. Tliis 1 
thought at the time is potent medicine particulaily for those who aie conscious 
,of a grievance against society, and in the light of what totalitarian propaganda 
has since achieved I do not think I was wrong. 

It is possible, however, to diagnose a disease correctly and then apply the 
wrong remedy, The totalitarian medicine it seems to mo is one of those drugs 
which may give temporary relief to the sufferer but so far from arresting the 
progress of the malady accelerate the final collapse. 

But if one form of Education has demonstrated its power to lead a whole 
generation in the wrong direction, is it beyond the wit of man to evolve another 
form of education which will be not less impelling in the opposite direction ? (Jan 
we not so train our boys and gills that they may become passionate lovers of 
that freedom which I have tried to describe ? I believe we can and I will try in 
the few minutes left to me to indicate in outline one or two of the things that are 
essential in this or any other country if there is to be a real edneation for freedom. 

First of all we may learn a little from our adversaries and attacdi more impor- 
tance than we have so far done to the question of physical fitriCHs. Children who 
are ill or even merely conscious of physical discomfort cannot oenefit m they 
should from instruction however skillfully administered. Moreover, childish ailments 
neglected lead very often to permanent ill-health or unfitness and this distorts 
and embitters all but the very noblest characters. I wonder how mucli human 
misery and how many world calamities have been due to the imperfect working'' 
of the human liver. I commend to those of you who are looking for a subiect for 
historical research “The influence of indigestion on the social evolution of man”. Bo I 
put health first and the first plank in the platform of freedom will bo the provision 
of those things that will help to make and keep children healthy—an efrudent school 
medical seivice, sufficient and^ proper nourishment, hygienic S(diool building’s a 
scientific system of physical training. All these arc attainable things. 

Q'hen after the health of the body has been carcnl for comes the health of the 
mind, for mind works on body as body on mind. If the peoples of the world are 
to be brought closer together and made conscious of their common humanity, they 
must be equipped to use and understand those means of communion and commu- 
nication which modern science has so lavishly ])laeed at our disposal and which 
we so lamentably misuse. Everyone therefore must be able to read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest. Digestion by the mind is not less important than digestion by 
the body. 

Since all foods do not suit all people equally well, we must see to it that 
our educational diet is sufficiently^ varied to suit all tastes. From my experience 
in this country I cannot emphasise too strongly the truism that the eurriculuni 
should be to fit the student and not the student the curriculum. Here in brief is 
my second practicable objective. 

But because God has not made all men equal and no system of men's 
devising can alter this—Are we to suppose that God made men two legged and 
left it to Aristotle to make them rational, as the indignant theologian enquired 
some men and some women are potentially capable of contributing more to the 
community than others ? And because no form of human society on any conside- 
rable scale, which one can possibly conceive, can do without leaders, it is worth 
much tiouble to see that it gets the light ones. The training of 
leaders is indeed so important, not merely for the preservation of democraev 
,as we know it but also for the evolution of a still higher form of fiee association 
among men, that it is difficult to understand why we are so careless about it and 
why our higher education is so haphazard. • There is a very true saying by Professor 
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Barnet. “In the long run everything depends on higher education and so it remains 
true that the chiet^ purpose of education is to form an elite not for its own sake 
but for that of society.” _ What hope have we of achieving our object unless our 
higher educational system is most delicately adjusted to meet the vaiied aptitudes 
of the students on the one side and of the equally varied needs of society on the 
other ? Even if we may assume that we have opened the doors of our high schools 
and universities to potential Icadeis, what is the chance of a remuneiative return 
if we persist in canalising the whole output along one restricted channel ? I wonder 
how much of the brain povycr of India is being wasted to-day, either because it 
never gets the chance of being* trained at all or because it is trained in the wrong 
way. Eor a poor country and for one at a crisis in its fortunes as India is at this 
moment nothing can be moie impoitant than the scienlitic development of its 
intellectual resources. I his ia a condition precedent to the development of its 
economic resources. In small things as in big the need of the hour is the 
cultivation of a sense of values. ‘Tioportion, gentlemen, proportion”, a famous 
geneial constantly reminded his staff. 

Why do people in this countiy attach such an exalted value to examinations 
and degree ? “Socrates”, Trevelyan says, “gave no diplomas or degree and would 
have subjected any disciple who demanded one to a disconcerting catechism on the 
nature of true knowledge”. Whether you regard him as an tinseiviceable unit in 
the social machinery, nothing seems to me so pathetic as the educated persons who 
fails to find his appropxiate place in the woild. I could bear with complacency all 
the charges levied against Biitish rule in India except this, that we have foisted 
false educational gods on the young people of this country. Do not think that I 
despise examinations and degrees : in the right perspective they are indispensable 
adjuncts to any educational system ; and do not think either that I am one of 
those people who can find no good in Indian higher education and in the Indian 
Univeisity. I know that in this as in other universities it would not be difficult 
to find both teachers and students ‘enflamed with the study of learning and the 
admiration of virtue”. Such disquiet as I may feel aiises, I think, from my high 
conception of the function of a university. Thc^ whole world is starving for great 
men and a univeisity, because it deals with people who are standing on the 
threshold and becoming conscious of the meaning of life, is of all parts of the 
educational stiiictiire that in which the seeds of real greatness may best be 
nurtured towards fiuition. I am not suggesting that universities should devote 
themselves exclusively to the manufacture of statesmen or generals or high 
officials or captains of industry. This would be as remote from what I conceive 
to be their real objective as barren scholarship or commercialised learning. There 
is a greatness which is within the ^ reach of all who are privileged to enter the 
doois of a university and although its acquisition may bring none of the rew^arda 
which the world commonly associates with greatness, it is the one quality above 
all others lequisitc in those who will be called upon to restore order out of those 
and convert the “what is” of to-day into the ‘what might be’ of tomorrow, I 
cannot do better than use the words of a modern poet, who was himself a public 
seivant, to desciibe the rpiality 1 have in mind:— 

Greatness is the vision not the deed ; 

Greatness is to be one with the vision and ensue it ; 

Greatness is suffering, gieatncss a long need 

And distant bugles crying faintly through it 
Lights out I Lights out 1 

Greatness is to hear the bugles and not to doubt. 
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I have first to express my appreciation and thanks to His Exalted Iliahness 
and to the authorities of the University for the honour they have done inc in 
inviting me to deliver this Convocation Address. It is also a veiy real pleasure 
to revisit a University whose acquaintance I made for the fust time only a tew 
months ago, and to enjoy a further opportunity of watching the pi ogress of a 
unique experiment. I have seen what the encouragement of an enlightened and 
far-seeing ruling House, the vision of a Minister, and the genius of an aichitcnd 
have, in felicitous combination, already achieved. I have seen the plans and models 
of your future development and the immense scale on whicdi these have hecn 
conceived. I have however observed no attempt to produce everything at once, 
but rather an ordered and regular progression, which makes sure of one pOHitioii 
before it advances to another. When foundations are thus strongly laid, the 
success of the superstructure must be assured. 

These things would not have been possible without the co-operation of a 
band of devoted men, teachers and others, inspired by a deteimination to transmute 
dreams into reality ; nor is the work already accomplished to be measured by the 
years of the University’s life. 1 am told of remarkable results achieved in the 
sphere of physics and mathematics ; and I have myself seen something of the 
novel researches and experiments in zoology which have attracted the attention 
of scientists in far distant lands. And if 1 refer to these two departments only, 
it is not because I am unaware of the work done in others also. 

Observing thus all that has been and is being done and admiring your 
spacious site, your stately buildings, and the equipment so lavishly provided, 1 
have been led to ponder, as others have often pondered before, upon the true 
puipose of University, upon the conditions in which it may flouribh, and upon 
the obstacles which may sometimes hinder its fiee development and usefulness. 
It is, I think, very important that we should have a cleai idea in our minds 
why we establish Univeisities at all, and what results wo expect to get fiom them. 
It has been sometimes said that TJniveisities were established in India solely 
for ensuring a supply of persons capable of assisting in the day-to-day 
administration of government. I have read Convocation Addresses 
delivered in the early days of Universities in India, and 1 am 
quite sure that that was not the only motive which inBi)iied those who 
established them ; but, whether it was or not, Indian Universities Jiavc had now 
for several generations the opportunity of selecting for themBclvos tlie lines upon 
which they shall develop* It must always be a delicate matter foi a sti anger to 
express opinions upon the institutions of a country not his own, and I do not, I 
hope, need to assuie you that anything which I may say on this subject is not by 
way of criticism, but rathei for the purpose of provoking thought and discussion ; 
perhaps indeed 1 should have hesitated to say anything at all, if a gentleman who 
is esteemed throughout India no less for his personal qualities than for his 
services to the cause of education had not in a recent address spoken on the samo 
subject, and with a freedom which, however much I may admire it, I feel that it 
would scarcely be fitting for me to imitate. 

Why then do we establish Universities and what do we expect them to do 
A University is of course, first and foremost, a place of learning, a place where 
some learn and others teach, but a place also where men are not only taught but 
learn to teach tbemselvts ; where men not only teach, but by extending the bounds 
of their own knowledge extend the bounds of knowledge generally. An<l we seek 
to extend the bounds of knowledge because we are urged on by an inborn and 
imperious desire from which we can never escape, which will never allow us to 
rest so long as there remains one more hypothesis to be verified or dispioved. Ikit 
experience has shown that the ardent pursuit of knowledge, whether wc arc making 
ourselves acquainted with what men have alicady learned in the past, or are 
prosecuting our_ researches into territory still unknown, itscU strengthens and 
enlarges all our intellectual faculties, so that young men who have submitted to 
this form of mental discipline find themselves with the capacity to integiatc the 
knowledge so slowly and painfully acquired, to apprehend the principles which 
underlie a mass of facts or phenomena and thus to reach out into still furtlier and 
wider fields. I remember vividly the days of my early study of the law and the 
effort which was needed for the lull intellectual grasp of a legal priiunple ; but I 
remember also how that principle, when grasped, lit np at once the "codelcBs 
myriad of precedent”, so that every things arranged itself into an ordered and 
mtional system. I have read somewhere a letter from a man who had been listen- 
ing to the argument of one of the greatest lawyers of the 19 Lh century, in which 
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this plirase occurred : “I stood amazed at the stretch of the human mind.” He 
was, I take it exprcaainK his admiration of the way in which a powerful intelH- 
Rcnce was able to achieve a synthesis of related leKal principles and to ilhiminate 
his whole arKiiinoiit by showing not only their application to the facts of the case 
but their interaction on one another. And in the same way the human intellect 
operating over the whole held of knowledge and not merely, as in the case I have 
]iist mentioned, on a single legal argument, is able both to see each branch of 
learning as a part of the universal whole, and what is of no less importance the 
relation of each subject to other subjects in the same branch, just as one branch 
of learmnj^ stands in relation to other branches of every kind. 

^ Thus a University education stands above all things for the disciplining of 
the intellect. Bodily discupline is also good, and the influence of a healthy organism 
upon the mind cannot be overrated ; but the body is after all a means and not 
an end. J echmeal training is not the business of a University, nor the finding of 
work lor its graduates ; but the disciplined intellect which a University education 
ought to produce should enable every man to do his work more efiieientlv and with 
greater satisfaction to himself in that state of life to which it shall please God to 
call him, and to derive greater piofit from any technical training which he may 
afterwards iindeigo. It is the disciplining of the intellect which distinguishes, or 
should distinguish, a University education from the mere acquisition of knowlei^e. 
It ought to produce men possessing what I have called a stretch of mind. Though 
I am far from suggesting that wisdom is the hallmaik of eveiy Univeisity graduate 
yet the training which he has leceivcd ought not only to have added to his store 
of knowledge hut have taught bun how to use his mind and not only to rely upon 
his memory. The distinction between knowledge amd wisdom is a familiar one. 
“Knowledge dwells”, says the English poet, 

“In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own” ; 
and ho goes on to speak of knowledge as “the mere materials with which wisdom 
builds”. That wise man, Francis Bacon, was desciibing, with his usual felicity of 
phraso, the difieicnco between the two, when he wrote : “Expert men can execute 
and perhaps judge of particulais one by one ; but the general counsels and the 
plots and maishalling of affairs come best from those that aie learned”. 

A disciplined intellect is a very valuable possession for any man. For the 
individual it is a key which opens the door into a vast domain, where he can 
enjoy the society of great and noble men throughout the ages. But I am not 
thinking so mmdi of the value of a disciplined intellect to the individual man as 
of the effect which it can produce upon a man’s own times and upon his own 
generation. It is impossible to overstate the inftuence which can be exerted by an 
inflexible integrity of mind, by an insistence upon the highest standards, by a 
determined lefusal ever to compromise with truth. All these things a University 
ought to teach, and it is for that reason that its national importance becomes at 
once apparent. Is it not the business of a University to provide the best possible 
education for the fine flowei of each successive geneiation, for the men who stand 
out from their fellows in intellect and character, to whom their own generation will 
a few years later look for leadership and guidance ? And tlierefoie no country 
can dispense with a system of University education, and no country, if it thinks 
wisely, can afford to allow that education to be anything else but the best. One 
might sometimes suppose, after leading what has been written by one type of men 
who hold extreme political doctrines, that the mere choice of a man by the general 
body of citizens, by the electoiate. or whatever you like to call it, is itself enough 
to confer upon him every gift of nature, so that he becomes as it were in a 
moment of time endowed with all the wisdom necessaiy for the conduct of great 
affairs. The general experience has not seldom been in a contrary sense ; yet if 
ministcTB and leaders have to be chosen, the more generally diffused is that disci- 
pline of miiicl which I have ventured to desciibe as the essence of a University 
tuiiimig among those from whom they are selected, the greater the likelihood that 
they will be fitted for the tasks laid upon them. 

A certain habit of mind results from the discipline of which I have spoken, 
acting upon the wide and general culture wdiich ought to characterize a University 
education ; and I am by no means sure that of all the functions of a University 
the pioductlon of this may not be the most important. I mean that habit of mind 
which enables a man to develop and to maintain a sense ot proportion, to exercise 
a sane and balanced judgment, to see a subject or pioblem not as an isolated 
phenomenon but in its relation to other subjects and problems. It results from a 
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fusioii of many elements, and it is difficult to say which of them predominates. 
There is of course the logical or reasoning element, there is the iutcllec.tual element, 
and I would not omit something of the emotional too. I do not say that the 
emotional element ought to play any part in the sphere of pure learning, unless 
indeed one should classify the imagination as pait of it ; for imagination must 
always play a large part in any successful piece of research, in the erection of 
provisional hypotheses, in the search for the underlying and unifying principle 
which, if once accepted, can explain so much of what has hitherto seemed obscure 
or inexplicable. But when I speak of a sense of proportion and balanced judgment, 
I by no means have in mind a completely detached attitude, which regards the 
affairs of manklQd as though they were a mathematical problem. I am thinking 
rather of that sense of propoitioii and balanced judgment which is so net^essary in 
the practical affairs of life, and more especially in those men on whom rests the 
burden and responsibility of guiding and leading their fellow men. It has been 
well said that to judge wisely we must know how things appear to the unwise ; 
and it is impossible to guide or influence men without knowing something about 
human nature and without having some knowledge of, and sympathy with, the 
outlook of the ordinary man. Nor should I ever think of denying to emotion and 
sentiment a great pait in the affairs of men. They often provide the springs of 
action which reason and logic have failed to engender ; and theieforc a statesman’s 
sense of proportion is, as I have said, not perfect, if he leaves emotion out of 
account. But though it may famish springs of action, no great political problems 
have ever been solved by emotion alone. They can only be solved by hard aiul 
persistent intellectual effort ; but that effort, if it is to be fruitful, requires not only 
the disciplined mind, but also above all things that sense of proportion of which 
I have spoken. 

Whether University education in India at the present day falls short of what 
University education ought to be, and whether the Universities nie filling 
successfully the place which, as it seems to me, Univeisities ought to fill in the 
national life is not foi a stianger like myself to say. But I have had for some 
time past the honcar of being associated with one Indian Univeisity and I have 
visited many otheis ; and peihaps I may without offence be permitted to make one 
or two observations which occur to me. They will be of a general character and 
will not, I hope, be taken as having any particular application. 

It has seemed to me that boys go to the Univervsity often at too young an ago. 
University studies are after all arduous and difficult, and a ceitaiii matuiity of 
mind is needed in those who would benefit by them. I have known instances of 
University students who would almost be regarded as youthful at a schoof, and 
there are sometimes to be found among the junior ranks of Univeisity students 
those who are scarcely beyond the standard which one would expect at a good 
secondary school. Indian friends of my own have remarked on the same thing, 
and I throw the suggestion out that possibly this may be the reason for a certain 
instability and immaturity of judgment which from time to time, has been 
observable among students even at some of the more advanced educational 
institutions in this country. I think that these too low ages probably tend to 
depress Univeisity standards and increase the temptation to assimilate some of them 
to tliose of a school. Peibaps the lemedy lies in a prior reorganization of secondary 
education ; but the excessive number of failures (over 'fifty per cent is not 
unknown) in the pass examinations seems to show that something is 
radically wrong. ^ 

T is often the lack Of what I may call an academic atmosphere. 

I Will not attempt to define the true academic atmosphere ; but no one can fail to 
recognize its presence. It is something wholesome and ennobling, and where it is 
nothing mean oi soidid can exist ; it has no room for anonymous letters for 
int^i-igues about examinerships and text-books, for suggestions of attempts to 
influence examineis or of the leakaije of papers. It is an indefinable and inlanaihlo 
thinu but nevertheless one of the first importance. It may be found in vciv 
humble surroundinos, and history has affoided examples of advanced tPafhbi.r 
Without buildings at all Ceitainly the academic atmosphere is not always secured 
by buildiuss and equipment, If the spirit is lacking ; and if the spirit is rather 
that of the school than that of the Univeisity, the academic atmospheie is clinieuit 
to secure. I have myself on ^ one oi two occasions ventured, greatly daiinu to 
express a doubt whether it is to be secured by a multitude of lectures ; and I 
confess that I would lather see young men taught to teach themselves than 
having instruction impaited to them in the mass. A lecture is no Bubstitutc for 
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pi6 intelligent study of aiitboritative work ; and I attach very much greater 
importance^^^^ contact between teacher and student thk to thf Siss 

CO 1 tact of the lectuie-ioom, ^ llic lectiiie system, as I have seen it sometimes in 
opeiation, is often more I'enuniscent of a school than of a XJuiversity 
- Nest I would ask the question whether the position accoided to teachers in 
Indian Umversitios is all that it ought to be. The teacher has for thousands of 
years been a revered figure, lu this countiy, but I am not sure whether the 
reverence due to, and I think often felt for, his vocation is always evidenced 

nowadays in the conditions m which that vocation is carried on. It would be 

wrong to generalize on this subject, certainly on the basis of some of the instances 
which have come to my notice. Let me rather say what conditions teachers ousrhfc 
to have, than criticize those cases in which they have not bten 
fuuuled. In the first place 1 think that teachers ought to have reasonable security 
of tenure. They ought also to have reasonable salaries ; I do not mean excessive 
Bahmes, but at least salaries which would mark the value of the work which they 
do, whi(di would enable those who receive them to live a life without domestic 
care or anxiety, and which would give them opportunities for leisure and self- 
improvement. They ought to have reasonable piospects of a career. And lastly they 
ought not to ])c, as they only too often are, overworked. What is to be said of 
teachers who have to deliver eighteen to twenty-four lectures a week, or who have 
to provide as many as 27 diilerent periods of teaching in the week ? Such cases 
have come to my notice ; and I ask what merit can there be in lectures so 

delivered and what benetU can any student get from them. How can a man 

who has to deliver lectures on this scale hope to maintain any personal contact 
with his students ? What leisure has he left for study, and how can he be 
expected to keep his mind fresh and supple ? I should like to see conditions and 
minimum salary scales for teachers in diilerent grades agreed by all the Universities 
throughout India, and a firm determination on the part of teachers themselves to 
have nothing to do with any institution which refused to concede the conditions 
or salaries ho agreed. Here I recognize that financial considerations will obtrude 
themselves ; but how can education flourish if teachers feel themselves unjustly 
treated ? There can bo no academic atmosphere where there is injustice. Teachers 
are human beings, not machines. They must have the opportunity of living their 
own lives and of living richer lives, and I have been moved with indignation to 
Bee advantage sometiraes taken of their economic position, and their knowledge and 
skill made the subject of the higgling and huckstering of the market-place. I 
ehoiild myself like to see them enjoying a much greater degiee of automomy and 
freedom ; and 1 am convinced that the status accorded to the teacher is in the 
last analysis the measure of a University. 

A University stimulates and enriches the national life of a country ; but just 
as men, not walls, make a city, so it is the teachers who make a University. And 
it is for that reason that T have spoken on the subject longer than I had meant 
to do ; but it is one very near to my heart. Nor would I have it thought that 
what 1 described is the normal state ^ of things. I am sure that it is not ; but 
nevertheless it exists and it ought to exist no more. 

I have sometimcB wondered too whether the University curriculum is conceived 
on Builioicntly broad liTies for the training of future citizens. It is they who will 
influence the events of tomorrow ; it is they who will help to form public opinion 
and to make new ideas familiar to the mass of the people. They will best 
achieve this, not by any assumption of superiority (I should be sorry indeed 
if they took no more than that away from their University ), but by example 
rather than precept and by the intellectual and moral integrity of their own lives. 
They will have had their mental discipline, but I think it necessary that they 
should have had their imaginations stirred also ; and I know of no better 
instrument for this purpose than the study of history. I hope that 1 Bhall not 
bo understood as denying the existence of historical teaching in India. I am well 
aware of the work which is being done in the way of histoncal research, the 
material for which is ample indeed ; and the project now being undertaken, I 
think at Benares, for a co-operative history of India on a large scale has 
both pleasure and satisfaction to those who hold historical knowledge to he the 
soundest basis for political judgment. But the one is for specialists, the other 
is .for those of maturer years. I should like to see young men made better 
acquainted with the grand sweep of history and the philosophy which Jindeilies it 
with the story of great movements and of great causes, of the sublime heights to 
which the soul of man can rise. Let them read the biographies of great men, m 

62 
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wMcb more than anywhere else, as an English Prime Minister of the last century 
once said, history ought to be studied. No two persons will take the same view 
of historical events and therefore the purely objective history lias yet to be written i 
nor perhaps if it were would it be readable ; but let the student at least avoid 
those writers who distort history in the interests of particular doctrines or theories. 
History, like other branches of learning, should be the handmaid of truth ; and 
of all the abominations of a dictatorship none is worse than the prostitution of 
history in order to corrupt or poison the minds of the young. 

History is concerned with the past, and I have already spoken of the future ; 
what of the present ? Gan it be said that the Universities are at this moment 
playing their full part in the formation of -public opinion on all the complex 
problems with which India is now faced ? When I think of the immense inliiience 
which Universities have exercised in other countries at times of national crisis, 
in stimulating research, in forming and guiding ^ public opinion, I cannot hut 
regret that the chief contribution of Indian UniverBities towards a solution oC the 
present difficulties is too often to be found in sporadic and irrational action by 
some of their more junior members. 

The Indian student of political science and political institutions has^ indeed 
at this moment one of the richest fields in which to labour that could pOBBibly be 
conceived. Let me pause for a moment to sketch for you some of the constitutional 
problems which seem to me to present themselves to him. 1 will endeavour to 
make this presentation as objective as possible, and you will not, I hope, harbour 
any suspicion that I am going to suggest solutions for any of them. But if there 
is one way in which a difficult problem will never be solved, it is by denying 
that it exists *, and the first essential task is to face facts and to see exactly what 
the problems are which are calling for a solution. 

Premising that any new constitution, if it is to have a chance of life, must 
be generally and on the whole acceptable to the people who arc going to live 
under it, our imaginary student would, I suppose, begin with the assumption that 
Ms future government must be responsive in some way to public oi>inion, and 
at the same time be strong enough to keep the peace at home and to defend itself 
against foreign aggression. He will see that this has been secured in my own 
country by a system known as parliamentary government, in which after many 
struggles executive and legislature have come to recognize their respective spheres 
and by not trespassing outside them have solved the very difficult problem of 
combining a strong and efficient executive with a strong and efficient legislature. 
He will think perhaps that because different conditions exist in India that system 
with all its merits may not necessarily be effective there ; and certainly I Imve 
seen it ^ criticised and repudiated by persons who are entitled to speak for 
substantial bodies of Indian opinion, though it is not for me to say whether 
those criticisms are right or wrong. But clearly if the system is not generally 
acceptable (and by “generally acceptable” I mean what I say, not merely atjccpt- 
able to a majority ascertained by counting heads), then it may become nccesHary 
to seek an alternative, and our student of political science could spend his time 
in ^ no better^ way than by seeking to discover a satisfactory solution to a problem 
which has hitherto bafflea political thinkers. That problem, assuming tlmt an 
alternative solution has to be sought, is to secure an executive responsive to 
public opinion, but not necessarily responsible to a party majority in a legislaturo, 
in the sense that it can be ejected from office by that majority at any moment. 
Perhaps this will involve a complete re-examination of what the relations between 
government and legislature so situated ought to be ; and one very important 
question m this connection will centre on the voting of the budget. Another aspect 
of the problern to which our student might usefully devote some attention is the 
method by which the executive is to be selected and the possibility of what may 
be called statutory coalition governments. 

Perhaps our imaginary student of political science may at this point despair 
of reaching ^ a solution at all on the lines which I have mentioned, and he may 
then turn his researches in another direction. It may have occurred to him, as 
I am told it has occurred^ to some political thinkers in India, that a solution 
might be found which, while preserving the unity of India, envisaged a re- 
arrangement, peiharps a re-grouping, of governments and areas. In that event, 
a whole series of entirely new political problems would require to be examined on 
their own merits, whatever those may be. I express no opinion on any of these 
matters ; i mily say that the student of political science ought to be able to study 
them all with an impartial and and unbiassed mind. 
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Then a third group of most important problems presents itself, those 
connected with the Indian States. Standing as I do on the soil of the greatest 
of all the Indian States, I will do no more than refer to this subject ; but our 
student will find here a number of problems which will require for their solution 
his highest gifts of intelligence, sympathy and imagination. 

Lastly, our^ student, if (which God forbid) he fails to discover a solution in 
any of these directions, may have to bring himself face to face with a possibility 
from which I am sure he will have done his best to avert his eyes, that is to say, 
the danger of open conflict. I would not dare to mention such a contingency, if 
men whose opinions carry weight had not spoken, I had almost said lightheartedly, 
of civil war. I have heard mention of a non-violent civil war ; but I ask myself 
whether that dire calamity can ever in the nature of things be non-violent. Can 
fraternal strife avoid being the bitterest and the most irreconcilable of all strife, 
just because it is strife between brothers ? Our student will remember the history 
of India daring the eighteenth century and the suffering and misery of that 
dreadful period. He will have before his eyes the history of China, that gallant 
and undefeated country, daring the last thirty years. He will see how an industri- 
ous and peace-loving people, united and ardently desiring union, have since their 
revolution suffered from an almost perpetual civil war, from famine and pestilence, 
and from foreign aggression, because when framing their new constitution they 
forgot the vital necessity for securing first of all a strong aud powerful central 
government ; and if they have such a government now, it is only because it has 
been forced upon them, in self-defence against invasion, by a marauding and 
unscrupulous neighbour. 

You will agree, I think, that our student will find his time fully occupied 
when he considers all these things ; but is it chimerical to believe that the 
intellectual forces of Indian Universities might, by a concerted and concentrated 
effort, free from passion or bias, not only enlighten and inform public opinion upon 
them but suggest the true direction in which these many difficult problems may 
be solved ? They will in that event earn the gratitude of their countrymen, and, 

I dare to add, of the whole civilized world. 

If what I have just been saying may seem to some irrelevant to the main 
theme of this Address, I can only assure them that I am not conscious that it is 
BO. It is because, being associated with an Indian University myself, I am anxious 
to* see the Universities taking a more useful and prominent part in Indian public 
life that I have been led to suggest directions in which their activities would find 
ample scope. I am not advocating that they should plunge into party politics ; 
far fiom it ; bub rather that they should give an impulse to political thought, based 
upon historical knowledge, instructed sympathy, and that sense of proportion which 
I have ventured to single out as the most valuable gift which a University can 
confer upon its children. It should be the aim of a University so to train up 
vounger students that they may become men worthy to undertake such tasks. 

^ As I grow old, I find my heart going out more and more towards the young ; 
peihaps because they recall so much of one’s own early self, its follies as well as 
its ambitioiiB. The young merit the best we can give them, but I am not sure 
whether at the present day they are receiving it. I would infinitely prefer to see a 
svstem which aimed rather at |)roducing in students a sturdy independence of 
thought and a desire to study politics before entering them. But for what seem to 
me the defects of the present system, it is impossible at least to hold the young 
men themselves responsible, and even in their less defensible moments I cannot 
withhold from them a considerable measure of sympathy. To those young men 
who Bland here today on the threshold of their careers, I wish success and 
nrAHnerit,v and, in an old phrase, a right judgment in all things. Those that come 
after them 1 would urge to remember that they have all their lives before them 
and that, these years o£ study and preparation are a privnege not to be lightly 
Veated : and that if it be true, as I believe it is. that though all men may start 
pomil vet the best man has the most say in the end, the best is he who has wasted 
lA^t’of the opportunities which good fortune has given him. May none of you 
have cause to look upon his University career save with pleasure and 

salisfaction. through your gracious and peaceful 

eitv as I looked upon the gardens and lawns of your University, I could not but 
oonlrSt them with my own city at this moment, wounded and scarred, but 
?«i,«himd still by a clear-eyed, confident and intrepid people whose, heads are 
£d? but still unbowed. And then I took comfort from this reflection, that the 







